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STATE  MEDICINE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.* 


By  Benjamin  Lee,  M.D*,  Secretaby  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


The  last  Legislature  having  passed  a  number  of  laws  affecting 
directly  the  administration  of  local  boards  of  health,  it  became  the 
duty  of  this  Board  to  acquaint  them  with  the  additional  powers  thus 
•conferred  upon  them  and  to  indicate  the  readiest  means  of  carry- 
ing these  laws  info  effect.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  526  local  boards  of  health  in 
the  State,  calling  their  attention  to  the  new  duties  thus  assigned 
them  and  the  coincident  amplification  of  their  authority.  The  fol- 
lowing acts  were  reprinted  and  freely  circulated,  not  only  among 
health  authorities  but  also  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press, 
in  order  that  the  general  public  might  become  familiarized  with  the 
fact  that  the  law  imposed  duties  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  health 
boards  and  health  officers,  and  in  that  way  be  induced  to  comply 
with  less  reluctance  with  the  ardjeins -of  the  local  health  author- 
ities: —  '; 

Act  No.  107,  entitled  *^An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  life  and  healthb.y  dipiinishing  the  danger  from  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  thfough  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of 
Undertakers  in  the  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes,  with 
systematic  examinations,  registration  and  licenses  for  all  entering 
the  business  of  burying  the  dead  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  thereof." 

Act  No.  124,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  several  municipalities  of  this 
commonwealth.*^ 


*Al)8tract  of  the  TwelfCh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
NOTember  13th.  1896. 
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Act  No.  133,  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  boards  of  health 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  commonwealth  to  regulate  house 
drainage,  the  registration  of  journeyman  and  master  plumbers  and 
the  construction  of  cesspools." 

Act  No.  165,  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  cleanliness  and  health- 
fulness  in  and  about  the  public  schools  of  this  commonwealth/' 

Act  No.  263,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
imposing  a  duty  upon  all  midwives  and  other  persons  having  the 
care  of  infants,  and  also  upon  the  health  officer,  and  fixing  a  penalty 
for  neglect  thereof." 

Forms  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  various  local  boards 
of  health  requiring  the  registration  of  undertakers,  master 
plumbers,  journeyman  plumbers,  nurses  and  midwives;  vaccina- 
tion of  school  children;  reports  of  contagious  diseases  by  physi- 
cians; certificates  of  recovery  and  disinfection  from  physicians; 
certificates  of  successful  vaccination  by  physicians;  and  health 
officer's  notification. 

The  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  health  originated 
with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  municipal  health 
authorities  in  the  State,  and  represents  the  results  reached  by  long 
years  of  practical  work.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sanitary  code  for 
the  restriction  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  was  issued  by  the  Board 
under  this  title.  It  is  equally  operative  for  every  portion  of  the 
State,  the  boards  of  health  of  cities  and  boroughs  being  required 
to  enforce  its  provisions  within  the  limits  of  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions and  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  all  districts  and  places  hav^ 
ing  no  health  authoritieis  of  their  own.  Its  value  lies  principally  in 
two  facts:  first,  that  it  makes  sanitary  administration,  so  far  as  the 
suppression  of  epidemics,  including  the  enforcement  of  domiciliary 
quarantine,  disinfection  and  the  vaccination  of  school  children,  are 
concerned,  uniform  throughout  the  State;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
authorizes  boards  of  health  to  enforce  its  provisions,  independently 
of  mimicipal  regulations. 

The  Act  authorizing  and  requiring  boards  of  health  to  regulate 
drainage  in  cities  of  the  third  class  and  boroughs,  places  the  plum- 
bers under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  health  authorities,  re- 
quiring the  former  to  take  out  licenses  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  trade. 

BLINDNESS  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

The  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  founded  upon  tlte  follozv- 
ing  faets: — 
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1st.  There  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  in  the  United 
States,  an  apparently  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

2nd.  A  large  percentage  of  the  blindness  is  due  to  the  disease 
known  as  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  new  born. 

3n].  By  the  use  of  known  methods  this  could  be  very  materially 
lessened. 

When  we  compare  the  report  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870 
with  that  of  1880  we  find  that  the  increase  of  population  for  Penn- 
sylvania for  that  period  was  21.6  per  cent.,  while  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  blindness  for  the  same  period  was  119.8  per  cent.,  show- 
ing that  blindness  increased  over  five  times  more  rapidly  than  the 
population. 

A  single  disease,  ophthalmia  of  the  new  bom  infants,  the  most 
productive  cause  of  blindness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production 
of  blindness  is  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants,  or  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Fuchs  found  that  among  3,204  cases  of  blindness 
collected  from  asylums  in  different  parts  of  Europe  23.5  per  cent, 
were  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind/  at  Batavia,  23.4  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were 
there  as  the  result  of  the  same  disease. 

Homer  has  showai  that  among  100  blind  asylums  in  different 
countries  the  variation  was  from  20  to  79  per  cent. — average,  33  per 
cent. 

Haussmann  gives  the  number  in  the  asylum  in  Copenhagen 
made  blind  by  this  disease  as  8  per  cent.,  in  Berlin  20  per  cent.,  in 
Vienna  30  per  cent.,  in  Paris  45  per  cent. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
of  the  English  Government,  published  in  1889,  30  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  and  7,000  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  lost  their  sight  from  this  cause. 

Professor  Magnus,  of  Breslau,  finds  that  no  less  than  72  per  cent, 
of  all  who  become  blind  during  the  first  year  of  life  are  rendered  so 
by  purulent  ophthalmia;  and  even  of  those  who  become  blind  be- 
fore the  twentieth  year  of  life,  it  constitutes  as  much  as  23.50  per 
cent.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  another  way  he  shows  that  of 
10.000  children  under  five  years  of  age,  4.28  are  blinded  by  purulent 
ophthalmia.  In  the  blind  asylums  of  Switzerland  the  proportion 
who  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  disease  is  26  per  cent.,  in  the 
asylums  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy  about  20  per  cent. ;  while  in 
Spain  or  Belgium  it  falls  to  about  1 1  'or  12  per  cent.    An  investiga- 
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tion  into  the  causes  of  the  blindness  of  167  inmates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  made  by  Dr.  George  C.  Harlan,  of 

Philadelphia,  developed  the  fact  that  55  owed  their  affliction  to 
purulent  ophthalmia,  and  that  more  than  half  of  these  cases  occur- 
red in  infancy. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new  born  is  an  infectious,  and  therefore  a  pre- 
ventable disease. 

Whenever  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  a  disease  is  infectious^ 
contagious,  communicable  from  person  to  person,  either  by  direct 

■ 

contact  or  through  the  medium  of  infected  articles,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  physician  and  the  sanitarian  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
source  and  character  of  the  infectious  matter,  and  to  devise  means 
for  preventing  its  transmission. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new  born  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  can 
only  occur  after  infectious  matter  has  come  into  actual  and  some- 
what prolonged  contact  with  the  eye. 

As  regards  the  period  when  infection  occurs,  this  may  take  place 
either  during  or  immediately  after  birth,  or  at  some  subsequent 
moment.  If  the  former,  the  disease  manifests  itself  by  redness  and 
puffiness  of  the  lids  at  from  the  second  to  the  fifth* day ;  if  it  does  not 
appear  until  later,  infection  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  birth. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  shotUd  become  blind  from 
this  disease;  not  only  because  it  is  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  if 
this  be  instituted  from  the  beginning,  but  because  the  disease  itself 
can  be  prevented  in  most  instances  if  those  who  have  the  care  of 
mother  and  child  understand  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

From  the  facts  above  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  one  third  of  those  who  are  nozv  blind  might 
have  beeft  saved  from  this  calamity. 

The  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  ophthalmia  of  the  new 
born  and  resultant  blindness,  now  adopted  by  scientific  physicians, 
comprehend  the  plan  known  as  "the  Crede  method,"  from  the 
name  of  the  physician  who  introduced  it.  It  consists  in  first  care- 
fully washing  the  eyes  of  the  child  with  pure  warm  water,  and  then 
droping  into  them  one  or  two  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  proof  of  the  good  results  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution is  overwhelming. 

Dr.  Lucian  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  has  collected  two  lists  of  cases,  the 
first  showing  the  result  obtained  and  published  by  different  ob- 
stetricians who  used  no  treatment  for  the  eyes  of  8,798  children 
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born  under  their  care.   Among  these  8.66  per  cent,  had  ophthalmia 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  second  list  of  8,574  shows  the  result  of  the  Crede  treatment. 
In  these  cases  there  were  only  0.65  per  cent.  In  the  lying-in  hospi- 
tal of  Beipsic,  where  Crede  instituted  his  own  method,  the  percent- 
age fell  from  7.5  to  0.5  per  cent.  The  advantages  of  Crede's  method 
have  been  recognized  by  its  official  recommendation  in  Austria, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  in  this  country. 

Necessity  for  special  ifistructionof  Nurses  and  Midwives, — In  view 
of  these  incontrovertible  facts  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  physicians 
who  are  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  nurses  and  midwives,  under 
whose  care  rather  than  that  of  the  thoroughly  qualified  physician 
these  cases  are  apt  to  occur,  to  impress  upon  them  the  terrible  risks 
incurred  by  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  this  particular,  and  to  require 
of  them  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  commencing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  of  the  methods  above  detailed. 

This  class  of  attendants  on  lying-in  women  should  not,  however, 
attempt  to  conduct  the  prolonged  treatment  of  a  case  of  inflamed 
eyes  of  the  new  born  infant  by  themselves,  but  should  place  the 
case  under  the  charge  of  a  physician  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  feeling 
the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  it  to  use  its  authority  for  the 
diminution  of  this  serious  disability,  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
the  year  1892  adopted  a  regulation  requiring  that,  whenever  in  any 
city,  borough,  village  or  place  in  this  State  having  no  health  author- 
ity of  its  own,  any  nurse  midwife  or  other  person,  not  a  legally 
qualified  practitioner  of  medicine,  should  notice  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  or  redness  of  the  lids  in  a  new  bom  child  under  his  or  her 
care,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to  report  the  same  to  some 
legally  qualified  practitioner  of  medicine,  within  twelve  hours  of 
the  time  the  disease  was  first  noticed. 

This  regulation  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration, which  requires  the  nurse  or  midwife  to  report  to  the 
health  officer  within  six  hours  after  discovery  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  when  that  officer  shall  at  once  send  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  case. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  has  issued 
the  following  form  as  a  guide  to  health  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  them: 
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State  Board  of  Health  Model  Form. 

(F.  39-) 
Health  Officer's  Notification, 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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To No Street. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  26th,  1895,  for  the 
"Preventionof  Blindness,"  it  is  mydiity  to  notifyyou  thatthe  infant 
reported  as  having  swollen  or  reddened  eyes  at  your  residence  or 
under  your  care,  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  its  sight  unless  the 
following  directions  are  carefully  and  fully  complied  with : 

Directions  to  the  Midwife  or  Nurse. 

1.  Gently  open  the  lids  and  wash  out  the  eyes  with  pure  luke- 
warm water  which  has  been  boiled,  using  a  clean  soft  piece  of  old 
linen  or  muslin  or  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  not  a  sponge. 

2.  Then  immediately  drop  into  each  eye  one  or  two  drops  of  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  appended  prescription 
for  this  solution  may  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  apothecary. 

3.  Half  an  hour  later  wash  out  the  eyes  with  warm  salt  and 
water,  (a  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  to  a  pint  of  boiled  water)  or  with 
a  solution  of  boric  acid  (ten  grains  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled 
water)  and  continue  this  last  application  every  hour  or  two  until 
the  eyes  are  well,  gradually  lengthening  the  time. 

This  disease  is  ver}'  catching  and  very  dangerous  even  to  grown 
up  persons.  Therefore  boil  or  burn  all  cloths  that  have  touched 
the  eyes,  avoid  kissing  the  child,  wash  your  hands  after  bathing  the 
eves,  and  allow  no  one  else  to  use  the  same  basin. 

Official  prescription  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

R  Argent,   nitrate,   cryst gr.  i. 

Aq.  Destillat ML. 

Ft.  solutio. 
Sig.  Drop  one  or  two  drops  into  each  eye, 
once  only. 
For  external  use  only. 

Health  Officer. 

BACTKRIOLOCTCAT.  LABORATORV. 

The  effort  of  the  Board  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bacteriological  Laboratory  having  been  unsuccessful, 
It  became  necessary  to  devise  some  means  for  supplying  this  de- 
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ficiency  in  respect  to  a  department  now  recognized  as  essential  by 
every  progressive  State  Board  of  Health,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
large  cities.  An  arrangement  has  therefore  been  entered  into  with 
the  Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Dr.  R.  L.  Pitfield,  by  which  his  private 
laboratory  in  Philadelphia  shall  be  designated  as  the  ''Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  Board,"  the  latter  engaging  to  bear  a 
certain  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  conducting  the 
same. 

Diphtheria  in  many  cases,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  can  only 
be  diagnosticated  by  means  of  a  microscopical  examination,  and 
this  only  after  the  germ  of  the  disease  has  been  properly  cultivated. 

Moreover,  in  many  instances,  diphtheria  has  been  contracted 
from  cases  apparently  recovered.  After  the  membrane  disappears 
from  the  throat  the  germs  often  persist  many  days,  and  the  patient, 
although  to  outward  appearances  well,  can  continue  to  transmit  the 
disease  to  others.  A  bacteriological  examination  will  determine 
this  point  to  a  certainty.  Local  Boards  of  Health  should  therefore 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  raise  quarantine  in  cases  of  diphtheria  until  a 
bacteriological  examination  has  proved  the  absence  of  infecting 
germs  from  the  throat  of  the  patient.  This  precaution  is  now  taken 
in  most  of  our  large  cities  with  excellent  results.  The  Board  has 
long  felt  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  residents  of  small  towns, 
or  even  of  rural  districts,  should  not  enjoy  similar  protection.  It 
has  therefore  made  arrangements  by  which  it  is  able  to  extend  to 
physicians  throughout  the  State  similar  facilities  to  those  furnished 
by  local  Boards  in  large  cities  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  U.  S.  Post- 
master-General for  a  modification  of  the  order  of  his  department 
forbidding  the  transmission  of  diseased  tissues  through  the  mails. 
This  request  was  granted  with  the  proviso  that  a  certain  form  of 
mailing  case  of  great  strength  and  germ  proof  be  used.  For  speci- 
fied rates,  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  several  towns,  a 
number  of  these  cases,  containing  carefully  sterilized  swabs,  is 
placed  with  the  Board  of  Health.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  suspicious 
case  the  physician  in  charge  is  at  once  supplied  with  one  of  these 
cases.  He  applies  the  swab  to  the  throat  of  his  patient,  returns  it 
immediately  to  the  case,  and  dispatches  it  without  delay  by  post  to 
the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  Board  in  Philadelphia.  The 
culture  is  at  once  made,  and  within  24  hours  the  report  settling  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  received.  Several  boards  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  have  expressed  great  satisfac- 
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tion  at  the  promptness  with  which  returns  have  been  made,  thus- 
jimmediately  setting  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  diagnosis. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATED  HEAI/ni  AUTHORITIES. 

The  experiment  of  establishing  associations  of  the  several 
boards  of  health  in  counties  having  been  successfully  tried  in 
Lackawanna  County,  the  State  Board,  convinced  of  the  value  of 
such  organizations,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved : — That  it  is  desirable  that  the  several  boards  of  health 
in  each  county  should  unite  in  forming  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  and  stimulating  one  another  in  their  work,  and  of 
promoting  public  health  and  uniformity  of  sanitary  administration 
in  their  respective  counties. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  county  medical  inspectors,  and  to  suggest  that  in  each  county 
in  which  such  an  association  does  not  already  exist  they  should 
take  the  initiative  by  communicating  with  the  several  boards  of 
health  and  urging  upon  them  the  advantages  to  be  thus  obtained. 

It  was  considered  desirable  also  that  the  several  county  associa- 
tions should  be  in  direct  affiliation  with  the  Central  Association, 
known  as  the  Associated  Health  Authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
send  delegates  to  its  annual  meetings. 

In  tliis  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  Central  Association 
at  i+s  last  meeting  adopted  a  by-law  providing  that  any  county 
association  may  obtain  representation  in  that  body  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $2.50  per  annum  for  each  local  board  connected  with  it, 
The  board  so  represented  to  enjoy  active  membership  in  the  said 
association. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES. 

Smallpox  has  made  its  appearance  at  but  five  points  in  the  State 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  eight  the  year  previous  and 
forty-one  the  year  before  that.  The  very  general  vaccination  which 
took  place  in  1894,  together  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
the  vaccination  of  school  children  passed  in  1893,  i^^tist  be  credited 
with  no  small  share  in  causing  this  immunity.  The  places  visited 
were: — Finleyville,  Washington  County;  Gilberton,  Schuylkill 
County;  Knoxville,  Allegheny  County;  Maltby,  Luzerne  County; 
and  Priceville,  Lackawanna  County. 

Three  of  these  being  small  villages  without  municipal  authori- 
ties, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Secretar}'  to  enforce  quarantine,  dis- 
infection and  vaccination,  which  was  done,  with  the  result  of  pre- 
venting: the  spread  of  the  disease  in  each  case.     In  the  remaining 
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two  the  local  authorities  acted  with  equal  success  under  the  advice 
of  this  Board. 

Typhoid  Fci'cr, — The  assistance  of  the  Board  in  checking  epi- 
demics of  this  disease  has  been  sought  in  twenty-one  localities, 
not  quite  as  many  as  in  the  year  previous.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  twenty-one  localities  were  the  only  places  in  the 
State  where  typhoid  fever  prevailed.  The  annual  reports  of 
cities  and  boroughs  will  indicate  many  others.  The  places 
enumerated  are  those  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  State  Board 
to  interfere,  either  because  they  were  in  rural  districts  having  no 
health  authorities,  or  because  the  water  supplies  were  contami- 
nated in  districts  beyond  the  municipal  jurisdiction. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  still  maintains  its  bad  pre-eminence  as  a 
typhoid  centre,  the  deaths  per  100,000  living  in  the  year  1895 
having  been  40,  while  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  same  year 
they  were  17  and  in  Brooklyn  16.  In  a  thoughtful  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Prof.  Henry  LeflFmann,  M.  D.,  formerly  chemist  to  this 
Board,  the  dependence  of  this  unfortunate  prevalence  of  the  most 
preventable  of  all  diseases — a  disease  the  presence  of  which  in  any 
community,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
must  be  branded  as  a  crime — on  the  polluted  water  which  the 
citizens,  those  of  them  at  least  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  expensive 
house  filters  or  table  waters,  are  compelled  to  drink,  is  demon- 
strated beyond  the  possibility  of  a  peradventure.  The  remarkable 
experience  of  Girard  College,  which  your  Secretary  has  called  at- 
tention to  in  previous  discussions  of  this  subject,- is  alluded  to.  In 
this  institution  typhoid  fever  was  found  by  your  Secretary,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  inspection  made  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak 
of  scarlet-fever,  to  be  almost  constantly  present.  The  additional 
fact  was  found  that  the  water  used  by  the  students  was  pumped 
directly  from  the  Fairmount  forebay  in  the  Schuylkill  River,  hav- 
ing no  opportunity  for  sedimentation  even.  It  was  strongly  urged 
that  a  filtering  plant  be  introduced.  This  was  done  and  the  fever 
at  once  began  to  diminish  and  soon  disappeared.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  the  2,000  residents  of  the 
college  is  the  excessive  fever  death  rate  which  prevails  among  the 
population  immediately  outside  the  College  walls,  who  are  still 
using  unfiltered,  unsedimented  water  pumped  directly  from  the 
sewage-laden  Schuylkill.  As  Dr.  Leflfmann  points  out,  this  district 
is  not  one  in  which  we  ought  to  expect  such  mortality,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  well  drained,  the  houses  are  of  good  construction  and  owned 
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and  occupied  by  people  abundantly  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  hygienic  appliances.  The  sudden  and  permanent  fall  in  the 
immense  number  of  typhoid  deaths  in  the  district  known  as 
Kensington,  coincident  with  a  change  in  the  water  supply  from  the 
grossly  polluted  Delaware,  from  which  the  people  were,  as  Dr. 
LeflFmann  truthfully  and  not  too  forcibly  puts  it,  ^'constantly  drink- 
ing their  own  sewage,"  to  the  East  Park  Reservoir,  where  the 
Schuylkill  water  has  an  opportunity  for  sedimentation  and  aeration, 
before  it  is  supplied  to  the  inhabitants^  also  affords  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  clearest  character.  It  has  been  so  thoroughly  proven 
over  and  over  again  that  the  simple  expedient  of  filtration  will  re- 
move this  deadly  potency  from  polluted  water,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  death  occurring  in  that  city  from  typhoidal 
poisoning  is  a  murder,  which  the  recording  angel  will  set  down 
opposite  the  name  of  some  one  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
either  refusing  or  failing  to  provide  this  preventive  measure. 

Scarlet  Fez'cr. — The  prevalence  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  rural  districts, 
noted  in  the  last  report,  has  steadily  increased,  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Board  having  been  invited  in  forty  outbreaks,  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  the  preceding  year. 

Diphtheria  has  prevailed  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  last  year 
and  has  been  very  fatal  except  where  the  anti-diphtheric  serum 
has  been  early  resorted  to.  The  number  of  places  which  have 
called  upon  the  Board  for  advice  or  assistance  has  been  forty-seven 
as  compared  with  thirty-six  in  1895,  an  increase  of  rather  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  this  disease  has  now  been  persistently  present  to 
an  undue  extent  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  past  year  there 
have  been  3,351  cases,  with  1,020  deaths,  as  compared  with  1,047 
deaths  the  year  before. 

Ccrebro-Spinal-Mefiitjgitis  has  been  reported  in  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia  County;  West  Catasauqua,  Lehigh  County;  South 
Bethlehem,  Northampton  County;  and  in  Catasauqua  County. 

Complaints  of  the  Pollution  of  Streams  and  other  water  supplies 
have  been  received  from  twentv  localities. 

In  Hollidaysburg,  suit  was  brought  by  that  borough  against  the 
city  of  Altoona  to  prevent  the  latter  from  emptying  its  sewage  into 
the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  former.  The  matter  is 
still  in  litigation.  The  opinion  expressed  by  your  Secretary  was 
that  by  the  introduction  of  an  ample  sewage  irrigation  plant  the 
effluent  could  be  rendered  innocuous. 
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At  Kennett  Square  the  water  supply  was  polluted  by  a  large 
kennel  of  hunting  hounds,  to  which  decomposing  carcasses  were 
fed,  the  enclosure  being  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  District 
Attorney  was  instructed  to  prosecute  the  maintainer  of  the  nuis- 
ance. The  defendant  was  acquitted  on  a  technicality,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  costs,  and  the  kennel  was  removed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mansfield,  Tioga 
County,  your  Secretary  visited  that  town  in  order  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  water  supply.  Two  very  serious  sources  of  pollu- 
tion were  found  consisting  of  the  direct  drainage  into  the  streams 
of  filth  from  stables,  water-closets,  pig-pens  and  cow-yards. 

An  interesting  investigation  into  the  water  supply  of  Carlisle,. 
Cumberland  County,  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Bacteriologist, 
Dr.  R.  L.  Pitfield,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that 
borough.  This  included  on  inquiry  also  into  the  character  of  a 
proposed  new  source  of  supply,  and  affording  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  importance  of  requiring  all  places  or  companies  pro- 
posing to  introduce  water  supplies,  to  submit  their  plans  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  proposed  source,  owned  by  a  com- 
pany, was  extolled  as  being  of  absolute  purity,  as  it  issued  in  a  large 
volume  directly  out  of  the  rocks,  and  was  of  sparkling  clearness. 
The  inspection,  however,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  spring 
issued  from  the  foot  of  a  declivity  on  which  a  filthy  village  was 
situated  and  received  very  serious  drainage  pollution.  The  old 
supply  was-therefore  retained,  with  the  precaution  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  introducing  a  filtration  plant. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  same  officer  into  the  water  supply 
of  one  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  in  whicH  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  the  ice  used  in  the  institution  had  been  cut  from  a  badly  pol- 
luted creek.  This  furnishes  additional  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  typhoid  germ  to  resist  extreme  cold. 

The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Pittsburg  during  the  past 
summer  led  the  Engineer  Inspector  of  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  Western  District  to  suggest  the  importance  of  obtaining;  defi- 
nite knowledge  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  he  prepared  a  list  of  the  towns 
included  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  a  form 
of  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Health  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  board,  of 
the  burgess  of  each  town. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  when  received  will  be  of  so 
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definite  a  character  as  to  lead  to  some  decisive  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  supply  of  that  great  centre  of  population. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  question  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  purity  of  water  supplies  continues  to  be  one  of 
great  urgency,  and  that  the  Board  would  be  unfaithful  to  its  trust 
did  it  fail  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  each 
recurring  session.  The  chemical  tests  in  the  cases  referred  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Bergey,  Assistant  Chemist.  Twenty 
samples  have  been  examined  and  reported  on. 

NEW  REGULATIONS 

liave  been  adopted  as  follows : 

XIL  For  the  Control  and  Management  of  Piggeries  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

1.  This  Board  considers  the  keeping  of  pigs  an  oflfensive  in- 
dustry. 

2.  Hog-yards  and  piggeries  will  not  be  permitted  within  200 
feet  of  any  natural  stream  or  water  course,  and  the  drainage  from 
a  piggery  shall  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  reach  any  natural  stream 
uptil  said  drainage  has  been  purified. 

3.  All  pig-pens  shall  be  constructed  with  water-tight  floors, 
either  of  plank  or  cement,  which  must  be  elevated  at  least  ten 
inches  above  the  ground. 

4.  The  feeding  of  animals  dead  from  natural  causes  to  pigs  will 
not  be  allowed.  Offal  should  not  be  fed  to  pigs  for  at  least  a  month 
before  they  are  killed.  The  animals  to  be  killed  should  be  removed 
from  the  pen  where  offal  is  fed  and  should  be  fattened  on  grain. 
Offal  from  hogs  should  not  be  fed  to  hogs,  as  disease  is  liable  to  be 
communicated  to  sound  animals  in  this  way.  Offal  from  hogs 
must  be  burned  or  buried. 

5.  All  pig-pens  must  be  daily  cleansed  and  thus  kept  free  from 
all  offensive  odors. 

6.  Where  offal  from  slaughter  houses  is  fed  to  pigs,  the  yards 
should  be.  cleansed  at  least  twice  a  week,  the  refuse  being  buried  or 
burned. 

7.  Where  garbage  or  offal  is  fed  to  pigs,  the  troughs,  basins  or 
boxes  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unwholesome  odors  from  arising. 

8.  No  hog  ranch  or  piggery  for  garbage  or  offal  feeding,  where 
more  than  fifty  head  of  swine  are  kept,  shall  be  established  or  main- 
tained without  a  permit  from  a  health  authority. 
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XIII.  The  dumping  of  night  soil  in  any  river,  stream,  lake, 
pond,  or  other  public  water  in  this  commonwealth  constitutes  a 
nuisance  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  and  is  hereby  forbidden. 

The  regulation  for  the  control  of  piggeries  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  horribly  offensive  nuisances  which  have  been 
created  by  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  pigs  kept  for  the  purpose  by 
thousands,  in  conditions  of  indescribable  filth,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  large  cities.  It  was  formulated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Preventable  Diseases,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
similar  conditions  in  other  states,  and  the  methods  therein  adopted 
for  remedying  them.  The  Board  has  been  appealed  to  from  many 
parts  of  the  State,  but  from  none  more  frequently  than  the  populous 
rural  districts  surrounding  Philadelphia.  Ever  since,  in  the  year 
1892,  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  keeping  of  hogs  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  instructed  its  Health 
Officer  to  act  accordingly,  and  more  especially  since  that  Board 
named  January  ist,  1893,  as  the  date  after  which  no  exceptions 
would  be  made  to  the  order  just  refeiTed  to,  the  State  Board  has 
been  receiving  frequent  complaints  that  garbage  hauhed  from  the 
city  was  used  as  food  for  swine,  or  as  a  fertilizer,  in  such  manner  as 
to  cause  most  serious  nuisances  to  the  residents  of  the  populous 
districts  immediately  outside  the  city  limits.  Under  instructions 
from  our  Board  these  nuisances  have  been  from  time  to  time  tem- 
porarily abated  only  to  be  renewed  after  short  intervals.  The 
Board,  therefore,  at  a  special  meeting  held  February  29th,  1896, 
adopted  the  following  preambles  and  resolution  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia  Board . 

Whereas :  Frequent  complaints  have  been  received  by  this 
Board  that  serious  nuisances  have  been  caused  and  still  exist  in 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  garbage  from  this  city,  to  be  fed  to  hogs,  at  points  short 
distances  bevond  the  citv  limits,  and 

Whereas:  This  material  contains  much  that  is  improper  to  be 
fed  to  hogs  which  are  afterwards  to  be  used  as  food  by  human 
beings,  and 

Whereas:  The  above  described  nuisances  exercise  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  many  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  well  as  the 
residents  of  outlying  districts,  and 

Whereas:  It  has  been  publicly  stated  by  the  City  Department 
which  has  the  control  of  the  disposal  of  garbage,  that  ample  pro- 
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vision  now  exists  for  the  destruction  of  this  material  by  cremation, 
incineration  or  manufacture,  therefore, 

Resolved :  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  address  a  com- 
munication to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  cily  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
spectfully urging  that  body  to  use  its  influence  to  prevent  the  con- 
veyance of  any  portion  of  the  city  garbage  outside  the  city  hmits 
for  any  other  purpose  than  Us  immediate  destruction  by  fire  or 
convertion  into  commercial  products.  This  matter  culminated 
in  a 

I'ictory  for  Saititation  on  Saturday,  October  17th,  1896,  when 
the  efjuity  proceedings  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  against  John  C. 
Lyster,  came  up  for  argument  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  No. 
4,  before  Judges  Thayer,  Arnold  and  Wilson. 

This  was  an  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defend- 
ant from  collecting  kitchen  garbage  and  ofTal  in  any  part  of  the 
city,  from  carrying  it  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  then  dis~ 
,  posing  of  it  to  hogs,  or  by  spreading  it  upon  lands  in  the  city  or 
adjoining  it. 

The  allegation  was  that  Lyster  was  collecting  garbage  and  con- 
veying it  to^  farm  in  Delaware  County,  near  the  County  line,  where 
he  fed  it  to  hogs;  and  that  he  had  no  contract  with  the  city  for  the 
collection  of  garbage,  nor  any  license  or  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Health;  that  this  course  of  conduct  was  in  violation  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  councils  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health;  that 
:  wae  liable  to  prejudice  the  public  health  by  reason  of  the  bad 
dors  which  were  carried  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  the  prob- 
ble  sale  of  the  unwholesome  flesh  of  such  fed  hogs  to  the  city. 
When  the  case  was  called  it  was  found  that  Lyster  and  others 
ad  brought  a  cross-suit  asking  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
loard  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  to  grant  these  parties  a  permit  to 
onduct  the  business  in  any  way  that  seemed  good  to  them.  The 
!ourt  held  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  was  estab- 
shed  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  questions  of  this  kind, 
nd  that  should  the  court  grant  the  mandamus  it  would  be  usurp- 
ig  the  functions  of  the  Board  and  itself  issuing  the  license,  or 
lat,  in  other  words,  the  court  would  be  substituting  itself  for  the 
loard. 
The  defendant's  answer  consisted  of  the  admission  of  fact  and 
enial  of  matters  of  law,  and  after  arguments  the  court  granted  the 
ijunction  asked  for  by  the  city. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  very  far  reaching,  and  will 
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strengthen  the  position  of  every  board  of  Jiealth  in  the  State,  inas- 
much as  it  makes  boards  of  health  final  judges  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  nuisance  and  as  to  whether  certain  industries  are 
injurious  to  the  public  health — in  other  words,  a  board  of  health  is 
a  final  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of  this  nature.  The  decision  was 
delivered  without  retiring,  through  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Judge  Thayer,  and  was  one  of  the  last  rendered  by  that  learned  and 
upright  jurist  before  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Prothonotary. 

In  leaving  the  bench  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  sanitarians  for 
the  invariable  support  which  he  has  given  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  against  the  assaults  of 
<jreed  and  avarice. 

County  Medical  Inspectors. — Much  good  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  public  spirited  officers  of  the  Board.  Their  reports 
c'ontain  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  sanitarv  condition  of 
the  villages  of  the  State, 

COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

This  admirable  precaution,  adopted  in  its  wisdom  by  the  last 
Legislature,  has  been  very  generally  enforced  by  the  school  boards, 
especially  in  the  large  cities  and  towns.  Isolated  cases  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  be  vaccinated  have  of 
course  occurred,  but  they  have  been  less  frequent  than  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend.  The  slight  amount  of  hardship  thus  inflicted 
on  children  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  education  through 
the  ignorance  or  obstinacy  of  their  parents  is  a  hundredfold  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  number  of  child-lives  saved,  and  the  prevention 
of  human  suffering  and  permanent  disability.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, which  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  not  hesitated  to  endorse, 
although  it  did  not  originate  it,  as  supposed  by  many,  carries  with 
it  a  responsibility  of  the  most  serious  nature.  It  is  charged  by  the 
opponents  of  vaccination  that  serious  results  may  follow  the  in- 
sertion of  vaccine  virus  into  the  human  svstem,  and  thev  therefore 
hesitate  to  allow  their  darlings  to  run  this  risk.  The  substitution  of 
bovine  for  humanized  virus  has  deprived  this  objection  of  much  of 
its  force.  There  still  remains  the  fact,  however,  that  unles  careful 
precautions  are  used  by  the  propagators  of  bovine  virus,  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  temporary  disability  may  result  in  those  inocu- 
lated with  their  product.  This  is  the  fault  of  certain  individual 
propagators,  who  have  no  higher  standard  than  a  commercial  one, 
and  who  do  not  exercise  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  stock,  or 
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adopt  the  necessary  precautions  of  surgical,  that  is  to  say  absolute, 
cleanliness,  in  the  maintenance  of  their  establishments,  the  perfor- 
mance of  inoculations  and  the  taking  of  the  lymph.  This  danger 
being  admitted,  it  is  impossible  for  the  health  authority  of  a  state 
which  encourages  so  peremptory  a  measure  as  compulsory  vaccin- 
ation to  avoid  the  responsibility  which  thus  devolves  upon  it  to 
adopt  every  possible  precaution  against  the  use  of  impure  virus 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
fact  our  Board  has  deemed  it  its  duty  to  institute  searching  inquiry 
into  the  methods  adopted  for  the  propagation  of  vaccine  virus  by 
different  establishments,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  states,  whose 
products  were  already,  or  were  likely  to  be,  offered  for  sale  to  her 
local  health  authorities  or  physicians.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
mittee on  Preventable  Diseases  has  undertaken  an 

Inspection  of  Vaccine  Propagating  Establishments  and  so  called 
Vaccine  Farms  throughout  the  United  States.  This  included  a 
personal  inspection  of  each  plant  by  the  Assistant  Bacteriologist  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  R.  L.  Pitfield,  and  a  capable  veterinarian  (in  most 
cases  Prof.  J.  W.  A'dams,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  \>ter- 
inary  School),  and  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  points  pro- 
duced at  each  place.    These  points  were  purchased  in  open  market. 

The  matters  investigated  were  location,  size,  number  and  con- 
struction of  buildings,  arrangements  for  cleanliness,  character  of 
animals,  mode  of  operation  and  of  taking  of  lymph,  modes  of  pre- 
paration of  virus,  precautions  taken  in  packing  and  bacteriological 
control.  Fourteen  of  these  establishments  were  visited  and  the  in- 
spectors were  uniformly  received  with  courtesy.  Of  these,  four  are 
located  in  this  State.  It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  find  thai  three 
of  these  are  not  conducted  with  such  regard  to  hygienic  precau- 
tions or  even  to  ordinary  cleanliness,  as  to  warrant  the  Board  in  ex- 
pressing anything  but  condemnation  of  the  establisments  them- 
selves and  of  the  methods  pursued  therein.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  gratifying  to  our  State  pride  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  fourth  as 
admirable  in  all  its  appointments  and  conducted  with  the  strictest 
observance  of  modern  surgical  asepsis.  The  establishment  referred 
to  is  known  as  the  Lancaster  County  Vaccine  Farms,  at  Marietta^ 
Dr.  H.  M.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  The  favorable  report 
on  this  institution  made  bv  our  Committee  is  confirmed  bv 
that  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Boards 
of  Health  made  at  Chicago  in  June  last. 
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INSPECTION  OF  ANTITOXIC  PROPAGATING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

z\t  the  same  time  that  the  vaccine  farms  were  inspected  it  was 
deemed  desirable  that  the  various  antitoxin  laboratories  in  the 
country  should  also  be  visited.  These  are  much  fewer  in  number 
than  the  former.  Four  of  them  were  carefully  investigated.  It  is 
again  a  pleasing  duty  to  a  Pennsylvanian  to  be  able  to  note  that 
the  report  gives  an  exceedingly  high  standing  to  the  biological 
laboratory  and  stables  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  stables  being  scrupulously  clean,  the  animals  sound  and 
vigorous,  the  laboratory  arrangements  good,  the  technique  care- 
ful and  thorough  and  the  product  of  somewhat  greater  strength 
than  advertised.  This  assertion  could  not  be  made  of  all  the  im- 
ported European  products.  With  these  results  of  a  very  painstak- 
ing scientific  investigation  before  it,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the 
Board  should  give  its  official  endorsement  to  the  products  of  the 
two  establishments  just  named,  as  is  done  in  European  countries, 
and  in  this  way  encourage  other  propagators  to  improve  their 
methods,  and  thus  remove  the  objections  to  modes  both  of  preven- 
tion and  of  treatment  which  are  so  full  of  present  benefit  and  of 
future  promise? 
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SHOULD  IT  BE  ENFORCED  BY  LAW? 


By  Clark  Bfxl,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  President  Medico-Legal  ^IJongress. 


This  subject  came  recently  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  introduced  by  a  paper  presented  by  Dr. 
JMortague  R.  Leverson,  which  mainly  consisted  of  an  assault  upon 
vaccination  itself. 

Most  laymen,  and  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  have 
been  educated  to  accept  vaccination  as  a  reliable,  safe,  and  the  only 
preventive  of  smallpox,  and  the  world  has  accepted  the  remedy  as 
discovered  by  Jenner,  whose  centennial  has  just  been  celebrated  by 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

It  was  not  considered  quite  the  proper  way  to  meet  the  issue  by  a 
mere  controversy,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  merits  of  vaccination,  and 
for  this  reason  the  issue  was  broadened  so  as  to  embrace  this  issue: 

"Conceding  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 
ive against  smallpox,  should  it  be  made  compulsory?*' 
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( )\\'mg  to  the  agitation  in  England  with  regard  to  compulsory 
vac^'ination  and  the  recent  adverse  report  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  to  the  alleged  intention  to  engraft  compulsor>-  vaccina- 
tion into  the  new  charter  now  being  formed  for  "Greater  New 
Y(>kiv,"  I  decided  to  ask  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  known  to  be 
most  competent  to  participate  in  the  discussion;  and,  being  quite 
ignorant  myself  of  how  the  lymph  now  in  general  use  is  obtained 
and  what  supervisions  or  precautions  are  observed  as  to  its  gen- 
uineness and  purity,!  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  boards  of 
health  in  all  the  neighboring  States  and  cities  and  to  men  eminent 
in  the  profession,  as  to  the  issues  and  especially  as  to  the  subject  of 
compulsory  vaccination  per  se: — 

Medico-Legal  Society,  Secretary's  Office,  No.  39  Broadway, 

New  York,  Nov.  14th,  1896. 

Mv  Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  notice  of  our  next 

» 

meeting  and  dinner,  to  be  held  on  the  i8th  of  November,  instant, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  present  and  to  take  part  m  the  discus- 
sion cf  the  4th  question  on  the  programme : — 

4.  Conceding  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  Vaccination  as  a  preven- 
tive against  Smallpox,  should  it  be  made  compulsory? 

May  I  also  ask  you  to  advise  me  in  time  for  use  on  that  occasion 
•  if  possible,  if  not,  as  soon  as  you  can,  upon  the  following  additional 
subjects: 

1.  What  lymph  do  you  use  in  vaccination  and  how  obtained? 

2.  Is  that  lymph  obtained  by  inoculating  the  calf  with  the  virus 
of  smallpox  or  from  any  lymph  thus  originally  obtained? 

3.  With  precisely  what  lymph  is  the  calf  vaccinated  and  how  was 
that  lymph  originally  obtained  for  use  upon  the  calf? 

4.  What  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Health  or  any 
public  official  over  the  character,  quality  and  manufacture  of  the 
lymph  employed  in  vaccinating  the  calf  as  to  its  efficiency  and  gen- 
uineness. 

5.  What  security  have  you  that  the  lymph  you  use  or  that  they 
employ  on  the  calf  is  pure? 

An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed  a  favor.  Clark  Bell. 

I  here  add  some  of  the  replies  received,  most  of  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Medico- Legal  Society  in  that  discussion. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Health,  replied  as  follows: 

Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Editor,  Etc.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  hasten  to  return  to  you  the  very  remarkable  es- 
say of  Dr.  Leverson.  I  am  amazed  at  the  bold  effrontery  of  a  man 
who  would  dare  to  make  such  an  illogical  and  mendacious  harangue 
before  a  body  of  intelligent  men.  It  surely  can  have  but  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  members  of  the  Medico- Legal  Society.     If  it  were 
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to  be  published  in  the  rehgious  press  or  in  village  papers,  where  it 
wojulci  meet  the  uninformed  and  ignorant  reader,  it  might  do  some 
harm,  but  surely  it  is  not  worth  any  one's  time  to  answer  such 
stuff  in  the  pages  of  the  Medico- Legal  Journal. 

I  return  you  the  paper  at  once,  so  that  if  you  have  any  mind  to 
submit  it  to  someone  else  to  respond  to,  there  may  be  less  delay. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  been  hindered  so  nuich  by  other  duties, 
that  i  am  far  in  arrears  in  the  preparation  of  my  annual  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  My  college  work  is  on  also  at  present 
and  1  cannot  for  some  wxeks  to  come  spare  the  time  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands  to  make  a  suitable  reply. 

Very  respectfully. 

C.    S.    LlNDSLEV. 

George  B.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Health  Commissioner  of  Xew  York 
City,  replied  to  the  question  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary : 

Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  39  Broadway,  Xew  York  City: 

My  Dear  Sir : — Your  communication  of  the  30th,  relative  to  my 
replymg  to  a  prospective  paper  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society, 
by  Dr.  M.  R.  Leverson,  in  which  he  assails  "compulsory  vaccina- 
tion,'' is  at  hand.  This  Board  is  not  in  favor  of  ''compulsory  vac- 
cination," and  never  has  been.  It  is  acting  under  the  State  laws 
when  it  assists  the  Board  of  Education  in  securing  ihe  vaccination 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  So  thoroughly  has  this  co-operation  been 
carried  out  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  three  epidemics 
of  smallpox  have  occurred  in  this  city,  not  a  single  pupil  or  teacher 
connected  with  the  public  schools  has  been  reported  to  this  Depart- 
ment as  suffering  with  smallpox.  The  reason  the  Board  of  Health 
does  not  believe  in  compulsory  vaccination  is  because  it  is  believed 
that  such  a  statute  would  result  in  antagonism  to  the  work,  which 
would  defeat  the  object  it  has  always  secured  in  the  way  of  gratui- 
tous and  voluntary  vaccination,  and  the  comparative  immunity 
from  smallpox  for  which  this  city  is  noted. 

I  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  1  should  defend  the  posi- 
tion that  Dr.  Leverson  proposes  to  take  in  this  paper. 

Yours  very  truly,  ' 

(jEO.  B.  Fowler,  Commissioner. 

• 

Dr.   Moreau   Morris,   ^F.  D.,   Health    Department,   Xew  York 

City,  replied  as  follows: 

Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  iVfedico-Legal  Society: 

Dear  Sir: — To  the  question,  ''Compulsory  Vaccination,  slKnild  it 
he  enforced  by  the  law?"  I  would  respectfully  answer,  that  for  a 
j2:eneral  State  law,  negatively,  but  for  local  purposes  in  cities  or  vil- 
lages having  a  population  of  1000  or  over,  where  large  conj^rcga- 
tions  of  school  children  especially  congregate,  there  should  be  cnw- 
pulsory  vaccination  as  a  precedent  to  school  admission. 
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The  experience  of  other  countries  and  in  this  city  in  suppressing 
the  spread  of  smallpox,  by  carefully  selected  vaccine  virus  intro- 
duced into  the  human  system  by  proper  antiseptic  means,  seems  to 
set  the  seal  of  its  legitimacy  for  public  policy  and  universal  protec- 
tion l;eyond  all  question.  The  public  protection  is  paramount  to 
any  and  all  private  interests.     Respectfully  yours, 

MoREAu  Morris,  M.  D.,  109  East  73rd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Eugene  Foster,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Geor- 
gia, replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clark  Bell,N.Y.  Medico- Legal  Society,  No. 39 Broadway,  N.Y. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Pray  pardon  my  failure  to  earlier  make  reply  to 
your  letters  of  Sept.  28th  and  Oct.  ist,  great  press  of  business  to- 
gether with  several  absences  from  the  city  has  prevented  earlier  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  I  very  sincerely  appreciate  the  compliment 
extended  in  asking  me  to  submit  a  paper  on  Vaccination  to  be  read 
on  the  3rd  Wednesday  of  November  in  reply  to  one  to  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Montague  R.  Leverson.  I  could  not  dp  justice  to  the  subject 
of  \'accination  in  a  "short  paper."  I  have'  written  exhaustively 
upon  this  subject  in  my  article  on  "The  Statistic  Evidences  of  the 
Value  of  Vaccination"  which  was  presented  at  the  Jenner  Centen- 
nial at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Atlanta.  This  paper  you  will  find  in  a  series  of  articles  which  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  If 
this  paper  does  not  produce  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
ing man  as  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  vaccination  I  could  not 
consent  to  waste  time  in  arguing  the  question  with  him.  In  my  po- 
sitions on  the  question  of  vaccination,  I  am  sustained  by  almost 
every  reputable  medical  man  in  the  civilized  world.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  good  policy  of  compulsory  vaccination ;  this  is 
a  (|uestion  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  its  efficiency  and 
safety,  and  many  of  the  best  members  of  the  medical  profession 
seriously  doubt  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination.  I  have  had  the  article  above  referred  to  re- 
printed, and  will  in  a  short  time  send  you  a  copy  of  it  if  you  desire 
me  to  do  so. 

I  very  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  copy  of  the 
Berlin  Report  of  the  Consul  General  referred  to  by  you  was  not  pre- 
servea  by  me,  that  is,  the  original  received  from  Surgeon  General 
Sternberg,  was  included  among  the  manuscript  turned  over  to  the 
printer  with  the  balance  of  my  article  read  at  the  Jenner  Centen- 
nial. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  me  Dr.  Leverson's  article  as 
promised  in  yours  of  October  ist,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  now 
receive  the  transactions  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  as  I  formerly 
did.     I  am  Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  Foster. 

Col.  W.  P.  Prentice,  counsel  for  the  health  authority,  replied  as 

follows: 
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Clark  Bell,  Esq. : 

Drar  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 
2nd  inst.,  with  its  invitation  "to  prepare,"  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  on  November  i8th,  my  "  views"  upon  the 
following  theme,  "  Conceding  the  utility  and  value  of  vaccination 
as  a  preventative,  should  it  be  made  compulsory  by  law?" 

There  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  any  open  question  subject  to  con- 
cession in  the  first  clause  of  your  theme,  in  my  opinion;  but  as  the 
Register  of  Scotland  reported  in  1874,  "there  is  but  little  of  that  un- 
reasonable opposition  to  the  practice  of  vaccination"  remaining, 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  Parliam^tary  Commission  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  Lord  Herschell  was  the  chairman,  following  similar 
reports  in  Germany  and  other  States,  closes  the  discussion  for  the 
present,  exhibiting  the  impracticability  of  opposition.  This  result 
adds  strength  to  the  argument  for  the  indirect  methods  of  securing 
vaccination.  I  have  elsewhere  in  my  book  on  ''Police  Powers"  dis- 
cussed this  question  more  at  large,  and  have  given  reference  to 
many  cases,  including  those  which  have  maintained  a  personal 
liberty  where  the  public  health  was  not  directly  endangered.  At 
page  132  this  statement  was  made,  "Compulsory  vaccination  has 
been  instituted  in  several  countries,  and  by  the  laws  in  several 
States  in  respect  to  minors.  City  ordinances  regulate  it,  but  the  in- 
direct method  of  excluding  children  not  vaccinated  from  schools 
and  factories,  or  in  case  of  immigrants,  insisting  upon  quarantine, 
and  the  offer  of  free  vaccination,  with  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  health  officers,  are  more  effective." 

This  opinion  I  still  maintain,  and  in  conmion  with  many  others, 
have  not  ceased  to  regret  the  unwise  proceedings  which  have  been 
occasionally  undertaken  in  defense  of  health  and  sanitary  layrs* 
weakening  their  proper  force.  The  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  in 
1895,  Matter  of  Smith  (146  N.  Y.,  68),  brings  up  the  sound  rule  to 
govern  such  cases,  viz. :  that,  "where  a  right  to  restrain  the  citizen 
in  his  personal  liberty,  or  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  of  a  lawful 
avocation,  is  claimed  to  sustain  the  claim,  it  must  appear  very  clear- 
ly, not  only  that  the  right  has  been  conferred  by  law,  but  that  the 
facts  existing  justify  its  exercise.  The  validity  of  the  law  is  not  so 
much  called  into  question  as  the  right  to  enforce  its  provisions," 
the  opinion  says,  and  again  uses  words  which  I  would  adopt.  "I 
think  no  one  will  dispute  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  such 
measures  as  will  protect  all  persons  from  the  impending  calamity 
of  a  pestilence,  and  to  vest  in  local  authorities  such  comprehensive 
powers  as  will  enable  them  to  act  competently  and  effectively." 
Little  can  be  added  to  the  lesson  of  this  judgment,  and  I  believe  we 
have  at  present  sufficient  laws,  if  they  are  duly  administered  and 
properly  enforced. 

T  remain  with  great  respect. 

Yours  trulv, 

W.  P.  Prentice. 
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Sir  Frederick  Bateman,  of  Norwich,  England  writes: 

Upper  and  Giles  Street,  Norwich,  Nov.  4,  1896. 

Clark  Eell,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — You  ask  my  views  on  compulsory  vaccination. 
It  so  happens  that  this  question  has  much  engaged  my  attention, 
and  I  send  you  a  pamphlet  in  which  at  page  5  you  will  see  my  ma- 
ture views  on  this  subject.    With  kind  regards, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  Bateman. 

The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Asylum 
Union  for  1895,  by  Sir  Freaerick  Bateman,  which  cannot,  for  want 
of  space,  be  given,  but  the  summary  will  be  of  great  interest,  which 
is  as  follows: 

I  hold  that  any  individual  who  from  his  obstinacy  declines  to 
avail  himself  of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination,  and  thus 
risks  not  only  his  own  life,  but  that  of  his  innocent  neighbor,  is 
just  as  much  liable,  or  ought  to  be,  to  punishment  by  law^  as  he 
who  knocks  his  neighbor  dow^n,  or  picks  his  pocket;  and  I  main- 
tain it  is  a  wicked  crime  for  persons  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  obstinacy  or  ignorance,  lo  abstain  from 
being  A^accinated  and  from  having  their  families  similarly  pro- 
tected. 

As  hypothesis  and  mere  opinion  have  but  little  influence,  1  wish 
to  support  these  remarks  by  some  documentary  evidence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  vaccination.  During  a  period  of  16  years. 
5,797  cases  of  smallpox  w^ere  admitted  into  the  Smallpox  Hospital, 
at  Highgate.  Of  this  number,  2,654  or  nearly  one-half  wxre  un- 
protected by  vaccination;  of  these,  996  died,  l)eing  35^  per  cenv. 
Now  just  mark  the  reverse ;  of  those  properly  vaccinated — and  I  lay 
great  stress  on  the  word  "properly,"  because  otherwise  these  statis- 
tics might  be  pulled  to  pieces — just  under  one  per  cent,  died;  so 
here  you  have  35^  per  cent,  dying,  of  the  un vaccinated,  and  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  vaccinated. 

The  latest  scientific  views  as  to  the  value  of  vaccination  may  thus 
be  summarised. 

1st.  \'accination  properly  performed  in  infancy,  affords  an 
almost  complete  protection  against  smallpox  up  to  the  period  of 
puberty:  but  it  is  important  to  ]:)ear  in  mind  that  vaccination  is  a 
surgical  operation,  and  should  be  j)erfornied  in  a  satisfactory  and 
careful  manner;  for  many  of  tlie  supj)osed  failures  are  in  reality  due 
to  the  careless  way  in  which  the  operation  has  been  undertaken. 

2nd.  That  in  the  few  instances  in  which  vaccination  may  fail  to 
impart  absolute  protection  against  the  smallpox,  it  nevertheless, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  modifies  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
renders  it  less  fatal,  as  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  outbreak 
at  Hackford. 

3rd.  That  at  puberty,  re-vaccination  is  strongly  to  be  recom- 
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mended,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  such  re-vaccinated  persons  may  be  re- 
garded as  permanently  protected,  although  in  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  it  may  be  a  wise  precautionary  measure  to  submit  them 
again  to  the  process  of  vaccination. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  of  the  recent  out- 
break of  smallpox  in  this  Union,  must  be  my  excuse  for  dvvelHng 
at  such  length  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.  The  arguments  for 
the  necessity  of  it  have  been  much  strengthened  by  the  remarkable 
discoveries  recently  made  in  connection  with  bacteriology  and  the 
antitoxin  treatment  of  disease,  discoveries  which  have  been  hailed 
with  acclamation  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly and  emphatically  assert  that  Sanitary  Authorities  wall  bo 
neglecting  their  duty,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  if  they  do  not  resolutely 
and  unflinchingly  put  into  operation  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
\'accination  Acts. 

C.  S.  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Connecticut,  replied  as  follows: 
Clark  Bell,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  courteous  invitation  to  me,  on  September 
1st.,  to  prepare  a  paper  "In  support  of  Vaccination,"  there  is  not  a 
word  about  "compulsory."  In  your  favor  of  September  loth,  you 
speak  of  my  proposed  paper,  "  defending  compulsory  vaccination." 
Defending  vaccination  and  defending  compulsory  vaccination 
are  two  quite  different  things.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  compulsory 
vaccination.  I  am  positively  opposed  to  it.  But  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  expediency.  The  people  of  this  country  are  too 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  personal  independence  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  personal  compulsion.  The  attempt  would  excite 
hostility  to  vaccination  that  does  not  exist  at  present,  and  would 
hinder  rather  than  promote  the  cause  of  vaccination. 

I  have  received  this  morning  another  notice  w^ith  an  invitation, 
which  I  regret  to  say  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  by  reason  of 
ether  engagements. 

Lack  of  time  obliges  me  to  reply  briefly  to  your  numerous  ques- 
tions although  they  cover  enough  for  a  small  volume.  I  will 
answer  them  as  you  have  numbered  them. 

0.(0.  Ans.  Sometimes  humanized  and  sometimes  bovine  virus. 

O.  (2).  Ans.  No. 

O.  ('3).  Ans.  From  a  previously  vaccinated  calf,  and  originally 
from  a  cow  or  heifer  with  vaccine  disease. 

Q.  (4).  Ans.  In  most  states  there  is  no  legalized  supervision. 

Q.  (5).  Ans.  My  only  security  is  the  known  care  and  precau- 
tion which  are  observed  by  the  best  producers;  except  when  I 
use  humanized  lymph,  and  then  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
health  of  the  subject  from  which  it  is  taken. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  S.  TixnsLEV. 
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\)r.  Sanil.  W.  Abbott,  Secy.  ^lass.  State  Pioard  of  Health,  replies: 
Clark  I>ell,  Esq.,  39  Broadway,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  next 
Wednesday,  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  there  but  it  is  impossible. 

I  n  reply  to  your  questions : 

(1.)  1  invariably  use  vaccine  lymph  from  the  calf.  There  is  no 
objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  human  lymph  provided  you  know 
that  it  conies  from  a  healthy  source. 

( 2. )  The  original  source  of  the  disease  in  the  cow  is  undoubtedly 
some  exposure  to  smallpox  infection.  Experiment  has  definitely 
settled  this  point.  The  term  ''spontaneous  cowpox"  has  often  been 
used  in  this  country  and  abroad  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
No  progressive  physician,  however,  at  the  present  day,  would  for  a 
moment  admit  the  use  of  such  a  term.  Infectious  diseases  have  an 
origin,  and  that  origin  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  same  kind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  terra  is  simply  used  as  a  catch-penny  dodge  for 
lining  the  pockets  of  some  particular  producer  of  vaccine  lymph.  I 
have  seen  and  examined  very  many  cases  of  cow-pox  in  the  cow 
occurring  in  large  dairies,  but  these  invariably  occurred  during 
progress  of  epidemics  of  small-pox,  such  as  those  of  1880, 1872  and 
previous  years. 

(3.)  Calves  are  vaccinated  either  with  lymph  from  other  calves 
or  with  lymph  from  healthy  children.  The  latter  method  is  quite 
as  efficient  as  the  former,  and  is  recommended  by  the  very  highest 
authorities  in  Germany  where  this  whole  subject  has  been  treated 
in  the  most  scientific  manner. 

(4.)  Very  little  supervision  is  exercised  in  this  country  over  the 
production  of  vaccine  lymph.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minne- 
sota maintains  a  small  plant  and  produces  lymph  of  a  reliable 
quality.  In  my  opinion  all  vaccine  production  should  be  under  the 
supervision  either  of  State  or  National  authorities. 

(5.)  The  only  security  now  given  is  the  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

L^inally,  the  principal  fault  in  vaccine  production  in  this  country 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  has  been  treated  commer- 
cially instead  of  scientifically.  It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  movement  is  tending  in  the  right  direction. 

Recent  inspection  of  vaccine  establishments  has  undoubtedly 
effected  considerable  reform,  but  there  is  abundant  room  for  more. 
To(^  nuich  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  vaccine  products  made  upon  a  few  specimens.  No 
good  sanitarian  is  willing  to  pronounce  upon  the  quality  of  a  sample 
of  water  from  the  chemical  analysis  alone,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  vaccine  production.  A  well-managed 
establishment  under  careful  supervision,  and  conducted  upon  the 
best  principles,  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  a  good  product. 

The  best  argument  for  compulsory  vaccination  is  the  present 
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condition  of  Germany,  which  has  been  practically  free  from  small- 
pox for  the  past  20  years,  in  consequence  of  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Most  of  the  deaths  in  Germany,  from  smallpox,  in 
three  years  have  been  those  of  recent  unvaccinated  immigrants 
from  Russia,  France  or  Italy. 

The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  has  just  issued  a  pub- 
lication, entitled  "Smallpox  and  Vaccination,''  which  presents  very 
fully  the  history  of  the  subject,  together  with  much  that  is  valuable 
with  reference  to  present  conditions  in  that  country.  Many  figures  , 
are  presented  which  do  not  reflect  creditably  upon  the  condition  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  and  show  that  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox in  these  communities  is  inversely  as  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  are  conducted. 

It  appears  from  this  document  that  in  the  five  years  (1889-1893) 
the  death-rate  from  smallpox  in  the  German  Empire  was  only  2.3 
in  each  million  inhabitants,  while  in  the  neighboring  countries  it 
was  as  follows : 

In  France 147.6  per  million. 

In  Belgium 252.9 

In  Austria 313-3 

In  Russia 836.4 

Or.  in  other  words,  had  the  same  rates  of  mortality  from  smallpox 
prevailed  in  Germany  as  existed  in  each  of  these  four  countries, 
there  would  have  been  a  loss  by  death  from  smallpox,  respectively, 
of  7.321,  12,584,  15,558  or  41,584,  according  to  the  country  with 
which  the  comparison  is  made.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  compiler  in  closing  the  volume 
pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jenner,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  "the  number  of  those  who  look  back  upon  this  day  (May 
14,  1796)  with  thankful  hearts  may  continually  increase." 

Yours  respectfully, 

Samuel  W.  Arp.ott. 

Ecnj.  F.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Penna., 
replies : 
Mr.  Clark  Bell,  Secretary  Medico-Legal  Society, 

No.  39  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— The  matter  of  which  you  request  information  from 
me  to  be  used  in  the. discussion  at  the  meeting'  November  i8th, 
is  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
replying  to  your  communication.  As  a  portion  of  my  answer,  1 
send  you  a  copy  of  "Public  Health"  for  July  last,  and  refer  you  es- 
pecially to  page  145,  on  which,  and  the  six  pages  following,  you 
will  find  a  very  full  statement  of  the  methods  pursued  at  the  Lan- 
caster Vaccine  Farm,  the  product  of  which  I  use  exclusively  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend. 

With  regard  to  questions  4  and  5,  I  would  say  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  makes  frequent  inspections  of  this  establishment 
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?.♦  \\x\t'y\ti*^t-t\  tirr>-.  and  that  fy>th  the  precautions  taken  ami  the 
r'  -utt  ^/f  th<f'  \9'A('^*'rvt\*i^\c'A  te^t^.  as  well  a^  the  clir.ical  evMcnce. 
"/Tivifi'^'d  m"  that  [>iire  1;  rr.ph  i^  u-e'l  in  propa^tion  and  is  «!!:i- 
f/*r,-'-d  fr^/rn  thin  *\\.'A)\\'..\\\*  i.t.    I  ha.e  thr  h'^n^r  to  oe. 

Vour-ii  very  truly. 

liEXT.  Lee. 

'[  Ik'  extrart  to  .vhirh  Dr.  Lee  refers  is  from  the  re|>ort  made 
jiui*'  15,  f^95.  hy  f^ofi^rt  L.  I'itt-field.  M.  D.,  AsM^tant  Bacterio- 
lotri'alJHt  I'a,  State  hoard  of  Health,  to  the  committee  on  prevent- 
;iM/'  dis^avs  of  that  iViard,  published  in  the  new  journal  called 
I'lihlir  Il'-alth.  vol,  I,  No.  3,  p,  145,  and  relate*  to  the  Lancaster 
^  otintv  \  arrine  larm<«,  of  Marietta,  l*a.  A  description  of  the 
fiH'thorU  <-rT)pIoud  in  tin*  vaccination  of  the  calf  is  ^ven  in  de- 
f;ij|,  f<s  follows: 

r  I,  X'arcination  of  animals. 

a.  description  of  method. — The  animal  is  strapped  to  the  \' 
jiiece  with  f^irths,  and  then  is  swunj^;^  over  on  back.  The  spinal  c^^l- 
iitnn  docs  not  rcsi  on  the  table,  a  space  in  the  cushion  accomin*/)- 
dr'ititij.^  it. 

b.  I'oiiit  of  selcctifm  for  vaccination. — The  point  selected  is 
the  scutcheon  over  the  biceps  muscle  and  sometimes  anterior  to 
the  udder  anci  on  the  b.'ick,  but  it  is  considered  best  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander to  use  the  scutcherju. 

c.  Area  of  scarification. — The  area  of  scarification  is  about  the 
si/e  of  a  half  dollar,  and  six  to  ei^ht  arc  made  on  each  leg. 

d.  I  low  scarified. —1'lie  animal  is  carefully  washed  with  bichlo- 
ti<le  s(»lutinn.  twice  shaved  and  washed,  dried  with  a  clean  towel, 
and  then  scarified  with  knife  previously  sterilized.  The  lymph 
from  the  spades  is  carefully  rubbed  in. 

e  What  jireparation  j^iven  the  hands.  Clothing"  of  operator. — 
(  )perator  washes  his  hands  in  bichloride,  and  is  dressed  in  a  clean 
Mtit  nf  uhite  duck,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  operator 
t«»  k'cp  his  person  clean. 

f.  (  liaracter  nf  seed  used. — The  seed  used  is  preserved  on 
spade  points  in  a  refrigerator,  where  all  other  vaccine  matter  is 
preserved, 

I  J.   Maturity  of  vesicle  and  the  time  of  removal. 

a.  TiMupcrature  at  higlu'st.- -loj]  degrees  to  104  degrees  F., 
take\i  twice  daily. 

b.  Removal  of  lymph.  The  ojurator  is  guided  by  the  areola 
abiMit  the  vesicle  as  to  the  proper  time  to  remove  the  lymph,  also 
b\  the  teujperature.  The  proper  time  for  remo\ing  the  lymph 
is  froui  5  7  d;i\s.  de]>endini;  U])on  circumstances.  The  crust  is 
hani  tt»  keep  in  place  and  is  convex  rather  than  concave  as  in  the 
human  s\d>|ect. 

I  \.   rtM>d  and  water. 
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a.  Regarded  by  operator.— These  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  disease.  If  the  least  musty  food  or  un- 
palatable water  be  g^iven,  the  animal  may  refuse  to  eat  or  drink 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  will  frequently  result 
in  an  abortive  condition  of  the  vesicle.  Plenty  of  good,  fresh  water 
IS  absolutely  necessary  if  you  desire  a  lymph  that  will  give  the 
greatest  perfection  of  development  and  the  least  inflammatory 
action. 

b.  Character  of  food  used. — Corn  chop  and  bran  (half  of  each  by 
weight),  mixed  with  cut  hay  in  a  concrete  mixing  box,  which  can 
be  kept  clean  and  will  not  sour  readily,  have  given  them  the  best 
results,  next  to  forage  crops,  of  which  they  use  cow-peas  and  oats, 
green  wheat  and  rye,  clover,  Hungarian  millet,  and  fodder  corn. 
Food  from  a  silo  they  are  unable  to  use,  as  it  requires  from  two  to 
three  weeks  to  get  the  animal  accustomed  to  it,  and  changing  them 
every  thirty  days  renders  it  to  them  an  impossible  food. 

e.  Water  supply. — Water  works,  having  three  large  reservoirs 
arched  over  in  the  hill-side  and  supplied  with  water  from  two  sour- 
ces ;  one  from  the  roof  water  and  the  other  forced  by  a  wind  pump 
from  a  well  7y  feet  deep ;  this  water  is  river  water,  filtered  through 
a  sandv  loam.  All  the  water  from  these  reservoirs,  used  for  water- 
ing  stock,  operating  uses  and  cleaning  purposes,  is  first  filtered 
through  bricks,  then  through  Pasteur  plates  arranged  in  reservoirs. 
These  reservoirs  are  located  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  tapping 
of  water  throughout  the  establishment.  They  are  also  connected 
with  the  town  supply.  The  cattle  are  watered  by  turning  water 
into  their  troughs,  which  are  lined  with  galvanized  iron.  This  in- 
sures them  a  much  more  ample  supply  than  the  use  of  buckets  in 
the  hands  of  employees. 

14.  Preparation  of  vesicle. — ^This  is  done  on  the  7th  day  gen- 
erally. 

a.  Cleansed. — The  parts  around  the  vesicle  are  cleansed  with  a 
solution  of  bichloride  and  are  then  washed  with  water. 

b.  Removal  of  crust. — This  is  accomplished  with  great  care  by 
means  of  a  knife,  and  the  parts  under  this  are  sponged  with  sterile 
water  and  sponge  until  all  the  pus  has  been  washed  away. 

c.  Care  taken  with  vesicle. — The  vesicle  is  carefully  cleansed  and 
the  lymph,  as  it  exudes,  is  gathered  from  the  base  of  the  vesicle  by 
means  of  sterile  brushes  and  applied  to  the  points.  The  points  are 
not  touched  by  the  operator  with  his  hands  or  person  at  any  time. 

d.  Application  of  lymph  to  points  or  tubes. — ^The  lymph,  by 
means  of  brushes,  is  painted  on  the  points  held  in  wooden  clamps 
holding  50  each. 

e.  Collection  and  preservation  of  seed. — This  is  collected  upon 
spade  points  and  preserved  in  refrigerator.    . 

f.  Fluid  lymph. — Is  collected  from  the  cleansed  vesicle  and 
mixed  in  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  glycerine.  It  is  collected  by 
a  scapel  from  the  vesicle  and  flows  from  it  into  a  receptacle  pre- 
viously sterilized.     It  is  then  rim  into  capillary  tubes. 
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f  5,  Care  of  points  and  tubes. 

a.  Preparation  of  naked  points. — These  are  soaked  in  alcoho! 
and  pJaccd  on  a  screen  and  then  a  lighted  match  ignites  all  the  al- 
cohol. They  are  then  placed  in  a  hot  air  sterilizer  for  an  hour  at 
1 50  degrees  C.    This  double  procedure  is  unnecessary-. 

h.  Sterilization  of  points  and  tubes. — ^This  is  accomplished  in  a 
luit  air  sterilizer. 

r.  Packing  of  points. — After  the  points  are  inoculated  they  are 
dropped  from  the  frames  into  clean  jars,  and  from  these  they  are 
packed  into  glass  bottles.  There  is  a  minimum  amount  of  hand- 
ling with  the  fingers  in  this  operation. 

rl.  Crusts. — Crusts  are  sold  but  not  advertised. 

i\  Lymph  tubes. — Tubes  sufficient  for  one  vaccination  are  tiled 
))V  capillary  attraction.  Other  tubes  containing  enough  for  10, 
20  (ft  50  vaccinations  are  filled  and  corked  at  one  end,  the  other 
end  is  drawn  to  a  point,  the  lymph  is  caused  to  exude  by  pressing 
in  the  cork. 

16.  IJacteriological  control. — No  bacteriological  control  is 
j^ivcn,  but  bacteriological  principles  bearing  upon  aseptic  steriliza- 
lion  arc  carefully  followed  out.  Great  care  is  evinced  in  this  direc- 
tion and  much  effort  has  been  spent  to  render  the  product  as  clean 
and  aseptic  as  posstble. 

Puictcriological  examination  of  vaccine  products. — In  common 
with  those  of  other  places,  those  of  Lancaster  County  Farms  were 
purchased  in  open  market  and  submitted  to  the  same  method  of 
analysis  previously  described. 

X  umber  of  bacteria  on  vaccine  points  and  in  fluid  lymph. — 
Product  Gelatine  Apgar  at  37  degrees 

One  ])()int  175 

( )no  point  . . .  175 

( )ne  (Irop  fluid  lymph    ... 

Sntnmary. — This  is  an  admirable  establishment  in  every  particu- 
lar Xo  objections  could  be  found  in  so  far  as  hygenic  arrange- 
ments go;  the  farm  is  thoroughly  drained  and  the  interior  of  the 
buildings  scrupulously  clean.  The  animals  seemed  well  fed  and  of 
excellent  breeds.  The  habitual  and  thorough  testing  with  tubercu- 
lin in  every  animal,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical  examination, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  a  needless  precaution  to 
filter  water,  and  to  burn  ofi*  the  .points  before  sterilizing  them.  The 
cKcellent  bacteriological  showing  of  the  product,  purchased  with 
the  others  in  a  large  drug  store,  is  an  index  to  the  hygenic  condition 
rf  the  cattle  and  the  pains  taken  in  removing  the  lymph  to  keep  it 
aseptic. 

The  report  of  On  Pittsfield  from  which  I  make  some  extracts  of 
matters  germane  to  this  discussion,  in  addition  to  that  part  of  it 
citeil  !>y  Or,  Lee,  is  of  great  interest.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Pittfield's 
lepoii  \o  the  Pa,  State  Roard: 

"I  Uore  are  a  number  of  problems  to  be  discussed  in  dweUing  on 
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the  propagation  of  vaccine  lymph.  These  concern  the  elimination 
of  tlie  diseased  cattle  from  the  healthy;  the  sterilization  of  the 
points,  hands,  instruments,  etc.;  the  care  of  the  vesicle;  the  pre- 
paration of  the  skin;  and  the  aseptic  removal  of  the  lymph. 

"At  but  two  of  the  stations  visited  was  tuberculin  used;  in  two 
tlie  animal  was  killed  and  examined  before  the  lymph  was  sold.  The 
possibility  of  infecting  points  with  anthrax  bacilli  exists,  since 
in  many  localities  cattle  are  often  affected  with  this  disease.  At  no 
establishment  could  we  learn  of  any  precautions  against  such  a  pos- 
sibility. In  many  establishments  malignant  oedema  and  tetanus 
bacilli  might  find  their  way  to  the  vesicle  and  thence  to  the  points 
and  tubes,  because  dust  in  large  quantities  abounds  in  the  incubat 
ing  stables.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  farms  where  the  hay- 
loft is  directly  above  the  stables,  as  dust  from  hay  and  manure  is 
well  known  to  contain  these  germs,  and  such  dust  could  easily  filter 
down  directly  upon  the  vescicles.  Cases  of  gangrene  and  tetanus 
following  vaccinations  have  been  reported. 

"In  many  places  simple  cleanliness  is  sadly  neglected;  in  others, 
however, the  principles  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  are  rigidly  observed, 
and  lymph  from  such  establishments  should  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence. Sterilization  of  the  hands,  instruments  and  apparel  is  a  great 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  as  is  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
points  and  tubes. 

"The  sale  of  crusts,  because  of  the  pus  and  dust  contained  in  them, 
iihouid  be  forbidden  by  law.  Soiye  operators  not  only  render  the 
fresh  skin  aseptic  by  scrubbing  and  antiseptics,  but  also  carefully 
clean  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  after  the  removal  of  the  crust,  with  an- 
tiseptics. If  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  taking  qualities  of  the 
lymph,  it  is  an  excellent  procedure.  In  some  places  we  found  that 
the  pus  layer,  for  such  it  is,  was  not  regarded  by  the  operators  as 
pus.  In  fact,  some  regard  it  as  a  particularly  strong  lymph  and 
charge  their  points  with  it.  Such  points  should  not  be  used.  Mi- 
croscopical examination  of  this  substance  reveals  pus  organisms  in 
large  quantities,  also  typical  pus  cells. 

"Points  should  be  placed  in  frames  and  carefully  sterilized,  and 
after  this  they  should  not  be  handled  at  all.  The  application  of  the 
lymph  to  the  points  by  means  of  a  sterile  brush  is  an  excellent  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  only  economical,  in  so  far  as  time  and  saving  of 
lymph  go,  but  it  is  also  scientific.  The  individual  application  of  the 
point  to  the  vesicle  irritates  it.  The  point  is  likely  to  be  contami- 
nated by  the  fingers,  and  the  drying  of  these  points  on  dusty,  un- 
sterile  plates  is  antiquated  and  unscientific." 

Regarding  the  propriety  of  compulsory  legislation,  conceding 
the  utility  and  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  that  the  virus  is  properly 
prepared  and  the  vaccination  carefully  conducted. 

Upon  the  law  of  the  matter  I  am  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
views  of  Col.  Prentice. 

In  case  of  a. threatened  epidemic  where  the  safety  of  the  lives  of 
others  and  general  immunity  from  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  the 
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'i*'*'0/n.  the  State  it  may  be  claimed  won^d  have  a  rigiit  to  interiere 
i^^iinhi  the  f/nvate  and  indi^ndual  right  as  in  the  case  of  a  contia- 
^^raX'^/n,  in  tearing  down  a  building  in  its  path  to  save  others  be- 
.'/nd  it. 

It  Mfeemi^  to  me  that  enough  has  already  been  disclosed  in  this  dis- 
'M^-iVm  to  make  the  State  hesitate  in  assuming  the  extraordinary 
]^>A  rr  of  compulsion  over  an  indi\ndual  protest. 

'i  here  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  terrible  results,  of  health 
j^Trnanently  ruined  and  life  rendered  not  alone  valueless  but  hor- 
rible bv  vaccination. 

If  it  sh'/uld  fie  claimed  fjy  the  sufferer  that  the  physician  who 
'4>erated  ^or  the  State  if  compulsor}-;  was  liable  in  damages  for  the 
injury  it  would  l>e  imjx»ssible  to  meet  or  deny  the  justice  of  such  a 
^laim. 

It  M^ems  to  Ik:  true  that  there  is  no  State  or  official  supervision 
',vfrr  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  vaccine  matter  now  in  universal 
tiM%  and  this,  where  vaccination  is  compulsor>%  is  inexcusable  neg- 
U'Ct,  The  manufacture  is  at  present  a  purely  commercial  and  busi- 
lursj*  matter,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  courts  would  sus- 
tain I  he  enforced  vaccination  of  a  citizen  against  his  will,  %vithout 
the  State  itself  assumed  the  responsibility,  not  alone  of  the  purity 
of  tl^r  virus,  but  of  the  outcome  of  the  administration. 

Those  American  officials  who  are  in  a  situation  to  be  best  inform- 
ed upof)  this  subject,  like  I-)r.  Fowler,  C.  S.  Lindsley,  Moreau  Mor- 
ris, and  others,  are  unwilling  to  favor  making  vaccination  compul- 
sory, Iwcn  while  conceding  and  asserting  the  power  of  the  State 
ihev  doubt *the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  such  a  law,  and  on  a  view 
*;f  tlu;  whole  ground,  I  incline  to  that  view. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  is  such,  and  so  great  is  the  doubt  and 
iliHtruHt  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  educated  classes  (not  the  igno- 
ratit  or  i)rejudiced  alone),  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt 
to  legislate  compulsory  vaccination  without  the  State  at  the  same 
time  charged  itself  with  responsibility  in  all  cases,  as  well  with  the 
jMirity  of  the  virus  used  as  against  any  unfavorable  result  to  the 
vaccinated. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
|»ort  of  the  Royal  Commission,  adverse  to  corApulsory  vaccina- 
tion, we  should  hesitate  before  we  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any 
epidemic  especially,  to  enforce  by  statute  such  an  encroachment 
upon  the  personal  rights  of  a  citizen,  as  compulsory  vaccination 
with  ItH  risks  (against  and  over  his  protest),  which  comes  from 
the  cMiforcemcnt  of  a  compulsory  statute.  Again,  when  we  con- 
sider the  views  of  such  observers  as  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Dr. 
Heiij.  Lee.  and  particularly  the  careful  report  of  Dr.  Robert  I.. 
PittRficld  to  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  Pa.,  in  which  he  reports  a  care- 
ful and  critical  examination  of  a  large  number  o£  the  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  virus,  showing  that 
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in  the  major  part  great  carelessness  and  negligence  exists  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  product,  and  that  no  official  supervision  exists 
anywhere  over  this  manufacture ;  should  we  not  consider,  in  view 
of  the  imminent  risk  to  the  citizen  from  the  use  of  carefully  col- 
lected virus,  that  some  legislation  should  protect  the  citizen  (if 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  vaccination  shall  be  legalized) 
from  the  serious  consequences  following  the  use  of  impure  virus. 


THE  CAUSATION  OF  DIPHTHERIA.* 


By  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical  Officer  op  H£alth,|Leith. 


Xot  long  ago — it  was  in  May  of  this  year  (1896) — circumstances 
found  me  in  London. 

"Have  you  been  to  The  Poplars?"  inquired  a  medical  friend. 

"No,"  I  answered.     "Where  is  The  Poplars?" 

"The  Poplars,"  he  said,  "is  the  name  of  the  farm  at  Sudbury  in 
Middlesex  where  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum  is  prepared.  Dr. 
Blank,  from  India,  and  I  intend  to  drive  out  there  to-morrow.  Will 
you  come?" 

•    "I  should  with  pleasure,"  I  said,  "but  I  fear  my  duties  will  pre- 
vent me.*' 

And  they  did. 

But  on  another  day  I  took  the  train  at  Euston  Station.  Sudbury 
lies  in  Middlesex,  to  the  north-west  of  London.  From  Euston  it  is 
only  some  eight  miles  by  rail.  The  train  sweeps  you  rapidly  out  of 
the  new-laid  north  of  London  into  a  purely  agricultural  landscape. 
You  pass  Willesden,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  Wembley,  until  you 
come  to  a  little  country  station  that  seems  as  far  from  London  as 
the  Glenkens  of  Galloway. 

When  I  arrived  at  Sudbury  I  asked  my  way  to  The  Poplars.  The 
Poplars?  The  first  person  was  not  certain ;  he  bade  me  inquire  of  a 
carrier,  whose  horse  stood  at  a  public-house  door.  Of  him,  then,  I 
inquired:  but  his  knowledge  was  vague.  "I  think,  sir,  it  is  about 
a  mile  farther  on,  to  the  left  hand  side."  I  walked  onwards,  over 
a  dusty  road,  among  rows  of  tall  trees,  and  I  was  saluted  every- 
where with  the  charming  and  inimitable  greenery  of  southern 
English  landscapes.  At  last,  guided  by  the  map  as  much  as  by 
personal  inquiry,  I  came  to  a  farm — a  dairy  farm.   "No,  sir;  The 
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('ofilarn  \%  Vdr\\M'\  fjn/*  Kvery  fmt  that  answered  ^x>ke  of  The 
l'ojil;ir%  in  t\u'  tuosi  cfprntry/n  tone  of  voice,  as  if  one  dairy  fami 
wiTf  lik^'  anoth<'r^  and  fmc  grteti  field  not  more  than  another  green 
i'ivUl,  1  hey  fallowed  no  ftign  that  within  stonethrow  of  their  door  a 
tnirarlc  wa*  ii^om^^  fonvard.  The  resources  of  science  and  the  rc- 
htnirvvtk  (ti  tiattirc  were  here  coming  to  deadly  grips,  and  the  victory 
wan  \vnn  likely  to  be  with  nature  than  with  science.  Here  the  in- 
lelliM  t  of  an  inventive  century  was  busy  among  the  waft  and  the 
wool  of  liiv'h  evolving  web,  if  haply  one  patch  or  pattern  might  yield 
np  itn  neercl.  The  tall  trees  near  me,  the  green  grass  farther  away ; 
the  farm-yard  livinji  things  here,  the  silent  farmer  there;  the  silent, 
Htill  life  made  more  silent  and  more  still  by  the  oppressive  contrast 
with  the  tangled  noises  of  London, — all  came  together  in  my 
iniagi nation  an  1  a])proached  this  farm  of  mystery,  where  the  Faust 
of  our  era,  Science,  was  busy  with  his  alembics  and  his  books  of 
nia^fie  atxl  weahh  of  learning  that  should  save  man  from  his  sorrow. 
And  I  wan  reminded  of  the  Spirit's  reply  to  Faust  when  he  was 
beginning  to  handle  the  instruments  of  mystery: 

In  tlie  currents  of  Life,  in  action's  storm 

I  wander  and  I  wave; 

ICvervwhere  1  be, 

nirlh  and  tlie  grave. 

An  infinite  sea, 

A  web  ever  growing, 

A  life  ever  flowing: 

Thus  1  weave  at  the  loom  of  the  years 

The  garment  of  life  that  the  (iodhead  wears. 

At  Inst  1  came  on  some  roadside  houses  which  the  Time  Spirit 
seemed  to  treat  kindly.  There  was  The  Poplars.  I  rang  and  was 
atinutled.  In  the  loom  I  recognised  books  and  photographs  and 
interests  that  beli^njjed  to  my  friend  when  we  were  at  college  to- 
j^elher;  antl  when  the  first  doctor  appeared  I  found  him  the  same 
I  lear  eved  scientific  idealist  that  I  have  known  and  admired  for  so 
many  yeurs  a  gentleman  who  came  from  South  Carolina  to  learn 
the  science  of  n^edioine  at  Aberdeen,  and  who  now,  after  years  of 
pvaotual  study,  was  still  filling  his  mind  with  more  mysteries  of 
U'leteriologv ,  The  doctor-in-chief — thedirectorof  thisfarm — came 
in  %\bo«t  halt  an  hour  afterwards.  He  also  is  an  Aberdeen  gradu- 
;*te.  anil  a  c\>nlen>jH»ry  of  my  own.  It  did  not  lessen  the  feeling  of 
UMU.nwe  that  two  of  the  same  rniverMty  should  have  come — one 
tuMu  the  North  ot  Scotland,  the  other  from  the  Southern  States — 
t\^  wxmK  kmu  tv^jjethoi  and  help  to  make  the  life-saving  fluids  that 
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have  raised  our  hopes  so  high.  And  more  than  ever  I  felt  that  here 
is  your  true  man  of  practice :  he  labors  night  and  day  in  the  light 
of  the  pure  intellect,  adding  fact  to  theory  and  developing  theory 
from  fact;  heeding  neither  day  nor  night,  neither  wealth  nor 
poverty,  neither  comfort  nor  pain;  caring  only  for  the  truth  and  the 
good  ft  may  do.  So  long  as  life  can  offer  us  those  free  minds  ready 
to  give  themselves  up  to  truth  and  the  service  of  man,  the  pessimist 
may  utter  his  worst  but  the  world  is  going  forward. 

The  afternoon  was  a  lucky  one.  A  wire  had  been  received  the 
night  before  from  Egypt  for  a  supply  of  serum.  Immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  wire  the  horse  was  bled  and  the  blood  subjected  to 
all  the  operations  necessary  to  separate  off  the  serum  and  maintain 
ii  pure.  These  operations  are  very  simple  and  they  apply  to  all 
the  serums  prepared — ^to  the  anti-diphtheretic  serum  among  the 
rest.  The  horse  is  bled  from  the  neck  in  the  way  familiar  to  most 
men.  The  blood  is  received  into  a  large  flask,  perfectly  sterilised, 
in  this  flask  it  is  allowed  to  sit  until  the  clot  separates  from  the 
serum.  The  serum. is  then  decanted  off  and  filtered  through  a 
Chamberland-Pastcur  or  Berkefeld  filter,  under  pressure  of  a  small 
air-pump.  This  process  is  very  slow;  the  serum  is  more  or  less 
viscid,  and,  unlike  water,  it  filters  ver\'  slowly  through  the  minute 
pores  of  the  Kieselguhr  or  porcelain.  At  every  stage  every  precau- 
tion is  taken  against  contamination,  and  the  purpose  of  the  filtra- 
tion is  to  free  the  serum  of  any  chance  micro-organisms  caught  in 
the  passage  from  the  horse  to  the  flask.  The  next  stage  is  the  bot- 
tling, and  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  the  bottling  of  the  first  anti- 
choleraic  serum  ever  drawn  from  a  horse  in  Britain,  possibly  in  the 
world.  The  process  is  very  rapid  and  very  precise.  The  two  doc- 
tors and  the  Laboratory  Boy  take  up  their  places  at  a  bench,  the 
American  on  the  left,  the  Director  in  the  middle,  the  Laboratory 
Boy  on  the  right.  Ready  to  the  hand  of  the  American  is  a  heap  of 
small  phials,  perfectly  sterilised  and  plugged  with  cotton-wool, 
in  front  of  him  is  the  flask  of  filtered  serum.  The  flask  has  a  hooded 
pipetie.  Attached  to  this  flask  is  a  blow-pipe  bellows  which  he 
works  by  foot,  so  forcing  the  serum  through  the  pipette.  To  his 
right  is  a  bunsen  burner.  In  front  of  the  Director  lies  a  vessel  with 
indiarubber  corks,  also  sterilised.  In  front  of  the  Laboratory  Boy 
is  a  vessel  ol  melted  paraffin,  kept  at  boiling  point.  At  a  signal 
from  the  Director  the  work  begins.  The  American  snatches  a 
phial;  with  a  forceps,  which  he  passes  through  the  bunsen  flame, 
he  removes  over  the  flame  the  plug  of  cotton-wool,  instantly  places 
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'  **,  '  '/r«  rr.to  t!o*:  ;.?-:^  o-ier  th-t  £iirje-  arjf  harji*  the  corkef  phial 
",  ">:  \ji^'x/n:/fr^  !>'.-..    He  in  hi*  t:m  Ir;:*  tbe  ccrkcd  en:  into 

"<zzy"^,  <r:r.  Wj  z'^r.^'.\'  th^t  5oni«e  6ac  t. rials  cav  be  nl-ed  in  an  h :-:ir. 

'    »        ^»     .».'%     ^^r  .m^..-^    --»'^  y/^-  ^Jj   A«  V    AlCT^..    ..XS    ^^^    •.««.  ^  JWI^'-'I^    .  -■-     fcWdifc  •       *  J^M.%. 

':  V  :r%,  ar,'!.  if  ;>o^*: v!^,  'y/r,%*rr.  Tf  at  the  en  i  of  thai  tirtx  any  one  of 
a:  *^  \t/jh  \  *'r^.  CzzTA^ri  ki'^T.  of  intpnrity  or  microlic  life,  the  whole 
'i^.  :k  ^.*:*:^r^,;*'A,  >,'zrT.  :•  the  care  taken  m  the  preparation  of  these 
'.-';- a?e  ar.t:'!'/t-r%  to  those  delicate  and  remorseless  poisons.  What 
:,,^  ffrt-Jt  c/i  th:%  day'%  V>ttHng  may  ^je  we  shall  donbtless  bear  in  doe 

>.:Virftard%  I  was  taken  round  the  tarm.  which  has  twenty-two 
; //!»-%,  many  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  by  the  score.  Among 
!r,^  W^^\  the  iJirector  pointed  out  the  first  pony  that  had  ever 
;.;''IdH  an ti-^Iipht heretic  strum  in  Britain.  He  had  now  ceased  to 
^  J'- Id  any;  but  he  was  kept  as  an  interesting  old  friend,  and  he  was 
'ui^ly  enjoying  the  life  he  had  so  well  earned  by  his  blood.  The 
'/th#^  interpreting  phenrjmena  of  this  marvellous  factory  of  animal 
flMid*  it  w/uld  lead  me  too  far  from  my  purpose  to  describe. 

NS'hat  I  have  descril^ed,  however,  is  intended  to  bring  out  a 
*-  fiarp  amirasi.  At  this  farm  we  find  that  diphtheria  has  a  perfectly 
definite  meaning;  it  yields  its  poison;  it  produces  its  definite  se- 
/jiU'nc^-*  of  mortiid  phenomena;  it  produces  its  antidote.  At  ever>' 
fage  it  in  under  control;  its  actions  and  reactions  can  be  pre- 
dirf<'d;  ft*  pn'ci<>e  strength  can  be  measured;  it  can  be  neutralized 
to  a  pr-rf^-'t  nirrrty,  I  was  shown  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diphthe- 
ria fltii/l  whirh,  so  I  was  informed,  was  the  most  concentrated  and 
Mrof)g(«if  rliphthcria  poison  hitherto  produced  in  the  world.  Yet 
it  wan  in  itsi;  there  to  produce  definite,  predictable  results.  This 
in  on  the  one  hand:  a  definite  set  of  logical  relations,  a  definite 
thr«ory  of  causation,  a  definite  verification  in  practice. 

What  \>  there  on  the  other  hand?  There  are  masses  of  specu- 
lafiofiH  and  r^fjscrvations  and  statistics;  cases  and  epidemics  and 
dc-athn;  crMitcntion  and  argument  and  counter-argument.  There 
arr  di«»pntcs  on  the  part  that  is  due  to  air,  to  climate,  to  season,. 
In  nituatirMi,  to  s(m1,  to  subsoil,  to  water,  to  soil-water,  to  damp- 
ness of  houses,  to  absence  of  light,  to  filth,  to  accumulations  of 
lefii^fe,  to  decaying  vegetables,  to  unsanitary  drains,  to  articles 
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of  food,  to  the  lower  animals,  to  personal  disposition,  to  personal 
habit,  to  personal  contagion,  to  the  aggregation  of  children  in 
schools,  and  to  manv  other  more  individualized  and  detailed  cir- 
ciimstances  and  conditions.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  room  for 
much  scientific  labor;  innumerable  disputes  are  impossible;  but 
it  ought  to  be  the  endeavor  of  the  men  of  practice  to  bring  to 
these  vast  masses  of  unorganized  observation  the  same  definite 
and  persistent  methods  as  characterize  the  men  of  science,  who  are, 
after  all,  the  most  highly  developed  men  of  practice. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Association  last  year  I  gave  a  brief 
and  general  outline  of  diphtheria  as  it  is  at  present  known  to 
science.  This  year  I  have  been  requested  to  open  a  discussion 
on  the  causation  of  diphtheria.  Logically,  cause  is  the  particu- 
lar combination  of  conditions  that  precedes  any  occurence  of  the 
disease.  When  diphtheria  is  pure,  as  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  life-history  of  the  Klebs-Lof!ler  bacillus  growing  in 
a  certain  media — ^whether  the  medium  be  an  albuminous  fluid 
in  a  test-tube  or  the  varied  tissues  of  an  animal.  For  a  pure  case 
of  the  disiease,  therefore,  the  question  of  causation  may  be  regarded 
as  no  longer  open.  When,  however,  diphtheria  is  impure  or 
mixed,  as  it  almost  invariablv  is  in  the  actual  human  being,  the 
question  of  cause  is  no  longer  so  simple.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  determine — not  whether  the  bacillus  working  in  a  particu- 
lar medium  will  cause  the  disease,  but — why  the  disease  has  oc- 
curred in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time.  And  this  is  a 
vastly  more  complex  question.  The  media  for  the  growth  of  the 
bacillus  are  no  longer  limited  to  the  known  compositions  of  the 
bacteriological  laboratory;  they  are  various  as  the  conditions  of 
life  in  a  complex  civilization.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
indicate  onlv  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  may  become  the  cause 
of  ?.n  actual  case  at  a  particular  time  in  a  particular  place.  As 
far  as  possible  I  shall  try  to  indicate  those  conditions  through  an 
actual  instance.  Doubtless  the  experience  of  most  at  this  Con- 
gress will  furnish  other  instances  equally  relevant. 

I.  Climate. — By  climate  I  mean  the  prevailing  weather  of  a 
locality.  In  the  1892  report  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
Michigan  (p.  161),  six  outbreaks  are  assigned  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers to  certain  meteorological  conditions.  One  was  due  to 
changeable  weather,"  another  to  "inclement  weather,"  a  third  to 
exposure  to  cold,"  a  fourth  to  "catching  cold  from  home  to 
school,"  a  fifth  to  "exposure  to  wet."      In  these  cases  the  weather 
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jw  tuA  *t,  \^:  nnf\i'r'-xtf'A  xs  the  specific  agent:  rather  it  is  one  of  the 
j/foriiif.^nt  roii'litions  that  make  a  given  outbreak  possible.     Raw 
'^'Hthi-r  ni^-ans  ra-.v  throats,  and  raw  throats  are  so  many  traps 
iff  tltc  dipf.tj.iria  bacillus. 

J,  Soil  fttul  Soil-7'atcr. — Dr.  Monckton  Copeman,  in  the  Journal 
'/f  the  Sariitiiry  Iii*.tittite,  April,  1896,  summarises  the  researches 
of  hr,  Thur«ifi<'Irl  and  01  fJr.  Aflams.  Soil  as  a  cause  of  diphtheria 
outbn-aks  may  operate  in  three  ways:  first,  by  its  natural  damp- 
fM'Hs,  whi^'h  may  be  fhie  to  high  subsoil  water  or  a  prex'aiHng 
<lay<'y  ronrh'tion;  second,  by  being  polluted  with  decaying  refuse, 
animal  or  vegetable;  third,  by  leading  to  dampness  in  dwelling- 
liouf-cs.  (a)  **Mr,  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Copeman,  **claims  that  his 
rvi'orih  show  during  the  whole  period  over  which  they  extend  a 
strict  coiirrjrdance  b<tween  soil-dampness  and  diphtheria  on  the 
one  hand,  and  absence  of  diphtheria  and  soil-dryness  on  the  other 
I  land  the  disease  reaching  its  acme  of  virulence  when  stagna- 
tion of  the  stibsoil  water  is  most  complete.  He  contends,  more- 
over, that  his  observations  further  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  disease  varies  in  obedience  to 
the  circumstances  concerning  the  subsoil  water — there  being  an 
agreement  in  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  case  mortality  from 
diphtheria  and  the  range  of  the  movements  of  the  subsoil  water" 

(p.  .^-i). 

Mr.  Maldwin  Latham's  researches  at  Croydon  point  in  the  same 
direction.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Hy- 
giene and  Demography  (1891)  Dr.  Hewitt,  executive  officer  of 
the  Stale  Hoard  of  Health,  Minnesota,  said — "The  earliest  records 
of  diphtheria  in  Minnesota  date  before  i860,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  families  of  settlers  in  the  valley  of  our  great  rivers  as  a  severe 
and  often  malignant  tonsilitis,  with  much  glandular  enlargement 
and  severe  systemic  disturbance,  PVom  the  low  lands  it  spread 
to  the  hif;h  lands,  following  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  thence  to 
the  prairie,  till  it  invaded  nearly  every  inhabited  section  of  the 
State.'*     (Trans.,  v(^l.  1.,  p.  108.) 

(/»)  0\  p(»lluted  soils  it  is  easy  to  get  many  instances  associated 
with  out!)reaks.  The  Michigan  report,  already  quoted,  has 
these  "rnaccountable,  luiless  traceable  to  the  low  water  and  de- 
ca\iug  ve,vietation  in  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Looking-glass 
ri\er:"  "from  swanips  and ^tanding  water;"  "swimming  in  stagnant 

water/* 

(i^  Of  damp  ilwellings  the  instances  are  very  mmierous.     It 
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may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  proved  that,  given  the  presence  of  the 
diphtheria  bacilhis,  diphtheria,  as  an  epidemic  disease,  is  Hkeliest 
to  strike  the  low-lying,  damp  districts,  the  polluted  soils  and  the 
<lamp  houses.  Dr.  Gibert  of  Havre,  in  an  analysis  of  diphtheria 
in  Havre  for  the  decade  1880-89,  confirms  these  conclusions. 
**The  commune  of  Gravilles,"  he  says,  "was  annexed  to  Havre 
in  1855,  and  this  was  a  heavy  charge  for  Havre.  It  was  only  little 
by  little,  slowly,  that  the  streets  could  be  drained,  paved  and  kept 
up.  For  long  years  the  only  sewer  was  the  street  gutter,  and 
the  bed  of  clay  that  occupies  the  subsoil  made  this  particularly 
moist/'     As  a  result  diphtheria  was  very  plentiful  and  very  fatal. 

3.  Absence  cf  Light. — As  a  result  of  Professor  Ramsay's  superb 
address  at  Glasgow,  the  general  public  ought  to  begin  to  believe 
in  the  death-effects  of  light  on  bacteria.  Both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, however,  the  favorite  geranium  or  begonia  and  the  care  of 
the  furniture  will,  for  years  to  come,  combine  to  rob  light  of  its 
microbicidal  terrors.  In  towns,  moreover,  the  insane  structure 
of  houses  almost  invariably  leaves  some  important  living  part 
in  total  or  partial  darkness — stairs,  rooms,  closets,  water-closets, 
food  presses,  clothes  presses  are,  often  as  not,  constructed  regard 
less  of  light.  This  matter  our  Dean  of  Guild  Courts  might  do 
something  to  improve;  but  fashions  in  architecture  are,  like  tasn- 
ions  elsewhere,  frequently  more  apt  to  change  than  to  be  changed. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  isolate  the  direct  effects  of  light;  but 
the  direct  and  indirct  effects  of  the  want  of  light  are  undoubtedly 
neglect,  dirt  and  a  copious  domestic  undergrowth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  will  watch  its  oppor- 
tunity like  the  others.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  where  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  the  effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  is  to  shorten  its  life  onlv  bv  a  few  davs. 

4.  AccumulafioHS  of  Refuse. — To  call  diphtheria  a  filth  disease  is 
only  an  emphatic  way  of  asserting  that  frequently  it  is  assignable  to 
no  other  known  cause;  but  to  assert  that  any  accumulation  of  filth 
as  such,  whether  infected  with  ihe  specific  bacillus  or  not,  will  give 
rise  to  diphtheria,  is  only  to  reject  the  bacillary  theory  as  incom- 
plete or  wrong.  If  the  bacillary  theory  is  accepted,  then  to  say 
diphtheria  is  a  filth  disease  is  merely  to  say  that  filth  forms  a  good 
medium  for  the  growth  and  propagation  of  the  organism  outside 
the  human  body,  and  that,  when  the  supply  of  human  diphtheritic 
bacilli  goes  done,  accumulations  of  filth  will  always  afford  a  fresh 
supply.     Common  sense  indicates  that,  when  the  organism  is  not 
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Cjrowinj^  in  a  Iniman  throat  or  in  a  laboratory,  it  may  yet  be  grow- 
inj^  in  the  well- stocked  laboratories  of  organic  nature,  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  human  living,  are  filth  heaps.  It  is  with  qualifi- 
cations like  these  that  we  must  accept  the  assigning  of  diphtheria 
outbreaks  to  a  filth  origin.  And  there  is  another  qualification  of 
equal  importance.  The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  other  micro-organisms,  for  example,  with  the  organism 
that  produces  pus  for  abscesses),  streptococcus  pyogenics.  This  effect 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Professor  Alexander  Ogston,  professor 
of  surgery  in  Aberdeen  University.  This  organism  plays  perhaps 
the  chief  part  in  many  diseases.  Dr.  Bulloch  has  recently  re-inves- 
tigated its  history,  and  he  finds  it  must  be  reckoned  with  in  erysipe- 
las, pseudo-erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia  (that  is,  forms  of 
blood  poisoning),  puerperal  fever  in  several  forms,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  respiratory  diseases,  in  pneumonia,  in  typhoid  fever,  in  scar- 
let fever,  in  diphtheria,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  many  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  meningitis,  in  many  forms  of  non- 
diphtheritic  sore  thoats,  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  nephritis,  in 
sniallpo^,  in  forms  of  acute  bowel  catarrh,  and  in  other  diseases 
unspecified.  That  streptococcus  should  be  found  in  so  many  con- 
nections proves  it  to  be  widely  spread  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Probably  many  cases  of  apparent  diph- 
theria are  really  due  to  streptococcus  alone,  and  the  worst 
forms  of  diphtheria  as  a  rule  are  associated  with  streptococcus.  In 
i\\\\  case,  streptococcus,  or  forms  of  organism  related  to  it  are 
almost  universally  found  in  filth,  and  may  prepare  the  human 
throat  for  the  reception  of  diphtheria  when,  in  the  absence  of  the 
filth -organism,  the  diphtheria  bacillus  might  have  floated  by 
harmless  and  unharmed.  Horses  are  now  immunised  against 
streptococcus,  and  the  effects  of  the  serum  on  certain  dis- 
eases have  been  very  striking.  It  seems  likely  that  the  study  of 
streptococcus  will  produce  a  greater  hygienic  revolution  than  the 
stu(i\  either  of  tuberculovsis  or  of  diphtheria.  One  must  keep  these 
riuisidenitions  in  view  when  one  reads,  in  the  Michigan  reports  of 
i8o^  and  I^^03,  that  one  outbreak  was  assigned  to  **living  near  a 
manure  heap/'  a  secc^ul  to  **filthy  condition  of  house  and  premises," 
a  third  to  **decayed  vegetable  matter,"  a  fourth  to  ''decayed  vegeta- 
tion in  a  cellar."  and  so  on.  Dr.  Lennox  Browne  points  out  that  in 
nineteen  epidemics  investigated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  T-ngland  "emanations  from  accumulations  of  organic  and  other 
refuse  *  wore  found.     These  instances  refer  to  accumulations  of 
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refuse  on  the  large  scale;  but  doubtless  street  gullies,  jaw-holes, 
unclean  traps,  street  ventilators  of  badly  made  or  badly  flushed 
sewers  must  also  be  counted  in,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  the 
5tartingpoint  of  new  outbreaks. 

5.  Other  Unsanitary  Conditions, — In  my  paper  last  year  I  de- 
scribed instances  of  the  parts  played  by  defective  drains,  polluted 
water,  and  certain  other  forms  of  functional  and  structural  mal-ad- 
aptation  of  the  social  organism.  Instances  could  be  multiplied 
from  recent  papers  and  reports;  but  I  have  preferred  here  to  ex- 
tend the  less  commonly  accepted  of  the  conditions  that  lead  to 
outbreaks  of  diphtheria.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  arguments 
regarding  drains  and  their  relation  to  micro-organisms  ought  to 
keep  in  view  the  elementary  physical  principles  expounded  by  Dr. 
Russell  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  preventive  medicine  sec- 
lion  of  the  recent  Glasgow  Congress. 

6.  Milk, — At  the  Greenock  Congress  last  year  Professor  Mat- 
thew Hay  suggested  that  the  recent  tendency  of  diphtheria  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  is  due  to  the 
increased  town  consumption  of  country  milk.  It  is  accep^^ed  that 
milk  IS  an  admirable  medium  for  cultivating  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
which  in  milk,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  "prob- 
ably undergoes  degenerative  changes  with  rapidity"  He  suggests 
that  these  changes  are  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  (or  milk)  acid. 
But  milk  is  rarely  retained  long  enough  to  render  the  bacillus  harm- 
less. Of  the  forty-five  outbreaks  investigated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  up  to  1894,  only  four  were  assigned  to  milk,  and  in 
three  of  the  four  the  milk  was  probably  infected  from  sewage  or 
impure  water,  not  directly  from  the  cow.  A  recent  case  that  came 
under  my  own  observation  is  worth  recording.  A  case  of  diph- 
theria had  occurred  at  a  dairv.  Two  or  three  months  later  a  child 
had  received  a  drink  of  cream  at  this  dairy;  three  or  four  days  later 
she  look  diphtheria.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  occurrence 
another  case  occurred,  and  the  origin  was  a  casual  drink  of  milk  at 
the  same  dairy.  A  day  later  a  third  case  occurred,  and  on  inquiry 
the  child  was  found  to  have  consumed  some  milk  from  the  same 
dairy.  Other  cases,  so  I  was  informed,  occurred  in  the  surrounding 
district.  The  three  cases  named  were  situated  widely  apart ;  no  per- 
sonal contact  could  be  made  out;  but  the  three  were  united  in  the 
lact  that  thev  had  all  consumed  milk  from  a  dairv  known  to  have 
been  infected.  Into  the  question  of  direct  transmission  from  a 
diseased  cow  I  do  not  enter;  but  Dr.  Klein  maintains  that  a  certain 
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disease  of  the  cow'?  udder  is  true  diphtheria,  and  may  originate  air 
outbreak  of  human  diphtheria.  . 

7-  Aggregation  i.i  Schools.— Numerous  other  elements    in    the 
causation  of  diphtheria  I  must  meanwhile  leave  alone;  such  are 
personal  disposition,  habit,  occupation,  varieties  of  personal  con- 
tagion.   Some  of  these  are  perhaps  more   strictly   medical   than 
hygienic.    But  no  paper  on  the  causation  of  diphtheria  can  omit 
some  reference  to  the  eflfect  of  schools  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  diphtheria  outbreaks.    Since  Dr.  Thome  Thome  framed 
his  indictment  against  the  overcrowding  of  elementary  schools, 
and  attributed  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  diphtheria  in  England 
to  the  compulsion  of  the  Education  Act,  opinion  has  been  much 
exercised  on  the  precise  proportion   of   occurrences   legitimately 
assignable  to  the  schools.    And  the  opinions  of  good  authorities  do 
not  all  accord  with  Dr.  Thome  Thome's.    That  the  aggregation  in 
schools  increases  the  opportunities  for  the  disease  to  spread  is  a 
proposition  firmly  established ;  it  needs  no  statistics  of  cases  or  out- 
breaks to  prove  it;  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  itself  adequate 
proof.     Di.spute,  however,  arises  when  it  is  contended  that  the 
schools  are  to  blame  for  an  exceptional  proportion  of  occurrences; 
that,  indeed,  the  aggregation  of  children  in  schools  is  one  of  the 
mam  causes  for  the  persistent  propagation  of  diphtheria.     The 
latest  contribution  to  this  complicated  question  is  the  paper  bv  Dr. 
W.  R.  Smith  on  "The  Prevalence  of  Diphtheria  in  London  and 
elsewhere."  Dr.  Smith  has  made  elaborate  analyses  of  the  statistics, 
not  only  of  England  in  general,  but  of  the  London  School  Board 
schools  in  particular.    His  principal  conclusion  is  that  the  schools 
are  only  a  minor  cause  in  the  spread  of  diphtheria;  that  the  part 
they  play  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that,  as  diphtheria  pre- 
A  ails  most  among  children  of  less  than  school  age,  the  schools  have 
been  unjustly  blamed.    "From  the  facts  represented  in  these  three 
diagrams,"  .says  Dr.  Smith,  "it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  no  special  liability  to  diphtheria  can  be  traced  to  the  begin- 
ning of  school  attendance.  In  fact,  the  ages  which  are  now  the  most 
subject  to  the  disease  would  still  be  the  most  subject  if  aggregation 
in  schools  were  abolished  altogether.    It  mav  or  may  not  be  that 
the  decrease  of  liability  would  commence  at  age  4-5,  and  would 
go  on  more  rapidly  in  succeeding  years  than  it  really  does;  but  the 
steady  increase  of  liability  at  ages  1-2,  2-3.  and  3-4  would  remain 
practically  unaltered."  (Journal  of  State  Medicim;  May,  1896.)   To 
analyse  fully  or  counter-argue  tlie  figures  that  form'  the  basis  of 
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this  conclusion  is  beyond  my  present  scope;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  the  figures  do  prove  the  conchision,  they  are  in  danger  of 
provmg  too  much.  The  conditions  of  school  life  and  life  in  towns 
are  so  complex  that  statistics  are  for  the  present  to  be  taken  with 
caution.    And  that  for  the  following  reasons : — 

{a)  The  infective  period  of  diphtheria  is  very  indefinite.  It  varies 
from  weeks  to  months.  Loffler  found  the  bacillus  in  the  throat 
after  three  weeks,  six  weeks,  and  longer.  Two  French  observers 
found  the  bacillus  persisting  in  a  child's  nose  for  fifteen  months. 
It  is  thus  extremely  difficult  to  declare  when  a  diphtheria  patient  is 
free  of  infection.  Any  statistics  based  on  a  fixed  period  of  infec- 
tivity  are  necessaril)  misleading.  This  indefiniteness  of  the  infec- 
tive period  makes  it  in  the  mass  of  cases  practically  impossible  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Thus,  of  the  2,168  cases  analysed  in 
Dr.  Smith's  paper,  "no  source  of  infection  was  discoverable  in  i  ,6iS 
cases;"  that  is,  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  cases  were  of  un- 
known origin.  To  estimate  the  value  of  these  cases,  therefore, 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  more  minute  investigation.  Of  the 
outbreaks  recorded  in  the  Michigan  reports  the  majority  remained 
a  mystery. 

(6)  The  life  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  outside  the  body  is  in- 
definite. Xo  period  has  yet  been  fixed.  Flugge  says — **In  thick 
dried  layers  the  germs  remain  alive  for  three  to  four  months:  in 
imperfectly  dried,  up  to  seven  months."  Reys  found  by  experiment 
that  **the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  desiccation  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  with  ordi- 
nary desiccation  they  will  remain  alive  for  several  days  in  cloth, 
silk,  or  paper,  for  more  than  two  weeks  in  sand,  and  up  to  one 
hundred  days  in  powdered  mud.  When  these  latter  media  are 
moist,  the  resistance  extends  over  a  longer  time,  reaching  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  sand."  {Journal  of 
State  Medicine,  July,  1896,  p.  350.)  The  air  may  thus  become  a 
carrier  of  infective  dust. 

Before  the  statistics  affecting  schools  can  be  accounted  reliable, 

the  two  considerations  I  have  indicated  must  receive  full  value.  So 
long  as  patients  may  remain  infectious  for  weeks  after  apparent 
recovery,  and  rooms  for  months  after  moderately  thorough  disin- 
fection, the  study  of  the  disease  must  proceed  less  by  statistics  than 
by  simple  physics.  Both  American  and  French  authorities  declare 
that  a  room  once  thoroughly  infected  with  diphtheria  can  be 
rendered  safe  only  by  repeated  disinfection  and  prolonged  ventila- 
tion. 
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In  these  illustrations  I  have  sought  only  to  indicate  the  opinions 
(*i  the  day  and  the  range  of  labor  still  open  before  the  men  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  hygienics-  The  more  clearly  the  natural  history 
ffi  diphtheria  is  known,  the  more  definite  become  the  practical 
measures  for  its  extirpation;  but,  however  well  known  the  habits 
( f  the  bacillus  are,  the  end  of  its  disease-effects  is  yet  a  long  way 
off.  Hut  the  note  of  hope  in  this  tangled  wilderness  does  not  fail 
us;  the  invincible  desire  "to  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star" 
will  carry  us  "beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought,"  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  practical  men  among  us  remain  "strong  in 
v.'ill  to  seek,  to  strive,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." — The  Sanitary 
Journal,  Nov.,  1896. 


HIGH  BUILDINGS  AND  SAFE  ELEVATORS. 

To  the  European  traveler  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
there  is  probably  no  more  striking  feature  than  the  prevalence  of 
high  buildings  in  large  cities.  We  do  not  refer  by  this  so  much  to 
the  wonderful  structures  of  16  or  more  stories,  of  which  both  New 
York  and  Chicago  can  boast  a  considerable  number,  but  to  the 
lHlj|dings  of  eight,  ten  or  twelve  stories,  of  which  great  numbers 
exist  in  all  our  largo  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  St. 
T-Ouis,  and  which  are  becoming  quite  a  prominent  feature  even  in 
such  minor  cities  as  Pittsburg  or  Buffalo.  The  social  and  econ- 
omic results  which  come  from  the  prevalence  of  high  buildings  are 
of  great  importance.  It  is  of  enormous  advantage  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  for  example,  enabling  a  very  great  number  of  people  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  small  area,  and  yet  giving  them  an  abundance 
of  light  and  air,  and  room  for  convenient  work.  Take  for  example 
ihe  central  business  district  of  Chicago.  If  all  the  business  in  this 
district  were  to  be  transferred  to  buildings  not  more  than  five 
stories  high,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  an  area  more  than  twice 
as  great.  The  added  difficulty  and  cost  of  carrying  on  business 
wluMi  such  an  extended  area  is  included  in  the  business  district  are 
evident. 

I'\')r  an  example  on  the  other  side  we  may  take  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. As  is  well  known,  the  area  which  the  old  city  of  London 
covered,  now  commonlv  known  as  "The  Citv,"  is  almost  whollv 
given  up  to  business ;  but  the  vast  amount  of  business  transacted  on 
this  limited  area  coupled  with  existing  restrictions  as  to  height  of 
buiklings  (few  office  buildings  being  more  than  five  or  six  stories 
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in  height)  has  compelled  a  crowding  which  an  American  would 
find  most  irksome  and  inconvenient.  The  contrast  between  the 
spacious  and  well  lit  offices  of  an  American  firm  in  a  modern  office 
building  and  the  cramped  and  dimly  lighted  quarters  which  satisfy 
a  London  firm  doing  a  similar  amount  of  business,  is  one  which 
has  often  been  noted. 

Now,  while  rigid  building  laws  in  European  cijties  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  high  buildings  there,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  high  buildings  of  American  cities  are  made  possible  only 
by  a  notable  American  invention,  the  fast  passenger  elevator.  Its 
development  has  been  as  rapid  as  has  the  development  of  the  high 
building  itself,  and  had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the 
latter  would  not  have  taken  place.  We  should  not  see  a  30-story 
building  in  process  of  construction  In  New  York  to-day,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  elevator  builders  had  not  made  great  advances  over 
the  slow  moving  machines  that  were  in  common  use  1 5  years  ago. 

But  a  matter  not  less  important  than  the  features  of  speed  and 
reliability  is  the  matter  of  safety.  It  is  only  because  it  has  been 
possible  to  convey  passengers  up  and  down  a  vertical  shaft  with 
almost,  perhaps  quite,  as  small  a  percentage  of  casualty  as  occurs 
in  travel  on  a  railway,  that  the  elevator  has  become  so  popular. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  risk  in  moving  swiftly  up  or  down  a  ver- 
tical shaft,  and  only  habit  and  experience  of  its  safety  dispels  it. 
But  if  once  a  serious  accident  occurs  to  an  elevator,  fears  are 
aroused,  people  resort  to  stair  climbing  and  tenants  begin  to  look 
with  more  favor  on  buildings  of  lower  height. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  recent  accident  to  an  elevator  in  the 
22-story  building  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  reported  in  our 
last  issue,  is  of  importance  to  every  one  interested  in  any  way  in 
high  buildings,  or  their  construction.  It  would  take  only  a  few 
such  accidents,  should  they  chance  to  occur  at  about  the  same 
time,  to  seriously  shake  public  confidence  in  the  general  safety  of 
elevator  service;  and  should  this  take  place,  the  investment  in 
present  high  buildings  and  the  construction  of  additional  ones 
might  be  seriously  affected.  In  other  words,  it  behooves  elevator 
builders  and  those  responsible  for  the  safety  of  existing  elevator 
plants  to  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the  standard  of  safety  at  its  highest, 
not  onlv  to  make  safe  their  own  business,  but  the  investments  and 
business  of  thousands  of  others. 

Reviewing  now  briefly  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  in  the 
Tract  Society  building  elevator,  it  appears  that  in  the  design  of  this 
plant,  a  high-pressure  hydraulic  system,  using  water  at  a  pressure 
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•-!  *//j  V*/-.  p*rr  v..  :n,,  ik^.^  i'.'4.tt*l  in  ^lace  of  the  >7wct  pressure, 
>  v/-;*  /  Vy  ;tA,.  onwry/rJy  tm^Vjyt^  It  wIZ  be  app^reat  that  by 
':  >  jrr-ar.v  it  wat  j>r^%i%k:  to  inaieria:!'.'  r€<!:xDe  the  size  oi  the 
':,  ']rif.K//  r»hrAi:T%.  ar-'f  thus  the  space  taken  up  bv  the  dcrator 
;/Jbr».    'I ;.;%  wa%.  '^  courit,  an  ni^>Oftai!t  matter  in  so  lar^e  an  in- 

hi  \Ai\AWt%^^  statements  the  builders  ascribe  the  trembles  which 
J •>■»-'  f^#m  ex|>erienced  with  these  elevators  to  the  use  of  this  sys- 
K^tj ;  f/tst  it  af4>earfe  d^^ubtful  to  an  engineer  whether  this  is  the  sole 
^n  i.  \'*r%\  tUi".  main  te^^tm  (or  the  accident.  Ever  since  these  eleva- 
Ufr%  H^'fe  put  into  service  there  has  been  difficulty  in  operat- 
ifif^  tlicm.  With  the  Ixrst  care  on  the  part  of  the  operators  they  have 
found  it  diffiruh  to  run  the  elevator  cars  smoothly  and  to  stop 
xUi-m  at  a  fl^x>r  landing  at  exactly  the  right  point.  It  can  easily  be 
\n*\u*wiu\  that  the  valves  controlling  the  movement  of  the  hydraulic 
phiri^t-ri^  were  not  so  well  proportioned  as  those  which  the  builders 
fiad  for  y<'ar»  user!  on  low-pressure  work,  and  to  which  they  were 
arrutetonu'd;  but  that  is  hardly  a  fault  of  the  high-pressure  system. 
An  artidcnt  which  occurred  some  months  ago,  in  which  a  car  drop- 
ped nuddcniy  a  story  or  two,  we  have  heard  ascribed  to  air  in  the 
<  yjindtf^r,  a  danger  against  which  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
in  a  hydraulic  elevator  system ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  air  should 
hi*  nuifv  likely  to  give  trouble  here  than  in  a  low-pressure  system. 
Again,  the  recent  accident  was  due  to  the  breakage  of  a  bolt  in  a 
check-  valve  cover;  but  unless  the  error  was  committed  of  using  the 
f;inie  check-valves  for  900  lbs.  pressure  that  were  used  in  ordinary 
low  jireshure  works,  it  is  again  not  clear  what  the  high-pressure 
iiad  to  do  with  the  accident. 

The  real  cause  of  the  rccf^nt  accident  and  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
wilh  which  all  elevator  engineers  are  now  struggling  is  simply  the 
p^reat  rale  of  speed  at  which  elevators  in  high  buildings  are  now 
HMjitired  to  he  nui.  Recent  specifications  caU  for  a  speed  of  700  ft. 
per  minute  on  passenger  elevators,  or  nearly  8  miles  per  hour, 
ahotit  the  speed  of  a  Hn>a(Uvay  cable  car.  The  elevator  car  with  an 
averaj^e  load  and  including  its  counterweight  will  weigh,  perhaps, 
two  tons,  and  this  weight  must  be  started  from  rest  and  brought  up 
to  full  spewed  in  a  movement  of  perhaps  5  ft.,  must  stop  from  full 
speeil  in  a  similar  distance,  and  must  be  capable  of  control  by  the 
elevator  hoy,  so  that  it  can  be  stopped  at  the  floor  level  within  a 
tract i(n»  of  an  inch.  Hesides  this,  the  acceleration  and  retardation 
nutst  ho  snilahly  graduated,  else  the  passengers  will  be  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  toho^>»'»^n  slide,  when  the  car  starts  down,  and  will 
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feel  as  if  their  avoirdupois  had  suddenly  and  uncomfortably  in- 
creased when  the  car  shoots  up. 

The  difficulty  of  difficulties  comes  in,  however,  when  we  take  up 
the  design  of  the  safety  attachments.  Every  passenger  elevator 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  appliances  by  which,  when  the  normal  speed 
of  the  car  is  exceeded,  whether  from  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  the 
derangement  of  the  elevator  machinery  or  any  other  cause,  clutches 
automatically  grip  the  guides  at  the  side  of  the  elevator  shaft  and 
bring  the  car  to  a  standstill.  This  was  an  easy  enough  matter 
when  elevator  cars  ran  200  or  300  ft.  per  minute;  but  when  we 
reach  700  ft.  per  minute  difficulties  thicken.  There  must  be  a  con- 
siderable margin  between  the  nonnal  speed  of  the  car,  and  that 
at  which  the  safety  clutches  is  set  to  operate,  for  variations  in  the 
load  on  the  car  and  the  pressure  in  the  cylinders  cause  large  varia- 
tions m  the  ordinary  speed  of  the  cars.  If  the  normal  speed  is  700 
ft.  per  minute,  we  pi:esume  the  safety  clutch  could  not  be  s^t  to 
operate  at  less  than  1,100  or  1,200  ft.  per  minute,  or  nearly  12  miles 
per  hour.  But  the  operation  of  a  safety  clutch  at  such  a  speed  is  a 
thing  to  be  done  with  caution.  To  bring  a  weight  of  two  tons  or 
so  too  suddenly  to  rest  from  such  a  velocity  might  cripple  the  ele- 
vator guides  or  cause  some  other  breakage  which  would  make  a 
bad  matter  worse. 

In  the  recent  Tract  Building  elevator  accident,  the  car  did  not 
fall  It  merely  ran  down  the  shaft  at  a  speed  not  high  enough  to 
operate  the  safety  clutches  and  struck  the  buffers  at  the  bottom. 
Its  passengers  found  by  experience  that  to  be  brought  up  with 
a  shock  from  even  such  a  speed  is  not  unattended  with  danger. 

It  was  a  trifling  thing  that  caused  the  accident.  The  breakage  of 
a  bolt  in  a  check  valve  on  the  pipe  leading  from  the  pump  to  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  started  a  leak,  which  caused  the  movement  of 
the  plunger,  just  as  if  the  discharge  valve  from  the  cylinder  had 
been  opened.  But  this  leak  was  not  automatically  closed  when  the 
car  neared  the  bottom  of  its  shaft,  as  the  valve  would  have  beeu, 
and  so  the  car  struck  the  bottom  buffers  at  full  speed.  Any  other 
cause  which  would  have  started  a  leak  from  the  cylinder  and  the 
system  of  piping  to  which  it  is  connected  would  have  been  equally 
effective  in  causing  the  accident.  In  most  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  accident,  in  fact,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  blowing  out  of 
a  gasket.  It  doubtless  occurred  to  most  engineers  who  saw  these 
reports  that  it  was  a  strange  sort  of  engineering  that  used  a  gasket 
which  could  by  any  possibility  blow  out,  for  the  joints  of  a  hydrau- 
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', .'  -'>>*^'>>r  t .  *.vr?n-  Vr<:  pre*unic  that  saetal  :o  ^xial  xjcnrs,  or  at 
y  i  :^  *//rrit  Jorrr.  ^^  nvirtiu:':  gaske:  i*  ::<<rd  >or  «:>rh  cocnectiocs. 

/•  *^f''j^  fi-ct  f/f  ;r:;y>r!arce  ccrre*  t-^-  !£r'':t  in  cc«i*:-^.tTing  this 
i' '  f^*.  'yrr/'^j^  tTjiX  irt  break  c<  th:s  chtcW-^-alve  cotct  bolt 
.  ;:/f  fjff.rr*'A  a  iryynvfnt  Kxincr,  jtist  -.vhe=  the  ekr-v-ator  car  was 
•*>r,':;r.;^  at  a  fir^/r,  and  passengers  were  gening  on  or  off  it.  The 
*>f  *i^r:M  r;:2:ve  instantly  started  doim  and  the  chances  are  great 
*'r  i>*  /yf^  />r  nv>re  of  the  passengers  would  have  been  caogfat  in  the 
/f'y/ftiay  and  cut  in  two.  This  is  a  danger  which  does  not  seem 
V,  vr  j^ttirded  against  as  it  should  be  in  elevator  construction. 
A  h'fi  the  car  i*  standing  still  it  is  held  in  position  only  by  the  ele- 
va»</r  machine,  and  any  break  or  failure  occurring  at  that  time,  if 
yA%>4*r\%,tx%  are  entering  or  leaving  the  car,  may  cause  a  fatal  ac- 
^  >d#-nt. 

Jt  may  iy:  urged  that  the  chances  are  so  remote  of  such  an  ac- 
'  uUi}i  ^Kcurinff  that  it  is  not  w^orth  while  to  make  provision  against 
!?  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  an  ele\'ator  is  a  machine  so  simple 
;<fid  i^afe  that  it  is  very  little  liable  to  accident  or  to  getting  out  of 
tfTfhr,  In  this  connection  we  find  some  interesting  figures  in  the 
l;i%t  ^juarterly  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
I'tfjldtngs  of  New  York  city.  This  department  is  by  law  charged 
♦vitfi  the  duty  of  inspecting  passenger  elevators.  We  quote  the 
niittiftiary  of  its  work  in  this  field  in  the  first  nine  months  of  two 

^MMrHHiv<*  vf^ars  as  follows: 

Jan.  to  Sept. 
— inclus. — 

1895.     1896. 

No.  iiiHiuTtiofiH  of  passenger  elevators 2,632     4,257 

I  )vU'r\\vt'  |)assciigcr  elevators  reported 62        856 

I'.levators  made  safe  on  notice  from  Dept 44       91:? 

I  'as*',  elev.  eases  sent  to  att'y  for  prosecution t6        182 

It  in  eertainlv  elear  from  these  figures  that  unless  the  present 
iii'-pcctinn  is  too  severe  by  far,  the  inspection  of  a  year  ago  was  a 
lii^(hly  incomplete  and  perfunctory  affair.  Further,  the  fact  that 
the  inspeetorH  of  the  Huilding  Department  should  be  able  to  find 
an  averaj^c  of  <)5  defects  a  month  in  the  passenger  elevators  of  this 
» itv  is  Hurprisin^  atid  somewhat  disquieting.  It  must  be  remem- 
iMird  that  an  elevator  plant  ought  to  be  and  generally  is  in  the 
I'har^'.e  of  competent  attendants,  who  should  discover  and  remedy 
all  ilefei'ts,  rej^anlless  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  official  inspec- 
tor. In  addition,  a  larji^fc  number  of  elevators  are  regularly  in- 
spiH'letl  hv  private  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  work.     It 
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will  also  occur  to  many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  that  the  above 
figures  show  well  that  safety  is  not  to  be  found  in  reliance  upon  any 
municipal  or  state  bureau.  If  we  grant  that  the  inspection  of  1896 
was  thorough  and  effective,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  we  may 
not  in  a  year  or  two  return  to  the  conditions  of  1895? 

Returning  to  our  statement  above  that  the  real  cause  of  present 
troubles  with  passenger  elevators  is  the  high  speeds  at  which  they 
are  required  to  be  run,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  because  of  this 
fact  present  standards  of  speed  should  be  lowered.  The  speed  of 
700  ft.  per  minute,  which  is  the  highest  now  in  use  so  far  as  we  re- 
call, is  no  more  than  is  actually  needed  to  give  sufficiently  prompt 
service  to  buildings  14  or  more  stories  in  height.  We  do  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  elevator  makers,  and  of  the  engineers 
who  specify  the  requirements  which  elevator  makers  must  fill,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  safety  when  such  high  speeds 
are  required. 

The  most  fruitful  direction  in  which  to  work,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
in  connection  with  the  safety  devices  on  the  car  itself.    We  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  every  elevator  car  should  not  be  furnished 
with  a  brake,  under  control  of  the  operator,  by  which  the  car  could 
be  stopped  and  held  at  any  point  of  its  travel  quite  independent  of 
the  operating  mechanism.    If  this  brake  were  interlocked  with  the 
operating  lever,  or  with  some  mechanism  connected  with  the 
doors  at  the  various  landings,  the  car  could  be  held  absolutely  in 
place  at  every  stop  and  the  danger  of  its  starting  up  or  down  while 
passengers  are  entering  or  leaving,  either  through  accident  to  the 
machinery  or  through  the  carelessness  of  the  operator,  would  be 
wholly  done  away  with.    It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  common 
annoyance  of  cars  creeping  up  or  down  on  account  of  minute  leaks 
when  standing  at  a  floor  would  be  obviated  by  such  an  appliance. 
A  word  may  be  said  here  also  concerning  the  provision  of  air 
cushions  at  the  bottom  of  elevator  shafts.    These  were  in  quite 
general  use  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  many  remarkable  tests  were 
made  with  them,  such  as  dropping  a  car  several  stories  without  in- 
jury to  passengers.    With  the  advent  of  buildings  of  12  stories  and 
upward  the  air  cushion  idea  appears  to  have  been  generally  drop- 
ped.   This,  again,  seems  to  us  a  mistake,  for  an  air  cushion  is  not 
designed  to  catch  a  car  falling  freely  from  a  height  of  a  half-dozen 
stories  or  more.    Other  appliances  on  the  car  should  prevent  any 
^uch  great  speed  as  would  be  obtained  by  a  free  fall  from  such  a 
height.    But  an  air  cushion  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  arrest- 
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ing  a  car  which  runs  down  the  shaft  as  did  the  car  in  the  Tract 
Society  building  without  setting  the  safety  clutches. 

That  the  automatic  clutch  alone  is  not  enough  of  a  safeguard  for 
high-speed  elevator  service,  however,  seems  to  be  amply  proved. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  in  the  Manufacturers*  Building 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  a  set  of  hydraulic  elevators  which 
carried  passengers  up  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  a  dizzy  height. 
During  the  exposition  one  of  these  elevators  fell  with  a  load  of 
passengers  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  rope.  The  car  fell 
several  feet  and  then  was  stopped  by  the  safety  clutches,  but  these 
released  as  soon  as  the  car  stopped  and  again  it  fell,  to  be  again 
brought  up,  and  so  on,  till  it  came  to  a  final  stop  ^ome  20  ft.  above 

the  bottom  of  the  shaft^^^^-j^jTQ^   M?/S*n. 

It  is  a  well-known /miiciple  tti»khe  qpyJKipn  of  safety  devices  of 
every  sort,  that  unlMj  provision  is  made''^A  their  regular  use  or 

testing,  they  are  very  apt  AUO  IS  li99"<^ler  J"^  inoperative  when 
the  emergency  con\#  which  they  are  desjjpcmed  to  meet.  This  is 
an  inherent  fault  of  \e^rdin€M3i«etfetYjatt^hment  on  an  elevator 
car.  In  the  regular  couK^oKe^iftsftj^^ver  used  during  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  elevator,  andil  is,  tnerefore-,  never  certainly  known 
whether  it  will  operate  effectively  when  an  accident  occurs  which  it 
is  designed  to  meet.  This  affords  another  reason  why  the  plan  of 
having  the  safety  clutch  operated  by  the  elevator  boy  at  every  stop 
of  the  car  would  furnish  additional  safety  as  compared  with  the 
present  system. — Engineering  News,  Nov.  26,  i8p6. 


A  Financial  Transaction. — "Say,  mister,"  said  a  boy,  who 
had  just  overtaken  a  market  wagon,  after  pursuing  it  for  four  or 
five  blocks,  **do  you  wanter  know  who  hit  you  in  the  neck  with 
that  hard  snowball?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  replied  the  man,  slacking  speed. 

"Will  ye  gimme  a  quarter  if  I  ketch  him  and  bring  him  here?" 

"Yep." 

"Gimme  50  cents?." 

"Yes,"  said  the  driver,  Hfting  his  whip  from  the  socket,  "but  I 
won'  give  you  any  more'n  that." 

"Well,  git  the  money  ready." 

"You  haven't  got  the  boy  that  threw  the  snowball  yet." 

"Yes  I  have.  That  boy  is  me.  Dad's  sick,  and  me  mother  can't 
git  work.  The  twins  is  too  little  to  earn  anything,  an'  if  I  don't 
hustle  there  won't  be  any  Christmas  tree  at  our  house.  I'll  take 
a  lickin'  any  day  for  50  cents." 

"Sonny,"  said  the  marketman,  in  a  voice  that  was  remarkably 
husky,  "here's  your  50  cents.  I'm  in  a  hurry  now;  yer  needn't 
bother  about  deliverin'  the  goods.     We'll  call  it  square." 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  HOLY-STONE. 


"  Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  do  all  that  thou  art  able; 
On  the  seventh,  holy-stone  the  deck  and  scrape  the  iron  cable," 

— Old  Mf.rchantman  Rhyme. 

Another  time-honored  "custom  of  the  service" — but  honored  in 
no  other  respect  than  its  antiquity — has  fallen  before  a  few  pen- 
strokes  over  the  signature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 
the  practice  of  holy-stoning  the  decks  of  men-of-war  is  to  be  hence- 
forth abandoned.  As  commodores  and  midshipmen  were  once 
head  and  tail  of  the  personnel  of  the  naval  service,  and  sails  and 
spars  and  tacks  and. sheets,  things  without  which  no  man-of-war 
could  be,  so  was  the  holy-stone,  the  sacred  possession  of  the  Kaaba 
of  the  quarter-deck,  w.hich  every, old  shelj-back  had  first  detested 
in  his  youth  and  then  accepted  in  his  old  age,  as  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  which  it  was  his  lot  to  wear  without  repining.  This  was 
yesterday;  and  io-Adiy.* Midshipman  Easy  niight  roam  the  decks 
with  his  little  hanger  and  find-  no  messmate;  "commodore"  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  traditional  title;  sails  and  spars  have  disap- 
peared, reefing  and  furling  are  lost  arts;  and  now  the  holy-stone  is 
for  all  future  time  to  be  anathema.    Maran  atha! 

For  years  before  the  oldest  living  medical  officer  of  the  Navy 
received  the  blue  ribboned  parchment  which  constituted  him  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an  officer  of 
the  Navy,  to  whose  orders  "all  officers,  seamen  and  marines  under 
his  command"  were  "strictly  charged  and  required  to  be  obedient" 
(pregnant  words,  though  the  pregnancy  be  only  phantom) — ^this 
venerable  stone  has  been  denounced  for  the  unholy  us6s  to  which  it 
has  been  devoted,  and  now,  at  last,  each  old  survivor  of  the  con- 
flict can  congratulate  himself  and  reverently  say:  "I  have  fought 
a  good  fight;  I  have  run  my  course." 

The  scourge  of  the  sea  has  not  been  storm  and  wreckage,  not 
battle  and  bloodshed,  not  typhus  and  scurvy,  ship  fever  and  dysen- 
tery, but  more  murderous  than  all  these,  zvet  dcckSy  not  decks 
wetted  by  raging  sea  or  drenching  rain,  but  deluged  daily  and 
deliberately  by  the  pumps  under  pretense  of  cleanliness,  and  this  in 
defiance  of  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  medical  officers  of  every 
naval  service  on  the  globe.  In  vain  they  showed  how  this  artificial 
saturation  of  the  ship's  atmosphere  was  inimical  to  health.  They 
demonstrated  by  unerring  statistics  that  a  wet  ship  was  ahvays  an 
unhealthy  ship.    They  pleaded  and  protested;  they  suffered  insult 
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and  braved  court-martial — ^but  the  holy-stone  kept  on  grinding 
out,  in  daily  swing,  with  sand  and  water,  the  lives  of  men  whom 
wind  and  sea  had  failed  to  mark  and  mar. 

There  have  been,  in  recent  years,  many  instances  of  command- 
ing^ officers  of  exceptional  intelligence,  who  have  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  medical  officers  and  instituted  the  practice  of  shellack- 
ing the  decks  below  the  water  line  and  cleaning  them  with  hot 
water  cloths  and  swabs.  Captain  John  McNeill  Boyd  of  the  British 
Navy  candidly  admitted  that  "the  objections  to  wet  decks  are  sup- 
ported by  the  medical  officers  with  such  a  weight  of  evidence  that 
they  can  not  be  gainsaid."  But  the  upper  decks  have  suffered  the 
infliction  of  sand  and  water  and  holy-stones  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  fulmen  of  the  Department  consignd  them  to  the  scrap- 
heap,  not  because  they  were  insanitary  and  consequently  damnable, 
but  because  they  wore  out  the  decks  and  were  consequently  ex- 
pensive. Finis  coronat  opus,  however  it  may  be  accomplished,  and 
hence  no  sanitarian  will  repine  that  the  credit  be  not  given  to  him 
for  having  accomplished  this  crowning  achievement  of  the  work  of 
naval  hygiene. 

The  kindred  need  of  marine  hygiene,  ventilation,  has  come 
about  through  necessity  following  the  construction  of  the  great  ma- 
chine vessels,  which  have  supplanted  the  white-wdnged  queens  ot 
the  sea.  The  almost  hermitically  sealed  floating  iron  boxes  were 
uninhabitable  without  constant  artificial  ventilation  established  by 
aspirating  tubes  and  fans,  whose  motor  engines,  added  to  the 
hundred  and  more  others  that  fill  the  interiors  of  modern  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  encroach  upon  the  air  space.  With  fresh  dry 
air,  tempering  somewhat  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  with  distilled 
aerated  water,  good  food  and  proper  clothing,  the  man  of  the  sea 
is  now  far  better  cared  for  than  his  predecessor,  Ben  Bolt,  except 
when  he  gets  sick  or  breaks  a  bone,  and  then  he  is  stowed  away  in 
the  same  contracted,  dark,  noisy  place  in  the  bow^s,  that  is,  in 
American  men-of-war,  w^here  the  din  of  rattling  chains  and  cap- 
stans, the  odors  of  the  paint  room,  and  the  grime  and  grease  of  this 
region,  neutralize  anodynes  and  soporifics  and  keep  him  keen  to 
suflFering.  The  sites  of  the  hospitals  in  other  services  are  chosen 
because  of  their  fitness  for  their  purpose,  but  with  us  the  suggestion 
that  "she  would  be  nothing  Imt  a  damned  quarantine  hulk  and  had 
better  hoist  the  yellow^  flag  at  once,''  was  urged  in  the  case  of  one  of 
our  finest  modem  vessels,  when  the  medical  departments  ought  to 
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equip  her  with  the  same  hospital  establishment  as  English,  French, 
German  and  Russian  vessels  of  her  type. 

The  hostility  to  their  medical  associates  bv  line  officers  is  incred 
ible  to  civilians  and  perhaps  can  only  be  explained  by  an  original 
underlying  jealousy  of  the  acquirements  of  a  corps,  whose  human- 
itarian duties  and  obligations  impel  its  members  to  persevere  in  the 
face  of  every  opposition,  until  as  in  the  matter  of  holy-stoning  the 
decks,  their  humane  objects  shall  be  accomplished.  Ultimately, 
the  claims  of  the  sick,  as  of  their  care-takers,  will  be  recognized  and 
provision  be  made  for  them  more  in  accordance  with  the  enlight- 
enment and  philanthropy  which  characterize  this  age.  Much  of 
the  disagreement,  as  in  civil  life,  doubtless  depends  upon  the  in- 
ability of  non-professional  men,  who  are  themselves  robust  and 
healthy,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
only  trivial  fault-finding  by  their  medical  associates,  and  they  attri- 
bute to  cavil  recommendations  that  conflict  with  their  own  no 
doubt  honestly  conceived  ideas.  The  health  officer  on  shore,  and 
the  medical  officer  on  board  ship,  who  is  pre-eminently  a  health 
officer,  have  the  same  up-hill  work,  but  they  have  at  last  gained  so 
sure  a  foot-hold  that  ere  long  their  views  will  be  heard  not  in  en- 
treaty, but  as  of  those  having  authority. — Journal  Atnerican  Medical 
Association,  Nov,  21,  i8p6. 


WESTPHALIAN  HAMS. 


The  peculiar  and  excellent  qualities  which  have  made  West- 
phalian  hams  so  famous  are  attributable  to  three  distinct  elements 
connected  with  ham  making:  (i)  the  hogs  of  Westphalia  are 
chiefly  bred  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  most  tender 
meat  and  the  least  fat;  (2)  the  manner  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
hogs  is  a  specialty ;  (3)  preserving,  curing  and  last  of  all,  smoking 
the  hams  with  juniper  berries  and  branches  is  entitled  to  careful 
attention. 

There  is  a  special  predilection  in  Westphalia  for  the  raising  of 
the  so-called  Ravensberger  Kreutzung  (Ravensberg  crossbreed). 
They  are  rather  large  animals,  with  slender  bodies,  flat  groins, 
straight  snouts,  and  large  heads.  A  special  feature  of  this  race  is 
their  very  big,  overhanging  ears.  Their  skin  is  white  and  covered 
with  straight  little  bristles.  Another  but  smaller  species  is  also 
raised  in  Westphalia,  which  is  called  the  Kocnigsbcrger  Land- 
sclmcin.  This  kind,  particularly  as  far  as  hams  are  concerned,  is 
not  m  great  favor.     Their  flesh  is  not  as  substantial  as  that  of  the 
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first  mentioned  breed.  In  comparison  with  the  Ravensberg  hog, 
their  rind  is  thick  and  leather}'.  These  pigs  arc  distingtiishable  by 
the  shr/rt,  compact  frame  of  their  bodies.  The  head  is  short,  with 
straight  snr»ut;  ears  are  small  and  upright.  Unlike  the  Ravens- 
berg S4^/rt,  this  hog  has  a  body  almost  like  a  roller,  resting  upon 
very  short  and  thin  legs.  The  skin  is  dark  colored,  the  hair  not 
straight. 

Manner  of  Feeding. — First  of  all  it  must  be  stated  that  the  feed- 
ing with  acorns,  though  very  much  in  vogue  in  Westphalia  some 
time  ago,Js  at  present  not  practicable  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  oak  woods  to  produce  anything  like  the  amount  of  mast 
iVx)d  wanted.  Feeding  in  the  piggery  is  the  only  way  customary 
nowadays.  The  principal  component  part  of  swine  food  in  West- 
phalia is  potatoes,  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Particu- 
larly the  smaller  varieties  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  potatoes 
are  first  well  cooked  and  then,  with  their  skin,  mashed  in  the  potato 
water.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  wheat  bran 
or  with  rye,  barley  or  oatmeal  in  a  dry,  raw  condition.  An  addition 
of  indian  corn  is  not  advisable,  because  this  cereal,  according  to 
experience,  is  said  to  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the  production 
of  hams.  Pork  from  hogs  which  had  been  principally  fed  with 
Indian  corn  shows  little  firmness,  is  watery,  and  not  adapted  for 
cure. 

Proper  care  should  be  taken  that  the  food  given  to  the  animals 
is  properly  cooled,  or  else  complications  in  the  digestion  are  much 
to  be  feared.  Tt  is  further  advisable  that  the  mass  of  the  food  is  not 
too  thick  by  the  admixture  of  bran  or  meal.  Tt  must  not  tumble 
in  thick  masses  into  the  food-trough,  but  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  flow  thickly  into  the  trough.  In  order  to  avoid  an  overproduc- 
tion of  fat,  and,  at  the  same  time  further  the  gro>¥th  of  flesh  of 
young  i)igs,  it  is  good  to  add  some  raw-cut  green  food— cabbage 
is  the  host — to  the  mixture.  In  many  parts  of  Westphalia,  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  young  pigs  get  much  sour  milk  and  prosper 
splendidly  thereon.  Pork  of  animals  fed  in  this  way  is  savory 
and  of  fine  color. 

In  order  to  promote  digestion,  it  is  sometimes  good  to  give  the 
hogs  small  pieces  of  soft  coal,  which  they  eat  with  lively  appetite. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  from  time  to  time  pigs  must  get  fresh, 
clear  drinking  water. 

Much  stres*^  should  be  laid  on  cleanliness.  Hogs  recjuire 
scrupulous   cleanliness   if   they   are   to   prosper.      The   sty    must 
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be  airy  and  allow  the  animals  sufficient  mobility.  It  is  good 
to  whitewash  the  walls  every  year  anew.  The  floor  is  to  be 
paved  in  a  way  that  the  watery  excrements  will  flow  off  directly. 
Further  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  beds  are  kept  as  dry  as  practi- 
cable; the  litter  should  therefore  be  frequently  renewed.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  animals  to  water  or  moisten 
them  frequently;  particularly  during  the  hot  season,  a  weekly  thor- 
ough cleaning  with  soap,  water,  and  a  hard  brush  is  alike  very 
much  advisable,  and  is  the  common  practice  in  many  places. 

If  more  value  is  laid  upon  the  production  of  flesh  rather  than  of 
bacon,  the  animals  ought  to  have  much  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Curing. — The  hams  are  first  vigorously  rubbed  with  saltpetre, 
and  then  with  salt.  In  order  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  the  hams, 
as  many  cuts  as  can  be  prudently  made  are  made  near  the  bone 
and  strewn  with  saltpetre  and  salt.  The  hams  thus  cured  are 
presesd  in  a  pickle-tun  and  entirely  covered  with  cold  salt  lye. 
According  to  their  size,  hams  should  remain  in  salt  from  three  to 
five  weeks.  After  this  the  hams  are  taken  out  of  the  pickle  and 
hung  up  in  a  shady,  but  dry  and  airy,  place,  in  order  to  become  "air- 
dry  "  (lufttrocken). 

Before  the  pickled  hams  can  be  put  in  smoke,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  they  be  first  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the  dr>'ing  in 
the  open  air  in  the  way  just  mentioned.  As  long  as  the  outside  of 
the  ham  is  not  absolutely  dry,  as  long  as  it  appears  moist  or  sticky, 
it  must  be  kept  away  from  smoke.  Only  entirely  air-dry  pieces 
must  be  subjected  to  this  way  of  conservation.  Smoking  is  done 
in  special  large  chambers,  the  hams  being  hung  up  on  the  ceiling. 
On  the  floor  of  the  smoking  room  a  suitable  quantity  of  sawdust, 
wood  shavings,  and,  if  possible,  an  addition  of  juniper  bunches,  is 
slowly  charred. 

Besides  juniper,  beech  and  alder  woods  are  used.  Oak  and  re- 
sinous woods  are  to  be  positively  avoided. 

The  smoking  should  go  on  very  slowly.  It  is  recommended  to 
smoke  for  a  few  days  cautiously — that  is,  to  have  the  smoke  not 
too  strong,  then  to  expose  the  hams  for  a  few  days  in  the  fresh  air, 
repeating  this  way  until  the  hams  have  become  sufficiently  brown. 
Hams  should  be  actuallv  in  smoke  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thus  the 
whole  process  of  smoking  will  take  about  six  weeks. 

In  Westphalia  much  value  is  set  upon  dry  hams.  Hams  are 
therefore  preserved  after  their  smoking  in  a  room  which  is  shady, 
not  accessible  to  the  light,  but  at  the  same  time  dry,  cool  and  airy. 

HENRY  F.  MERRITT, 
Barmen,  September  21,  1895.  Consul. 


CMTLE  FLAr;L'E  IX  EL  ROPEAX  RUSSIA 


/\n  'rlalx^rate  ofiF.cial  report  has  l^een  published  on  the  results  of 
th'r  r::<ra%«!re*s  adopted  against  the  spreading  of  the  cattle  plague  in 
Evr'^,;y^an  Ru^-tia  during  the  la>t  twenty-five  years. 

'.  i.e  plague,  from  which  thousands  of  canle  perish  yearly,  is 
tr.':  terror  of  a  Russian  landow  ner,  whose  property,  often  only  con- 
si -lir.;^  of  a  few  head,  is  annihilated  by  it.     The  Government  has 
lo'ii^ni  against  this  disease  with  every  possible  means.     In  1876. 
th'-  Minister  of  the  Interior  came  to  the  conclusion  that  quarantine 
and  the  strictest  is^ilation  of  infected  cattle  were  not  sufficientlv 
ra^i:ci*l  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  evil;  therefore,  a  num- 
\k7  of  new  regulations  were  adopted  and  published,  according  to 
'•^hich  ever>'  head  of  cattle  infected  with  the  plague  should  be  im- 
m'.-'liately  killed  and  burned.     This  law,  however,  was  put  in  force 
on!;,  in  Russian  Poland,  and  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  a  decrease 
in  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  observed.     From  1875  to  1879,  in 
forty  governments,  180,000  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed  by  the 
pla;.;ue,  and  from  1880  to  1884  it  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
forty-two  governments  222,000  head  per  year  were  destroyed,  so 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  found  it  necessarv  to  enforce  the 
regulations  in  all  the  forty-two  governments,  and,  from  1885,  all 
o\'t:r  the  empire.     From  that  year  the  plague  began  to  decrease; 
it  ;i»>j>eared  only  in  twenty-eight  governments,  where  the  annual 
average  loss  of  cattle  was  141,000  head,  valued  at  $1452,300.     A 
still  jrreater  rlecreasc  was  observed  during  the  five  years  from  1890 
^^*  ^^J5'f  in  'act,  the  disease  was  disappearing  little  by  little,  except 
in  \Hfj\  and  1892 — the  bad  harvest  years — when  it  again  increased 
air  I  invaded  the  Don  region,  spreading  over  the  neighboring 
governments,  where  it  disappeared  only  in  1894. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  loss  caused  by  the  cattle  plague  in 
the  seven  infected  governments  amounted,  on  an  average,  to 
iS,Sjo  head,  valued  at  $193,846  per  year.  Thus,  the  loss  of  cattle 
from  1887  to  1895  was  253,000  head,  worth  $2,605,900.  But  if  the 
j)laguc  had  continued  to  rage  at  its  former  intensity,  the  loss  in 
ICiiropean  Russia  would  have  amounted  to  1,620,000  head,  valued 
at  $16,686,000,  so  that  on  account  of  the  strict  measures  enforced 
by  the  riovernmcnt  1,367,000  head  of  cattle,  w^orth  $14,080,100 
were  saved  to  the  country.  Besides,  the  Government  has  paid  to 
the  owners  of  cattle  killed  the  sum  of  $1,442,000  as  indemnity. 

Many  objections  were  raised  against  the  killing  and  burning 
of  the  infected  animals,  it  being  claimed  that  the  plague  would  not 
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cease  and  that  the  practice  would  lead  only  to  ruin  of  the  stock. 
That  such  fears  were  groundless  is  proved  by  the  official  report, 
which  shows  what  great  benefit  the  measures  have  secured  to  the 
country.  From  the  experience  in  this  country,  the  only  effective 
measures  against  the  cattle  plague  is  the  killing  and  burning  of  the 
infected  animals  and  strict  observance  of  the  regulations. 

JOHN  KAREL, 
St.  Pefepsburg,  April  i6,  i8g6.  Consul-General 


Knew  What  He  Wanted. — A  sallow  individual  in  a  faded 
brown  overcoat  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  one  of  the  railway  lunch 
counters  the  other  morning,  and  said  to  the  proprietor : 

"Give  nie  a  cup  of  coffee  and  one  of  your  expurgated  sand- 
wiches.*' 

"What  kind?''  asked  the  proprietor. 

*TLxpurgated/'  rejoined  the  other.  "One  of  those  vacuum  sand- 
wiches for  which  your  establishment  is  justly  celebrated." 

**1  haven't  any  kind  but  those  under  that  glass  there." 

'That's  all  right.     That's  the  particular  variety  I  want." 

He  helped  himself  to  one  of  them  and  lifted  up  the  upper  lid. 

'This  is  what  I  call  a  sandwich,  nit,"  he  observed,  eyeing  it  criti- 
cally, yet  approvingly.  'There's  nothing  supererogatory  about  it. 
It's  one  of  those  hiatus  sandwiches.  It's  a  sandwich  with  an  alibi." 
he  added,  replacing  the  lid,  and  studying  the  outer  surface  of  it 
intently.  "It's  an  absent  sandwich.  It's  a  sandwich  that  has  failed 
lo  arrive.  I  have  seen  times  when  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to " 

**Say,"  interrupted  the  proprietor,  ''if  you  don't  like  that  sand- 
wich vou  needn't  eat  it.     That's  all  there  is  about  that." 

"Who  said  I  didn't  hke  it?  Didn't  I  call  for  it?  I  generally 
know  what  I  want.  For  this  particular  occasion  and  for  this  spe- 
cific luncheon  I  happen  to  want  one  of  your  negative  sandwiches, 
and  like  a  man,  sir,  I  call  for  it.     Anything  wrong  about  that?" 

"Vou  needn't  get  gay,"  grumbled  the  man  behind  the  counter. 
'*Di'i  yoK  order  coffee?" 

"I  did.  Give  me,  if  vou  please,  a  cup  of  your  best  suppositious 
coffee." 

'Tvc  only  got  one  kind  of  coffee,''  replied  the  sulky  caterer. 

'That's  the  kind  I  want.  A  cup  of  your  universally  admired 
non-exislent  coffee — your  famous  nullification  coffee.  Accom- 
panied, if  you  please,  by  a  small  pitcher  of  your  vague,  phantasmal, 
visionary,  depopulated  cream.     T  am  fasting  to-day." 

And  w^hile  the  man  in  the  faded  brown  coat  munched  the  sand- 
wich and  sipped  the  coffee  in  a  slow,  absent-minded  way.  the 
proprietor  stared  at  him,  and  breathed  hard  and  longed  to  throw 
Wm  out  of  the  window. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  p.  CJorbally,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Preventive  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — Dr.  Lemoine,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  La  Clinique,  says  epilepsy  is  not  a  morbific  reality^ 
but  the  result  of  morbif  c  conditions.  There  are,  he  says, 
epileptic  conditions  which  are  often  symptoms  of  malforma- 
tions, lesions  or  functional  defects  of  the  central  and  peri- 
pheral nervous  system,  and  sometimes  of  other  organs  in  the 
economy.  The  number  of  symptomatic  attacks  of  epilepsy  in- 
creases daily  as  clinical  experience  becomes  more  extensive  and 
better  understood,  while  that  form  of  cases  known  as  essential 
diminishes.  This  is  a  fortunate  condition  in  a  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  for  the  better  the  causes  of  epilepsy  are  known  the  better  it 
can  be  combatted  by  rational  rather  than  by  anti-spasmodic  treat- 
ment. The  doctor  who  is  called  to  an  epileptic  patient  ought, 
therefore,  before  prescribing  remedies,  to  examine  all  the  organs 
with  the  greatest  care;  to  see  if  the  disease  is  not  the  consequence 
of  some  pathological  condition  which  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move from  the  outset. 

In  severe  cases  the  patient  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
course  of  moral  and  physical  hygiene.  Fatiguing  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, reading  excessively  prolonged,  violent  or  sudden  emotions, 
fits  of  anger  and  the  like  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
Professions  that  are  exhausting  or  that  require  constant  activity  of 
thought  do  not  suit  his  condition. 

Sudden  and  violent  changes  of  temperature,  remaining  in  a  place 
that  is  too  cold  or  too  hot — in  a  word,  violent  and  sudden  physical 
impressions  should  be  avoided. 

He  should  moderate  his  appetite,  avoid  hearty  and  protracted 
meals,  shun  alcohol  and  strong  coffee,  watch  with  the  greatest  care 
all  the  digestive  functions,  especially  those  of  the  intestines.  Hab- 
itual constipation  is  the  proximate  cause  of  many  attacks. 

Every  epileptic  is  subject  to  strong  impressions  from  some  par- 
ticular cause,  whether  it  be  moral  or  physical — these  are  the  causes 
he  must  endeavor  to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  author  has  observed  220  attacks  in  twentv-four  hours  in  a 

if 

female  patient.     Such  cases  are  dangerous  and  may  cause  death 
from  violent  congestion  of  the  l)rain  and  especially  of  the  nienin- 
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ges.     He  has  found  most  relief  from  injections  of  chloral  and  Rata 
Brom.  aa;  half  a  drachm  with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk. 

Addison's  Disease. — MM.  Eitlenger  and  Nageotte  presented  a 
report  (Le  Progres  Medical,  5th  of  December)  to  the  Societie  de  Bi- 
ologie  on  "Lesions  of  the  Central  Nervous  system  in  the  intoxica- 
tion following  experiments  in  Addison's  Disease  (removal  of  the 
capsules)."  Death  always  follows  the  removal  of  both  the  supra- 
renal capsules  in  animals,  and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
paralysis.  Abelous  and  Langlois  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
case  of  auto-intoxication.  The  hystological  study  of  the  central 
nervous  system  shows  that  there  exists  cellular  lesions  which  may 
be  made  to  prove  this,  by  means  of  new  cytological  methods.  The 
lesions  consist  in  deep  changes:  ist.  In  the  chromatophile  sub- 
stance of  the  plasma  which  is  disintegrated  as  if  reduced  to  powder. 
2d.  In  the  achromatic  substance,  which  is  deeply  fissured  in  its  cen- 
tral parts,  accompanied  with  a  general  tumefication  and  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  protoplasmic  prolongations.  The  cells  of  the  entire  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  are  attacked,  those  of  the  brain  as  well  as  those  of 
the  cerrebellum  and  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  quite  justifiable  to  assume 
as  fully  established  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these 
lesions  and  the  nervous  symptoms  accompanying  the  intoxication 
in  A.ddison's  Disease. 

Streptococci  Generally  Diffused. — M.  Ch.  Levy  reports  to 
the  Societe  Anatomique  de  Paris  (La  Revue  Medicate ,  15th  Octo- 
ber) the  case  of  a  child  three  weeks  old  attacked  with  erysipelas  of 
the  gluteal  region,  in  which  free  injections  of  the  serum  of  Mar- 
morek  were  made.  At  first  a  slight  improvement  seemed  to  fol- 
low. Abscesses  containing  the  streptococci  soon  developed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  punctures,  and  soon  afterwards  the  erysipelas 
reappeared.  Injections  w^ere  repeated;  coma  and  death  followed. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  presence  of  streptococi  in  all  the  vis- 
cera, the  liver,  the  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.  The  skull  w^as  removed 
and  verv  thick  sub-arachmoid  exudation  was  found  filled  with 
streptococci. 

This  is  probably  the  erysipelas  neonatorum  of  the  older  writers, 
which  has  been  said  sometimes  to  accompany  the  birth  of  the  child. 
In  a  case  attended  by  the  WTiter  the  disease  began  in  a  chikl  ten 
days  old  and  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  the  third  w-eek.  Convul- 
sions followed  by  coma  preceded  death. 

Researches  on  Chloroform. — M.  P.  Reynier  continues  {La 
France  Medicale,  Nov.  20)  to  entertain  a  decided  preference  for 
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chloroform,  the  use  of  which  in  practice  is  much  more  convenient 
than  that  of  ether.  Patients  recover  from  the  effects  of  anesthet- 
ics very  differently.  A  careful  examination  of  each  patient  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  the  anesthetic  will  enable  the  operator 
to  judge  of  the  effects  that  are  likely  to  result,  before  the  applica- 
tion is  made. 

Applying  chloroform  under  normal  conditions  the  cerebral  cells 
are  the  first  to  yield  to  its  influence;  next,  the  cells  of  the  medulla, 
and  then  the  cells  of  the  bulb.  According  to  the  greater  or  less 
resistance  of  these  different  cells,  fatal  accidents  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  chloroform.  In  alcoholic  patients,  the  cells  of  whose  brains 
are  in  a  constant  condition  of  hyperesthesia,  evidences  of  delirium 
may  be  observed  which  may  go  on  to  delirium  tremens.  In  hys- 
terical subjects  all  the  different  forms  of  an  attack  of  hysteria  may 
be  observed,  and  the  effects  may  advance  to  the  condition  of  paral- 
ysis or  even  of  syncope.  The  same  results  will  be  observed  in  epi- 
leptic  subjects.  In  morphinamaniacs  but  slightly  intoxicated 
some  patients  are  rapidly  and  easily  brought  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  its  use  is  most  dangerous. 
In  patients  suffering  with  attaxia  the  period  of  medullary  excite- 
ment almost  always  gives  rise  to  reflex  action,  which  may  cause 
the  arrest  of  respiration  and  of  the  movement  of  the  heart. 

These  accidents,  which  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  the  applica- 
tion of  chloroform,  may  also  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation;  therefore  the  patient  should  not  be  left  without  strict 
observation  until  he  has  completely  recovered  from  its  influence. 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx. — Professors  Robert  and  Llorente 
y  Magdalena,  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Madrid,  have  pre- 
sented {El  Sigh  Medico,  November  i  and  8),  a  lengthy  and  inter- 
esting communication  to  the  Real  Academia  de  Medecina  de 
Madrid  on  Intubation.     The  following  are  their  conclusions: 

1st.  The  simultaneous  use  of  intubation  and  the  anti-diphther- 
itic serum-therapy,  gives  the  best  results  in  the  treatment  of  croup. 

2nd.  The  results  of  intubation  are  without  doubt  much  superior 
to  tracheotomy;  statistics  prove  this  fully. 

3d.  The  members  of  the  Microbiological  Institute  of  Madrid 
have  performed  intubation  in  31  cases,  which  they  have  presented 
to  the  Society,  and  which  show  its  great  superiority  to  tracheotomy. 

4th.  The  families  of  the  patient  will  accept  intubation  when  they 
would  obstinately  refuse  to  permit  tracheotomy;  many  children, 
for  this  reason,  die  without  surgical  assistance. 
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5th.  The  complications  following  tracheotomy  are,  undoubtedly, 
greater  in  number,  and  far  more  serious,  than  those  attributed  to 
intubation. 

6th.  Intubation  is  more  easily  performed,  needs  no  special  assis- 
tants, and  requires  no  greater  care  than  after  tracheotomy. 

7th.  The  facial  appearance  of  the  child  on  whom  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed  is  far  more  pitiable,  under  equal  conditions, 
than  that  of  one  in  whom  intubation  has  been  employed. 

8th.  The  use  of  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  diphtheritic  bacillus  has  not  been  confirmed, 
IS  entirely  harmless. 

They  claim  the  following  results  from  the  study  of  their  statistics : 

Of  the  31  cases  treated  with  intubation,  10  died.  Allowing  for 
three  deaths,  which  occurred  a  few  hours  after  the  introduction 
of  the  tube  from  paralysis  of  central  origin,  there  results  75  per  cent, 
of  recoveries. 

The  following  cases  deserve  special  mention:  1st.  Five  of  the 
cases  were  children  under  two  years  of  age.  2nd.  In  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  tube  was  introduced,  tracheotomy  would  have 
been  impossible  and  fatal.  3d.  In  the  majority  of  the  deaths  from 
broncho-pneumonia,  the  intubation  and  the  use  of  the  serum  were 
not  employed  until  the  8th  or  loth  day  after  the  inception  of  the 
disease.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  treated  with  intubation 
were  among  very  poor  families.  Sth.  And  in  most  of  the  cases 
treated  with  the  serum,  surgical  interference  was  not  necessary. 

Fish  Poisoning. — Brosch  (Wien.  Klin,  Woch)  reports  the  first 
case  of  poisoning  by  oysters  which  has  proved  fatal  (in  twenty-two 
hours). 

Symptoms. — ^Vomiting,  giddiness,  paralysis  of  certain  muscles 
(paralysis  of  deglutition,  dilatation  of  one  pupil,  ptosis,  oblitera- 
tion of  naso  labial  furrow,  paralysis  of  accommodation,  larynx, 
bladder,  with  general  weakness).  Consciousness  was  preserved 
till  death,  which  was  due  to  paralysis  of  respiratory  muscles. 

Post'Mortem. — Brain  and  pia  mater  edematous;  small  puncti- 
form  hemorrhages  in  cerebellum  and  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lum- 
bar region  of  cord;  numerous  petechiae  or  pericardium  and 
pleurae;  mesenteric  glands,  intestinal  folKcles,  and  Peyer's 
patches  not  enlarged;  spleen  enlarged;  fatty  degeneration  of  he- 
patic cells  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  cardiac  muscle 
and  renal  cells.  No  micro  organisms  found  in  the  spleen  or  spinal 
cord,  and  cultures  were  sterile.  On  analysis  of  contents  of  stomach. 
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>niall  intestine,  and  bladder,  no  mineral  or  vegetable  poison  was 
found,  but  ptomaine-like  bodies  were  present  which  had  no  special 

characteristics. 

Thirteen  similar  cases  of  fish  poisoning  have  been  published. 
The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  one  form  of  meat  poisoning,  but 
the  course  is  much  mgre  rapid.  The  post-mortem  descriptions  of 
all  agree  except  as  to  changes  in  the  lymphatic  system  and  the 
presence  of  hemorrhages.  The  latter  simply  depend  on  the  mode 
of  death,  and  are  present  if  it  is  from  asphyxia,  absent  if  from  col- 
lapse.    The  symptoms  are  also  characteristic : 

(i)  Progressive  development  of  isolated  muscular  paralysis,  the 
only  difference  in  the  cases  being  the  number  of  groups  attacked 
and  the  intensity  of  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  deglutition  and  general 
weakness  almost  always  appear  first,  then  disturbances  of  vision, 
the  other  paralysis  coming  on  in  no  constant  order. 

(2)  Giddiness  is  always  present,  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
drunkenness,  but  consciousness  is  preserved  till  death  in  all  but 
very  rapid  cases. 

(3)  Temperature  normal  or  very  slightly  raised. 

(4)  Pain  frequently  absent. 

(5)  Death  is  due  to  respiratory  paralysis,  if  it  does  not  occur  from 
collapse. 

Excluding  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  mussels,  where  in  the 
slightest  form  there  is  urticaria,  and  in  the  most  severe  form  mus- 
cular cramps,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  death,  poisoning  by  meat 
or  fish  occurs  as  two  distinct  groups :  (i)  true  gastro-enteritfs  with 
high  fever  and  colic,  and  generally  ending  in  recovery  (due  to  in- 
testinal bacterial  infection);    (2)  the  form  described  above. 

Besides  the  obvious  differences,  diarrhoea  is  present  in  the  first, 
while  in  the  second  there  is  constipation,  caused  by  intestinal  par- 
alysis. This  division  is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  prog- 
nosis and  treatment. 

In  the  gastro-enteric  form  purgatives  and  intestinal  disinfectants 
must  be  given,  in  the  severe  toxic  cases  they  are  useless  on  account 
of  the  paralysis. 

Contagious  Impetigo. — William  S.  Gotthiel,  M.  D.,  refers  to 
this  (in  Pediatrios,  October,  1896)  as  a  self-limited  cgntagious  dis- 
ease of  children,  appearing  in  localized  epidemics  and  first  de- 
scribed by  Tilbury  Fox  in  1864.  Accompanied  by  a  moderate 
fever  and  some  gastric  disturbance  there  appear  on  the  face  and 
hands  groups  of  flat  vescicles  filled  with  transparent  or  cloudy  se- 
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mm.  These  dry  up  into  characteristic  golden  yellow  crusts,  which 
fall  off  in  two  or  three  weeks,  leaving  circular,  reddened  non-ulcer- 
ated areas  behind.  Successive  crops  of  vescicles  may  prolong  the 
disease  for  two  months  or  more.  It  is  undoubtedly  parasitic;  but, 
though  Kaposi  claims  to  have  found  it,  the  etiological  factor  is 
still  unknown.  The  treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  crusts 
with  olive  oil  compresses,  cleansing  the  skin  with  hot  water  and 
soap,  boracic  acid  solution,  etc.,  etc.,  followed  by  the  use  of  Lassar's 
paste : 

P.    Acid  Salicylic 30  grains. 

Petrolati    i  ounce. 

Zinci  Oxidi 

Amyli a,  a,  \  ounce. 

The  Untoward  Effect  of  Substitutes. — A.  M.  ColHns, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Shelbyville,  111.,  writes  under  date  of  November 
2d,  1896:  "I  never  realized  the  vast  difference  between  genuine 
antikamnia  and  the  various  substitutes  that  are  being  palmed  off 
until  within  the  past  few  days,  and  the  realization  was  all  the  more 
pronounced  because  I  myself  was  the  patient.  For  four  weeks  I  had 
been  suffering  with  neuralgia  of  a  very  severe  type,  and  attended 
with  considerable  febrile  movement.  I  tried  the  various  com- 
pounds and  other  preparations  lauded  as  *just  as  good,'  but  with  no 
real  advantage  and  with  no  little  heart  disturbance.  I  went  to 
Areola,  and  while  there  was  taken  very  sick  with  one  of  my  neural- 
gic attacks.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store  for  some  genuine  antikamnia, 
and,  to  be  certain  about  it,  procured  an  unbroken  original  package, 
rtook  it  in  eight  to  ten  grain  doses  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  The 
effect  was  magical.  The  first  dose  relieved  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
while  the  second  quieted  it  entirely ;  and  I  went  to  bed,  sleeping  all 
night  with  one  awakening  of  a  few  moments  only,  a  thing  I  had  not 
done  in  four  weeks.  This  experience  on  my  own  person  has  thor- 
oughly convinced  me  of  the  superiority  of  the  genuine  anti- 
kamnia." 


Pat's  Personal  History. — At  the  convention  of  the  Irish  race 
last  month  in  Dublin,  two  speakers,  who  had  come  from  the  United 
States,  contributed  the  following  sentences  in  the  course  of  their 
speeches:  One  of  them,  in  giving  some  details  of  personal  his- 
tory,, informed  his  hearers  that  **he  had  left  Ireland  fifty-three  years 
before,  a  naked  little  boy,  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket."  Said 
the  other:  "Until  last  week,  I  had  never  set  foot  in  the  land  of  my 
birth." — Argonaut. 
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The  Significance  of  Mortality  from  Consumption  with 
Regard  to  the  Bicycle. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  presented  some  figures 
regarding  the  proportion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  females  to 
that  in  males  in  Massachusetts.  The  rate  in  1851  was  1,451  fe- 
males to  1,000  males;  in  1890,  1,055  females  to  1,000  males;  and 
in  1895,  only  974  females  to  1,000  males.  1895  was  the  first  year 
in  the  history  of  the  State  in  which  the  number  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  in  females  was  smaller  than  that  in  males.  The  fact  that  a 
uniform  reduction  in  the  rate  of  female  deaths  began  some  five 
years  ago,  about  the  same  time  women  were  beginning  to  ride  the 
bicycle  extensively.  Dr.  Abbott  considers  significant,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  death-rate  to  the  great 
increase  in  open  air  exercise  among  women  by  the  use  of  the 
bicycle. 

Danger  of  Standing  Water,  that  is,  water  that  is  left  standing 
in  the  kitchen  or  bedroom,  and  above  all,  in  the  sick  room,  over 
night,  is  liable  to  contamination  by  the  absorbtion  of  impurities 
afloat  in  the  air  in  such  rooms  and  to  be  rendered  whollv  imfit  for 
use.  No  matter  that  the  water  is  cold,  even  to  near  freezing,  it  is 
so  much  the  more  liable  to  absorb  and  hold  in  solution  th©  foul 
gases  and  organic  particles  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It  is 
dangerous  to  use  such  water.  Water  should  not  be  so  left ;  but  if  it 
should  by  chance  so  to  be,  it  should  be  thrown  away.  Freshly  drawn 
water  only  should  always  be  used  for  culinary  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  drinking,  whenever  practicable.  Moreover,  the  faucets  over 
sinks  and  wash  basins  are  always  more  or  less  liable  to  contamina- 
tion, hence  the  first  water  that  flows  on  opening  them  after  they 
have  been  left  all  night  without  use,  should  always  be  let  flow  away — 
it  is  dangerous  to  drink  and  unfit  for  the  tea-kettle,  or  for  cooking 
water;  even  boiled  disease  germs  are  unwholesome. 
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The  Hidebound — Which?  —  According  to  published  report 
(Registered  Pharmacist  for  November),  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  has  purchased  land  in  Chicago  upon  which  is 
to  be  erected  a  hospital,  to  be  called  the  National  Temperance 
Hospital,  "inside  whose  walls  not  one  drop  of  alcohol  to  be  used 
for  medicinal  purposes  is  ever  to  find  its  way,  nor  can  any  physi- 
cian cross  the  threshold  as  a  practitioner  until  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  abstain  from  prescribing  alcohol  in  any  form  for  any  pa- 
tient who  may  come  under  his  treatment  within  the  wards  of  the 
building." 

"We  shall  show  the  doctors  who  think  that  in  some  cases  the  ad- 
ministration of  alcohol  is  a  necessity  to  save  a  patient's  life,"  said 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  "that  they  are  utterly  mis- 
taken, and  that  before  our  work  in  the  new  field  is  a  year  old  we 
can  present  facts  in  the  shape  of  cured  patients  which  will  change 
the  mind  of  many  a  physician,  no  matter  how  hidebound  he  may 
may  be  in  his  prejudice!" 

Upon  which  the  Pharmacist  remarks:  *  *  *  "If  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  tinctures  and  tonics  is  to  be  permitted,  the  new  hos- 
pital will  not  be  so  different  from  others  established  long  ago. 

"It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  read  newspaper  interviews  which 
quote  certain  physicians  as  saying  they  never  prescribe  alcohol  in 
any  form,  but  who,  nevertheless,  very  frequently  prescribe  such 
preparations  as  tincture  conchona  compound,  etc.,  and  in  quite 
liberal  and  oft-repeated  doses,  which  does  not  seem  quite  consistent. 
Possibly  the  promoters  of  the  new  hospital  may  not  fully  under- 
stand what  excluding  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  for  medicinal 
use  really  means." 

A  Test  of  Masonry  Laid  in  Freezing  Weather  was  made 
recently  in  Riga,  Russia.  The  climate  of  Riga  is  cold  enough  to 
satisfy  any  requirements  for  such  a  test,  and  the  experimental  piers 
were  exposed  for  several  years  to  the  weather,  so  as  to  show  de- 
cisively the  resistance  of  the  different  sorts  of  frozen  mortar.  Four- 
teen piers  were  laid,  some  with  ordinary  and  some  with  very  hard 
bricks,  some  with  lime  and  sand  alone,  some  with  the  addition  of 
salt,  some  with  Portland  cement  and  lime,  and  one  with  Portland 
cement  alone,  to  five  parts  of  sand.  This  pier  proved  far  stronger 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  bricks  were  laid  wet  and  warm,  and 
the  cement,  which  was  of  a  slow-setting  variety,  hardened  without 
difficulty,  although  the  work  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  below 
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the  Fahrenheit  zero.  Years  afterward  the  pier  rang  clearly  on 
being  struck,  and  the  bricks  were  with  difficulty  separated  from  the 
mortar,  the  iron  bar  used  to  loosen  them  sometimes  breaking  the 
brick  rather  than  the  mortar.  Of  the  other  piers,  those  laid 
with  a  mortar  of  three  parts  lime  to  one  of  Portland  cement 
and  nine  parts  of  sand  stood  best,  an  iron  bar  being  re- 
quired to  loosen  the  bricks.  In  this  case,  also,  the  bricks 
were  laid  wet  and  warm.  The  addition  of  ij  per  cent,  of 
salt  to  the  water  used  for  slaking  the  lime  made,  with  three  parts 
of  sand,  a  mortar  which  resisted  frost  successfully,  here,  as  before, 
the  bricks  being  laid  wet  and  warm.  Except  with  cement,  how- 
ever, the  wetting  of  the  bricks  does  not  seem  to  have  been  essen- 
tial, for  piers  laid  with  dry  bricks  showed  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
resistance  as  the  others.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  hard- 
baked  '*iron  bricks"  gave  much  better  results,  either  wet  or  dry, 
than  common  bricks,  so  that  the  absorption  of  the  water  from  the 
mortar  by  porous  bricks,  laid  dry,  is  evidently  a  thing  to  be  avoided 
in  cold  as  well  as  in  warm  weather. 

"Lodge  Doctoring." — The  Associated  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  have  taken  praiseworthy 
action  against  "the  pestiferous  practice  of  lodge  doctoring,"  a  sys- 
tem which,  on  investigation,  shows  that  medical  compensation  for 
lodge  work  averages  about  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Asso- 
ciation, including  every  physician  in  the  Valley  and  numbering 
124  members,  in  a  population  of  70,000,  has  adopted  resolutions 
denouncing  the  practice  and  pledging  themselves  not  to  render 
medical  or  surgical  services  to  the  members  of  any  lodge,  society, 
association  or  organization  for  less  compensation  than  they  charge 
the  general  public  for  similar  services. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth,  for  twenty-three  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  Mr.  Harvey 
W.  Putnam,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Mr.  Letchworth  was  president  of  the  board  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  during  the  entire  period  of  his  membership,  no  matter  in  what 
capacity  he  has  served,  he  has  been  a  consistent,  devoted  and  able 
worker  in  the  cause  of  organized  charity,  giving  his  time  and  money 
freely  for  the  betterment  of  the  poor,  the  insane  and  even  the  crim- 
inal. We  hope  his  advice  will  still  be  available  to  the  State,  even 
though  he  has  felt  compelled  to  retire  from  active  labor.     Mr. 
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Letcliworth's  vi^hole  life  has  been  an  exemplification  of  the  precept, 
"And  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

Pettenkofer. — ^This  world-famed  sanitarian,  and  biologist  has 
been  honored  by  a  grant  of  permission  to  assume  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency. This  reward,  says  the  London  Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
may  not  be  appreciated  by  practical  persons  as  a  fitting  distinction 
for  a  great  scientist,  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  more  reasonable  recogni- 
tion of  merit  than  the  baronetcy  offered,  in  such  cases,  by  our  own 
government,  a  distinction  which  few  great  scientists  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept,  and  which,  if  they  do  so,  may  be  made  ridiculous 
after  their  deaths  by  the  antics  of  descendants  whom  the  nation  has 
never  desired  to  honor. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  made  some 
changes  and  improvements  in  its  endowment  policies  which  give 
to  them  an  increasing  value.  All  policies  issued  on  lives  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  seventy,  provide  for  an  addition  to  their  face 
each  vear  after  the  third  of  an  amount  of  insurance  and  endow- 

m 

ment  equal  to  ten  times  the  weekly  premium;  that  is,  for  a  weekly 
premium  of  ten  cents  one  dollar  per  year  will  be  added  to  the  face 
of  the  policy,  payable  to  the  insured  at  maturity,  or  to  his  heirs  in 
event  of  death.  Ten  cents  per  week  at  age  twenty  will  purchase 
an  endowment  of  $154,  and  at  end  of  twenty  years  this  will  have  in- 
creased to  $171 ;  at  the  end  of  forty  years  $191,  and  at  the  end  of 
sixty  years,  when  it  matures,  to  $21 1.  To  infantile  endowments — 
that  is,  on  ages  between  two  and  nine  years,  corresponding  amounts 
are  added  annually  after  the  insured  reaches  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
these  endowments  are  payable  in  forty-four  to  sixty  years,  accord- 
ing to  age  at  entry.  The  adult  policies  are  payable  in  from  ten  to 
seventy  years,  depending  on  age  at  entry.  This  feature  will  make 
the  Metropolitan's  endowments  more  popular  and  attractive  than 
ever,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  progressiveness  of  this  company. 

MORTALITY  AND  MORBILITY  REPORTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Health  of  the  Navy. — Report  of  the  Surgeon-General^  U.  S, 
Navy,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medieine  and  Surgery,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  jo,  1896;  and  statistical  report  shounng  the  health  of 
the  Navy  for  the  year  1895, 

The  report  embraces  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  hospital 
fund,  the  naval  medical  establishment,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


. 
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The  naval  hospitals,  navy-yards,  naval  stations  and  receiving  ships 
arc  considered  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  health  of  their  occu- 
pants severally,  together  with  the  progress  of  changes  and  adapta- 
tions to  their  betterment,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  there  appears  to 
have  been  marked  improvement  during  the  year.  The  most  glar- 
ing exceptions  are  the  continued  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
marine  barracks  and  prison  at  the  Boston  navy-yard,  and  the  de- 
fective sewerage  system  that  still  obtains  at  Portsmouth  navy-yard,, 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  previous  reports. 

The  Museum  of  Hygiene  has  been  greatly  improved — the  struc- 
ture and  grounds,  and  the  internal  arrangements.  The  library 
building  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt;  the  library  inventoried,, 
checked  and  classified,  and  now  is  available  for  ready  use.  Many 
additions  have  been  made  during  the  year.  Much  work  has  been 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  museum,  requiring  considerable  research 
and  labor. 

The  hygienic  care  of  ships  and  the  prevention  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases have  been  subjects  of  careful  investigation  and  report.  Ex- 
aminations and  reports  have  been  made  on  materials  and  supplies^ 
new  inventions,  etc.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  large  photo- 
graphs were  made  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
the  chemical  laboratory  thirty  examinations  of  water  supply  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  examinations  of  urine,  blood,  milk,  etc.. 
were  made  for  the  service,  in  addition  to  the  examinations  rquired 
in  the  progress  of  the  museum  work.  The  necessary  bacteriologi- 
cal cultures  for  these  examinations  have  also  been  made. 

"An  institution  like  this  can  never  be  finished.  Growth  and  pro- 
gress are  essential  to  its  usefulness.  As  a  central  national  museum 
of  sanitary  science,  it  should  be  second  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
co-operation  and  aid  of  naval  officers  and  all  sanitarians  are  desired 
and  invited.  The  more  complete  the  collections  are  made  the 
greater  are  the  benefits  to  be  conferred." 

''The  Naval  Laboratory  and  Department  of  Instruction  for  junior 
medical  officers,  preliminary  to  entering  upon  active  service,  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

"Besides  affording  the  young  officers  a  practical  insight  into 
their  professional  studies,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing conversant  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  service  and  • 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  duties  of  medical  officers,  afloat 
and  on  shore,  without  which  preparatory  instruction  they  would 
be  confronted  with  serious  difficulties  and  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties." 

Vacancies  in  the  Medical  Corps  continue  to  be  a  standing  reproach- 

lo  the  naval  officers  of  the  line  for  their  opposition  to,  and  to  Con* 
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gre?s  for  neglectful  legislation  of,  such  improvement  in  the  social 
relation  and  rank  of  medical  officers  in  the  navy  as  would  render 
the  service  more  attractive.  The  record  of  the  last  fiscal  year  in 
this  respect  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  341  applications  concerning  the  conditions  of  appointment, 
to  which  replies  were  promptly  sent.  Out  of  the  number,  only  36 
applied  for  permission  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  and 
of  these,  22  only  reported.  Four  of  these  were  rejected  on  account 
of  physical  defects;  twelve  were  rejected  professionally,  leaving  but 
six  out  of  the  341  applicants.  "This  state  of  affairs  has  existed  for 
years  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  until  there  is  some  favorable 
legislation  for  junior  medical  officers  in  the  Navy. 

"At  this  date  there  are  10  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  sur- 
geons, and  the  Bureau  is  embarassed  by  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  medical  officers  to  filll  important  stations  ashore  and 
afloat." 

Statistical  Report. — The  average  strength  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  including  Cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  the  year  1895 
was  13,191.  Complete  returns  were  received  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment from  a  total  force  connected  for  time,  12,671. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  for  disease  and  injury  was  10,- 
625 — 838.53  per  1,000  of  average  strength.  The  ration  for  disease 
was  673.19  and  for  injury  165.34.  Daily  average  of  patients  was 
434.23,  a  ratio  of  34.27  per  1,000;  the  number  of  persons  invalided 
from  service  (including  retirements  for  disability)  was  206:  15.61 
per  1,000.  The  total  number  of  sick  days  was  158,495,  an  average 
of  12.51  days  for  each  man  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  of 
14.92  days  for  each  case  treated.  The  number  of  deaths  was  90 — 
70  from  disease  and  20  from  injury  (including  poison).  Death  rate 
6.82  per  1,000  of  strength  (5.31  for  disease  and  1.51  for  injury). 

During  the  year  there  were  admitted  to  the  sick  list  of  the  total 
force  913  cases  of  malarial  diseases,  657  of  epidemic  catarrh,  632  of 
rheumatic  affections,  503  of  diarrhoeal  affections,  187  of  alcohol- 
ism, 92  of  heat  stroke,  63  of  pneumonia,  42  of  pneumonic  tubercu- 
losis, 36  of  measles,  31  of  typhoid  fever,  25  of  organic  heart  disease, 
17  of  nephritis,  13  of  erysipelas,  6  of  varicella,  3  of  scarlet  fever,  2 
of  cholera,  and  i  each  of  mumps  and  smallpox.  Of  the  913  cases 
of  malarial  diseases  returned  from  the  whole  service  nearly  one- 
fourth  (213)  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  navy-yard  and 
marine  headquarters  (pages  35,  42,  and  52).  Of  the  92  cases  of 
heat  stroke  58  were  caused  by  heat  in  fire  and  engine  rooms,  23  of 
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the  latter  being  returned  from  the  Amphitrite,  8  from  the  Detroit, 
7  from  the  Raleigh,  3  from  the  Columbia,  and  2  each  from  the 
Bennington,  Atlanta,  Monterey,  and  Olympia,  the  remainder  (9) 
occurring  scattered,  i  on  a  ship.  There  was  no  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  Navy  during  the  year  and  but  two  cases  of  cholera,  one  be- 
ing returned  from  the  Bennir\gton  and  one  from  the  Machias 
(pages  45  and  47).  The  case  of  smallpox  developed  in  a  patient 
transferred  from  the  Columbia  to  the  hospital  at  Norfolk.  The 
venereal,  diseases  were  represented  by  330  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
239  of  syphilis,  and  152  of  chancroid.  There  were  637  cases  of 
wounds,  469  of  contusion,  418  of  sprain,  1 16  of  bum,  96  of  fracture, 
44  of  hernia,  40  of  abrasion,  16  of  concussion,  14  of  luxation,  and  9 
of  drowning.  The  prevalence  of  these  special  diseases  and  injuries 
on  the  various  stations  is  shown  in  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
health  of  each  station. 

The  deaths  in  the  total  force  were  due — 10  each  to  pneumonia 
and  heart  diseases;  8  each  to  drowning  and  local  injuries;  7  each 
to  pneumonic  tuberculosis  and  nephritis;  6  to  typhoid  fever;  5  to 
apoplexy;  4  to  aneurism;  3  each  to  intestinal  obstruction  and 
poison ;  2  each  to  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  cholera,  and 
i  each  to  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  remittent  fever,  rheumatism, 
suffocation  in  boiler,  appendicitis,  asthma,  hepatitis,  heat  stroke, 
epidemic  catarrh,  and  meningitis. 

Deaths  bv  violence  and  suicide  18. 

During  the  year  5,173  persons  were  vaccinated,  and  the  total 
percentage  of  success  was  24.37;  4»^76  of  these  had  marks  of  pre- 
vious vaccinations  and  furnished  935  successful  results. 

Of  the  force  afJoat — 10,049:  The  average  number  of  admissions 
to  the  sick  list  per  man  on  the  cruising  vessels  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Station  was  0.99;  on  those  of  the  Pacific  Station,  0.75;  in  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron,  0.93;  in  the  European  squadron,  0.83:  in 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  0.78;  on  the  Northwestern  Lakes,  0.35.  and 
on  the  receiving  ships  and  other  stationary  vessels,  0.62. 

Insane  of  the  Xavy. — The  number  of  patients  from  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  remaining  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane on  June  30,  1895,  was  69-  During  the  following  year  26  cases 
were  admitted  ^nd  16  discharged,  7  as  recovered,  3  improved,  i 
unimproved,  and  5  dead.  On  June  30,  1896,  79  (8  officers  and  71 
seamen  and  marines)  remained  in  that  institution. 

Of  the  7inc  ships  afloat,  insufficient  ventilation  and  common — in 
some  cases  total — disregard  of  conditions  necessary  to  the  proper 
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care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  are  striking  defects.  The  following 
are  examples  extracted  from  the  medical  officers'  repons : 

The  Baltimore:  "The  compartment  used  as  a  sick  bay  is  the  after 
torpedo  room  on  the  orlop  deck.  While  at  sea  the  ventilation  is 
not  good  and  the  motion  excessive.  The  transportation  of  the 
sick  or  wounded  to  the  bay  is  difficult,  and  those  able  to  walk  must 
pass  through  a  bunker,  an  engine  room,  a  workshop,  and  a  pass- 
ageway." 

The  Columbia:  "While  inspecting  the  ship,  I  found  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  wardroom  storeroom  95^  F. — a  temperature  destruc- 
tive to  canned  goods  and  wine.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
ship  necessitates  the  establishment  of  two  stations  for  the  wounded, 
one  in  sick  bay  forward  and  the  other  in  the  wardroom  aft,  and  in 
battle  there  would  probably  be  another  in  the  superstructure.'' 

The  Indiana:  "The  sick  bay  bathroom  is  unprovided  with  hot 
water.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  valves  of  the  water  closet  leak,  and 
flushing  is  defective.  The  ship's  head  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sick  bay,  and  the  odor  from  it  is  at  times  offensive ;  in  summer  or 
hot  weather  at  sea,  this  might  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  sick." 

The  Charleston:  "The  dynamo  room  is  an  interior  compartment 
below  the  protective  deck,  without  any  natural*  ventilation.  In 
order  to  carry  off  the  overheated  air  a  small  electric  fan  was  put  in 
several  years  ago  with  ducts  leading  to  the  ship's  rail.  Finding 
that  this  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
ventilator  be  run  to  the  spar  deck.  Instead,  however,  two  16-inch 
vents  were  cut  through  the  protective  deck,  making  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  forward  torpedo  room,  a  proceeding  which  re- 
sulted in  pouring  a  sufficient  volume  of  hot  air  into  that  compart- 
ment to  render  it  untenable  for  sleeping  in  warm  weather,  but  not 
enough  to  materially  benefit  the  dynamo  room,  where,  in  summer, 
the  temperature  still  averages  about  120*^  with  two  dynamos  in 
action,  and  140?  with  all  three.  *  *  *  'p^^  prison  is  an  inte- 
rior compartment  on  the  protective  deck,  and  the  only  access  to  it 
is  through  a  hatch  in  the  forward  8-inch  gun  support;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  the  air  that  reaches  it  comes  from  the  berth 
deck,  where  it  has  already  been  vitiated  by  respiration.  The  entire 
compartment  measures  but  825  cubic  feet,  and  two  cells  for  soli- 
tary confinement  of  180  cubic  feet  each  have  been  constructed  in  it, 
leaving  only  445  cubic  feet  for  the  accommodation  of  ordinary  pris- 
oners. Naturally,  with  a  crew  of  such  size,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  number  of  men  have  to  be  placed  under  sentry's  charge  and 
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otherwise  con'ned.  Even  one  person  should  not  be  placed  in 
such  an  environment  for  any  length  of  time.  *  *  *  War  ships 
must  have  prisons,  but  they  should  be  constructed  with  proper  re- 
gard for  sanitation." 

TJic  Texas:  "The  sick  quarters  are  located  on  the  berth  deck  for- 
ward, between  the  first  and  second  w^ater-tight  bulkheads,  in  a  tor- 
pedo compartment,  the  chains  and  anchor  engine  being  overhead. 
Only  tw^o  cots  for  sick  men  can  conveniently  swing,  and  have  room 
for  a  table  and  space  to  move  around.  A  wire  cage  stores  two 
torpedoes  along  one  side  and  takes  up  much  of  the  floor  space. 
The  sick  bay  is  also  a  thoroughfare  to  the  torpedo  tube  compart- 
ment, next  forward  in  the  bow.  *  *  *  The  ship  is  insuffi- 
ciently equipped  with  evaporating  and  condensing  machinery,  and 
at  no  time  thus  far  has  been  able  to  supply  enough  fresh  water  for 
common  daily  uses." 

The  Detroit:  'There  is  no  sick  bay,  but  the  sick  are  swung  near 
the  dispensary,  where  they  are  quiet  and  comfortable."  But  there 
is  lack  of  breathing  space.  **Air  space  per  man  (in  cubic  feet) : 
Forecastle  98^;  berth  deck — first  compartment  97,  second  com- 
partment 73,  third  compartment  95^,  fourth  compartment  85^. 
*  *  *  The  location  of  the  dynamo  room  is  bad  for  constant 
work.  *  *  *  the  temperature  fluctuating  between  iioP  and 
120^,  depending  on  the  outside  temperature.'' 

-The  Cincinnati:  "The  average  temperature  for  the  year,  with 
any  fires  in  the  fireroom,  145.8*^— the  range  (tabulated)  being  91^ 
10  200^" ! 

The  Monterey:  "At  Sea,  April  16,  1895. — Within  the  past  three 
days  several  firemen  have  presented  themselves  for  treatment,  suf- 
fering from  exhaustion  after  their  watch  in  the  fire  room.  *  *  ^ 
The  temperature  of  the  fire  room  last  night  was  135^,  of  the  en- 
gine room  100^,  of  the  dynamo  room  108^,  and  of  the  pump  room 
at  the  last  turning  of  the  turrets  194*^.     *     *     * 

"I  deem  it  my  duty,"  the  surgeon  reports  to  the  commanding 
officer,  "to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  collapse 
in  performing  duty  in  these  high  temperatures  like  that  in  the 
pump  rooms,  and  in  such  atmosphere  as  is  now  present  in  the 
double-bottom  spaces." 

The  report  altogether  is  replete  with  practical  knowledge,  emi- 
nently commendable  to  the  naval  constructors  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  line  who  have  had  the  supervision  of  the  constructive  work  of 
the  new  navv. 
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Alabama. — W.  H.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mobile^  31,076:  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  October:  Deaths,  81 — 25  under  five  years  of  age.  From  con- 
sumption, 14;  annual  death  rate,  25.68. 

Set  ma,  7,622:  J.  A.  McKinnon,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  reports  for 
Xoveniber:  Total  mortality,  17,  of  which  4  were  under  five  years 
of  ago  :    annual  death  rate,  20.46  per  1,000. 

C^x^i:F'ORyiJA, — ^J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  President,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  R-  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.  The  Secretary  reports 
for  ^  ovember:  Returns  from  49  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  sani- 
taO  ^^^istricts,  aggregating  a  population  of  737,180,  show  a  mor- 
ial»^>   of  899 — an  annual  death  rate  of  14.40  per  1,000. 

vW^t-^  were  136  deaths  from  consumption,  81  from  pneumonia, 
^V  vYOTii  bronchitis,  8  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  9  from  diph- 
ihcrio  (and  croup),  19  from  typhoid  f(r.'er,  12  from  cerebro-spinal 
kver,  40  from  cancer,  y2  from  diseases  of  the  heart. 

San  FranciscOy  330,000.  Reports  for  November:  Deaths,  463 — 
106  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  63 ;  acute  pulmon- 
an*  diseases,  55;  from  xymotic  diseases,  41;  annual  death  rate, 
16.80. 

As  the  result  of  contention  between  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  regard  to  closing  the  schools  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  diphtheria,  the  Board  of  Health's  attor- 
ney has  made  an  examination  of  the  law  of  the  case  and  f  nds  that 
the  Board  has  no  power  to  close  public  schools  w^hich  it  has  reason 
to  believe  are  hotbeds  of  disease  and  are  spreading  death  among 
the  children  in  attendance  upon  them ! 

Los  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  November:  Deaths,  loi — 
19  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  21 ;  acute  pulmo- 
nary diseases,  to;  from  zymotic  diseases,  16;  annual  death  rate, 
12.12. 

Colorado. — Denver,  150,000:  William  P.  Munn,  M.D.,  Health 

Commissioner,  reports  for  November:     Deaths,  40,  of  which  there 

H-ere  from  typhoid  fever  19  cases  reported,  11  deaths;  diphthei:ia. 

39  cases,  with  5  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  18  cases;  from  consumption, 

32 ;  pneumonia,  12;  annual  death  rate,  IT.2. 

December  11  {Nezvs).— Two  large  schools  are  closed  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria. 

CoNNECTTCtTT. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  New 
Haven,  President;    Professor   C.    S.    Lindsley,  M  D.,  Secretary, 
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Xew  Haven. — The  vSecretary's  bulletin  for  November  comprises 
reports  from  165  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population 
oi  852,540,  from  which  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the 
month  was  983.  The  death  rate  for  the  larger  towns  is  14.3 ;  for 
the  smaller,  12.4,  and  for  the  whole  State,  13.8.  Deaths  from  zymo- 
tic diseases,  143 — 14.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality — chiefly  from 
diphtheria  (54)  and  typhoid  fever  (24). 

Prospective  Ice  Supply. — F.  J.  Kingsbury  sums  up  in  the  Water- 
bury  American  (Nov.  30)  the  sources  as  follows: 

Torrington  sends  down  the  sewage  of  its  8,000  people  to  Thom- 
aston,  which  adds  its  5,000  and  sends  the  sewage  of  13,000  to  Wa- 
terbur\',  which  adds  its  40,000  and  passes  it  on  to  Naugatuck, 
which  adds  8,000  more,  and  now,  with  the  sewage  of  over  60,000 
people,  this  one  small  stream  takes  its  pollution  into  the  pond  at 
Seymour,  whence  many  persons  do,  or  lately  did,  obtain  their  sup- 
ply of  ice ;  and  so  on  to  Ansonia,  Derby,  and  the  sea.  But  this  is 
only  one  case  in  manv.  In  the  same  manner  New  Britain,  the 
Farmington  Valley,  extending  as  far  as  Winsted,  and  all  the  Con- 
necticut River  towns  bring  their  filth  to  Hartford,  whence  it  some- 
times pumps  its  water-supply,  adds  its  own  sewage  from  75,000, 
and  passes  it  on  to  Middletown  and  the  others  below  it.  Danbury 
sends  the  sewage  of  its  20,000  through  the  flat  meadows  and  slug- 
gish waters  of  Still  river  into  the  Housatonic,  which,  having  been 
already  contaminated  by  Pittsfield,  Great  Barrington,  and  all  the 
factory  villages  in  that  neighborhood,  rolls  its  polluted  flood  into 
the  great  pond  at  Shelton,  there  to  settle  and  reek  and  breed  mi- 
crobes for  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cluster  of  cities 
near  its  borders.  The  same  storv  must  be  told  of  Willimantic  and 
Putnam  and  all  the  villages  along  the  Shetucket  and  Quinnebaug 
that  carry  their  pollutions  down  to  Norwich  and  New  London. 

Delaware. — F.  W.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  President,  Camden;  E.  B. 
Frazer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

Wilmington  (A^eu^s),  Nov.  26. — The  Board  of  Health  has  re- 
ceived reports  of  20  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  city,  although  in  all 
probability  the  actual  number  exceeds  the  report.  In  one  family- 
five  persons  are  down  with  the  disease. 

'The  Health  Officer's  Report,*'  etc.,  next  following  the  para- 
graph beginning  ''IVilmington''  in  our  December  number,  was  a 
careless  transposition  by  the  printers,  unnoticed  by  the  proof- 
reader. District  of  Columbia  should  have  headed  this  paragraph 
and  followed  the  Delaware  report. 
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District  qf  Columbia. — White,  187,600;  colored,  87,900 — 
275,500.    W.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

Diphtheria  continues  prevalent;  over  100  cases  reported  present 
December  4,  7  reported  the  day  before. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 

Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer  Jacksonville. 

PensacoUiy  15,000:     A.  Grant,  Secretary,  reports  for  November 

26  deaths — 6  under  five  years  of  age.     Annual  death  rate,  20.8. 
Consumption  caused  4  deaths  and  typhoid  fever  4. 

Smallpox  is  again  (News,  Nov.  28)  causing  some  excitement,  two 

cases  being  on  hand.     Energetic  measures  have  been  instituted,  to 

prevent  its  spread. 

Idaho. — ^The  Statesman,  Idaho  Falls,  reports  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  in  a  most  malignant  form  in  Moscow,  proving  fatal  in 
two  or  three  hours. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  President,  Chicago;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago,  1,619,226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Report 
for  November:  Deaths,  1,568 — 553  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
diphtheria,  87 ;  typhoid  fever,  60;  whooping  cough,  10;  consump- 
tion, 174;  other  tubercular  diseases,  20;  annual  death  rate,  11.77. 
Nov.  14-Dec.  3:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in  Madison 
county,  Bloomington,  Ipava,  Deer  Creek  and  Canton. 

Indiana. — Douglass  C.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  President,  Mount  Ver- 
non; J.  N.  Hurty,  M.D.  ,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Diphtheria  continues  prevalent  in  many  places. 

Nov.  14-28:  Reported  in  a  nurpber  of  localities  in  Northern 
Indiana,  Russiaville,  Portland,  Clinton,  North  Manchester,  Cam- 
den, Columbus,  Centre  Point  and  Lafayette. 

Iowa. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Davenport,  31,484. — A.  W.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  November:  Number  of  deaths,  29 — 6  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000,  11. 6.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  2  deaths  and 
consumption  i. 

Des  Moines,  60,000:  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  1896.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  639  and  a  death  rate  of  7.20  per  i  ,000.  {Register, 
Des  Moines),  Nov.  13.  Reports  sent  in  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  show  that  diphtheria  cases  are  so  numerous  all  over  the 
State  as  to  be  alarming. 
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K  \*  -<>^-  T,  K.  Raines,  M.  D..  Presi'lent,  Concordia:  T.  Kirk- 
pjitrirk,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

\*ov.  1 4- Her.  I :  Diphtheria  is  reported  alarmino^ly  prevalent  in 
the  towns  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  There  are  so 
nianv  cases  in  <^iarden  Citv  that  the  schools  and  churches  have  been 
closrd.  At  Mcpherson  the  Mayor  has  issued  a  proclamation  that 
the  churches.  Sunday  schools,  public  schools  and  other  places  of 
public  assemblafi^e  be  closed,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  unite 
in  all  measures  of  precaution  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

.Vevcrtheless,  says  the  Topeka  Capital,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State,  December  8:  "The  Populists,  in  looking  over 
♦.he  jobs  under  the  State  administration,  have  found  something  that 
makes  tliem  very  indignant.  It  is  the  fact,  a  Populist  said  yester- 
day, that  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  draws  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  year  'for  doing  nothing  but  sit  around  the  office.' 
Now  the  Populists  propose  to  introduce  a  reform  in  that  depart- 
ment by  doing  one  of  two  things.  The  first  proposition  is  to  abol- 
ish the  board,  although  that  would  hardly  do,  as  there  are  so  many 
l*opuHsts  who  want  office." 

Kkntucky. — Joseph  Matthews,  M.  D.,  President,  Louisville; 
J.  N.  McC'ormick,  M.  1).,  Secretary,  l^owling  Green. 

November  27th:  The  Glasgow  Republican  reports  the  alarming 
prevalence  in  C\)ral  Hill  and  Hiseville  county  of  what  is  termed 
black  erysipelas.  Dr.  B.  W.  Smock,  of  Woodburn,  Sanitary  In- 
spector of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  several  other  physicians, 
have  visited  the  district,  and  all  of  them  agree  in  pronouncing  this 
fatal  disease  erysipelas,  of  a  malignant  type.  Up  to  the  present 
date  none  oi  the  cases  have  gotten  well,  but  it  is  believed  by  the 
physicians  that  perhaps  50  per  cent,  will  yet  recover.  The  disease 
is  highly  contagious. 

I.oiMS! \NA.-— R.  S.  ("^liphant.  President,  New  Orleans;  G.  F. 
Patton.  M,  P.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

.Vr:^'  Orleans,  2';^xk)0 — 8o.ocx)  colored:  Deaths  in  October,  352; 
ooIorhI^  u)4 — IM  under  five  years  of  age,  54  colored.  Deaths  from 
oot^sun^ptiotu  i\\\  pneumonia,  28:  bronchitis,  14:  cholera  infan- 
tum, u :  enteritis,  lO.  Death  rates — Whites,  21.66;  colored, 
-\>,io:  -\^S2. 

Mmnk^-  C  D,  Stnith,  M.  D..  President,  Portland;  A.  G.  Young, 
M.  l\,  Svoriarv,  .Xuiiusta. 

1  owiston  7»\*v •*•;*»/,  Deo,  2:  P;>'V/irnj  in  the  most  xnrulent  form 
b,^s  brv^ken  out  in  Town  Hill,  and  it  is  prv>bable  that  the  schools 
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wiJI  be  closed.  The  town  authorities  have  burned  the  shanty  in 
which  the  disease  first  broke  out  and  taken  the  family  in  charge. 
Last  winter  this  family  was  stricken  with  typhus  fever,  and,  lack- 
ing the  necessities  of  life,  the  mother,  father  and  six  children  were 
sick  at  the  same  time,  and  the  mother  and  two  children  died. 

In  Portland  also  diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent. 

Maryland. — ^John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore;  John 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 75,301  colored.  James  F.  McShane,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  November:  Deaths,  634 — ^482 
white  persons  and  152  colored.  Death  rates:  Whites,  13.42; 
colored,  24.32:  15.03;  138  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  53;  pneumonia,  45;  typhoid  fever,  21; 
diphtheria,  33.     Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported,  288. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  in  Wicomico  and  Powellsville. 

Massachusetts. — H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,083:  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Chairman.  Deaths  in 
August,  1,134 — ^485  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate, 
27.15  per  1,000.  From  diphtheria,  28;  typhoid  fever,  13;  con- 
sumption, 122;  accident,  40.  Cases  of  contagious  diseases  re- 
ported for  the  month:  Diphtheria,  256;  measles,  100;  scarlatina, 
42;  typhoid  fever,  110. 

T}\e  Spitting  Nuisance. — December  8th :  The  Boston  Board  of 
Health  has  had  the  following  notice  placed  in  every  street  car  of 
the  city:  "The  Board  of  Health  hereby  adjudges  that  the  deposit 
of  sputum  in  street  cars  is  a  public  nuisance,  source  of  filth  and 
cause  of  sickness,  and  hereby  orders  that  spitting  upon  any  floor  of 
any  street  car  be,  and  hereby  is,  prohibited. 

"(Chapter  80,  Section  18,  Public  Statutes.) 

"The  Board  of  Health  of  a  town  shall  make  such  regulations  as 
it  judges  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety  respecting 
nuisances,  sources  of  filth  and  causes  of  sickness. 

"Whosoever  violates  such  regulations  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $100." 

Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  in  East  Boston,  Salem,  Marlboro 
and  Clinton. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  October,  1896,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month,  pneumonia  and  pleuritis  in- 
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creased  and  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  fever  decreased  in  area  of  prev- 
alence. For  the  month  of  November,  1896,  compared  with  the 
average  for  November  in  the  ten  years,  1886-1895,  pleuritis  and 
diphtheria  were  more  prevalent,  and  intermittent  lever,  remittent 
lever,  consumption,  inflammation  of  kidney  and  diarrhoea  were 
less  prevalent.  Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others 
consumption  was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of 
November,  1896,  at  230  places;  diphtheria  at  79  places;  typhoid 
fever  at  76  places,  scarlet  fever  at  44  places;  measles  at  33  places 
and  whooping  cough  at  19  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show 
consumption  reported  at  one  place  less;  diphtheria  at  17  places  more; 
typhoid  fever  at  45  places  more;  scarlet  fever  at  3  places  more; 
measles  at  13  places  more  and  whooping  cough  at  3  places  less  in  the 
month  of  November.  1896,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Restriction  of  Typhoid  Fez'er, — At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  attention  was  given  to  a  new  method  for 
diagnosis  which  will  enable  a  bacteriologist,  in  a  few  hours,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  given  case  of  sickness  is  typhoid  fever. 
The  report  was  sent  to  localities  in  Michigan,  and  the  method  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  Kalamazoo.  The  Health  Officer  of  that 
city  has  lately  (Dec.  12,  1896)  issued  a  circular  supplying  to  the 
physicians  in  Kalamazoo  the  "outfit"  for  this  process,  which  is  a 
very  simple  one  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it  possible  as 
early,  often,  as  the  third  day  of  the  fever  to  decide  that  a  given  case 
is  typhoid  fever,  when  the  proper  measures  can  be  promptly  taken 
for  the  restriction  of  the  disease  and  for  the  prevention  of  other 
cases  from  the  same  source. 

Detroit,  275,000. — Samuel  P.  Duffield,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  the  month  of  November:  Deaths,  exclusive  of  still-births 
and  non-residents,  295 — 127  under  five  years  of  age.  Death  rate, 
13.05.  Status  of  contagious  diseases:  Diphtheria,  last  report,  45; 
new  cases,  168;  died,  42;  now  sick,  56.  Scarlet  fever,  last  report, 
19;  new  cases,  55;  died,  3;  now  sick,  48.  Measles,  last  report,  19; 
new  cases,  43;  died,  3 ;  now  sick,  23. 

The  '*dead'*  end,  but  the  persistent  nuisance  sewerage  system  that 
still  obtains  in  Detroit  is  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  Board  of  Health.  The  ut- 
ter impracticability  of  effectually  flushing  such  a  system  is  appar- 
■ent  to  every  competent  observer.  Yet  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
state  (Detroit  Tribune,  Nov.  29)  that  they  "have  thoroughly 
■cleaned  2'/  lateral  sewers  during  the  past  season." 
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In  reply  to  this  statement  the  Sanitary  Engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Health  savs:  **I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  each  of 
these  2y  laterals  at  the  time  they  were  cleaned,  but  some 
of  them  are  known  to  have  been  so  completely  stopped 
as  to  prevent  all  flow  in  the  service  drains  of  abutting  prop- 
erty. *  '^  *  The  accumulation  of  filth  is  dangerous  to 
health  long  before  the  sewer  becomes  completely  filled,  and 
except  during  periods  of  frequent  heavy  rains,  such  accumulations 
can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  flushing  from  water  mains  or 
from  tanks.  The  construction  of  manholes  at  the  end  of  lateral 
sewers  furnishes  an  outlet  for  bad  odors  wherever  the  accumula- 
tions are  such  as  to  produce  sewer  gas,  \Vhich,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  so  offensive  that  residents  in  the  vicinity  state  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  the  holes  in  the  manhole  cover.'* 

This  abominable  filth-accumulating  system  was  described  in 
The  Sanitarian  sixteen  years  ago.*  It  was  constructed  without 
reference  to — indeed,  evidently  without  knowledge  of — its  relation 
to  the  public  health,  and  the  succeeding  boards  of  public  works 
ever  since  have  persisted  in  its  maintenance,  notwithstanding  its 
deadly  effect.  By  so  doing  they  have  become  particeps  criminis  in 
the  promotion  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  mortality  therefrom. 

Coldzvater  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  organized  a  board 
of  health  independent  of  politics,  elected  as  its  executive  officers 
Dr.  T.  J.  Turner  (Medical  Director  U.  S.  Navy,  retired),  who  will 
be  very  sure  to  know  nothing  among  them  save  the  duties  of  his 
ofHce  and  how  to  execute  them.  If  supported  as  he  should  be  and 
has  the  promise  of  so  being,  Coldwater  will  ere  long  be  a  model 
town  of  practical  sanitation.  Dr.  Turner  has  already  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  (Coldwater  Republican,  Dec.  ii),  designated 
the  conditions  of  the  city  by  a  carefully  prepared  map  showing  the 
relation  of  specified  localities  to  disease,  enumerated  the  houses 
which  and  how  many  of  them  use  the  city  water,  and  such  other 
conditions  of  families  and  schools  as  are  already  or  are  liable  to 
become  signal  lights  for  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,  Winona; 
C.  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

Si,  Paul,  215,000:  Alexander  J.  Stones,  M.  D.,  Commissioner, 
reports  for  November:  Deaths,  96—28  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  was  5.35.  Deaths  from  diphtheria,  8; 
typhoid  fever,  5;  consumption,  9. 

MinneapQliSy  225,602:  H.  N.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  November;    Deaths,  143 — ^46  under  five  years  of  age. 

*Vol.  8,  p.  281.    The  Sewerage  System  of  Detroit,  by  W.  F.  Craig.  C.  E. 
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I  deaths  from  diphtheria,  13;  consumption,  17;  tj-phoid  fever,  4. 
Annual  death  rate,  7.1. 

An  important  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  rendered 
recently,  sustaining  the  milk  and  dair>'  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  providing  for  inspection  of  dairy  herds  outside  of  the 
city  and  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test 

Xovember  20  (Journal) :  Typhoid  fez'cr,  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
arc  all  raging  in  Neche  and  Gretna.  The  public  schools  are  closed 
in  St.  James  on  account  of  diphtheria. 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  Willis  P. 
King,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

.S7.  Loiiis,  570,000 — 31,000  colored.  M.  C.  StarklofT,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  reports  for  November:  Deaths,  632 — 
196  under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  33;  phthisis,  74; 
typhoid  fever,  71;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  31.  Annual  death  rate  per 
1,000:     White,  12.57;    colored,  22.0. 

Kansas  City,  165,000:  George  A.  Coffin,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent, reports  for  November:  Deaths,  142 — ^42  under  five 
years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  10;  typhoid  fever,  2;  phthisis 
(and  tuberculosis),  19.     Annual  death  rate,  10.32. 

Nov.  11-25:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in  Sedalia  and  Mex- 
ico. 

Montana. — Butte  City  {Miner),  Nov.  12:  Coroner  Richards 
made  the  astonishing  declaration  last  evening  that  in  his  opinion 
there  were  fully  100  cases  of  diphtheria  at  present  in  the  city  of 
Butte  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  fact  that  the  water  now 
dished  up  to  the  people  of  Butte  is  the  vilest  the  city  ever  had  to 
endure  calls  attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  city.  It  is  re- 
j)orte(l  that  there  is  also  an  alarming  amount  of  typhoid  fez'er  in 
town,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  bad  water  has  much  to 
do  with  it. 

Nkuraska. — ^J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.  D.,  President,  Friend;  F.  D. 
1  laldeman,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha,  140,452.  Reports  for  October:  Deaths,  95.  Death 
rate,  8.4. 

Communicable  diseases  reported:  Diphtheria,  38  cases,  ten 
deaths;  scarlet  fever,  21  cases,  one  death;  typhoid  fever,  8  cases^ 
five  deaths. 

New  Hampsiiire.—G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President,  Concord; 
Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Concord. 
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Portsmouth  (Times),  Nov.  20:  The  fact  cannot  longer  be  con- 
cealed that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  on  the  increase  in  this 
city,  and  the  Board  of  Health  met  this  morning  to  take  action  on 
the  same. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Hudson  County:  Jersey  City  and  vicinity,  338,671. — W.  W.  Var- 
rick,  M.  D.,  President.  During  October  there  were  432  deaths, 
of  which  162  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  18.3 
per  1,000.  Diphtheria  caused  31  deaths;  scarlatina,  i;  typhoid 
fever,  5;  pneumonia,  49;  bronchitis,  20;  consumption,  62 

Nrivarky  215,725:  Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  November  28:  Deaths,  290 — 107  under  five  years 
of  age;  from  diphtheria,  14;  consumption,  31;  pneumonia,  29. 
Annual  death  rate,  17.45. 

Patersotiy  103,020:  J.  L.  Leal,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
November:  Deaths,  121 — ^40  under  five  years  of  age;  from  diph- 
theria, 16;  consumption,  10;  pneumonia,  9;  typhoid  fever,  5.  An- 
nual death  rate,  1 1.56  per  i,ckx). 

Cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported  during  the  month :  Scar- 
let fever,  II ;  diphtheria,  66;  typhoid  fever,  67. 

Nov.  lo-Dec.  7:  Diphtlicria  reported  prevalent  in  New  Provi- 
dence township,  Camden,  Phillipsburg  and  Nutley;  typhoid  fever 
in  Trenton. 

Xew  York.  —  Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York; 
B.T.  Smelzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

The  Secretary's  Bulletin  for  October  reports :  The  decrease  in 
the  mortality  from  all  causes  from  preceding  month,  500;  and  600 
less  than  that  of  October,  1895.  The  estimated  death  rate  is  16.00 
per  1,000  of  population  annually,  against  17.50  in  September  and 
17.20  in  October,  1895.  Among  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of 
deaths  from  diarrlioeal  diseases  is  unusuallv  small  and  Is  diminished 

m 

from  1,077  1^  September  to  338,  a  saving  of  740  deaths;  this  de- 
crease is  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  State.  From  diphtheria  y 
on  the  contrary,  while  compared  with  the  mortality  of  a  year  ago, 
it  is  less  for  the  month  by  100;  there  is  an  increase  from  294  deaths 
in  September  to  361 ;  this  increase  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
except  the  central  and  southern,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  local  out- 
breaks in  Ogdensburg,  Edgewater,  New  Brighton,  Albany,  Hud- 
son and  Buffalo,  with  several  other  smaller  places ;  its  prevalence 
is  reported  from  thirty-five  towns  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
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of  the  State.  In  New  York  citv  there  were  fewer  deaths  than  in 
September,  but  it  has  increased  in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island. 
Diphtheria  caused  less  than  2.00  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  in  the 
rural  towns  and  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  urban  mortality.  Scarlet  fez'cr 
is  reported  as  prevalent  from  25  towns  in  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties; 35  deaths  occurred,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  month. 

Typlwid  fever  has  slightly  decreased;  it  caused  3.5  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  mortality  and  2.00  per  cent,  of  the  urban.  From  acute  respira- 
tory diseases  the  mortality  is  excessive,  the  1,123  deaths  reported 
being  300  more  than  either  that  of  the  preceding  month  or  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year.  From  other  local  diseases  the  mor- 
tality is  diminished.  The  mean  average  temperature  was  47^. 
which  is  3^  below  the  normal,and  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  61® 
in  September.  There  was  an  unusually  small  number  of  fair  days, 
and  the  average  mean  relative  humidity  and  mean  dew  point  were 
high,  being  respectively  76  per  cent,  and  40^-,  the  rain  fall  being, 
however,  deficient,  the  average  total  being  two  inches.  Northwest 
winds  generally  prevailed,  of  moderate  velocity,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  being  southwesterly. 

AVzt'  y^ork  CtVy, 1, 995, 000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  2,863 
— 1,026  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  17.00.  Zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000.  from  all  causes,!  18.40;  diphtheria,  Sy:  typhoid  fjvcr,  39; 
consumption,  383;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  428;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 121. 

School  Sanitation. — The  Hoard  of  Health  has  recently  taken  an- 
other pioneer  step  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  school  child- 
ren— daily  inspection  at  the  time  of  assembling  by  competent  med- 
ical inspectors.  After  thorough  investigation  the  board  has  satis- 
fied itself  that  **a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  death  from  contagious  diseases  can  be  secured  by  a  daily 
mspection  of  the  pupils  of  each  school  by  a  medical  inspector  and 
by  ascertaining  whether  children  absent  from  school  are  sick  with 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases."  *  *  *  Pqj.  example,  in  one 
case  a  baby  was  reported  dead  from  diphtheria,  and  her  brother 
was  found  to  attend  a  class  in  which  diphtheria  cases  were  occur- 
ring; subsequently  this  boy  was  himself  found  to  be  suffering  from 
true  diphtheria  and  to  have  infected  another  child  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  as  he  had  infected  his  sister.  The  investigation  shows 
chat  in  cases,  by  no  means  infrequent,  where  one  or  even  two  child- 
ren of  a  family  have  been  fatally  stricken  with  diphtheria  another 
child  of  the  same  family  has  continued  to  attend  school,  afterward 
developing  the  disease   himself  and   infecting  others   among  his 
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schoolmates.  In  thirty-seven  cases  of  measles  discovered  during 
:hc  first  three  weeks  of  October,  in  a  designated  district,  twenty- 
four  were  contracted  in  schools. 

This  board's  example — in  doing  away  with  slates,  pencils  and 
sponges  as  a  means  of  protection  against  diphtheria — has  been  very 
generally  followed  in  other  cities  and  is  making  headway  in  coun- 
try schools.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  example,  too,  will  be 
followed  by  the  boards  of  health  and  the  school  authorities  gen- 
erally. 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  1,565 — 516 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  17.00.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  143.15;  diphtheria,  99;  typhoid  fever,  28; 
consumption,  193;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  218;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 51. 

Report  for  11  months,  ending  November  30:  Smallpox,  i; 
measles,  318;  scarlet  fever,  132;  diphtheria  (and  *'croup"),  1,175; 
whooping  cough,  173;  typhoid  fever,  158;  septic  fever,  184;  di- 
arrhoeal  disease,  1,683:  tubercular  disease,  3,152;  cancer,  491;  oJd 
age.  385;  meningitis,  672,  pneumonia,  2,333,  and  nephritis,  1,309; 
total.  20,835. 

Cases  of  diphtheria  are  reported  to  have  been  more  numerous, 
but  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  it  less,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment.  Evidently  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
stamping  out  the  chronic  epidemic. 

Buffalo,  350,000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  355 — 159  un- 
der five  years.  Death  rate,  12.17.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  250.70;  diphtheria,  35 ;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  61 ;  consumption,  26;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  26. 

Rochester,  170,000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  178 — 53  un- 
der hye  years.  Death  rate,  12.56.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  105.60;  consumption,  21 ;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  19. 

Albany,  100,000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  140 — 33  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  16.80.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  157.60;  typhoid  fever,  5. 

Syracuse,  100,000. — Report  for  October:  Deaths,  109 — 2y  un- 
der five  years.  Death  rate,  13.10.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  100;  consumption,  15:  acute  lung 
diseases,  14. 

According  to  more  recent  reports  (Nov.  14 -Dec.  i),  diphfJteria  is 
increasingly  prevalent  in  Rochester,  Plattsburg,  Cohoes  and  Clif- 
ton Springs,  and  measles  severely  epidemic  in  Utica. 
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XoRTH  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
km;  Richard  H.  LeAvis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

Xovember  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  26  towns,  with  ag- 
gregate populations  of  84,272  white  and  60,463  colored,  for  the 
month  of  October.  Deaths,  95  white,  128  colored.  Death  rates  ^ 
respectively:  13.5,  25.4;  18.4.  The  chief  causes  were:  From 
diarrhoeal  disease,  28;  consumption,  29;  typhoid  fever,  19;  mala- 
rial fever,  15;  pneumonia,  10. 

Ohio. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D.,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnatif  350,000:  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
reports  for  November:  Deaths,  432 — 1 12  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate,  14.81  per  1,000;  from  diphtheria,  24;  typhoid  fever^ 
1 1 ;  consumption,  46;  pneumonia,  47. 

Cleveland,  330,279:  J.  L.  Hess,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
Xovember:  Deaths,  346 — 125  imder  five  years.  From  diphthe- 
ria, 38;  typhoid  fever,  1 1 ;  consumption,  15;  pneumonia,  23.  Death 
rate,  12.43. 

Toledo,  137,780:  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  November:     Deaths,  11 1 — 30  under  five  years  of  age. 

Nov.  iS-Dec.  5:  Diphtheria  reported  increasingly  prevalent  in. 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland;  prevalent  in  Columbus,  Bellefontaine, 
Piqua,  Marietta,  Butler,  Newark,  Salem,  Canton  —  indeed, 
throughout  the  State. 

Oklahoma. — Guthrie,  Dec.  14:  Diphtheria  epidemic  about 
Hopeton,  in  Woods  county,  still  prevails.  The  faith-cure  people^ 
who  compose  the  majority  of  the  community,  in  spite  of  quarantine 
orders,  persist  in  holding  public  meetings  at  the  houses  where  the 
disease  exists,  and  physicians  sent  out  by  the  authorities  have  been 
compelled  to  use  force  in  order  to  examine  the  sick. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila- 
delphia;  benjamin  Lee,  M,  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia.  ' 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793:  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  four  weeks  ending  November  28:  Deaths,  1,521 — 455 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  106;  typhoid  fever,  28; 
consumption,  161 ;  pneumonia,  177. 

Pittsburg,  280,000:     Report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Novem- 
ber 28:     Deaths,  339 — 128  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever,. 
jo:  consumption,  17;  diphtheria,  29.     Death  rate,  15.7. 

Nov.  i6-Dec.  15:  Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  in  Phillips- 
burg.  Allentown,  Bradford,  Kimbcrton,  Monongahela,  Wcstgrove,. 
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Nanticoke,  Braddock,  Conshohocken,  Millvale  and  Tamaqua; 
typhid  fei'er  in  Allegheny  and  Ridgway. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence. 

Proz'idence  (Dec.  4) :  The  rapid  spread  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  has  at  last  influenced  the  city  authorities  to  take  such  steps  as 
will,  it  is  hoped,  check  both  those  diseases,  and  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  Twelve  new  cases  were  reported  at  the  Health  Office  this 
morning,  of  which  three  were  diphtheria,  four  scarlet  fever  and  five 
typhoid  fever. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — ^white,  28,870;  colored, 
36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  four 
weeks  ending  November  28:  Deaths,  107 — 78  colored.  Under 
five  years  of  age,  30.  Annual  death  rates — white,  9.45 ;  colored, 
30.80:  21.43. 

South  Dakota. — Mitchell,  Nov.  2y:  Diphtheria  is  prevalent, 
and  in  many  towns  roundabout. 

Tennessee. — ^J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville;  J. 
Berrien  Lindslev,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  reports:  The  principal  diseases  named 
in  the  order  of  their  prevalence,  in  the  State,  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber were:  Malarial  fever,  typhoid  fever,  lung  diseases,  acute  con- 
sumption, whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  dysentery ,  la  grippe, 
measles,  chicken-pox  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

VTAU.—Salt  Lake  City,  48,076:  W.  T.  Dalby,  M.  D.,  Health 
Commissioner,  reports  for  November:  Deaths,  47;  from  typhoid 
fever.  5;  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  one  each;  consumption,  5. 
ttphtheria  is  prevalent  in  Milford. 

Virginia. — R.  W.  Martin,  M.  D.,  President,  Chatham;  A.  Ir- 
ving, M.  D.,  Secretary,  Richmond. 

Richmond,  Nov.  13:  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  prevalent  in 
this  city  almost  to  the  extent  of  epidemics.  There  were  a  larger 
number  of  cases  reported  during  October  than  were  ever  known 
for  one  month  in  the  history  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  grave  danger  of  epidemics  of  both  these  diseases  has  been 
seen  by  physicians  for  several  weeks  past.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment has,  in  a  quiet  way,  been  urging  householders  to  keep  their 
premises  clean,  as  cleanliness  is  a  important  safeguard  against 
^hese  terrible  diseases. 

Washington. — Spokane,  Nov.  18:  Dr.  Potter,  the  city  Health 
Officer,  reports  that  during  the  past  sixteen  months  there  have 
*^en  147  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  city.     Of  them  26  have  resulted 
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fjitallv.     Of  the  entire  number  of  cases  all  but  six  have  been  in 
places  where  there  was  no  sewerage. 

Wi'iroN'siN. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President.  Milwaukee:  U.O. 
li.  Winjijate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Mihi'aukcc,  260,000:  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
•  if  F  lealth,  reports  for  October:  Deaths,  296 — 135  under  five  years 
of  a^e.  From  diphtheria,  48;  consumption,  21.  Annual  death 
rate,  13.66  per  1,000. 

November  21:  Diphthrria  reported  increasingly  prevalent  in 
Menasha. 

Canada.  \ov.  12-20:  Diphtheria  reported  increasingly  preva- 
lent in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Guelph,  Quebec  and  Lachine. 

IVinniprgf  Xov.  30:  Two  cases  of  smallpox  have  developed  in  a 
party  of  100  immigrants.  Vaccination  has  been  promptly  under- 
taken for  the  rest. 
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Dr.  I'^kancis  Httxtin(;t()N  Rankin,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  November  9.  1896,  was  born  in  Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1845.  H^s  father,  Robert  Gosman 
Kankin,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York  city.  His  mother 
belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  in  the  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary history  of  the  country.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New^  York  and  took  his  diploma  as  doc- 
tor of  medicine  at  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  the  spring  of  1869.  Shortly  after  he  went  abroad  and 
spent  a  year  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  I'ranco- Prussian  war  in  1870-71,  he  went  to  Berlin  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Prussian 
army,  being  stationed  in  the  large  military  hospital  in  the  suburbs 
of  Berlin.  After  serving  there  for  a  short  time  he  became  acting 
full  surgeon.  After  returning  to  America  he  received  the  "steel 
medal  of  thanks"  from  the  Prussian  government. 

I  le  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  city  in  the  sum- 
mer 1871,  and  during  the  first  year  held  the  position  of  assistant 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 

In  the  sunnner  of  1876  Dr.  Rankin  removed  to  Newport,  where 
he  gained  an  extensive  practice.  From  the  outset  of  his  residence 
in  Newport  he  took  an  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
was  a  member  of  the  Newport  Sanitary  Association,  and  was,  from 
it*i  inception,  one  of  the  council.  He  was  also  one  of  the  attending- 
])hysicians  of  the  Newport  lh\^])ilal.  The  doctor  was  connected 
with  the  Business  Men's  Association,  was  a  member  of  the  Newport 
Historical  Societv  and  of  the  Natural  History  Societv. 
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A-A\v  OF  Public  Health  and  Safety  and  the  Powers 

'.^^  Duties  of  Boards  of  Health. — By  H.  Leroy  Parker,  of 

,^^^  Buffalo  bar,  formerly  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 

ichigan,  and  Robert  H.  Worthington,  of  the  New  York 

t>ar.     8vo.,  pp.  513.       Handsomely  bound  in  full  sheep. 

^,  $5.25.     Will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.     Mathew 

ttender,  law  bookseller  and  publisher,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

All  people  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  sway  of  personal  inter- 
est, without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  their 
neighbors,  and  there  is  no  subject  of  which  they  are  more  regard- 
less than  that  of  health — even  of  themselves,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighbors  and  of  the  public;  hence  the  health  authorities,  in  the 
fxercise  of  their  dutv,  are  ever  liable  to  conflict  with  the  assumed 
personal  rights  of  individuals  and  corporations,  and  to  have  their 
acts  called  in  question.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  circum- 
stances may  the  rights  of  corporations,  companies  or  individuals 
and  their  freedom  of  action  be  interfered  with  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety  are  abiding  questions  with  every  sanitary  ofificer; 
therefore  every  such  officer  requires  knowledge  of  national  and 
State  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health;  of  municipal 
health  ordinances  and  regulations;  of  the  organization  of 
national,  State,  county,  city  and  town  boards  of  health  and 
the  regulations  governing  all  such  organizations.  In  this 
regard  the  work  before  us  is  to  America  what  the  third 
volume  of  Stephenson  and  Murphy's  "Treatise  on  Hy- 
giene" is  to  England  —  aye,  more  —  for,  besides  embrac- 
^"g  the  laws  and  pov^ers  of  the  country  relative  to  and  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  defining  the 
^"icope  of  the  health  authorities,  it  has  a  comprehensive  index  of 
cases,  in  the  trial  of  which  the  laws  and  powers  have  been  tested 
and  decided.  The  introductory  chapters  treat  of  the  police  powers 
of  the  State.  Then  follow  chapters  on  municipal  corporations; 
powers,  duties  and  ordinances;  boards  of  health — national,  State 
and  local,  their  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities;  nuisances,  tol- 
erable and  intolerable;  sponsors,  remedies,  indictments  and  abate- 
ments; regulations  of  business  pursuits  and  professions;  slaugh- 
terhouses and  markets;  foods  and  drinks;  fire  prevention ;  build 
mgs  and  building  laws ;  burial  regulations ;  regulation  of  railroads. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  health  officer  or  his  attorne)' 
to  search  a  Hbrary  in  questionable  cases,  even  where  danger  most 
threatens  and  the  public  health  is  in  jeopardy.  This  work  eflfect- 
uallv  does  awav  with  that  necessity,  insomuch  that  the  health  offi- 
cer  who  takes  it  for  his  guide  will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  himself  at  a 
loss  for  a  precedent  or  embarrassed  when  prompt  action  is  required 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties.  As  a  whole,  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
best  aid  to  the  sanitary  officer  who  would  be  fully  alive  to  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  hitherto  published. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  List  (Lindsay  &  Blakiston's)  for 
1897.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.  The  forty-sixth 
year  of  this  publication  attests  its  well-earned  repute  of  being 
admirably  adapted  to  the  most  essential  conditions.  It  contains 
posological  and  thermometric  tables;  a  chapter  on  asphyxia  and 
apnea.  Monthly  record  pages;  obstetrical  engagements;  birth 
and  death  records,  and  cash  account.  Different  sizes.  25,  50,  75 
and  100  patients  daily.  $1.00,  $1.25,  $2.00,  and  $2.25,  respec- 
tivelv. 

Roentgen  Rays  and  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cathode. 
Principles,  Applications  and  Theories.  For  Students,  Teachers, 
IMiysicians,  Photographers,  Electricians  and  others.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Thompson,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Mem.  Amer.  Inst.  Elec. 
Engineers,  Amer.  Soc'y  Mech.  Engineers,  author  Inventing  as  a 
Science  and  an  Art.  Assisted  by  Louis  M.  Pignolet,  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  and  Ludwig  Gutman,  E.  E.  With  a  Chapter  on  Gen- 
eralizations, Arguments,  Theories,  Kindred  Radiations  and 
Phenomena,  bv  Professor  Wm.  A.  Anthonv,  formerlv  of  Cor- 
nell  University,  Past  Pres.  American  Inst.  Electrical  Engineers. 
8vo.,  pp.  208.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Go. 

A  particularly  timely  and  useful  work  on  one  of  the  most  useful 
discoveries  of  the  age.  It  embraces  a  history  of  the  discovery 
with  a  succinct  account  of  the  researches  of  Spottiswoode,  Lichten- 
berg,  Karsten,  Hammer,  Poggendorf,  Gassiot,  Plucker,  Crookes, 
Goldstein,  Hertz,  Lenard,  Kowalski,  Roentgen,  Righi,  Varley,  El- 
ster,  Geitel,  Thomson  (J.  J.  and  Elihu),  Lodge,  Swinton,  Salvioni. 
Rowland,  Edison,  Tesla,  Borgmann,  Piltchikof,  Meslans,  Charles 
Henry,  Branly,  Stolstow,  Pupin,  Stine,  Dufour,  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson,  Terry,  Scribner,  M*^Berty,  Rice,  Minchin,  Appleyard, 
Buguet,  Rood,  Mayer,  Murray  Lafay,  McKay,  Perrin,  Thomson 
(Lord  Kelvin),  and  many  other  eminent  physicists  and  electricians. 
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^he  work  is  alike  interesting  to  the  amateur  or  general  scientific 
^acler,  the  medical  practitioner,  and  the  electrician.     The  proper- 
^*^»   principles,  laws,  theories  and  manner  of  application  of  the 
*^ocle  and  X  rays  are  succinctly  explained  and  described  under 
Inters  on  anode  and  cathode  phenomena  in  open  air,  compressed 
^s ,  and  low  vacua ;  action  of  the  magnet  upon  the  cathode  and 
^lj    ^^  columns  of  light,  and  other  kindred  occurrences  in  the  dis- 
yja^   Sre  tube;  electric  images,  electrographs,  anode  and  cathode 
(itt>  ^    pictures,  photo-electric  pictures  and  portraits,  bas-relief  fac- 
^^^  and  other  curious  pictures  based  upon  discharge  of  current 
^vVOf^e  radiations,  motions,  effects,  striae,  velocity  and  kindred  oc- 
CUtrences,  such  as  heat  striae  and  sensitive  state;  cathode  rays  in 
high  vacua,  inside  of  discharge  tube ;  cathode  rays  outside  of  dis- 
charge tube;  Roentgen  rays,  properties,  laws,  and  principles  of; 
applications;  instructions  on  electrical  apparatus  for  generation; 
construction  of  discharge  tube;  difficulties  experienced  and  how 
overcome;    miscellaneous  phenomena;    Roentgen  rays    in    diag- 
/  nosis;  generalizations,  theories  and  kindred  radiations,  with  lucid 

diagrams  and  plates.  Students  who  have  passed  through  a  text 
book  of  physics  or  electricity,  or  who  are  engaged  in  such  studies, 
would  be  benefitted  by  a  course  in  the  discharge  tube  phenomena, 
lucidly  described  in  this  book. 

The  Non-Heredity  of  Lnebriety. — By  Leslie  E.  Keelev,  M.  D. 

LL.  D.     i2mo.,  pp.  359.     Chicago:     Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  an  evident  effort  of  the  author  to 
justify  specificity — and  particularly  his  own  specif  c — in  the  treat- 
ment of  (inebriety)  disease.  To  do  this  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  inebriety  a  disease  and  to  coin  a  new  classification  of 
diseases  into  two  great  families:  Diseases  caused  by  germs  and 
diseases  caused  by  poisons.  In  this  way,  considering  alcohol  a 
poison,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  his  purpose.  But  he 
takes  a  very  roimdabout  way  in  getting  at  it,  manifests  consider- 
able inconsistency  with  accepted  physiological  and  pathological 
truths,  and  other  inconsistencies.  .Though  he  would  greatly  com- 
fort sanitarians — if  they  were  in  agreement  witli  him  in  regard  to 
the  good  time  a-coming — for  he  says:  "It  was  undoubtedly  the 
intention  of  the  Final  design  that  some  day  all  disease  should  dis- 
appear. *  *  *  But  for  the  microbe  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  average  duration  of  life  should  not  be  extended  to  several 
hundred  years.  I  regard  the  chief  cause  of  drunkenness,  or  the 
unusual  use  of  alcohol,  to  be  due  to  the  poisoning  caused  by  the 
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^erm  of  disease  and  the  unsanitary  public  putrefaction  of  dead  or- 
ganic matter.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  discoveries 
which  will  cure  diseases.  A  cure  will  be  found  in  the  discovery 
of  some  single  remedy  which  will  destroy  the  microbe,  whether  out 
of  the  bodv  or  on  its  surface,  or  within.  *  *  *  if  disease  has 
a  single  cause,  which  is  a  living  organism,  a  single  remedy  must  be 
found  which  wall  destroy  the  cause  of  disease." 

And  the  inquiry  is  forced  upon  us:  '*What  then?"  Nothing 
but  inebriety  remains,  and  unfortimately  alcohol  is  not  a  microbe. 
"When  a  nation  proceeds  to  drink  poison  the  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion proceeds  by  its  own  method  to  rescue  from  the  gutter  a  class 
of  moderate  drinkers.  The  operation  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 
Generation  after  generation  are  inebriates,  because  drinking 
causes  inebriety.  But  as  drinking  proceeds  and  .the  generations 
are  born,  nature  creates  a  tolerance  to  the  poison.  In  time  there 
will  arrive  a  generation  who  can  drink  alcohol  moderately  with 
out  causing  drunkenness  or  a  craving,  because  heredity  has  trans- 
mitted to  them  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  to  the  poison  of  alco- 
hol. The  vice  of  drinking  causes  inebriety  and  inebriety  is  a  dis- 
ease, for  the  reason  that  it  is  caused  by  poison."  The  vice  of 
drinking  (which  is  but  another  name  for  drunkenness)  the  author 
admits  to  be  hereditary,  but  "when  one  has  been  drunk  three  or 
four  times,"  its  nature  is  changed,  the  individual  has  contracted  in- 
ebriety— a  disease  amenable  to  *'my  remedies." 

It  is  on  such  fallacious  reasoning  that  the  author  proceeds  to 
distinguish  inebriety  with,  and  without,  pathological  lesions — the 
latter  being  the  kind  he  pretends  to  cur^.  It  *'is  a  variation  of  the 
tissue  cells — notably,  of  the  cerrebro-spinal  system;  which  change 
in  the  type  of  the  cell,  though  microscopically  and  macroscopic- 
ally  unknown,  is  now  fully  verified  by  deduction  to  exist." 

As  a  bare  proposition,  we  agree  with  the  title  of  the  book — in 
the  non-heredity  of  inebriety.  But  it  gains  no  support  by  reason- 
ing from  such  false  premises.  Yet»  upon  these  unknow^n  and  ap- 
parently unknowable  mere  fancied  pathological  conditions,  l)e- 
tween  w^ind  and  water — when  drunkenness  has  ceased  to  be  a  vice 
and  before  it  has  developed  any  pathological  lesion — the  author 
bases  his  claim  to  an  antidote.  "My  remedies,"  he  says,  ''antago- 
nize this  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nerve  cells  and  break  up  the 
rhythmnal  automatic  craving  for  liquor.  -^  *  *  The  remedies 
do  not  cure  the  associated  diseases  of  inebriety.  -^^  *  *  j  (>iaini  to 
destroy  onlv  the  craving  for  drink." 
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Proceedings  of  the  Purdue  Society  of  Civil  Engineer^. — 

Stanley  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary.     Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  ninety  pages,  containing  six  papers:  **A 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Department,"  By  Onsrard  Bates; 
"Business  Wisdom  and  Responsibility  of  the  Engineer,"  by  W.  F. 
'"roodhue;  "Landscape  Engineering  in  Connection  with  the  En- 
gineer's General  Practice,"  by  W.  K.  Eldredge;  "Fire- Proofing 
as  a  Specialty,"  by  Joseph  K.  Freitag;  "Irrigation  Works  of  the 
Pecos  Valley,"  by  Ellwood  Mead,  and  "The  Engineer;  His  Work 
and  Character,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilcox. 

''Anaesthesia." — A  photo-gravure  memorial  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  public  use  of  anaesthesia  for  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  picture  idealizes  in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  manner 
what  might  have  been  an  actual  occurrence  in  1846,  when  Morton 
first  discovered  the  possibilities  of  etherization,  and  developed  that 
discovery  which  revolutionized  the  practice  of  surgery  through- 
out the  world.  The  picture  is  printed  from  a  steel  plate  by  the  usual 
photogravure  methods,  reproducing  exactly  the  work  of  the  artist, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  decorative  rendering  of  an  idea  suggested  by 
Morton's  great  discovery.     Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Deaths  by  Football. — In  tw^enty  years  of  football  there  have 
been,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  authentically  to  trace,  six  deaths, 
two  of  them  in  this  last  year,  directly  due  to  football.  Permanent 
injuries  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  and  I  have  not  learned 
of  enough  even  to  start  a  list.  Yet  another  fact.  Every  one  of  these 
fatal  injuries  has  been  received  in  a  game  between  either  teams  of 
immature  players  or  teams  at  colleges  or  schools  where  football  was 
of  very  recent  introduction. 

Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  hardest  games  in  the  country 
have  been  played  by  the  Eastern  colleges,  particularly  by  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania.  There  has  never  been  a  death 
as  the  result  of  football  injury  at  any  one  of  these  colleges,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  permanent  injury  resulting  from  play  between 
these  elevens.  The  most  serious  accident,  and  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen,  was  a  crushed  breastbone,  and  the  man  who 
suffered  that  is  strong  and  well  to-day. 
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I  )f}  not  these  facts  outweigh  the  hysterical  diatribes  continuously 
launcher!  against  football? 

When  accidents  do  occur,  they  are  almost  invariably  magnified 
by  the  sensation-mongers  of  the  "new  journalism."  On  the  rare 
occasions  of  a  death,  no  terms  are  too  dramatic  to  describe  the 
**horrible  brutality"  of  play  which  caused  it. — Harper's  IVcekly. 

GoiXG  Slow. — It  is  said  that  during  this  century-  the  average  of 
human  life  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  decrease  of  ignor- 
ance of  hygienic  conditions,  but  when  we  see  how  deep  this  ignor- 
ance still  is  we  have  small  cause  to  boast.  A  few  educated  persons 
have  been, able  to  force  sanitary  practices  upon  whole  communities, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  regard  these  as  interferences  with  their 
liberty.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the  splendid  growth  and  great 
age  of  a  tree  which  has  had  plenty  of  moisture  in  a  good  soil,  but 
all  very  old  persons  are  matter  of  wonder  to  us.  We  do  not  yet 
study  the  conditions  of  a  good  breed  of  men  half  as  closely  as  we  do 
those  of  a  good  breed  of  horses  or  sheep.  It  is  only  a  little  while 
ago  that  we  considered  a  plague  that  destroyed  half  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  as  a  visitation  of  God  for  somebody's  misconduct,  and  dis- 
eases as  evidences  of  divine  displeasure  and  chastening,  or  of 
Satanic  possession.  We  have  only  recently  learned  by  scientific 
methods  to  check  c])idemics  (not  yet  of  mental  fads,  but  of  physical 
<lisoase)  and  to  prevent  ravages  of  pestilences,  but  we  still  stand 
helpless  before  many  diseases  which  cut  down  the  young  and  the 
l)looming  all  around  us.  We  are  yet  very  far  from  the  point  of  say- 
ing that  every  disease  is  curable,  except  those  which  the  subjects  of 
them  have  incurred  by  ignorance  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  a 
vital  function.  We  do  not  expect  a  tree  to  live  with  its  roots  cut  or 
its  bark  peeled  off.  We  talk  about  the  diseases  incident  to  old  age. 
There  should  be  no  such.  They  are  probably  due  to  early  ignor- 
ances and  perversions.  If  the  race  had  itself  in  hand,  old  age  would 
have  no  diseases,  only  the  weaknesses  proper  to  a  machine  running 
down.  And  a  good  machine  ought  to  run  down  harmoniously. 
How  long  man  might  live  if  all  the  conditions  were  what  they 
might  be  we  cannot  guess,  but  it  is  evident  that  few  people  yet  know 
how  to  live.  And  this  single  fact  is  a  testimony  to  the  ver>^  slow 
progress  of  the  race. — From  the  "Editor's  Study,"  by  Charles 
progress  of  the  race. — From  the  "Editor's  Study,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper's  ^fagasine  for  December. 

Horsixc  Rkform  in  New  York  City. — From  a  minute  study 
of  existing  tenement  conditions,  the  company  finds  that  for  the 
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same  rentals  now  paid  in  slum  dwellings  it  can  give  from  25  to  3a 
per  cent,  more  room  than  is  now  given,  and  hygienic  housekeep- 
ing and  moral  comforts  so  vastly  improved  that  it  is  impossible  ta 
make  a  comparison.  Likewise  its  suburban  homes  will  be  avail- 
able to  purchase  at  a  price  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of  ordi- 
nary rates  of  rental  for  city  apartments  of  even  smaller  dimensions,, 
the  monthly  rent  payment  including  an  installment  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  and  a  portion  of  the  life  insurance  premium. 

The  movement  thus  outlined  seems  destined  to  assume  in  the 
early  future  very  large  dimensions.  The  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing population  of  New  York  must  be  housed;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  carefully  devised  scheme  upon  the 
lines  of  what  some  one  has  called  '*philanthropy  and  five  per  cent.*' 
should  not  make  successful  use  of  many  millions  of  capital.  It  will 
give  New  York  the  benefit  of  the  best  experience  of  other  cities 
and  countries,  and  will  play  a  leading  part,  doubtless,  in  that  com- 
plete abolition  of  slum  districts  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
must  accomplish  within  the  next  half-century. — From  "New 
York's  Great  Movement  for  Housing  Reform,"  in  December 
Rmew  of  Reviezvs. 

On  Choosing  a  Profession. — It  is  not  enough  to-day  to  say 
that  this  or  that  boy  is  absolutely  trustworthy  in  order  to  get  him 
a  situation  in  a  shop,  a  banking  house,  or  a  law  office,  in  the  leather 
or  the  toy  business.  He  must  be  trustworthy.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  is  honest.  This  is  not  undervaluing  honesty  in  the 
least.  Quite  the  reverse,  in  fact,  because  if  a  boy  is  not  absolutely 
reliable,  nobody  wants  him,  no  matter  how  clever  he  may  be.  But 
there  are  hosts  of  honest  boys — in  fact,  almost  all  of  them  are 
straightfonvard.  But  to  get  a  place  in  any  establishment  much 
besides  honesty  and  reliability  is  required,  and  hence  the  good  old 
Sunday-school-story  type  of  boy  who  made  millions  because — and 
only  because — he  was  honest,  is  unfair  to  the  average  boy  reader, 
since  it  makes  him  think  that  success  is  at  his  hand  if  he  is  only 
honest. — Harper's  Round  Table. 

The  Increase  of  Divorce. — Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
divorces  were  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  very  uncom- 
mon exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  divorce  law  itself  is  not 
yet  forty  years  old  in  England,  nor  twenty  years  old  in  France. 
In  Italy  there  is  no  civil  divorce  whatever  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  Catholic  Church  only  grants  what  are  not  properly  divorces. 
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but  annullations  of  marriage,  in  very  rare  cases,  and  with  the  great- 
est rehictance. 

Even  in  America  every  one  can  remember  how  divorce  was 
spoken  of  and  thought  of  until  very  recently.  Within  a  few 
years  it  was  deemed  to  be  something  very  like  a  disgrace,  and  cer- 
tainly a  profoundly  cynical  and  immoral  proceeding.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  it  in  our  hearts,  or  whatever  our  religious  convic- 
tions may  be  on  the  subject,  it  has  become  so  common  that  when 
we  hear  of  a  flagrant  case  of  cruelty  or  unfaithfulness,  by  which  a 
man  or  woman  suffers,  the  question  at  once  rises  to  our  lips,  **Why 
does  she  not  divorce  her  husband?"  or,  **Whv  does  he  not  divorce 
his  wife?"  We  have  grown  used  to  the  idea,  and  if  it  does  not 
please  us,  it  certainly  does  not  shock  us.  It  shocked  our  fathers, 
])ut  we  are  perfectly  indifferent. 

There  are  various  forms  of  honorable  political  dreaming  and 
of  dishonorable  political  mischief-making  nowadays,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  collectively  **sociaHsm"  together.  A  prov- 
erb  says  that  whosoever  desires  the  end,  desires  also  the  means. 
There  is  more  truth  in  the  saying  than  morality  in  the  point  of  view 
it  expresses.  But  there  are  those  who  desire  neither  the  means 
nor  the  end  to  which  they  lead,  and  a  struggle  is  coming  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of 
which  we  who  are  now  alive  shall  not  see  the  termination. — From 
*'A  Rose  of  Yesterday,"  by  Marion  Crawford,  in  the  December 
Century. 

The  Home  Journal  is  the  exponent  of  that  literary  and  art  culture 
which  gives  grace  and  refinement  to  social  intercourse — a  society 
journal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Out-of-town  readers  will 
find  the  best  life  of  the  metropolis  reflected  in  its  pages.  It  is  an 
international  journal,  and  by  its  foreign  correspondence  and 
essays  brings  its  readers  en  rapport  with  the  social  life  of  the  great 
European  centres.  It  is  .e3sentially  a  paper  for  the  homey  a  home 
journal  in  the  best  sense.     Morris  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Tobacco  Poison. — In  a  book  of  travels  written  by  a  Mr.  Bar- 
row we  find  this  interesting  bit  of  information:  A  Hottentot  was 
seen  to  apply  the  short  end  of  his  wooden  tobacco  pipe  to  tJie 
mouth  of  a  snake  when  the  reptile  was  darting  out  its  tongue. 
Death  was  instantaneous,  the  effect  almost  like  an  electric  shock ; 
with  a  convulsive  motion  that  lasted  only  for  a  moment  the  snake 
half  untwisted  itself  and  then  became  still.  And  upon  examination 
the  muscles  were  found  to  be  so  contracted  that  the  snake  felt  as 
Jiard  as  if  it  liad  been  dried  in  the  sun. — H<irpers  Round  Table, 
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Special  Memories  in  Idiots. — Winslovv  records  the  case  of 
a  man  who  remembered  the  day  of  burial  of  every  person  who  had 
died  in  the  parish  for  thirty  years,  and  who  could  repeat  with  per- 
fect accuracy  the  names  and  ages  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  mourn- 
ers at  the  funeral.  He  was  a  profound  idiot,  and  could  not  reply 
intelligibly  to  a  single  question  beyond  tHTs  nor  be  trusted  even  to 
feed  himself. 

Morel  cites  the  instance  of  an  idiot  who  was  unable  to  count 
twenty,  yet  could  name  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar  and  the  davs 
of  their  respective  fcfcs. 

In  some  of  the  books  on  these  defectives  is  mentioned  an  idiot 
with  a  wonderful  memofy  for  English  history.  When  supplied 
with  the  slightest  cue,  he  recounted  in  measured  tones  wdiole 
passages  of  it. 

Falret  noted  an  imbecile  who  could  give  immediately  the  days  of 
birth  and  death  and  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  any  celebrated 
personage  mentioned  to  him. 

Such  instances  of  elaboration  of  special  memories  where  all 
other  faculties  are  in  abeyance  might  be  multiplied.  The  cases 
above  mentioned  were,  no  doubt,  all  of  them  examples  of  extraor-' 
dinary  development  of  the  auditory  tracts  and  centers.  There  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  visual  memories  are  disproportionately 
developed,  as  in  idiots  with  umisual  memory  for  places  or  faces. 
These  patients,  too,  are  congenital  defectives. — From  "Idiots' 
Savants,"  by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  in  ApplctorCs  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  December. 

The  Problem  of  Longevity. — As  to  the  question  of  marriage, 
the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  published  some  tables  of  sta- 
tistics in  1867  to  prove  that  married  men  live  longer  than  the  un- 
married. Scientific  critics  in  England  and  other  countries,  how- 
ever, have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  these  tables,  not  holding  that 
they  were  deliberately  and  of  intention  false,  but  that  the  experiment 
was  not  conducted  on  fair  or  just  principles.  These  contestants 
may  have  been  bachelors  of  centenarian  proclivities,  and  having  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  they  would  naturally  examine  a  married  man's 
tables  with  close  and  scrutinizing  suspicion.  For,  say  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  theory,  if  a  man  lives  longer  by  reason  of  marrying  one 
wife,  could  not  he  then  double  his  age  or  his  chances  ol  longevity 
by  marrying  two?  Perhaps  wives  are  to  be  taken,  however,  like 
those  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  only  one  at  a  time,  though  he 
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had  six,  and  then  did  not  live  to  be  a  centenarian.  The  reasons 
given  by  old  people  for  their  long  length  of  years  are  often  seem- 
ingly absurd.  The  Scientific  American  of  December  i6,  1893,  had 
an  account  of  Miss  Eliza  Work,  of  Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
within  six  weeks  of  being  100  years  old.  "The  reason  I  have  lived 
so  long  is  that  I  have  never  drank  tea  nor  coffee,  and,  above  alU 
nci'cr  got  married,  and  I  have  always  been  hearty  and  healthy,  too.'* 
At  the  age  of  91  she  traveled  alone  to  her  native  place  in  Vermont. 
She  has  always  been  a  hard  worker,  never  had  occasion  to  use 
glasses  and  her  teeth  are  of  original  growth.  Her  brother  lived, 
she  stated,  to  be  loi,  and  she  thought  he  would  have  lived  much 
longer  if  he  had  never  married.  He  drank  tea  and  coffee,  too. 
People  who  drink  such  things.  Miss  Work  thought,  and  then  ag- 
gravate the  case  by  getting  married,  ought  not  to  expect  to  live 
long.  And  yet  Miss  Work,  being  herself  a  centenarian,  knows^ 
perhaps,  almost  as  much  about  the  case  as  physicians. — From 
"Women  as  Centenarians,"  by  William  Kinnear,  in  North  Ameri- 
can Revieiv  for  December. 

*The  Engineer  in  Naval  Warfare"  is  the  title  of  an  effective 
and  well  Considered  symposium  presented  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  North  American  Review  for  December.  It  is  intended  as  a 
reply  to  the  articles  published  under  a  like  heading  in  the  Review 
for  May  last.  In  this  instance  the  contributors  are :  Rear- Admiral 
John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.;  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N;  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Staunton,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Civilizing  Power  of  Irrigation. — The  evolutionary 
process  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  brought  out  some  very  valua- 
ble lessons  for  the  future  of  California.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
irrigation  is  essential  to  the  highest  standard  of  civilization.  The 
census  of  1890  revealed  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  gain  in  rural 
population  stood  to  the  credit  of  eight  counties  where  irrigation  pre- 
vailed. The  counties  which  rely  upon  rainfall  had  about  reached  a 
standstill  or  scored  a  loss.  The  people  have  always  been  divided 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  irrigation  is  necessary.  Those  who 
oppose  urge  that  it  breeds  malaria  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Those  who  favor  insist  that  it  is  essential  to  the  most  scientific  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  maintenance  of  dense  population.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  answered  the  question  forever.  The  answer 
consists  of  a  comparison  between  the  South  and  the  North.  The 
one  was  born  of  the  irrigation  canal :  the  other  of  the  mining-camp 
and  the  wheat  ranch.  The  one  is  characterized  by  a  high  civiliza- 
tion; the  other  by  a  low  one. — *'Our  Great  Pacific  Common- 
wealth/' by  William  E.  Smythe,  in  the  December  Century. 
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HYGIENE   AND   ITS   ACCESSORIES.* 


By  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 


Hygiene  is  that  part  of  medical  science  and  art  which  treats  o{  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  disease.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  subject 
of  vaster  importance  and  more  incompatible  with  ignorance.  It 
ought  to  be  understood  by  every  man  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  care 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  community,  for  it  comprehends,  as  you 
will  understand  if  you  will  but  run  your  eyes  over  the  index  of  any 
text-book  on  that  subject,  a  great  many  vital  topics.  To  it  belong 
the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  air,  water,  foods,  and  soil ; 
the  removal  of  sewage,  the  construction  and  sanitation  of  dwell- 
ings, hospitals,  schools,  manufactories,  camps,  arsenals  and  pris- 
ons; and  the  subject  of  baths  and  bathing,  of  clothing  and  exercise. 
The  theory  of  disease  germs  and  of  contagion  and  infection,  with 
the  history  of  epidemic  diseases  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  by  antiseptics,  disinfectants  and  deodorizers, 
and  protection  by  quarantine,  and  finally,  vital  statistics  form  in- 
trinsic constituents  of  hygiene. 

You  have  noticed  that  the  themes  enumerated  are,  so  to  speak, 
no  mere  primary  elements  of  medical  science  or  art.  Indeed,  they 
require  the  application  of  a  number  of  branches  which  must  be 
taught  and  learned  before  the  difficult  matter  of  hygiene  can  be 
fully  grasped.  It  is  mainly  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  path- 
ology and  bacteriology  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  structure, 
and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  student's  mind  be- 
fore he  may  expect  to  master  hygiene.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  undergraduate  will  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
his  medical  curriculum,  succeed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  any 


*Ata«tmct  of  Addrem  (Anwny  Medical  Annals)  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Bender  Hygienic 
UhoaUaj,  Albany,  li.  T.,  October  37. 1896. 
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more  than  he  can  expect  to  become  a  diagnostician  without 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  without  patients.  The  additibn  of  a 
fourth  year  to  the  course  of  medical  study,  such  as  your  college 
has  established,  is  therefore  indispensable.  To  it  mostly  belongs 
the  instruction  in  hygiene  which,  based  as  it  is  upon  previous  stud- 
ies extending  over  three  years,  must  be  twofold. 

Didactic  lectures  and  the  study  of  books  will  convey  much  inf or- 
nation,  but  without  practical  laboratory  work  neither  teacher  nor 
student  will  succeed  any  better  than  the  chemist  without  personal 
experimentation,  the  anatomist  without  dissecting,  or  the  swim- 
mer without  water.  Now,  the  significance  of  hygiene  for  the  phy- 
sician, the  layman  and  the  community  at  large  is  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  college  with  a  two  or  three  years  course 
being  able  to  supply  a  modern  public  with  modern  physicians.  To- 
day both  the  profession  and  the  colleges  appear  to  work  for  the 
same  ends,  namely,  the  better  preparation  of  matriculants,  more 
years  of  instruction,  longer  courses,  more  branches  and  more 
teachers,  every  one  of  whom  should  be  a  thorough  specialist — not 
necessarily  in  practice,  but  in  the  branch  he  means  to  teach — and 
besides :  practical  work  in  laboratories. 

When  I  was  a  student  there  was  no  laboratory  anywhere  but  the 
chemical.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Pettenkofer  began  in  private 
his  influential  studies  on  topics  connected  with  hygiene,  but  it  took 
decades  before  he  succeeded,  in  1878,  in  obtaining  an  official  lab- 
oratory. Still,  from  him  and  his  time  date  the  appreciation  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  importance  of  hygiene  as  a  science.  I 
may  state  the  gradual  effects  of  his  personal  and  local  efforts  rig^ht 
here.  It  was  from  that  period  that  the  sanitation  of  Munich  be- 
came possible.  It  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  typhoid  fever 
which  had  decimated  both  the  home  population  and  the  strangers. 
It  spread  health  and  vigor  over  old  and  young,  while  embarrassing 
the  mourning  goods  stores  and  the  undertakers. 

In  recalling  these  historical  facts  and  personal  reminiscences,  let 
me  not  forget,  however,  that  within  that  time  great  achievements 
were  accomplished  even  without  the  modern  methods  of  work  and 
study.  Although  there  were  no  laboratories  and  no  high-power  mi- 
croscopes, no  Abbe  condensers  and  no  oil  immersions,  there  was 
what  no  great  metropolitan  teacher  nor  obscure  country  practitioner 
should  be  without — educated  brains,  powers  of  observation  and 
application  and  common  sense.  Within  that  very  time,  a  century 
ago,  Jenner  had  introduced  vaccination,  and  one-third  of  a  century 
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ago  the  United  States  improved  hospital  arrangements.     It  is  our 
pride  as  a  nation,  and  always  should  be,  to  remember  that  America 
has  been  foremost  in  accomplishing  the  greatest  practical  progress 
almost  without  any  schooling.     I  can  do  no  better  for  you  than  to 
copy,  in  order  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  to  say,  literally  from  our 
great  pathfinder  and  master,  Rudolph  Virchow.     In  his  "Progress 
of  Military  Medicine,"  an  oration  delivered  on  August  2nd,  1874, 
he  says:    "The  French  army  lost  in  the  Crimean  war  33  per  cent. 
of  its  men,  namely  95,615.     Of  this  number  10,240  were  killed  on 
the  battlefields,  and  about  as  many  died  of  their  wounds  in  the  hos- 
pitals.   More  than .75,000  men  died  of  infectious  diseases.     In  the 
American  civil  war  97,000  died  of  their  wounds  and  194,000  per- 
ished of  infectious  and  other  diseases.     What  a  vast  amount  of 
pain  and  misery!     What  an  ocean  of  blood  and  tears,  and  besides 
what  a  number  of  errors,  mistakes  and  prejudices!     It  is 'hot  ne- 
cess,iry  to  now  enumerate  the  long  list  of  blunders  and  sins.     They 
are  so  well  know  as  to  serve  in  the  future  as  warning  examples. 
Let  me  say  here  that  it  was  not  misfortune  alone  that  showed  where 
the  cause  of  evil  was  and  then  provided  aid.     If  the  French  learned 
little  or  nothing  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Americans  so  much  in  their 
civil  war  as  to  create  a  new  era  in  military  medicine,  the  explana- 
tion is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  immensity  of  misfortune  and  mis- 
ery undergone  by  the  Americans,  for  they  did  not  suffer  any  more 
than  the  French  did  in  the  Crimea.     The  explanation  is  in  the 
critical  and  thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  the  clear  perception,  the 
sound  and  practical  common  sense  which  penetrated  gradually 
every  part  of  the  American  military  administration,  and  which  with 
the  astounding  qo-operation  of  the  entire  nation  accomplished 
more  humane  results  than  any  great  war  ever  produced  before. 
Whoever  studies  the  copious  publications  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  American  army  must  again  and  again  be  astonished  at  the  vast 
experience  collected  in  them.     Absolute  accuracy  of  details,  the 
most  painstaking   statistics,  acquaintance    with  all    branches   of 
medical  learning,  and  a  comprehensive  style  are  united  in  them  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  in  the  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  the  new  knowledge  so  dearly  bought." 
The  practical  results  of  the  civil  war  were  the  pavilion  system, 
the  increase  of  air  space,  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
improvement  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  thereby  a  vast  saving 
of  lives.    The  lessons  were  not  lost;  were  learned  and  adopted  all 
over  the  globe,  and  made  the  American  name  honored  and  blessed 
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all  over  the  world.  Understand,  young  men,  for  the  present  and 
the  future,  that  this  is  the  only  practical  and  useful  sort  of  interfer- 
ence with  European  nations  which  is  worthy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  government. 

While  almost  instinctively  we  succeeded  in  finding  some  way  of 
escape  from  deadly  diseases,  the  Europeans  advanced  slowly  and 
surely  to  the  evolvement  of  what  first  appeared  theoretical  science 
only,  but  proved  of  vast  practical  import.  These  two,  as  a  rule,  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  true  science  that  has  its  own  reward  in  satisfy- 
ing the  mind,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of  mental  de- 
velopment but  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  most  theoretical,  the 
most  abstruse  intellectual  result  will  always  turn  out  to  be  service- 
able to  mankind.  Of  this  there  is  no  more  beneficent  instance 
than  the  methods  by  which  the  sources  of  disease  have  been  fath- 
omed. By  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  causes  the  greatest 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
epidemic  diseases.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  unexplained 
in  their  suddenness  and  considered  unavoidable.  Niobe  and  her 
nine  children  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana  are  always  sad  realities. 
There  have  been  millions  like  them,  though  they  alone  live  forever 
in  marble  and  prove  that  the  highest  degree  of  aesthetic  and  artis- 
tic achievement  may  well  accompany  dense  ignorance.  That  may 
occur  in  nations  as  it  does  in  individuals.  In  heathen  antiquity 
and  Christian  mediaevalism  disease  and  death  are  deemed  punish- 
ments. There  is  no  way  of  combatting  them;  mute  submission 
only  is  demanded.  Nothing  is  indicated  but  prayers,  offerings  of 
beast  or  man,  and  pilgrimages.  There  was  another  time  when 
nothing  bad  could  happen  except  through  some  evil  influence. 
Somebody  was  at  fault  when  a  cow  or  a  child  died.  There  was 
witchcraft  or  the  evil  eye.  When  there  was  a  general  dying  some- 
body must  be  killed  for  it — dissenting  protestants  by  the  hundreds, 
Jews  by  the  ten  thousands. 

There  was  a  later  period  when  it  was  neither  gods  who  sent  their 
swift  arrows  nor  Jews  who  poisoned  the  wells;  when  it  was  well 
known  that  epidemics  would  follow  in  the  path  of  wars  and  thus 
depopulate  the  large  cities;  that  they  would  spread  from  man  to 
man  and  thus  decimate  the  people.  The  latter  belief  was  even  ex- 
aggerated when  it  was  found  advisable  to  class  syphilis  also  among 
those  diseases  which  could  be  transmitted  without  physical  contact, 
for  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  human  self-love  than  to  escape,  not 
so  much  guilt  as  the  appearance  of  guilt.    Thus  it  was  felt  that  in 
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the  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases  there  must  be  a  something 
the  n3.ture  of  which  was  unknown  or  unknowable.     The  "genius 
epideTTiicus,"  the  epidemic  tendency,  was  the  pass-word  which  al- 
lowed  etiology  to  go  unchallenged.     By  others,  though  they  ad- 
mitted not  to  know  the  nature  of  the  contagion,  the  latter  was 
belie^vcd  to  originate  in  the  body,  at  least  in  some  instances,  spon- 
taaeously.     Typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  dysentery  were  thus  ex- 
plained.   By  many,  spontaneous  generation  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  assumed  for  the  generality  of  cases;  by  others,  for  the 
first  instances  of  the  epidemic  only,  but  no  matter  whether  the  real 
cavise  was  hidden  there  were  the  facts  of  contagion  and  of  awful 
mortality;  and  the  clear  head  of  the  eighteenth  century — Syden- 
b^tTi  in  England,  Boerhaave  in  Holland,  Van  Swieten  in  Holland 
^^<i  Austria,  Peter  Frank  in  Italy  and  Austria — knew  better  than 
^■^  cross  their  arms  in  such  nihilistic  contemplation  as  reigned  su- 
^^leine  through  a  protracted  period  of  this  very  century  of  science 
and  humanitarianism.     Many  of  the  measures  established  at  pres- 
ent on  solid  knowledge  and  improved  by  experimental  research 
were  inaugurated  by  them.     Their  reasoning  was  as  follows:  Man 
IS  the  carrier  of  contagion ;  therefore,  when  falling  sick  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  he  must  be  isolated.     A  contagium  will  not  cling 
to  everybody  indiscriminately.     Thus  the   amount  of   individual 
vulnerability  appears  to  be  larger  or  smaller,  but  no  matter  how 
various  the  degrees,  there  is  some  vulnerability  probably  in  every- 
body.    Therefore,  try  to  diminish  it  by  saturating  the  system  with 
the  poison  when  the  epidemic  is  mildest.     Thus  they  inoculated. 
variola  and  risked  a  slight  datiger  rather  than  allow  men  to  die  of  a 
greater.    And  thirdly,  no  matter  whether  the  nature  of  the  conta- 
S^^n  IS  clearly  known,  it  is  advisable  to  destroy  or  diminish  its 
Prison.     As  early  as  the  period  of  black  death  in  the  fourteenth 
century  people  would  keep  wood  and  tar  fires  burning  in  the 
SXTe^ts.     Was  it  the  instinctive  belief  in  the  disinfectant  action  of 
\\eAt,  of  tar,  and  of  creasote? 

Afterwards  fumigations  with  vinegar,  with  chlorine,  nitrous  acid, 
were  resorted  to.  Patients  and  utensils  had  to  submit  to  disinfec- 
tion as  best  they  could,  and  goods  or  tools  were  either  burned  or 
temporarily  buried. 

The  organic  origin  of  disease  (which  was  to  be  proven  after  man- 
ifold labors)  was  first  suspected  in  antiquity  when  imagination 
gathered  all  the  visible  and  alleged  invisible  insects  under  the  sin- 
ister command  of  the  supernatural  patron,  the  devil.     Amongst 
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the  Romans,  Varro  suggested  the  presence,  like  that  of  big  insects, 
of  invisible  minute  beings  hovering  over  swamps  which  he  thought 
might  cause  fevers.  Paracelsus  when  speaking  of  the  seed  of  dis- 
eases may  have  believed  in  a  similar  hypothesis.  A  clergyman, 
the  Jesuit  Anastasius  Kircher,  1671,  was  the  first,  however,  to 
claim  contagion  to  be  the  result  of  organic  influences,  and  Leu- 
wenhoek  being  in  possession  of  a  better  instrument  made  by  him- 
self, was  the  first  to  discover  real  bacteria. 

Progress,  however,  was  slow.  It  took  a  century  until  O.  F. 
Miiller,  1786,  was  able  to  describe  and  draw  some  of  them.  The 
names  given  by  him  are  still  in  use,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  in  1824, 
Ehrenberg  in  1838,  Dujardin  in  1841,  added  a  great  deal  to  our 
knowledge.  In  my  own  time  Perty,  in  1852,  discovered  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  bacteria  when  developed  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  and  in  1853  Ferdinand  Cohn  classified,  rather 
pedantically,  it  is  true,  the  whole  number  of  microbes  then  known. 

Kircher's  theory  of  the  organic  origin  of  disease  was  adopted  by 
Lancisi,  Reaumur  and  Linne.  Its  firmest  believers  were  Marcus 
Antonius  Plenciz,  whose  book  of  1762,  and  Pringle,  whose  re- 
searches on  infectious  diseases  and  disinfectants  furnish  the  best 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  last  century.  Their  views,  as 
Ferdinand  Hueppe  aptly  remarks,  were,  however,  not  generally 
held,  bcause  it  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  disease  as  the  dis- 
ease itself  that  was  considered  to  be  a  living  parasite;  for  it  is  from 
that  time  that  such  names  date  as  lupus  and  cancer,  which  have 
outlived  their  justifiable  term  of  existence.  Besides,  positive 
knowledge  based  on  descriptive  observation  was  defective  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  Malpighi,  Morgagni,  Bichat,  and  up  to  1874 
Virchow,  gave  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  pathological  anat- 
omy of  organs  and  tissues. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  minds.  Decomposition  was  proved 
to  be  organic  in  yeast  by  Astier  in  1813,  the  so-called  "bleeding 
hosts"  were  demonstrated  by  Sette  in  1816  to  owe  their  discolora- 
tion to  bacteria.  In  1837  Cagniard  Latour  studied  the  yeast  de- 
posits which  he  found  during  alcoholic  fermentation.  He  proved 
them  to  be  organic,  and  presumed  they  were  the  cause  of  fermenta- 
tion. In  the  same  year  Schwann  became  more  positive  of  this, 
and  moreover  found  that  extract  of  nux  vomica  did  not  stop  fer- 
mentation, but  that  arsenic  did.  This  is  why  he  took  it  to  be  of 
vegetable  nature.     The  same  results  were  obtained  by  Turpin  in 
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1838.  Kuchs  in  1841,  Remak  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1843  Mitsch- 
erlich  referred  all  fermentation  to  living  microbes.  The  two  last 
named  aiithors  were  the  first  to  find  two  different  microbes  in  two 
different  forms  of  fermentation.  Helmholtz  also  participated  in 
these  researches  without,  however,  excelling  here  as  he  did  in  al- 
most everything  else  he  undertook.  It  was  only  in  1857,  however, 
that  Pasteur  could  prove  undeniably,  in  spite  of  Killer's  and  others' 
remonstrations,  that  all  putrefaction  and  fermentation  zvere  attribu- 
table to  -^jticrobeSy  and  that  each  different  fermentation  had  its  own  spe- 
cific org^cinic  cause. 

Long-  before  researches  on  the  origin  of  the  diseases  of  animals, 
provost  found  in  1807,  and  deBary  after  him,  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases of  plants  to  be  microbic.     Bassi  and  Balsamo  discovered  in 
1835  the  microbe  of  the  "muscadine"  disease  of  the  silkworm,  and 
Audoiiin  the  spores  which  enable  the  parasite  to  live  through  the 
winter.     Schoenlein  found  the  achorion  to  be  the  cause  of  tinea, 
Simon  the  acarus  of  the  itch.     It  was  shortly  after  this  time  that 
Henle,  in  1840,  formulated  his  conviction  that  infectious  and  con- 
tagious  diseases   were   the   result  of  living  causes.     His   main 
reasons  were  these,  that  in  such  cases  the  morbid  matter  was  evi- 
dently increasing  from  the  moment  of  invasion.     Organisms  only 
have  that  faculty.     Another  reason  was  this,  that  the  quantity  of 
the  invading  material  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  effects  grad- 
ually obtained  by  it.     Further,  that  there  was  a  stage  of  incuba- 
tion which  was  not  required  in  poisoning  by  a  definite  dose  of  a 
simple  chemical  substance,  and  lastly,  that  the  poison,  which  is  in- 
troduced in  a  very  small  quantity,  must  increase  before  the  disease 
can  be  expected  to  make  its  appearance. 

Henle's  theory,  suggested  by  the  facts  hitherto  known  and  sup- 
ported by  the  published  reports  of  Franze  Schulze  in  1836,  and 
Schwann  in  1837,  was  confirmed  by  Schroeder  and  von  Dusch, 
1854  and  1861,  by  von  der  Broek,  1857,  and  by  Pasteur.     Pasteur 
having  established  as  a  sound  fact  the  principle,  omne  vivum  ex 
tnVo— that  is,  nothing  that  is  alive  can  possibly  have  come  from 
A^hat  is  dead, — and  thereby  annihilated  the  doctrine  of  spontane- 
ous generation,  and  having  further  found  that  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  took  place  through  external  microbic  influences  only, 
Joseph  Lister  concluded  that  if  wounds  became  infected  through 
such  living  external  influences  only,  the  latter  should  be  kept  away 
Irom  them  before  they  could  reach  them,  or  be  destroyed.     That 
was  in  1867. 
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in  the  blood.  The  latter  condition  is  present  in  anthrax.  That  is 
why  Pasteur's  inoculation  of  thousands  of  flocks  of  sheep  with  less 
virulent  anthrax  has  not  proved  an  unmitigated  success.  Deaths 
have  taken  place  after  such  inoculations  as  they  did  when  in  the 
last  century  smallpox  was  inoculated  to  protect  against  smallpox. 
In  southern  Russia  in  such  attempts  at  conveying  protection  thou- 
sands of  sheep  were  destroyed.  When  speaking  of  this  accident 
it  was  HaflFkin,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  who,  shuddering, 
exclaimed,  "If  that  happened  to  man!'' 

After  many  mistakes,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most  prominent 
is  the  alleged  isolation  of  Bergmann's  "sepsin,"  Panum  proved  that 
septic  poisons  could  be  derived  from  microbes,  after  Coze  and  Feltz  in- 
1866,  and  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  in  1872  Davaine  had  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  infectious  processes  by  persistent  inoculations  of 
the  same  microbes  from  animal  to  animal.  As  early  as  1868  glan- 
ders had  been  produced  by  vaccinating  its  pus,  and  it  was  proved" 
by  the  effects  of  immense  dilution  that  the  infecting  material  must 
necessarily  be  of  organic  nature.  Still,  the  nature  and  manner  of 
propagation  of  the  microbe  was  not  recognized.  Finally  in  1876 
Koch  discovered  that  the  great  vitality  of  the  bacilli  of  anthrax, 
themselves  very  perishable,  owed  their  vitality  to  the  formation  of 
spores. 

Thus  far  the  parasitic  theory  appeared  to  be  rather  firmly  estab- 
lished, but  still,  as  many  believed  in  the  excessive  variability  of 
bacteria,  and  attributed  their  many  different  forms  to  transmuta- 
tion of  a  single  original  form,  they  were  often  believed  to  be  not  the 
cause  but  the  accompaniment  of  the  infectious  process.       All  this 
happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pasteur  had  differentiated  the 
bacteria  of  wine  and  of  beer  fermentation,  of  anthrax,  of  sarcina,  of 
amylobacter,  and  Obermeyer's, specific  spirilum  of  relapsing  fever 
was  known  since  he  paid  his  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  his  own  life. 
Another  proof  of  the  essential  differences  of  bacteria  was  acci- 
dentally found  by  Schroeter,  who  noticed  differences  in  the  color 
of  his  cultures,  but  a  scientific  differentiation  became  possible  only 
when  C.  Weigert,  and  later  on  Ehrich,  taught  the  systematic  stain- 
ing of  bacteria  b.y  means  of  basic  anilin  dyes.     With  this  method 
and  better  microscopes,  and  immersions,  and  the  use  of  Abbe's 
condenser,  Koch  made  rapid  strides.     In  1877  he  published  his 
treatise  on  the  methods  of  research,  and  in  1878  the  etiology  of  the 
infection  of  wounds.     About  the  same  time  Pasteur,  1877,  after 
having  proved  in  1863  ^^at  normal  blood  was  free  of  germs,  dcni- 
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onstrated  that  the  bacilhis  of  anthrax  would  grow  not  only  in  vhe 
circulating  blood,  but  also  in  blood  outside  the  body  and  on  other 
nutrients.  Thus  prepared,  he  and  his  pupils  discovered  a  number 
of  characteristic  microbes;  that  of  malignant  oedema  in  1877,  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  in  1878,  that  of  the  sputum-septicaemia, 
identical  with  the  pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  in  1880,  of  chicken 
cholera  in  1889,  of  ^o&  cholera  in  1882.  Lister,  Buchner,  and 
Koch  further  improved  the  methods  of  examination  until  in  1882 
the  latter  succeeded  in  demonstrating  his  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
before  the  physiological  society  of  Berlin.  At  this  time  it  was  con- 
clusively proven  that  the  microbes  had  each  their  peculiar  etiolog- 
ical significance,  that  in  fact  it  was  a  single  specific  microbe  which 
caused  a  single  specific  infection  or  contagious  disease. 

Let  me  here  try  to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  and  to 
give  rise  to  confusion.  The  terms  contagion  and  infection  are  too 
often  used  promiscuously,  though  they  are  by  no  means  synony- 
mous. The  dissemination  of  mycotic  diseases  takes  place  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  There  are  those  which  cannot  be  communicated  from 
person  to  person,  but  spread  only  by  the  microbic  cause  invading 
the  individual.  To  this  class  belong  malarial  fevers  produced  by 
Plasmodia.  Malaria  is  not  contagious;  just  so  in  all  probability 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  There  are,  secondly,  those  which  are 
not  communicable  from  person  to  person,  but  through  external 
carriers  only,  such  as  soil,  water,  food,  air,  clothing  and  utensils. 
To  that  class  belong  yellow  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera.  They  are 
infectious.  There  are,  finally,  those  which  may  be  transmitted 
directjy  from  a  person,  or  indirectly  through  carriers.  To  this 
class  belong  scarlet  fever,  measles  diphtheria,  variola,  influenza, 
erysipelas  and  varicella,  perhaps  also  whooping  cough.  They  are 
contagious  and  infectious.  As  its  cause  has  not  been  sufficiently 
proven  to  be  microbic,  I  do  not  add  syphilis.  On  no  account, 
therefore,  ought  the  terms  contagion  and  infection  to  be  taken  as 
synonymous. 

The  belief  of  Naegeli  that  the  multiplicity  of  bacteria  originated 
in  a  single  or  a  few  changeable  varieties  was  proven  to  be  err6ne- 
ous  partly  by  direct  observation  and  partly  by  the  results  of  cul- 
tures undertaken  under  varying  circumstances.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  infectiousness  of  bacteria  mav  be  increased  or 
lowered.  That  is  what  Buchner  found  in  1880  in  regard  to  the  ba- 
cillus of  anthrax.  The  main  progress  in  the  following  years  was 
made  by  Pasteur  either  single-handed  or  in  co-operation  with  his 
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pupils.  In  1880  he  found  accidentally  that  the  bacillus  of  chicken 
cholera  was  less  virulent  when  the  cultures  were  exposed  to  air 
and  got  cool.  Still,  the  hens  infected  with  them  became  ill.  x\fier 
they  recovered  he  infected  them  with  thoroughly  virulent  germs, 
and,  lo  and  behold !  they  were  immune.  From  that  time  dates  all 
our  modern  protective  and  curative  therapeutics  of  infectious  diseases, 
Pasteur  then  experimented  with  anthrax.  A  few  of  his  results  can 
be  stated  in  the  following  brief  sentences :  The  bacillus  of  anthrax 
did  not  develop  in  the  blood  of  the  living  chicken.  That  is,  the 
latter  were  immune  against  anthrax.  But  the  bacilli  did  develop 
in  the  blood  of  chickens  outside  their  bodies.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  animal  body  was  active  or 
inactive,  not  through  its  oxim  properties,  hut  only  so  far  as  the  animal 
tissues  permit  of  its  influence.  The  disease,  therefore,  is  not  estab- 
lished by  the  presence  of  the  bacillus,  but  is  ^he  composite  of  the 
symptoms  caused  by  the  battle  of  the  invader  with  the  living  cell. 

Pasteur  also  found  that  the  infected  chick  remained  immune 
when  retaining  its  own  high  temperature.  When  it  was  cooled  by 
being  immersed  in  water  it  fell  sick,  but  recovered  when  again 
warmed.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  development  and  growth  and 
injuriousness  of  bacilli,  or  some  of  them,  depend  on  the  temperature 
of  the  medium  in  which  thev  are.  He  further  found  that  the  bacil- 
Ins  of  anthrax  grew  in  sterile  urine  when  being  alone  in  the  fluid, 
but  not  when  other  bacilli  were  exposed  together  with  it.  This 
observation  was  confirmed  by  further  experiments.  When  these 
bacilli  were  injected  with  other  bacilli  into  an  animal,  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax  did  not  thrive,  and  the  animal  remained  well  and  alive. 
The  discoveries  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  Septic 
phlegmonous  suppurative  processes  of  all  kinds  were  found  to  be 
caused  by  diflferent  bacilli.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  microbe 
"ivonld  cause  different  affections  in  different  animals.  The  bacillus 
of  chicken  cholera,  for  instance,  produced  general  sepsis  in  the 
chicken,  but  a  local  abscess  only  in  the  guinea  pig. 

The  virulence  of  the  bacillus  or  its  poison  can  be  lowered  in 
many  ways;  by  high  temperatures,  partial  dessication,  dilution  by 
chemicals,  or  by  culture  of  the  original  in  different  animals.  Pas- 
teur's experimei^ts  with  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  were  very  numer- 
ous and  efficacious.  He  produced  cultures  of  lowered  infectious- 
ness and  vaccinated  sheep.  It  is  true  many  died  of  the  infection, 
but  a  great  many  were  rendered  immune,  and  the  mortality  from 
anthrax  was  very  much  reduced.    Experiments  made  wnth  the  view 
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of  lowering  the  virulence  of  bacilli  in  other  animals  were  also  suc- 
cessful. That  of  hog  erysipelas  was  thus  changed  when  passing 
through  the  rabbit,  and  the  poison  of  rabies,  believed  by  Pasteur — 
though  even  he  could  not  isolate  it — to  be  the  product  of  an  organ- 
ism, after  unsatisfactory  experiments  with  monkeys,  was  weak- 
ened by  its  passage  through  the  same  animal,  viz.,  the  rabbit.  The 
indomitable  man  was  successively  engaged  in  finding  new  hypoth- 
eses based  on  well-known  facts,  and  in  experiments  which  were  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  value  of  his  hypotheses.  In  regard  to  ra- 
bies his  reasoning  was  as  follows :  The  long  duration  of  its  incu- 
bation proves  the  slow  progress  of  the  poison  in  the  direction  of  the 
ner\^e  centres,  for  it  is  of  symptoms  of  the  nerve  centres  that  the 
patient  infected  by  a  mad  dog  finally  dies.  Thus  the  time  between 
the  infection  and  the  affection  of  the  nerve  centre  should  be  utilized 
by  antitoxic  injections.  The  poison  must  be  intercepted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  rabbit  is  gradually  and  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  its  presence  in  the  organ,  changed  by 
injection  with  fully  virulent  rabic  poison;  that  the  different  degrees 
of  morbid  changes  produced  in  its  tissue  yield  a  material  which  is 
employed  for  injection  into  the  patient  who  has  been,  or  is  believed 
to  have  been,  infected.  The  attacks  on  this  method,  or  rather  its 
effects,  are  many,  but  it  appears  that  the  good  done  by  it  far  out- 
weighs its  dangers  or  ill  results.  And  one  fact  must  never  be  for- 
gotten: it  is  but  little  more  than  a  decade  since  the  method  has 
first  been  employed.  It  has  been  the  forerunner  of  other  discover- 
ies of  similar  import  and  of  more  and  extensive  utility.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  future  therapy  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases will  be  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  work  performed 
in  Pasteur's  and  other  laboratories. 

As  far  as  Asiatic  cholera  is  concerned,  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
ma bacillus  appears  to  have  finally  settled  the  question  of  its  cause. 
The  bacillus,  however,  does  not  enter  the  circulation,  but  destroys 
life  by  secreting  a  deadly  poison.  So  does  that  of  yellow  fever; 
so  does  rabies,  each  with  its  own  poison  bred  by  its  own  specific 
bacillus.  In  these  diseases  it  is  not  the  weakened  bacillus  that  can 
be  expected  to  act  as  an  antidote,  but  the  lowered  strength  of  the 
chemical  poison.  Thus  it  was  that  Ferran's  therapeutical  experi- 
ments with  living  cultures  in  1885  were  of  doubtful  importance. 
When  cholera  again  appeared,  in  1890,  Haffkin  of  Russia,  work- 
ing in  Pasteur's  laboratory,  found  that  cholera  bacilli  when  cultured 
lose  part  of  their  activity.     Imbued  as  he  was  with  Pasteur's  prin- 
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ciples,  the  light  flashed  upon  him.  The  lowered  activity  of  the 
cultured  bacilli  could  be  expected  to  be  utilized  as  the  healing  agent 
after  having  been  tried  on  somebody.  But  animals  are  im- 
mune, so  he  made  himself  the  object  of  experiment,  and  he  did  not 
die.  Within  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  East  Indies,  he  made  70,- 
000  injections  on  42,179  human  beings  in  98  different  localities. 
Xo  accident  marred  his  operations,  though  pain  followed  each  of 
them  for  four  or  five  days.  In  order  to  control  his  experiments 
he  always  vaccinated  a  part  of  the  population  only.  What  were 
the  results  of  his  laborious  and  self-sacrificing  labors?  In  Calcutta 
the  morbidity  of  those  vaccinated  fell  to  1-19  or  1-24  compared  with 
former  experience;  the  mortality  fell  to  1-17  or  1-24.  If  in  the 
near  future — in  Berlin  they  are  experimenting  at  this  moment  on 
the  action  of  dead  cultures  which  appear  to  immunize — the  meth- 
ods will  be  improved,  and  the  East  Indian  and  Arabian  pilgrims 
be  vaccinated  before  they  start  for  Mecca,  "Death,  where  is  thy 
sting?    Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?'' 

As  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  diphtheria,  a  few 
words  may  suffice  on  that  form  of  this  contagious  and  infections 
disease,  which  is  caused  by — or,  as  some  still  say,  accompanied 
with — the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  The  bacillus  locates  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx,  sometimes  on  wounds.' 
On  the  mucous  membrane  it  produces  a  disease  only  when  the  sur- 
face is  sore  and  therebv  amenable  to  invasion.  It  does  not  enter 
the  circulation,  but  produces  a  poison  which  is  rapidly  absorbed. 
When  this  chemical  poison  is  injected  into  an  animal  in  slowly  in- 
creasing doses,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  make  sick  but 
not  to  destroy,  an  antidote  to  the  original  disease  is  produced  in  the 
serum  of  that  animal.  This  is  the  healing  serum  of  Behring,  which 
has  succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  mortality  of  diphtlieria, 
and  may  be  further  proved  to  cause  temporary  immunity  when  in- 
jected into  those  who  are  well  but  constantly  exposed.  This  al- 
most fabulous  result  is  the  result  exclusively  of  laboratory  work. 
The  success  accomplished  thus  far  speaks  well  for  the  future. 
It  does  not  require  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  to  believe  that  the 
results  will  be  still  more  favorable  in  this  dread  disease,  which  de- 
stroys the  infants  and  children  in  every  country  by  the  ten  thou- 
sands, and  to  trust  that  further  study  and  experimental  labors  may 
fnd  similar  methods  for  the  subjugation  of  other  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  The  question  of  rabbit,  sheep,  or  horse  rights 
ought  not  to  be  raised.     We  kill  them  and  eat  them  to  keep  alive. 
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In  the  laboratory  we  utilize  them  for  the  purpose  of  finding  means 
to  keep  alive  our  people,  young  and  old,  while  but  few  if  any  are 
destroyed  in  the  process.  The  problem  will  be  to  decide  whether 
the  future  is  to  belong  to  the  rabbit  and  sheep  or  to  mankind. 

All  those  results  could  not  have  been  attained  without  experi- 
jnentation  on  animals.  The  saving  of  animal  and  of  human  lives 
accomplished  by  its  teaching  is  simply  immense.     Let  us  consider. 

The  investigation  of  the  action  of  remedies  cannot  be  complete 
without  it.  Anthrax  has  lost  its  terrors  amongst  the  French  peas- 
antry since  Pasteur  discovered  how  to  reduce  the  mortality  of  their 
sheep.  One  of  the  most  fearful  calamities  of  former  times,  the 
terror  of  every  woman  who  is  to  become  a  mother — childbed  fever 
— has  been  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  figure  wherever  the  teach- 
ing of  animal  experimentation  has  been  heeded.  Hydrophobia, 
fatal  in  every  case,  is  now  accessible  to  successful  treatment. 
Myxoedema,  an  incurable  disease  a  few  years  ago,  has  become 
curable  in  almost  all  instances,  even  cretinism  in  many.  Tuber- 
culosis may  be,  and  is  in  part,  confined  within  certain  limits.  The 
prevention  of  cholera  is  no  longer  a  dream.  The  mortality  of  diph- 
theria has  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was.  The  success 
of  surgical  operations  under  the  influence  of  Listerism  is  simply 
marvellous;  antisepsis  and  asepsis  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
laborious  studies  of  medical  experts. 

All  these  blessings,  the  enumeration  of  which  has  not  exhausted 
the  list,  are  the  immediate  results  of  Experimentation  on  animals. 
To  deny  it  is  either  ignorance  or  malevolence — mostly  the  former. 
In  our  times  when  nobody  who  is  mortal  can  be  acquainted  with 
everything  worth  knowing,  it  is  no  reproach  to  be  ignorant  of  top- 
ics known  only  to  those  who  make  them  their  special  study.  There 
is,  however,  another  class  of  people  with  whom  there  is  no  reason- 
ing. As  long  as  the  law  of  the  land  allows  them  to  be  abroad,  you 
can  only  rely  on  the  better  judgment  of  the  majority. 

You  say  that  hundreds  of  M.  D.*s  add  their  signatures  to  the  ap- 
plications for  the  abolition  of  animal  experimentation.  Still,  you 
do  not  say  that  you  know  how  easy  it  is  to  gather  names,  such  as 
they  are,  on  every  sheet  of  paper  which  is  not  a  check  or  a  promise 
to  pay.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  easy;  and  if  the  public  does  not 
know,  we  in  the  profession  know  that  there  are  M.  D.'s  and  M. 
D.'s.  There  are  those  who  make  a  living  out  of  their  profession — 
a  trade  out  of  a  vocation — without  ever  having  the  clouds  removed 
from  their  brains,  or  from  their  hearts,  or  from  their  consciences 
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either,  by  solid  knowledge  of  any  kind,  or  by  sympathy  or  the  sense 
of  responsibility.  Do  you  expect  that  the  hundred  thousand  prac- 
titioners— not  every  M.  D.  is  a  physician — of  the  United  States  are 
of  equal  knowledge,  morality,  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice?  In 
other  spheres  you  do  not  count  names,  you  weigh  them.  When 
you  require  an  exalted  opinion  based  on  the  laws  of  the  land  or  of 
humanity,  you  select  an  expert.  In  great  economic  and  political 
questions  you  ask  statesmen,  but  not  the  wire-pulling  ward  politi- 
cian. And  in  a  question  of  science,  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  you 
want  us  to  believe  that  you  abide  by  the  name  of  any  M.  D.  in  some 
distant  corner  whose  name  you  have  never  heard,  never  will  heart 
But  there  is  a  famous  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Famous!  Yes,  for  did  he  not  cut  more  abdomens  than  any  living 
man?  He  is  an  apostle  of  antivivisectionism!  I  do  not  stand  here^ 
however,  to  criticise  methods  of  operating  or  of  making  out  sta- 
tistics. What  I  always  do  when  I  want  to  take  the  measure  of  a 
medical  man  is  to  consult  the  opinion  of  the  best  men  in  science 
and  in  morals  of  his  country.     His  weight  is  taken. 

Who  believes,  or  makes  believe,  that  there  is  no  sympathy,  love 
for  the  living,  or  regard  for  life  in  those  whose  profession  is  more 
than  any  other  an  arduous  labor  of  love?  Or  who,  not  a  medical 
man,  will  decide  what  means  must  be  selected  to  increase  knowl- 
edge, and  as  every  knowledge  has  its  practical  results,  to  benefit 
mankind?  Is  there  any  antivivisectionist  who  would  not  on  prin- 
ciple employ  antitoxin  if  his  child  be  stricken  with  diphtheria?  Or 
a  woman  who  would  refuse  preventive  measures  due  to  animal  ex- 
perimentation exclusively,  in  order  to  avoid  her  own  death  or  that 
of  the  newly  born  waif?  It  is  no  use  to  call  antivivisectionists  hard 
names.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  appeal  to  their 
common  sense,  their  duty  to  husband,  wife,  children.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  English  restrictive  laws  have  been  partly 
rescinded,  and  English  medicine  is  thereby  restored  to  the  privil- 
eges of  legitimate  science.  No  prohibition  of  any  kind  ever  worked 
well. 

One  of  the  objections  to  animal  experimentation  which  we  hear 
constantly  from  the  lips  of  antivivisectionists  is  that  the  results  of 
such  procedures  are  unsatisfactory  in  as  much  as  the  struggles  and 
the  pain  render  the  conclusions  unequal  and  doubtful.  '  That  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  as  I  have  proved  by  facts,  is  not  a 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
is  true,  however,  and  some  experiments  cannot  be  made  without 
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giving  pain*  iSut  the  light  of  science  shines  on  animal  as  it  does  on 
man.  Anaesthesia,  which  itself  has  not  been  developed  without 
atiinial  exjKTimentation — ^and  is  it  not  a  wondrous  achievement? — 
Jjas  been  a  blessing  to  both  man  and  animal.  Under  its  influence 
there  is  no  pain,  no  struggling,  and  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  results 
of  r^bscrvation.  Thus  more  humanity  and  more  reliability  go  liand 
in  hand.  Nobody  rejoices  more  intensely  at  that  than  the  experi- 
menter, for  he  can  observe  better,  study  better,  and  he  need  not 
himself  suffer  by  giving  pain  to  the  helpless.  Medical  science  and 
art  were  born  out  of  the  heart  of  man.  The  physical  distress  of 
man  created  love  and  helpfulness.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
tliat  tlic  followers  and  apostles  of  medicine  should  be  otherwise 
than  thoughtful  and  sympathizing.  This  much  I,  who  have  been 
a  close  observer  and  a  co-worker  of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
State  of  New  York  these  forty-three  years,  can  say  that  I  never 
knew  of  a  medical  man,  practitioner  or  teacher,  who  was  morally 
lowered  by  his  practice  or  his  scientific  work.  On  the  contrary,  I 
find  the  old  practitioner  getting  more  cautious  and  sympathetic, 
and  the  pure  scientist  more  considerate  and  circumspect  from  year 
to  year.  We  are  not  angels,  nor  pretend  to  be  in  this  life;  but  we 
(U)  not  forget,  any  more  than  any  other  heedful  member  of  human 
and  humane  society,  that  "Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophesy  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all 
faith  so  that  1  can  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing." 

It  is  to  me  a  constant  source  of  painful  surprise  to  find  men  and 
women  ever  ready  to  attribute  bad,  selfish  and  cruel  motives  to 
others.  Do  they  think  the  great  experimenters  had  an  easy  life? 
If  there  is  an  occupation  that  strains  every  physical,  moral  and  in- 
tollcctunl  labor,  it  is  that  of  the  close  student  of  nature.  Nor  is  the 
study  of  nature  unattended  with  danger.  When  a  soldier  dies  in 
the  very  moment  that  he  is  bent  upon  inflicting  death  upon  his 
adversary  he  may  be  rewarded  with  admiring  songs  and  a  lasting 
monument*  Every  physician,  every  scientist  is  constantly  on  his 
field  of  battle,  and  he  mav  die  on  it.  Obemieier  was  not  the  onlv 
one  who.  when  studying  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever  by  night 
and  dav  sacrificed  his  life.  For  him  there  is  no  visible  monument, 
(."^nly  a  few  months  ago  the  magazines  reported  the  death  of  a 
>  oung  experimenter  wlio  w-as  killed  by  his  object  of  study. 
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Nor  is  the  story  I  heard  Dr.  Playfair  tell  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Boston  semi-centennial  celebration  of  anaesthesia 
Jess. 

The  interests  of  human  and  humane  science  are  amply  guarded 
by  some  such  restrictions  as  will  confine  animal  experimentation 
to  institutions  specially  calculated  for  such  purposes.  To  them  it 
may  be  confined.  In  them,  however,  it  should  be  protected.  And 
instead  of  being  hampered  by  the  intrusion  of  uninformed  and  jeal- 
ous watchmen,  as  has  been  proposed,  it  should  be  treated  with  ad- 
miration and  reverence.  What  the  church  and  sanctuary  are  to 
the  religious,  what  the  hall  of  a  library  is  to  the  student  of  history 
and  science,  that  is  the  laboratory  to  the  explorer  of  the  mysteries 
of  life,  and  to  the  teacher  of  those  secrets  the  revelation  of  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  protection  of  mankind,  and  the  enhancement 
of  its  felicity. 

The  Bender  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  as  planned  and  established 
^vill  have  two  objects,  at  least  for  the  nearest  future.     I  understand 
it  is  meant  to  be  the  place  where  systematic  efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase,  by  new  and  original  research,  the  stock  of  such  knowledge 
as  will  prevent,  wherever  it  will  reach,  the  origin  and  dissemination 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.     Its  further  destination  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  College  and  its  hospitals  is  to  furnish 
the  means  of  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  cases  entrusted  to  the  pains- 
taking care  of  the  hospital  physicians.     From  the  standpoint  of 
philosophy  and  humanity  these  two  ends,  it  is  true,  belong  to- 
gether.   The  first  is  to  benefit  all  humanity.     The  second  includes 
the  scientific  labors  calculated  for  the  individual  sick.     It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  you  Ayill  soon  learn  that  the  interests  of  science 
as  a  'whole  and  those  of  the  patients  in  your  wards  can  be  better 
served  by  separating  them.     Indeed,  the  laboratory   of   hygiene 
ought  to  labor  exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  scientific  and  social 
community;  the  hospital  in  that  of  the  individual  man,  woman, 
and  child.     Laboratories  like  this  new  abode  of  science  are  but  a 
few  dozen  years  old.     Within  that  short  period  many  of  the  aspects 
and  aims,  not  only  of  theory,  but  of  practice  have  been  changed. 
A  modem  hospital  is  as  different  from  that  but  twenty-five  years 
old  as  a  comfortable,  clean,  ventilated,  spacious,  cozy  and  healthy 
house  of  yours  differs  from  the  lodge  of  the  pioneer.  He  lived  in  it, 
but  its  barrenness  and  exposure  are  not  the  consummation  of  hu- 
man civilization  and  cultured  existence.     Modern  science  means 
to  make  hospitals  modern  institutions  and  succeeds  in  so  doing. 
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Whatever  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patient — 
ample  space,  light  and  food,  all  the  resources  of  science — society 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  wards.  In  this  way  hospitals  have  be- 
come a  school,  not  only  for  the  medical  man,  but  for  the  public  also. 
There  is  particularly  one  demand  which  ought  to  be  fulfilled  in 
every  hospital. 

There  ought  to  be,  there  must  be  laboratory  facilities  in  and 
directly  connected  with  every  modern  hospital.  It  requires  no  de- 
monstration that  rational  treatment  is  not  possible  without  a  cor- 
rect and  minute  diagnosis.  Blood,  sputum,  urine,  faeces,  stomach 
contents,  tumors,  eruptions,  require  a  careful  examination.  There 
is  scarcely  a  case  nowadays  that  does  not  require  some  one  examin- 
ation of  the  kind.  Nor  is  it  enough  in  blood  diseases,  for  instance, 
to  count  cells,  compare  red  cells  and  leucocytes.  These  %'ery  leu- 
cocytes assume  different  characters  and  undergo  the  most  various 
changes.  The  indistinct  class  of  fevers  which  tempt  so  much  to 
call  them  malaria,  perhaps  because  the  mellifluous  and  foreign 
sounding  word  is  relished  by  the  people,  require  for  diagnosis 
examination  for  plasmodium,  or  the  bacterium  coli  commune  or 
streptococcus.  The  cases  in  which  neither  was  found,  but  an  en- 
cephalitis explained  all  the  symptoms,  are  not  rare  within  my  own 
experience. 

The  examination  for  tubercle  bacilli  facilitates  the  diagnosis  of 
the  true  nature  of  peritonitis  which  may  depend  on  appendicitis, 
tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  or  the  invasion  of  the  bacterium  coli  com- 
mune, pneumococcus,  or  streptococcus.  The  very  diarrhoea  of 
the  child  is  far  from  being  always  catarrhal  or  the  reflex  of  external 
exposure  and  irritation.  It  is  mostly  the  result  of  the  bacterium 
lactogenes,  or  coli  commune,  or  hay  bacillus.  The  very  selection 
of  the  milk  food  is  a  matter  of  grave  responsibility  which  often  can 
be  shouldered  only  by  a  person  equipped  for  microscopical  and 
bacteriological  examination.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  it  was  thought  to  be  when  knowledge  was  less  and  faith  greater. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  that  a  gentleman  who  ad- 
mired his  universal  standing  as  a  microscopist  told  me  that  he  dis- 
dained the  use  of  stains,  for  what  he  could  not  see  without  dyeing 
and  understand,  did  not  exist.     Now  he  is  staining. 

The  labor  connected  with  every  single  hospital  case  has  greatly 
increased  with  the  accumulation  of  new  knowledge.  Even  a  lay- 
man uninstnicted  in  medical  matters,  appreciates  that  difficulties 
grow  with  results,  results  with  difficulties.     So  the  best  achieve- 
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ments  of  a  hospital  require  from  year  to  year  more  facilities,  be- 
cause they  demand  more  work.     Without  the  former,  the  latter 
remains  sterile.     The  faithful  blending  of  practical  labor  and  scien- 
tific research  finds  no  better  illustration  than  a  thoroughly  modern 
hospital  with  a  clinical  laboratory  attached.     What  I  mean  to  sug- 
§"est,  in  your  case,  is  that  in  no  distant  future  the  hospital  work 
<^ug^ht  to  be  performied  not  only  in  the  sick  wards,  but  also  in  a 
clinical  laboratory  immediately  connected  with  them.     All  scien- 
tific work,  however,  unconnected  with  a  special  case,  unless  its  in- 
^^rest  and  importance  be  of  unusual  magnitude,  ought  to  be  dele- 
S^^ted  to  this  new  institution. 

The  necessity  of  equipping  a  hospital  with  all  that  is  required  by 

^^  IsLws  of  hygiene  and  the  demands  of  scientific  diagnosis  con- 

^iTis  not  alone  the  individual  patient  or  the  attending  physician. 

J~ea.ches  further.     By  facilitating  research,  it  adds  to  common 

^^wledge  and  improves  the  chances  of  not  only  the  patient,  but  of 

^^^  ixiture  patients  and  doctors.     Indeed,  every  such  hospital  is  a 

'tjc\\ool  for  the  medical  profession  at  large  and  at  the  same  time  a 

benefit  to  the  community. 


Insusceptidility  to  Vaccination,  a  Very  Rare  or  non-ex- 
iSTANT  Condition. — In  the  last  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  it  was  stated  that  among  88,875  succes- 
sive vaccinations  by  the  officers  of  the  board,  whether  with  human- 
ized lymph  or  with  calf  lymph,  no  case  of  insusceptibility  had  been 
'"ct  with;  that  is  to  say,  in  no  case  of  primary  vaccination  had  the 
individual  been  vaccinated  three  times  unsuccessfully.     The  state- 
'''cnt  has  caused  some  expressions  of  astonishment,  especially  as  it 
^^s  accompanied  by  another  to  the  effect  that  no  less  than  1,983 
^^rtificates  of  insusceptibility  had  been  granted  by  medical  practi- 
tioners  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  year  reported  on. 
^  here  is,  therefore,  some  interest  in  noting  what  has  been  the  result 
^^  other  than  public  Government  stations,  where,  presumably,  the 
operation  has  been  performed  with  perfectly  fresh — that  is,unstored 
^^ViTiph.  We  now  note  that  Mr.  O.  Lowsley,  public  vaccinator  for 
'^^^.ding,  recently  announced  to  the  Reading  Board  of  Guardians 
\vV^\  out  of  14,000  children  whom  he  had  vaccinated  he  had  "never 
{f^i^riA  a  case  of  insusceptibility."     Although  "insusceptibility"  to 
^ccination  is  admitted  by  law  it  really  becomes  doubtful  whether 
it  has  more  than  a  legalized  existence. — London  Lancet,  Novem- 
ber 14. 


THE   NATIONAL   MUSEUM   OF  HYGIENE. 


At  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  street  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
there  is  an  old  building  amidst  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  overlooking 
the  Potomac  River,  over  the  door  of  which  raised  letters  tell  that 
it  was  erected  in  1842,  during  the  administration  of  President  John 
Tyler.  Upon  inqairinj;  within  the  visitor  learned  that  for  many 
years  Uncle  Sam  here  had  his  wise  men,  who  explored  the  heavens 
with  great  and  small  instruments,  seeking  knowledge  of  the 
spheres,  gauging  the  llight  of  time,  and  otherwise  garnering  the 
secrets  of  earth  and  skies  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
especially  for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  great  ships.  It  was 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory — removed  a  few  years  ago  to  George- 
town Heights — ^but  recently  transformed  into  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene.  The  old  structure  has  lost  its  telescopic  communication 
with  the  heavens,  and  now  comprehends  the  paraphernalia  requi- 
site to  the  study  of  humanity,  from  incipiency  to  dust. 

The  Museum  is  a  veritable  curiosity  shop ;  and  a  more  sugges- 
tive place  could  not  easily  be  found.  Here  one  is  reminded  of  com- 
fort and  hardship,  sickness  and  health,  life  and  death.  The  pro- 
gress of  hygienic  science  on  land  and  water  is  well  illustrated,  show- 
ing all  manner  of  sanitary  apparatus,  models  of  hospitals,  hospital 
ships,  and  the  various  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead;  besides  pre- 
senting interesting  object-lessons  on  food,  drugs  and  other  things 
for  the  welfare  of  the  genus  homo. 

With  Dr.  S.  H.  Griffith  of  the  Museum,  who  kindly  pointed  out 
^nd  explained  many  interesting  features  of  the  place,  the  writer 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  through  its  halls  and  rooms. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  internal  arrangements,  as 
well  as  the  surroundings  of  the  old  Museum  and  the  present  com- 
modious quarters  and  display.  To  the  comforts  of  heat,  light  and 
space,  all  of  which  were  deficient  in  the  old  building,  but  now  ade- 
quately provided,  are  added  those  of  convenience  of  arrangement 
and  general  attractiveness.  The  reception  room  and  office  are  in 
keeping  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  library  room  is  all 
that  a  student  can  desire  for  the  material  at  hand.  It  is  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  of  circular  form,  and  is  well  lighted.     The  ceiling  is  in 
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"brining  stamped  pattern  and  the  oaken  parquetry  floor  shines 

^  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.     It  is,  altogether,  a  place  well  cal- 

^ted  to  impress  the  mind  and  excite  concentrated  study  of  some 

,       Or  more  of  the  many  objects  in  view,  all  more  or  less  related  to 

y^^n  welfare — whether  it  be  the  diseased  joint  of  a  drain  pipe,  the 

jj,^  ^^Ithy  appearance  of  bottled  disease  germs  or  a  morbid  speci- 

i,^J|^  of  human  anatomy.     As  aids  to  such  study  there  are  about 

k^  ^^  bound  volumes  and  8,000  pamphlets  at  hand,  and  a  labora- 

Vf   apparatus  in  admirable  running  order. 

^ust  outside  of  the  library,  in  the  southern  exhibit  hall,  one  is  re- 
minded that  while  the  Museum  concerns  hygiene  generally,  it  has 
much  to  do  with  ships.  Here  quarters  and  berth  arrangements 
for  the  sick  on  shipboard  are  shown  in  models  representing  several 
methods.  They  are  all  commendable,  as  far  as  they  go;  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  There  should  be  seen  in  this  exhibit  the 
work  of  some  inventive  genius  in  shape  of  a  perfect  hospital  ship — 
one  equipped  with  all  modem  conveniences  in  addition  to  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  means — ^as  an  example  for  those  who  con- 
struct, as  well  as  for  those  who  use  them.  The  present  sick-bays  of 
war  ships  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  battle;  and 
bertli-decks  or  other  makeshifts  could  in  no  manner  meet  re- 
quirements as  could  properly  constructed,  special  hospital  ships. 
These  would  indeed  be  floating  homes  of  refuge,  recognized  by  all 
nations  as  sacred  to  the  unfortunate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Ship  of 
State  will  take  this  idea  in  tow. 

* 

In  another  portion  of  the  building  there  is  a  ship  disinfecting  ap- 
paratus, by  the  use  of  which  long  detention  at  Quarantine  is  made 
unnecessary;  for  with  it  purification  is  rapidly  accomplished  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  vessel;  while  all  germs  contained  in  clothing, 
bedding,  etc.,  of  passengers  and  crew,  are  destroyed  by  a  separate 
process.  In  the  latter  work  the  possibly  infected  material  is  sub- 
jected to  extreme  degrees  of  heat  in  closed  cylinders,  in  which  are 
movable  carriers,  mounted  upon  a  wheel  track  used  for  running 
niaterial  in  and  out.  In  fumigating  a  vessel,  with  the  apparatus 
mentioned,  two  sulphur  furnaces  are  used — one  on  a  tugboat 
which  lies  along  side,  and  the  other  located  on  the  wharf  and 
mounted  upon  a  track,  so  that  it  can  be  wheeled  opposite  any  part 
of  the  ship.  Each  furnace  is  provided  with  a  rotary  suction  blower 
driven  by  a  steam  engine  and  connected  with  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
^y  galvanized  iron  pipes.  The  air  is  drawn  from  the  hold  through 
one  pipe,  forced  over  large  pans  of  burning  sulphur,  and  then 
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driven  back,  through  another  duct,  into  the  hold,  purified  by  heat 
and  mixed  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

It  may  be  upon  the  principle  of  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things"  (?), 
that  the  Museum  people  have  arranged  the  exhibit  in  the  end  of 
the  western  hall.  For  in  close  relation  with  these  disinfectors — 
the  slayers  of  the  invisible  enemies  of  man — ^are  those  things  which 
remind  him  that  "the  spider's  most  attenuated  thread  is  cable  to 
man's  tender  tie."  Here  a  highly-improved  crematory  suggests 
quick  transit  from  flesh  to  ashes,  after  the  transit  from  life  to  im- 
mortality. In  a  zinc  casket,  moving  slowly  down  an  inclined  plane, 
the  soul's  useless  tenement  can  slide  into  an  atmosphere  made  rosy 
by  2,000  degrees  of  heat  from  Bunsen  burners,  and  in  a  short  time 
be  reduced  to  remains  of  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  body. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  incineration  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  its  intensely  practical  aspect  seems  to  lessen  that 
solemnity  which  has  so  long  accompanied  the  putting  away  of  the 
senseless  clav. 

The  incinerating  urn  follows  in  natural  order  in  this  department 
of  the  dead.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which  was  used 
for  holding  the  ashes  of  a  Roman  woman,  who  quit  the  world 
thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  made  of  terra  cotta  and  is  13  J  inches 
long  by  7  inches  wide.  Upon  the  top  reposes  the  figure  of  a  Ro- 
man woman,  and  on  one  side  are  figures  in  relief,  representing  a 
battle  scene.  Though  this  urn  is  something  of  a  work  of  art,  one 
from  Alaska  shows  that  the  Indians  of  that  savage  country  were 
not  far  behind  the  ancient  Romans  as  expert  workers  in  clay.  With 
the  urns  and  incinerators  is  an  air-tight  casket,  like  those  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  U.  .S.  steamer  Jeannette, 
who  perished  on  the  Lena  Delta,  were  transported.  In  this  the 
body  is  surrounded  with  ground  cork,  and  the  edges  of  the  casket 
cemented  with  white  lead.  If  anyone  has  fear  of  being  "snatched" 
from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  after  going  there  for  the  long  rest, 
a  visit  to  the  Museum  will  disclose  a  means  for  preventing  such  a 
disagreeable  calamity.  This  robber-defier  is  a  400-pound  iron 
grave  vault,  made  of  riveted  boiler  plate.  It  is  so  equipped  with 
springs  and  bolts,  that  when  closed  there  is  no  way  of  getting  it 
open  except  by  use  of  dynamite  or  a  cold  chi-sel. 

Of  all  the  methods  followed  in  disposing  of  the  dead,  the  most 
peculiar  is  that  illustrated  by  a  model  of  the  Tower  of  Silence,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  Parsee's  dead  body  takes  its  fiighi.  When  he 
starts  across  the  "Bridge  of  the  Gatherer,"  his  body  is  taken  to  the 
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top  of  the  Tower  of  Silence  and  laid  upon  a  grating,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  where  sit  with  black,  drooping  wings,  the 
awful  sanitary  agents  of  the  Parsees.  As  soon  as  the  bearers  have 
left  their  lifeless  burden,  these  feathered  scavengers  light  upon  it 
and  devour  everything  but  the  bones,  which  fall  through  the  grat- 
ing to  the  tower's  bottom. 

As  water  is  a  favorite  element  of  germs,  the  Museum  has  many 
devices  in  filters,  drain  pipes,  etc.,  with  which  to  trap  them.  In  the 
drainage  exhibit  two  very  old  specimens  of  wooden  drain  pipe  are 
to  be  seen.  One,  which  was  part  of  the  drainage  system  of  Wash- 
ington city  many  years  ago,  is  i8  inches  thick,  and  is  simply  a  tree 
log  with  a  two-inch  hole  through  its  center.  The  other,  of  the 
same  nature  and  dimensions,  was  taken  from  a  street  in  New  York 
city,  under  which  it  had  lain  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
wood  of  both  specimens  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation;  much 
more  so  than  a  great  deal  of  the  old  iron  underground  pipe  exhib- 
ited. 

In  the  department  of  water-closets — where  can  be  found  all  the 
up-to-date  apparatus  in  this  branch,  such  as  bowls,  urinals,  traps, 
pipes,  etc. — is  seen  a  section  of  iron  drain  pipe  which  belonged  to 
the  urinal  in  an  insane  hospital.  It  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
IS  nearly  full  of  deposits  of  lime  and  other  hardening  constituents 
of  the  human  body.  This  piece  of  old  rusty  pipe  perhaps  contains 
within  its  narrow^  circumference  a  storv  of  "cause  and  effect"  that 
^ight  reveal  the  body-history  of  many  who  became  inmates  of  the 
House  of  the  Unthroned  Mind. 

Although  the  perfect  hammock — one  that  will  not  make  a  bow^ 
of  a  sailor's  back — has  not  yet  been  constructed,  the  Museum  has  a 
bed  that,  while  perfectly  straight,  swings  to  the  motion  of  the  ship 
and  keeps  an  "even  keel."  Besides  this  there  are  beds,  cots,  litters, 
stretchers  and  a  quantity  of  other  things  that  remind  us  that  man 
is  heir  to  many  ills.  While  it  has  been  said  by  good  authority  that 
the  best  way  to  take  wounded  men  from  the  holds  of  ships  is  to 
carry  them  upon  the  back,  effective  mechanical  arrangements  for 
this  purpose  have  been  invented.  The  exhibit  contains  a  number 
<>f  these,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  a  stretcher  with  straps  for  se- 
curing the  legs  and  arms  of  the  wounded  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
<^an  be  hoisted  from,  or  lowered  into,  a  ship's  hold  without  the  least 
tear  of  slipping.  If  transfer  to  another  ship  is  desired,  the 
stretcher,  after  having  been  gotten  on  deck,  can  be  slidden  upon 
skids— if  there  is  an  incline — to  the  hold  of  the  receiving  vessel. 
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Besides  the  things  in  the  Museum,  here  mentioned,  there  are 
many  others,  an  account  of  which  may  be  given  later.  Among^ 
them  are  foods,  clothing,  microscopes,  photography,  micro-photo- 
graphy and  chemistry.  The  three  latter  subjects  would  afford 
matter  of  especial  interest. 

The  Museum  of  Hygiene  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  medi- 
cal student  in  Washington,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  this 
source  of  information.  Classes  from  the  Naval  Medical  Depart- 
ment find  here  much  tkat  has  to  do  with  the  hygienic  care  of  ships 
and  the  prevention  of  epidemic  disease.  Here  the  germs  that  love 
bilge  water,  and  the  bacteria  that  conduct  their  piratical  business  on 
the  high  seas,  can  be  made  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their  existence, 
so  that  health  in  ward-room  and  forecastle  can  be  an  assured  thing^. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Bates,  the  Museum  is 
straightening  out  its  long-cramped  limbs.  But  there  are  so  many 
limbs  to  be  put  into  correct  position  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
them  all  adjusted.  In  the  store-room  there  is  a  wild  confusion  of 
illustrative  material,  mixed  up  in  such  a  manner  that  we  might 
properly  call  the  place  the  Hall  of  Scientific  Chaos.  In  it  barrels 
and  boxes  rub  noses  with  hygienic  apparatus;  imitation  hams  asso- 
ciate with  anatomical  specimens ;  canned  meats  lean  against  sham 
loaves  of  bread — and  chaos  finds  a  habitation  in  which  to  reign. 
At  least  it  reigned  that  way  when  I  was  there  last.  But  order 
would  be  quickly  established  if  the  Museum  was  possessed  of  it 
sufficiency  of  the  one-thing-needful. 

Congress  does  not  appropriate  funds  for  this  work;  and  all  the 
pecuniary  help  it  gets  must  come  from  the  Navy  Department. 

Casual  Visitor. 


A  HYGIENIC  OBSERVATORY. 


We  are  ijidebted  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
following  description  of  the  Ohservatoire  de  Montsouris,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Hygienic  Observatory  of  Paris: 

This  institution  is  so  little  known  outside  of  France,  or,  one 
might  say,  of  Paris,  and  it  is  of  such  great  practical  importance, 
that  a  little  account  of  its  work  wili  certainly  interest  a  wide  circle 
of  readers.  Just  at  present  this  subject  is  of  timely  importance; 
!)ecause,  with  the  union  of  the  two  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
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Brooklyn  under  one  government,  there  will  occur  a  chance  not 
likely  to  be  soon  repeated  in  America,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  municipal  observatory  such  that  other  large  cities  in  our 
country  may  copy  it  when  they  realize  the  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

The  Montsouris  Observatory  was  intended  primarily  for  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  hy- 
giene, and  in  carrying  out  these  relations  to  their  fullest  extent 
many  different  topics  are  included.  The  scope  of  the  observatory 
work  can  be  best  shown  by  a  brief  mention  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  three  principal  sections  or  departments  to  which  the  staff^ 
of  scientists  are  assigned. 

First,  there  is  the  purely  meteorological  department,  in  which 
the  usual  elements  of  observation  are  carefully  recorded  and  stud- 
ied. These  include  the  air  pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  and 
movement,  and  the  precipitation  which  descends  from  the  air.  The 
electrical  conditions  of  the  air  and  the  forces  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism are  also  carefuUv  observed.  These  observations  are  made 
and  the  results  worked  up  with  the  special  end  in  view  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  hygienic  and  climatological  conditions  of  Paris. 
Tributary  stations  of  minor  importance  and  equipment  are  also  in 
active  operation  in  other  quarters  of  the  city. 

Second,  there  is  the  chemical  division,  which  takes  up  the  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  free  air  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  and  also  of  the 
air  confined  in  the  public  buildings — such  as  hospitals,  prisons  and 
legislative  buildings.  This  department  also  investigates  the  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  of  the  water  in  and  around  Paris,  including 
the  water  distributed  by  the  water  companies,  the  sewer  water,  the 
river  (Seine)  water  and  subterranean  water,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  various  earth  strata  near  the  surface;  also  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  filtration  of  the  public  supply  of  water  are  carefully 
studied  and  new  processes  of  filtration  are  officially  tested. 

Third,  the  micrographical  division  is  devoted  to  the  microscop- 
ical study  of  the  air,  the  water  and  the  soil.  Microbes  and  bacte- 
ria which  are  observed  are  carefully  studied  and  their  presence  and 
development  compared  with  the  meteorological  and  chemical  con- 
ditions observed  in  the  other  departments  of  the  observatory. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  SURVEYED. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  physical,  chemical  and  microscopical  sur- 
vey is  made  of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  Paris.     The  observations 
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are  not  only  made  daily,  but  in  many  cases  at  intervals  of  only  a 
few  hours,  and  in  some  cases  the  records  consist  of  continuous 
automatic  registrations  of  the  existing  conditions. 

A  resume  of  the  year's  work  is  published  in  the  annual  volume  of 
the  observatory  (Annuaire  de  TObservatoire  Municipal  de  Mont- 
souris.  Gauthier-Vallars  et  Fils,  Paris.)  This  little  volume  of 
550  pages  can  be  purchased  at  about  the  cost  of  printing,  and  its 
contents  thus  become  available  to  every  one  interested  in  it. 

There  are  first  about  sixty  pages  of  introductory  matter  relating 
to  the  instruments  used  in  making  the  observations  and  the  tables 
used  in  putting  these  results  into  a  form  proper  for  publication. 
Next  follow  about  fifty  pages  of  tabular  matter  relating  to  the  mete- 
orological observations  previously  made  in  Paris,  such  interesting 
facts  as  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  of  each  year  since 
1699,  and  the  monthly  rainfall  since  1690.  Much  detailed  matter 
concerning  the  temperature  and  rainfall  is  given  for  portions  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century. 

The  next  seventy-five  pages  contain  a  full  tabular  climatology 
of  Paris,  based  principally  on  the  observations  made  at  the  Mont- 
souris  Obscrvatorv,  and  also  the  results  of  the  observations  made 
there  during  the  previous  year.  These  data  include  air  pressure, 
air  temperature,  moisture,  precipitation,  cloudiness  and  the  direc- 
tion and  velocitv  of  the  wind. 

Then  follows  nearly  forty  pages  devoted  to  the  general  character 
of  each  month  and  any  special  phenomena  which  may  seem  worthy 
of  mention — such  as  the  wind,  rain  and  electric  storms  of  unusual 
intensity  or  frequency,  or  any  prevalent  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  air  and  water  requires  no  less  than 
160  pages  to  be  devoted  to  its  report.  The  water  composing 
the  fallen  rain,  that  of  flowing  streams,  that  found  in  pits  and 
drains,  and  that  found  in  the  various  air  lavers — all  receive  careful 
Study,  and  individual  points  of  interest  are  dwelt  upon.  About 
twenty-five  pages  suftice  for  giving  the  main  results  of  the  chemical 
study  of  the  air. 

EXAMINING   AIR   AND   WATER. 

The  100  pages  devoted  to  the  report  on  the  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  air  and  water  is  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  publication.  The  observation  of  the  organic  and 
inorganic  particles  contained  in  the  air  includes  the  study  of  all 
kinds  of  bacteria,  germs  and  microbes,  and  the  dust  particles  which 
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are  always  present  in  the  air  in  great  numbers  except  on  oceans. 
There  has  been  followed  out  for  years  the  variation,  from  hour  to 
hour,  day  to  day  and  month  to  month,  in  the  number  of  microbes 
in  the  free  air  of  the  city,  in  the  streets  and  on  the  tops  of  the  houses ; 
the  number  in  the  air  of  the  hospital  wards,  the  prisons  and  below 
ground  in  the  sewers.  Likewise  a  parellel  scrutiny  is  kept  up  of 
the  nitro-organisms  of  the  waters  in  and  near  Paris. 

The  general  inquirer  finds  in  the  published  results  enough  mate- 
rial for  his  uses,  but  the  specialist,  or  any  one  else  who  requires  the 
more  definite  information,  finds  at  the  observatory  the  detailed 
records  made  by  a  competent  and  accurate  corps  of  scientists, 
whose  sole  object  is  to  note  the  various  phenomena  as  they  actually 
occur. 

Let  us  imagine  that  Greater  New  York  possesses  such  an  observ- 
ator\',  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a  Hygienic  Institute, 
and  let  us  see  of  what  use  it  would  be.  But  frst  we  must  control 
and  locate  it.  On  account  of  its  great  practical  utility  and  hygie- 
nic beaiing  it  should  undoubtedly  be  made  a  department  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  its  efficiency  will 
be  in  the  direct  proportion  to  its  distance  of  removal  from  all  polit- 
ical influences. 

TO   FOUND   SUCH   AN   INSTITUTE. 

The  foundation  of  such  an  institute  is  bv  no  means  such  a  diflR- 
cult  matter  as  one  might  at  first  think.  A  thing  well  started  is  half 
done,  and  the  nucleus  for  the  institution  already  exists  in  the  Mete- 
orological Observatory,  which  has  been  doing  such  excellent  work 
in  Central  Park  for  a  good  many  years.  No  better  location  could 
be  selected  for  the  central  observatory  than  the  midcjle  of  such  a 
large  park  located  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  city  and  on  its 
densely  populated  environs.  Of  course  there  would  be  necessary 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  scope  of  meteorological  work  ac- 
complished by  the  observatory,  but  with  very  slight  changes  and 
additions  it  could  carry  on  the  meteorological  work  of  the  real  in- 
stitute. There  must  be  joined  to  it,  however,  well-equipped  and 
well-manned  chemical  and  microscopical  departments.  These 
exist  now,  to  some  measure,  but  not  in  the  organized  form  neces- 
sary^ for  the  carrying  on  of  regular  systematic  observations  which 
shall  answer  mutual  requirements. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  scientific  head  to  such  a  hygienic  ob- 
serv'atory,  who  shall  see  that  the  work  of  each  department  is  such 
as  to  make  a  harmonious  whole.    The  meteorological  observations 
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must  be  so  made  that  the  records  can  be  used  in  working  up  the 
observations  of  the  other  two  departments.  In  fact,  each  depart- 
ment must  be  supplementary  to  the  others. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  unlimitedly  upon  the  benefits  arising 
from  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention 
only  a  few  points.  Its  importance  in  studying  the  health  condi- 
tions of  the  citv  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  various  sections  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  approach  of  conditions  of  the  weather,  air  or 
water  which  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  certain  diseases 
can  be  recognized,  and  precautionary  measures  can  be  taken  for 
the  prevention  of  the  full  maturing  of  them,  where  it  lies  within  the 
power  of  man  to  alter  the  conditions.  The  appearance  of  disease 
in  any  special  section  of  the  city  can  be  connected  with  some  spe- 
cial conditions  occurring  there,  and  the  Board  of  Health  can  take 
active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  and  the  preven- 
tion of  its  spreading.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  made 
a  comparison  between  the  air  and  water  conditions  of  New  York 
before  and  after  the  present  system  of  street  cleaning  went  into 
effect. 


THE  CISTERN— A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

WELL. 


We  have  been  preaching  against  the  old  well,  but  if  we  would 
make  any  progress  in  overcoming  it,  it  is  necessary  that  some  sub- 
stitute, which  is  easily  available,  inexpensive,  and  practical,  should 
be  presented.  All  this  may  be  claimed  for  the  cistern,  if  properly 
constructed  and  supplied  with  clean  rain-water. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  as  least,  where  the  rainfall  is  about 
37  inches  annually,  the  supply  is  amply  adequate  and  reliable.  If 
the  house  roof  is  only  i,ooo  square  feet— and  many  houses  will 
furnish  even  more — the  vearlv  vield  of  rain  water  collectable  will 
he  about  20,000  gallons,  which  at  ten  gallons  per  head  per  day,  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  family. 

The  cistern,  liowcver,  needs  not  be  excessively  large:  one,  ten 
feet  in  dianieter  and  five  feet  deep,  will  hold  2,000  gallons;  and  this 
amount  could  last  \\ith  ordinary  use  more  than  a  month;  but  it  is 
very  rare  indeerl  tliat  a  month  passes  without  some  precipitation. 
The  construction  of  the  cistern  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
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in  its  adaptability  to  keep  out  soil  water  rests  its  superiority  to  the 
well.  If  made  of  brick  and  thoroughly  cemented,  it  will  be  proof, 
in  most  cases,  against  contamination  from  soil-water.  I  have 
known  such  a  cistern  to  last  many  years  without  a  sign  of  seepage. 
In  the  next  place  we  need  a  filter  for  rain  water;  unless  it  is  collected 
from  a  cleaner  catch  than  is  generally  the  case — from  the  roof — it 
has  a  peculiar  flavor  and  odor,  due  to  impurities  washed  off.  For 
protection  against  these,  a  partition  should  be  built  in  the  cistern, 
from  top  to  bottom.  At  the  bottom  there  should  be  an  opening 
connecting  the  two  sides,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  way  to 
build  two  cisterns  side  by  side,  and  connect  them  with  a  small  pipe. 
•  In  one  apartment  the  filter  should  be  constructed,  three  or  four 
feet  thick,  with  layers  of  sand,  polarite  and  gravel  in  the  order 
named.  The  top  layer  of  sand  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film 
containing  nitrifying  bacteria  which  aids  in  making  the  filter  very 
efficient.  The  rain-water  leader  from  the  roof  should,  of  course, 
discharge  into  the  filter-side,  and  the  pump  for  drawing  the  water 
be  confined  to  the  other  side. 

With  a  cistern  so  made  and  connected,  I  can  state  positively  that 
good,  relatively  pure,  and  wholesome  drinking  water  may  be  ob- 
tained. Even  the  ordinary  cistern,  without  a  filter,  if  properly 
cared  for,  is  vastly  safer,  and  therefore  more  desirable  than  the  old 
well.  If  the  collection  is  made  from  a  tin  roof  kept  moderately 
clean,  the  water  will  be  odorless,  generally  palatable,  and  harmless. 
Such  drinking  water  the  writer  has  commonly  used  without  detri- 
ment. 

The  collecting  surface,  whether  tin,  wood  or  slate,  should  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible,  especially  from  the  fall  from  overhanging  trees. 
As  an  additional  safeguard,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  "Cut  off"  in 
the  roof-water  leader,  so  that  the  first  rainfall  washing  the  roof 
may  be  turned  off.  The  substitution  of  cisterns  for  wells  generally 
would  probably  materially  lessen  the  sickness  rate  of  typhoid 
fevers  and  probably  of  some  malarial  diseases.  The  change  should 
be  urged  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Harvey  B.  Bashore,  M.  D. 

West  Fairview,  Pa.,  Dec.  9th,  1896. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWAGE.* 


By  the  Late  Clarence  O.  Arey.  C.E.,  M.D. 


In  taking  up  the  subject  of  water  supply,  let  us  first  consider  a 
river  town.  Suppose  that  a  town  is  located  on  and  takes  its  water 
supply  from  a  river  and  that  ten  miles  np  the  river  is  a  small  town 
which  discharges  its  sewerage  into  the  river,  the  question  which  at 
once  arises  is,  will  the  health  of  the  lower  town  be  good?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
sewerage  discharged  by  the  upper  town  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  towns  and  the  size  of  the  river.  Let  us  leave 
out  the  question  of  chemical  waste  and  consider  only  the  effect 
of  the  disease-producing  bacteria  that  are  carried  in  sewerage. 

The  sewage,  when  small  in  quantity,  is  discharged  into  the 
river  and  is  immediately  diluted  with  the  river  water.  It  is  tum- 
bled over  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  every  tumble  thousands 
of  bacteria  are  destroyed.  The  bacteria  are  filtered  through  the 
green  slime  growing  in  the  rivers,  going  to  meet  their  death  in 
the  filteration,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  miles,  the  water,  upon 
examination,  is  found  to  be  pure  enough  for  drinking  purposes. 
But  if  the  sewage  is  once  allowed  in  the  river  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  quantity,  and  it  soon  gets  beyond  the  power  of  the  combating 
agencies  of  nature.  As  to  the  length  of  time  that  bacteria  will 
live  in  water  when  in  contact  with  the  combating  agencies  the 
data  is  not  exact.  In  some  experiments  they  have  died  out  in  a 
few  days  from  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  the  water,  while 
in  others  they  have  persisted  for  several  weeks.  But  on  the  whole,, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  if  all  source  of  infection  is  cut  off  from  a  body  of 
water,  that  it  will  entirely  purify  itself  of  disease  organisms  inside 
of  a  few  months. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
which  were  carried  on  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  if  given 
quantities  of  sewage  were  discharged  through  open  beds  of  gravel 
at  regular  intervals,  as  many  bacteria  were  found  in  the  filtrate 
at  the  first  discharge  as  in  the  waste  matter  discharged  into  the 
gravel  bed.  After  the  gravel  bed  had  been  in  use  some  time» 
however,  with  the  proper  intervals  between  discharges,  it  was 
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found  that  the  filtrate  running  away  from  the  gravel  beds  was 
free  from  a  harmful  percentage  of  bacteria.  Upon  investigation 
this  was  explained  in  the  following  manner:  When  the  sewerage 
was  first  discharged  through  the  gravel,  the  gravel  was  clean  and 
no  forms  of  life  that  are  at  war  with  the  bacteria  were  present. 
During  the  intervals,  the  food  for  the  warring  elements  being 
present,  their  seed  became  planted  there  and  grew,  thriving  upon 
the  bacteria  and  other  material  furnished  by  the  discharges. 

Now  this  applies  directly  to  the  water  supply  of  all  large  cities 
where  filter  beds  are  used.  Take  a  freshly  made  filter  bed  and  the 
water  comes  through  impure.  After  a  little  time  algoid  vegetation 
—the  green  slime — begins  to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  filter  beds.  As  this  accumulates  the  bacteria 
are  retarded  in  the  mesjies  of  this  fine  vegetation,  which  in  some 
wav  destrovs  the  bacteria.  Finallv  the  meshes  become  so  fine  that 
even  the  water  does  not  percolate.  Then  the  bed  must  be  cleaned  > 
but  no  new  filter  bed,  nor  freshly  cleaned  one,  should  be  used  to 
supply  a  city  with  drinking  water. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin,  some  years  since,  a  portion  of  the  city 
supplied  with  a  certain  filter  bed  became  short  of  water.  The  level 
of  the  water  was  raised  two  feet  in  this  bed,  to  give  a  greater  pres- 
sure and  force  more  water  through  the  filter.  The  result  was  an 
immediate  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  part  of  the  city  supplied 
by  this  particular  filter  bed,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  city.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  these  bacteria  had 
been  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  the  meshes  of  the  vegeta- 
tion growing  on  the  surface  of  the  filter,  and  that  the  sudden  heavy 
pressure  had  forced  them  through  the  filter  before  there  had  been 
time  for  them  to  meet  their  death  at  the  hands  of  their  natural 
enemies. 

The  new  water  works  of  Berlin  furnish  us  a  lesson  in  the  scien- 
tific way  in  which  the  question  is  handled.  Beside  the  usual  corps 
of  engineers,  they  have  two  bacteriological  laboratories  located 
at  two  different  points  of  supply.  Dr.  Proskauer,  who  has  charge 
of  these  laboratories,  was  the  first  one  to  show  that  it  was  not  the 
sand  alone,  but  the  algoid  vegetation  on  its  surface  that  formed  the 
f  Iter  arresting  the  bacteria  and  in  some  way  absorbing  or  remov- 
ing the  dissolved  organic  matter.  After  the  beds  have  been  cleaned 
the  fihrate  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours  is  rejected.  There  are  in 
this  system  twenty-two  filter  beds,  of  which  only  sixteen  are  in  use 
at  one  time,  while  the  remainder  are  being  cleansed.    To  avoid  all 
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j)Ossible  cause  of  error  from  any  flaw  in  the  filter  bed,  the  filtrate  is 
examined  daily  in  the  bacteriological  laboratories.  Koch's  three 
rules  regarding  filtration  arc  rigidly  enforced.    These  are : 

(i)  That  the  rate  of  filtration  shall  never  exceed  lOO  mm.  per 
hour. 

(2)  That  the  filtrate  of  each  basin  shall  be  examined  daily  while 
in  use. 

(3)  That  the  filtered  water  containing  more  than  100  bacteria  to 
the  c.cm.  shall  be  rejected  or  pumped  back  into  the  unfiltered 
reservoir. 

The  average  number  in  the  water  as  now  supplied  to  Berlin  sel- 
dom amounts  to  50  bacteria  to  the  c.  cm.  The  unfiltered  Tegel 
water  averages  about  200,  while  the  former  source  of  supply  in 
Spree  contained  from  10,000  to  100,000  or  more  to  the  c.cm.  A 
filter  conducted  on  those  principles  should  reduce  the  bacteria  in 
a  water  that  is  badly  contaminated,  in  the  ratio  of  1,000  to  i. 

So  far  sewage  has  only  been  considered  in  the  way  it  may  affect 
our  water  supply.  Now  consider  it  by  itself.  In  what  forms  do  we 
find  it,  and  how  may  the  disease-producing  elements  which  it  may 
contain  reach  us?  We  find  sewage  in  leeching  cesspools,  in  earth- 
closets,  in  tight  cesspools,  and  in  the  city  sewers.  The  leeching 
cesspool  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  surrounding  wells 
that  the  sewerage  discharged  into  a  river  does  to  the  purity  of  the 
river.  If  we  have  a  small  enough  supply  of  sewage  and  a  great 
enough  distance,  we  are  safe.  The  earth-closet,  when  supplied 
with  the  proper  kind  of  earth,  is  a  sanitary  appliance.  The  proper 
kind  of  earth  is  a  dry  loam,  or  surface  garden  soil  dried  without 
heat,  which  contains  the  forms  of  life  that  combat  the  noxious 
bacteria. 
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By  Charles  Douqlas,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

FtofeMOr  of  DiseMes  of  (Jhildren  and  Olinloal  Xedlolne  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 


On  February  3,  1896,  I  was  called  to  attend  Jessie  McD- 


aged  five  months.  The  child  had  been  fed  every  three  hours  on 
condensed  milk  only.  She  was  apparently  healthy,  though  wax- 
colored  and  showing  a  tendency  to  the  square,  ricketty  head.    Her 
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mother,  who  was  very  deaf,  said  she  saw  nothing  wTong  in  the 
child,  but  the  father,  who  was  home  (this  being  Sunday),  became 
alarmed  on  account  of  a  strange  cry  the  child  was  making  every 
few  minutes,  her  general  restlessness  and  the  frequent  loose,  green, 
offensive  stools.  The  child  had  been  unnatural  for  two  days.  She 
vomited  the  day  before  and  did  not  sleep  the  night  previous  to  my 
call.  This  child  was  sitting  up  and  at  first  sight  did  not  appear 
sick.  On  close  examination  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  little  re- 
sponsive to  light;  the  head  was  hot,  pulse  slow,  feet  and  hands 
cold,  and  the  short  unnatural  cry  was  emitted  regularly.  There 
was  voracious  thirst,  but  no  vomiting. 

It  was  diflficult  to  impress  the  idea  of  danger  on  the  parents,  and 
it  was  only  after  close  examination  that  it  became  clear  to  myself. 
My  first  visit  was  at  4  p.  m.,  and  the  child  died  at  midnight  in  its 
mother's  arms  before  she  knew  it,  as  she  thought  it  was  going  to 
sleep.  The  stools  continued  of  the  same  green,  offensive  charac- 
ter and  the  child  acted  in  the  same  restless,  crying  manner,  sleeping 
only  one  hour  after  I  first  saw  her,  till  she  died.  There  was  no 
convulsive  or  twitching  movements  of  the  muscles  in  this  patient. 
The  meningeal  irritation  was  indicated  by  the  cold  extremities, 
unnatural  cry,  dilated  pupils,  hot  head,  wakefulness  and  general 
restlessness.  These  symptoms  continued  in  varying  degrees  till 
the  child's  death.  The  pulse  gradually  grew  feeble,  small  and  in- 
distinct, and  with  this  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  became  more 
difficult  to  control.  Her  restlessness  was  decided  but  not  continu- 
ous, as  she  slept  a  little. 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  treatment,  and  no  apparent  ben- 
efit resulted  from  the  mercurial  purge  or  sedatives  which  were  used. 
Externally  nothing  could  be  applied  to  the  head,  as  the  child 
resented  it,  becoming  frightened  and  more  restless  when  it  was 
attempted.  She  did  not  vomit,  and,  though  looking  very  white, 
was  not  emaciated  much. 

On  the  4th  erf  April  of  this  year  I  was  called  to  see  Howard  B , 

aged  two  years  and  eight  months.  I  found  the  patient  pale,  nerv- 
ous, shrunken  in  flesh,  thirsty,  very  excited  and  restless.  His  pu- 
pils were  contracted  closely,  head  and  general  surface  very  hot, 
temperature  104®,  pulse  150^ — small  and  irregular.  His  bowels 
were  very  loose.  The  stools  were  green,  watery,  with  a  little  mu- 
cous and  blood  voided  suddenly  without  w^aming  and  intensely 
offensive. 
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This  visit  was  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  history  given  showed  the  child 
enjoying  his  usual  health  the  day  before  when  he  ate  some  taffy 
made  by  his  brother  about  midday.  He  partook  of  mush  and  milk 
at  4  p.  m.,  a  small  supper  at  6  p.  m.,  played  freely  all  the  evening  and 
drank  milk  more  liberally  than  usual  before  retiring  to  bed  at  8 :20. 
His  supper  consisted  of  chopped  beefsteak,  rice  pudding  and  half 
of  a  canned  peach.  All  of  the  family  partook  of  the  ^ame  dietary 
except  the  milk.  He  slept  well  till  3  a.  m.,  when  he  awoke  com- 
plaining of  a  pain  in  the  back,  was  feverish,  drank  water,  and  vom- 
ited. The  vomited  matter  consisted  of  the  milk  principally,  with 
some  of  the  meat  and  rice  pudding;  also  some  oatmeal  mush,  which 
his  mother  fed  him  at  4  a.  m.  He  showed  restlessness  and  fever 
and  continued  vomiting  at  intervals  till  9  a.  m.  At  7  a.  m.  the  bow- 
els began  moving,  the  first  two  stools  being  natural,  but  the  sub- 
sequent ones  were  watery,  green,  very  large  and  intensely  offen- 
sive. They  continued  very  frequent  and  large  and  soon  became 
streaked  with  blood  and  slime  and  were  passed  involuntarily.  He 
had  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  hands  and  arms  from  10  a.  m. 

When  I  saw  him  at  2  p.  m.  the  stools  were  still  this  way  and  the 
restlessness  was  very  pronounced.  While  his  head  was  clear  on 
some  things  there  was  great  difficulty  in  controlling  him,  and  he 
saw  things  wrong.  I  ordered  a  mercurial  purge  at  once  and  a 
cold  bath,  with  cold  applications  to  the  head,  the  latter  to  be  con- 
tinued after  the  bath.  He  was  opposed  to  these,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  continued.  In  addition  I  also  gave  him  bro- 
mides. Treatment  had  apparently  no  effect  on  this  child,  as  he  be- 
came cold  at  8  p.  m.  His  senses  remained  impaired  and  he  was 
very  excited  and  unnatural,  but  knew  all  about  him.  The  bowels 
continued  purging  and  the  emaciation  was  very  rapid.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  sick  two  weeks.  He  still  had  those  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  hands  and  arms  which  continued  lill  death  at  1 1 
p.  m.,  which  was  preceded  by  strong  tonic  contractions  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  this  remained  even  after  death. 

About  a  year  previous  to  this  sickness  this  child  had  an  attack 
of  poliomyelitis,  with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  which  lasted  two 
weeks.  During  this  seizure  he  was  paralyzed  in  both  inferior 
extremities.  This  lasted  till  all  febrile  symptoms  subsided,  when 
the  paralysis  also  disappeared  from  all  muscles  except  some  of  the 
extensors  of  the  right  leg.  In  a  month  he  walked  again  and  grad- 
ually resumed  almost  complete  natural  action  even  in  this  limb. 
While  I  had  reason  to  suspect  an  inherited  syphilitic  taint,  I  could 
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discover  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  child ;  but  a  brother,  seventeen 
years  older  than  he,  had  a  large  crop  of  venereal  warts  on  his  neck 
when  a  child,  and  now  has  a  large  perforation  of  the  septum  nasi. 

The  commencement  of  sickness  in  this  case  was  undoubtedly 
failure  of  the  stomach  to  digest  the  food  taken  during  the  evening 
previous.  This  was  shown  by  the  vomited  matter,  which  was 
principally  milk.  The  exciting  or  first  disturbing  cause  of  trouble 
was  probably  the  taflfy  made  by  his  brother  at  2  p.  m.  While  this 
child  did  not  eat  much  of  it,  and  showed  na  immediate  symptoms 
from  it,  yet  the  brother,  aged  fifteen,  who  ate  freely  of  it,  did  feel 
nauseated,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "played  ball  hard  for  four  hours 
till  this  effect  passed  off."  He  did  not  vomit,  though  he  feared  he 
would  for  a  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  child  showed  por- 
tions of  all  the  food  taken  after  eating  the  taffy — mush  at  4  p.  m., 
meat,  rice  and  peach  at  6  p.  m. — but  most  of  the  vomited  material 
was  milk.  The  brother  who  ate  freelv  of  the  taffv  and  felt  nause- 
ated  from  it  had  no  further  trouble.  All  the  family  partook  freely 
of  the  meat,  rice,  etc.,  at  supper,  and  no  trouble  resulted  with  any  of 
them.  This  leaves  only  the  mush  and  milk  at  4  p.  m.  and  the  milk 
at  bedtime  as  the  factors  liable  to  cause  infection  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Of  these  two  foods  we  have  no  evidence  of  bacterial  infec- 
tion from  the  oatmeal  mush,  but  we  have  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  this  from  the  use  of  milk. 

In  the  case  of  Jessie  McD ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what 

agent  caused  the  infection,  as  the  child  was  fed  entirely  on  con- 
densed milk.  I  knew  both  children  from  their  birth  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  dietary  in  both  cases  very  fully.  The  mother 
of  Jessie,  who  was  the  fourth  child,  was  pale,  anemic,  and  always 
had  to  feed  her  babies,  never  having  any  nurse  for  them,  ^n  this 
child,  as  in  many  hand-fed  ones,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was 
to  adjust  the  amount  of  the  food  to  the  child's  digestive  power  of 
tbat  food,  and  also  be  successful  with  its  general  development  and 
growth.  The  great  tendency  is  to  over-feed,  dilate  the  stomach 
and  reduce  the  digestive  capacity.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
proportion  with  dilation  of  the  stomach  we  have  always  altered  se- 
cretions and  a  resulting  imperfect  digestive  result.  This  derange- 
ment increases  more  rapidly  than  the  increasing  age  of  the  patient 
can  correct,  so  that  we  frequently  find  children  unable  to  digest  at 
six  and  eight  months  such  food  and  amount  thereof  as  they  di- 
gested well  at  three  months.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  amount 
fed  to  Jessie  was  an  outside  limit  of  capacity  at  that  age.    The 
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•',:''  '  "^t^r  ',  '  --  -111  -T-n  it  rTLsr-.'jincTi  :o  :he  vomiting^  and 
":-'-:  •*  :.-••:— AT' -=  *  ii — '  —  r-tri  iluidren.  and  was  not 
ii:ir"r  '^.  .  --r  :--.-«'  ir^-ar^--:  r:  :::-  >ai  -  •  but  ihe  did  not  appar- 
-r::!'  '-:«:'-.'  -!-*  Lirc^T  w  .a'  =  Tr^^^r-rrr  n  nnlk  iietar}'  trom  fre- 
:*:*<:•    •f-r:-'-'-  -r.  .    i.  -^^^rz^l'    n  '^r-      ■iing'  ifuldren.    While  it 

-  -.  T-  Til  r  -  :/*'-■-  nr  r  -^-  •  -?  •  ii  -r  ':ti5  iharacter  appear  occa- 
-:rna/*  v  ^r.-rr:  in':;ir^rrr  isr:::.  r  5  v-il  known  that  sudden  and 
:ar;k*  r"--\i'r.^  :i  -I.   v  -iitrm   •   mm-  -r."  ricn  diey  are  crequent,  con- 

In  '*!^r.v-  ?r.  msf ::.-.  f  rrn  v::«m  lie  anlk  :^  niinted,  we  find  that 
'!irf*  l:;r'^n'-e  iecrtr:i'n>.  -n'-r  ^r^  naiii;-  ±n:uirti  the  hydrochloric 
irr,  -r.tt"  :r.nri:n.  ir-^  ii.te  :r  itrn^:'-  lil  lacieria  and  thus  g^ve  the 
-y^r.t^iT  :rnr:iT:n:r-  ir",m  nfet-nrn  nit  Ji  veak  itomacfas  and  those 
-*:'^*r'"2'  ir-.m  i  ni:I«:  za^rr-na  v*  -  nL  riie  result  otherwise.  These 
;ir^  --f*  :as*»^  v  ':«::i  -iiiTir  V  m  ~ie  7«:t5»:nt:us  results  of  milk  diet- 
^r  '7'r.t^  rr.:V.<  s  in  r^x/^ilent  rjlmr-e  me^iium.  and  when  it  is 
':.':<»'''  i  r:  Ti'e  virni  -^r*  rnacii  liie  ':acr::r-a  rriTiincty  with  great  rap- 
'"-*  '  >  'r.**.r.  z'r.e,-  are  rtt  ixt^iryf^i  ^v  ~:e  CT:=tric  secretions.  It  is 
Z^r.'^n'J"  'ir.i-rer-st  :ol  zlzsi  rrrc'rie  :t  n:is  kind  arises  onlv  in  the 
j»-;irrr.  v-^ar'-'^r  "^t  ^innmer.  Cerrairly  ±::s  u?  :i:e  most  common  sea- 
^c-.  of  :r.«^  '.  -far  f'.r  alirr.entar-  .nfan^e  iistrrrbances,  and  in  direct 
^r','y'tr*ir,r.  •»  ith  the  *t:'^Mc'--e?s  an*!  intensity  of  the  heat  are  the 
'.T^'.i^r.ry  pir>i  severrry  -A  ihe  rnfejti«jTis  results  following  the  care- 
;^^«  ''#r  h^Totc  ttie  of  m:'k  f»»L  F.-Jt  while  we  admit  that  this  is  a 
^"rr.rr.^r  ''li-^^a^e.  \k e  cannot  heir-  asking  why  it  is  so?  The  answer 
J5  iirr.T/Iy  a  temperature  faTorable  to  the  rapid  development  of  all 
/'!/'/'/'.Tnp^/^tngj'  ^erms  and  their  consei:iuent  early  presence  and  de- 
v^'lopm^ut  in  all  nitrog^enous  substances  left  exposed  to  them.  We 
<f/'  thi«  illustrated  continually  in  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in 
rrj^'^iN  and  milks  in  summer  as  against  winter.  Now  if  tempera- 
f^iff  i^  thf  factor  causing  these  unfavorable  results,  we  should  find 
<^om^  ovif^enreA  of  these  changes  also  in  artificial  summer  heat 
^ff'Hf]i]y  fjT^^diiced  by  the  much  used  base-burner  stove  in  many 
hmi^f^^.  While  such  is  not  common,  yet  I  have  not  passed  a  win- 
if'T  (or  mnuy  years  in  which  I  did  not  find  exactly  this  result  occur- 
tuitc  in  hou<%cq  where  the  baby  was  kept  sleeping  in  a  cradle  or  cot  in 
H?'-  hof  ( f;rner  of  the  room,  the  principal  other  tenant  of  which  was 
file  *  v^-r  nv*'f  lir;ifrrl  base-burner  stove.  Most  frequently  the  child 
nt  I  fjpii««»  f Im'  lioftrM  corner,  as  it  is  the  one  always  least  exposed 
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to  traffic,  consequently  least  used  and  most  convenient  in  which 
to  place  a  cumbrous  cradle.  Very  commonly,  I  have  observed, 
this  infectious  disturbance  (which  is  the  result  of  decomposition 
instead  of  digestion)  will  occur  after  a  festive  season,  where  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  indulge  too  freely  in  their  dietary.  That  it 
does  not  occur  more  frequently  in  these  houses  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  rooms  are  not  thus  heated ;  that  the  food  is  always  kept 
in  a  cool  room,  and  that  there  is  no  base-burner  in  he  cow  stable  or 
the  milk  wagon,  and  consequently  less  milk  infection  is  possible. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  pathogenesis  of  this  affec- 
tion has  been  understood.  Formerly  great  divergence  of  opinion 
existed  on  this  topic;  some  considered  it  a  most  violent  inflamma- 
tory action  on  the  lining  of  the  bowels,  primarily,  and  cerebral  irri- 
tation following,  and  argued  away  the  lack  of  pathological  evi- 
dences to  support  this  theory  by  saying  that  inflammatory  evidences 
in  mucous  membranes  frequently  disappeared  at  death,  pointing 
to  conjunctival  inflammations  and  their  postmortem  changes  as  a 
proof.  Others  ascribed  it  to  a  form  of  sunstroke  produced  by  in- 
tense heat.  Again,  others  construed  it  as  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  while  there  were  yet  others  who  saw  a  solu- 
tion of  the  cause  in  irritation  of  the  nerve  centres.  All  seemed  to 
recognize  the  nervous  connection  in  some  way,  most  of  them  con- 
sidering the  heat  as  the  prime  cause,  but  totally  unable  to  explain 
the  connecting  factor  any  further.  It  is  only  lately  we  have  under- 
stood the  presence  of  bacteria,  their  immensely  rapid  development 
in  imperfectly  digested  or  decomposing  animal  matter,  their  gen- 
eral dissemination  of  them  and  their  toxins  through  the  agency  of 
the  intestinal  absorbents,  and  the  general  blood  circulation  to  ail 
the  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  thus  can  understand  the  rapid  diversity 
of  symptoms  which  may  develop  from  an  apparently  slight  gastric 
disturbance.  Here,  as  in  any  generally  febrile  condition,  the  weaker 
part  shows  an  undue  force  of  the  febrile  or  other  irritant,  and  the 
symptoms  presenting  prominently  are  those  peculiar  to  that  weak 
part.  This  was  nicely  illustrated  in  those  two  cases,  the  girl,  Jes- 
sie, being  hand-fed  and  of  a  delicate  mother,  was  developing  the 
rickety  appearance,  which  is  strongly  shown  in  her  brotner.  In 
this  type  of  children  the  predisposition  is  always  to  cerebral  irrita- 
tion, which  they  develop  very  rapidly  and  often  succumb  quickly 
to  modern  sickness.  All  her  symptoms  pointed  to  head  irritation. 
The  boy,  Howard,  having  suffered  from  spinal  irritation  a  year 
before,  indicated,  by  the  arm  twitching  and  tonic  contractions  of 
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the  muscular  system  generally,  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  with 
limited  cerebral  disturbance. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  having  a  child  show  one  or  two  offen- 
sive stools  without  anv  unfavorable  results.  This  is  common  even 
in  adults  from  any  nitrogenous  diet  which  has  been  taken  in  excess. 
If  the  amount  of  digestive  fluid  is  capable  of  perfectly  consuming^, 
and  appropriately,  only  six  ounces  at  any  meal,  there  must  certainly 
be  decomposition  instead  of  digestion  when  a  greater  amount  is 
taken.  While  in  many  healthy  stomachs  there  may  and  undoubt- 
edly is  ability  to  rise  to  a  greater  effort  than  ordinarily  required,  yet 
it  is  notorious  that  this  causes  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  reduced  working  power  very  soon,  and  then  decomposition 
of  food  tends  to  supplant  healthy  and  perfect  digestion. 

It  is  in  stomachs  thus  irritated  that  we  find  the  most  frequent  un- 
favorable results.  The  question  then  arises,  if  such  poisonous  re- 
sults are  possible  from  this  decomposition  and  formation  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  in  the  bowels,  due  to  this  immensely  rapid 
bacterial  development,  why  are  children  not  killed  more  frequently? 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  killed  in  this  way  more  frequently  than 
we  recognize.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  often  so,  and  more  certain 
it  is  that  they  are  continually  damaged  and  other  sickness  rendered 
more  severe  by  the  persistence  in  feeding  that  is  ignorantly  allowed 
in  acute  febrile  affections,  where  milk  is  freely  given  as  a  drink. 
How  many  of  these  acute  diseases,  now  fatal,  would  be  recoveries 
if  properly  dieted  it  is  impossible  to  know.  Certain  it  is  if  we  would 
all  give  the  child  the  same  privilege  of  reducing  his  dietary  that  we 
demand  ourselves  when  similarly  sick,  there  would  be  less  death. 

But  nature  has  made  provisions  against  these  dietetic  abuses, 
other  than  increased  effort  of  the  digestive  tract.  She  has  recog- 
nized the  liability  to  these  mistakes,  and  has  provided  compensa- 
tory power  to  dispose  of  the  extra  poisonous  condition  of  the  blood 
which  must  follow  unsuitable  food,  disease  or  the  disassimilation 
following  violent  exercise.  In  the  kidneys,  she  has  provided  an 
escape  or  wastegate  for  the  residue  or  waste  material  always  more 
or  less  present  in  the  blood  current.  Here,  in  their  healthy  condi- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  five  times  the  normal  secretion  can  be 
voided  in  emergency  when  demanded.  Thus  when  the  blood  is 
being  overloaded  at  any  one  part  with  poisonous  or  waste  material, 
it  immediately  delivers  it  to  the  kidneys  for  ex])ulsion. 

Again,  experimental  research  of  Bouchard  and  others  has 
shown  that  the  liver  stands  guard  over  the  portal  circulation,  re- 
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ceiving,  altering  and  destroying  as  necessary,  the  element  taken  up 
by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  delivered  to  the 
portal  veins.  The  extrapoisonous  results  produced  by  injections 
into  rabbits  of  blood  from  the  portal  veins  over  that  from  the  gen- 
eral circulation  clearly  demonstrates  this  function  of  antidotal  or 
synthetical  power  in  the  liver. 

Now,  recognizing  this  great  protective  power  of  these  important 
organs,  we  must  realize,  first,  that  with  both  healthy  liver  and  kid- 
neys the  poisonous  dose  from  bacterial  infection  must  be  large  and 
rapidly  produced,  and  overcome  the  protective  power  of  the  liver 
and  the  eliminating  power  of  the  kidneys  before  it  endangers, 
through  irritation  of  sensitive  organs,  the  life  of  the  child.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  can  easilv  be  seen  that  with  either  functional  or 
organic  disturbance,  even  of  only  a  temporary  character,  in  either 
liver  or  kidneys,  a  very  moderate  poisoning  from  bacterial  milk/in- 
fection  due  to  decomposition  may  become  a  serious  menace  t0  life. 
It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  one  of  these  latter  conditions  in  ddicate 
children  that  we  frequently  find  sudden  and  unexpected  fatal  jresults 
from  excesses  in  a  milk  dietary,  from  impure  milk,  and  frorn  acute 
affections  in  milk-fed  children. — The  Physician  and  Surgeon,  No- 
vember, 1896. 


THE  HOME  OF    THE  BEAUTIFUL;    OR,  THE  CARE 

OF  THE  BODY. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  RECENT  SERMON. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kbnyon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  is  very  likely  that  if  we  could  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case — the 
padding  resorted  to,  the  intense  style  and  thought  given  to  fabric, 
and  the  astonishing  number  of  garments  worn — in  some  instances 
the  body  would  seem  to  be  much  less  than  the  raiment  upon  it. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  modern  interpretation  of  the 
scriptural  declaration  that  "man  is  fearfully  and  woman  dreadfully 
made,"  would  have  respect  to  his  attire.  The  monarchs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  the  tailor,  the  milliner  and  the  modiste. 

The  body  is  worthy  of  proper  and  tasteful  garmenting,  for  it  is 
a  palace  more  wonderful  than  ever  Aladdin  entered  of  old.     In  its 
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house  the  sovereign  soul,  the  immortal  and  heaven-descended 
occupant  whose  years  are  of  eternity  itself.  How  shall  this  mar- 
vellous structure  of  clay  be  rendered  neat  for  its  royal  occupant? 
Undoubtedly  the  answer  must  be  "By  rigidly  conserving  all  the 
laws  of  health." 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why  sound  health  is  needful  to 
us  all : 

First — For  our  greatest  efficiency  in  the  work  of  life.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  have  been  instances  of  glorious  genius  flourishing' 
in  a  feeble  body.  To  be  in  harmony  with  the  universe  which  God 
has  made  we  ought  to  appear  as  well  as  we  can.  We  cannot  all  be 
beautiful  as  regards  star-bright  eyes  and  a  symmetrically  propor- 
tioned physique.  But  good  health  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  beauty,  anc! 
the  rosy  cheeks,  the  clear  complexion  and  the  vigorous  frame  at- 
test the  abounding  vitality  from  which  they  spring. 

Second — Again,  sound  health  is  needful  for  our  highest  happi- 
ness. Our  appreciation  of  life  and  the  blessing  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  extract  from  it  will  depend  upon  our  mental  condition. 
But  the  account  of  the  mind  is  largely  to  be  sought  in  the  body. 
Correct  thinking  depends  upon  physical  health  and  that  depends 
upon  correct  living.  Morality  and  even  religion  begin  with  the 
very  food  we  eat.  Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  requisites  o£ 
physical  well  being : 

First — Pure  air.  Sometimes  a  prayer  for  a  good  meeting  is  not 
answered  because  it  is  unable  to  get  beyond  the  foul  air  of  the  room 
in  which  it  is  offered. 

Second — Pure  water  for  ablutions  and  the  quenching  of  thirst. 
John  Wesley  declared  that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  I 
would  amend  the  utterance  by  saying  that  "cleanliness  (both  phys- 
ical, and  moral)  is  godliness."  There  is  a  single  word  in  Chinese 
which  means  at  once,  a  towel,  a  comb,  and  a  woman. 

Third — Let  in  the  light.     Sunshine  is  a  destroyer  of  microbes. 

Fourth — Do  not  fret.  Money  is  a  source  of  indigestion.  "Care 
killed  a  cat." 

Fifth — Dwell  much  with  nature.  So  did  Jesus,  who  withdrew 
again  and  again  into  the  solitary  place.  But  beauty  of  person  is, 
even  in  the  beautiful,  occasional  only.  Let  your  mind  be  beautiful, 
and  it  will  shine  through  and  illuminate  the  grosser  clay.  If  by 
love  and  nobleness  we  take  up  unto  ourselves  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire, we  shall  spend  it  again  on  all  around  us. 

Finally,  let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 


AEROTHERAPY  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  the  present  time  physicians 
are  inclined  to  rely  too  much  upon  medicinal  treatment  and  to 
ignore  the  good  effects  which  can  be  induced  by  out  door  exercise. 
Swedish  movements,  massage,  and  climatic  change,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
in  many  instances  most  of  these  remedial  measures  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to  because  the  patient  cannot  leave  his  business  or  has  not 
the  means  which  will  enable  him  to  seek  those  climates,  mineral 
springs,  or  other  remedial  agents  far  from  home,  which  are  most 
indicated  by  his  condition.  No  physician  exists  in  active  practice 
who  does  not  meet  with  cases  which  would  be  benefitted  by  a  trip 
abroad  or  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  or  the  plains  of  Arizona, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  does  not  find  that  his  professional  opinion 
is  hampered  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  do  as  he  suggests. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  important  to  us  that  some  of  the  methods 
which  can  be  employed  at  home  for  the  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  particularly  the  health  of  the'  thoracic  organs 
should  receive  more  attention.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  institutions 
in  this  country  and  abroad  there  exist  the  so-called  pneumatic 
cabinets  in  which,  by  means  of  air-pumps,  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
posed to  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  with  the  result  that  his  pul- 
monary circulation  and  general  health  are  improved;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  these  cabinets,  the  difficulty  of  their  manipulation,  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  their  influences,  prevent  their  gen- 
eral employment.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cheaper  and  more  readily  provided  methods  which  almost  every 
physician  can  employ,  even  although  his  client's  means  be  very 
limited. 

Great  improvement  may  be  produced  in  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  general  nutrition,  by  a 
simple  exercise  that  may  be  carried  out  in  the  most  humble  home. 
The  patient  is  directed  to  stand  perfectly  erect  for  a  period  of  two 
to  five  minutes,  morning  and  night,  with  shoulder-blades  pressed 
against  a  wall,  and  then  to  make,  slowly  and  regularly,  deep  in- 
spirations and  expirations,  moving  his  arms  from  his  sides  up  to  a 
level  with  his  shoulders,  or  even  bringing  his  hands  together  above 
his  head,  with  the  arms  fully  extended.  It  is  necessary  to  impress 
the  patient  with  the  fact  that  during  this  procedure  he  must  hold 
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himself  as  erect  as  possible,  and  that  both  the  expirations  and  in- 
spirations should  be  prolonged  and  absolutely  devoid  of  any  jerk- 
ing movement. 

At  first  it  will  be  found  that  these  deep  pulmonary  inflations  cause 
slight  vertigo  of  faintness,  which  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  patient's  thoracic  viscera  have  become  unaccustomed  to  a 
proper  expansion  of  the  chest-walls;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  or  even  after  the  first  day  of  treatment,  the  patient  may  be- 
come alarmed  by  more  or  less  severe  pains  in  his  chest,  which  he 
believes  to  be  an  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease.  As  a  mattei  of 
fact,  the  pains  are  but  due  to  the  unusual,  yet  very  proper,  stretch- 
ing and  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  while  they  may 
be  disagreeable  the  patient  can  be  assured  that  they  need  give  him 
no  alarm,  and  that  a  persistence  in  his  exercise  will  do  him  great 
good.  Such  an  exercise  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  those  per- 
sons who,  because  of  their  indoor  occupations,  get  little  exercise 
and  are  troubled  as  a  result  with  impaired  digestion  and  poor  cir- 
culation, a  constant  tendency  to  colds  which  fasten  upon  their  res- 
pirator}' apparatus,  or  who  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  be  very  liable 
to,  or  actually  infected  by,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  If  a  meas- 
urement be  taken  of  the  circumference  of  the  patient's  chest  before 
this  treatment,  and  another  one  after  it  has  been  carried  out  for  a 
month,  the  physician  and  the  patient  will  be  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
creased respiratory  capacity  and  the  general  improvement  in  heath. 

Another  method  of  pulmonary  inflation  which  is  useful,  not  only 
in  the  cases  we  have  named,  but  in  those  in  which,  following  a  pneu- 
monia, there  is  an  imperfect  return  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
lung,  is  the  use  of  two  ordinary  Wolff  bottles  joined  by  a  piece  of 
tubing  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described.  In  other  instances  it 
is  useful  in  cases  in  which,  after  a  pleural  effusion  or  empyema,  the 
lung  does  not  expand  and  fill  the  chest-cavity  as  it  should.  Two 
wash-bottles  partly  filled  with  water  are  joined  together  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing  which  is  attached  to  a  glass  tube  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  each  bottle.  Fastened  to  the  rubber  tube  is  a  pair  of 
artery-forceps.  A  little  piece  of  paper,  divided  into  a  scale  showing 
the  fractions  of  an  inch,  is  then  pasted  upon  the  side  of  each  bottle. 
By  means  of  another  tube  connected  with  the  top  of  a  second  glass 
tube  in  the  first  bottle,  the  patient  blows  gently  into  this  bottle  and 
thereby  forces  the  liquid  from  it  into  the  second  bottle.  As  soon 
as  he  has  exhausted  the  air  in  his  chest  by  this  gradual  expiration 
into  the  first  bottle,  the  artery-forceps  are  closed  upon  the  rubber 
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tube,  thereby  preventing  the  return  of  the  displaced  water;  and  by 
means  of  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  bottle  a  record  may  be  made  of 
tlie  quantity  of  water  he  has  been  able  to  displace  by  one  forcible 
expiration. 

If  a  daily  record  is  kept,  it  will  usually  be  found  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  that  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  a  single  pul- 
monar}'  expiration  is  greatly  increased,  and,  simultaneously  with 
this  increase,  an  examination  of  the  chest  will  reveal  not  only  a  bet- 
ter expansion  of  the  entire  thorax,  but  the  fjict  that  the  air  passes 
more  freely  through  the  area  of  the  lung,  which  was  partly  consoli- 
<Iated  or  thickened;  or,  if  the  case  has  been  one  of  pleural  effusion, 
that  the  lung  contained  in  the  pleural  cavity  afifected  is  gradually 
acquiring  a  normal  expansion. 

This  method  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  empyema  where 
drainage  has  been  found  necessary.  These  cases  often  have,  in 
addition  to  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
air  which  must  be  displaced  through  the  drainage  opening  or  be 
removed  through  a  gradual  process  of  absorption — 3,  process  which 
is  distinctly  aided  by  the  pulmonary  gymnastics  just  described. 
Here,  again,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  impress  upon  the  patient 
the  necessity  of  performing  all  the  movements  required  in  a  regular 
and  gentle  manner,  since  it  is  possible  by  a  sudden  expiratory  or 
inspiratory  eflFort  to  do  serious  harm  to  the  lung  which  has  been 
weakened  through  the  presence  of  a  pneumonia  or  a  pleurisy.  In 
other  words,  these  exercises  are  resorted  to  with  practically  the 
same  object  in  view  as  when  Swedish  movements  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  limbering  up  a  joint  which  has  been  inflamed  as  a 
resuh  of  a  traumatism  or  disease.  Gentle  and  gradually  increas- 
ing movements  of  a  stiff  knee  will  often  restore  to  it  its  function ; 
whereas  any  sudden,  violent  wrench  of  the  part  may  do  more  harm 
than  can  ever  be  repaired.  So,  in  a  lung,  gradual  pulmonary  exer- 
cise is  of  advantage,  but  any  sudden  wrenching  of  the  pulmonary 
air-vesicles  or  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  may  be  disastrous. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  directions  which  have  been  given  in  this 
article  will  seem  of  comparatively  little  importance  and  almost 
homely  in  their  character,  but  we  are  convinced  from  practical  ex- 
perience that  even  such  readily  performed  modifications  of  the 
more  complicated  forms  of  aerotherapy  will  bring  to  the  physician 
and  his  patient  results  the  value  of  which  he  has  no  conception  ot 
unless  he  has  given  these  methods  careful  and  repeated  trial. — 
T'herapeutic  Gazette,  Dec,  1896. 


PNEUMATIC  SLEEPIXG-CARS. 


Sleeping  on  air  is  the  latest  innovation  in  railway  travel.  The 
use  of  compressed  air  for  this  puqjose  will,  in  the  estimation  of 
railway  men,  eventually  revolutionize  railway  travel,  and  relegate 
the  familiar  and  somewhat  clumsy  Wagner  and  Pullman  sleeping- 
cars  to  the  back-ground. 

At  present  the  only  car  completely  fitted  with  compressed-air 
cushions  and  beds  is  the  private  car  of  Vice-President  J.  N. 
Schoonmaker,  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  These 
have  been  found,  however,  to  be  not  only  practicable,  but  to  possess 
so  many  advantages  over  the  accommodations  of  ordinary  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars,  that  a  number  of  roads  are  having  similarly  fitted 
ones  constructed,  and  before  long  they  will  be  in  general  use  on 
many  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Schoonmaker's  car  in  appearance  does  not  differ  exter- 
nally from  the  ordinary  private  car  of  railroad  officials.  The  in- 
terior by  day  is  that  of  a  handsomely  fitted-up  parlor  car.  The  cus- 
tomary chairs  are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  car,  and  they  are 
covered  with  plush.  When  one  sits  in  them,  however,  a  marked 
difference  is  noticed  from  the  ordinary  car  chair.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  usual  upholstering,  the  chair  cush- 
ions are  filled  with  compressed  air,  which  lessens,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  occupant,  the  jolting  and  jarring  of  the  car  when  in  motion. 
During  the  day  no  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  was 
riding  in  a  sleeping-car,  and  it  is  not  until  the  day  coach  is  trans- 
formed into  a  sleeper  that  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  compressed 
air  in  this  direction  are  fully  realized. 

The  transformation  is  effected  in  this  wise :  First,  the  air  in  the 
chair  cushions  is  exhausted,  the  light  framework  folded  up  and 
slipped  into  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  car.  Thus  all  the  seats  in 
the  car  are  disposed  of  and  it  is  ready  for  the  beds. 

The  panels  on  either  side  of  the  windows  open  outward  like  a 
iloor.  On  the  inside  of  these  panels  is  a  metal  track,  over  which 
is  drawn  a  steel,  spring-like  arrangement  which  supports  the  bed. 
Fitting  closely  against  the  sides  of  the  car  and  concealed  during 
the  clay  by  the  closed  panels  is  a  rubber  bag,  folded  after  the  fash- 
ion of  an  accordion. 
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By  turning  a  valve  connected  with  a  storage  tank  beneath  the 
car,  compressed  air  is  admitted  into  the  rubber  bag,  which  inflates 
and  forces  itself  outward  from  the  sides  of  the  car  until  it  rests  upon 
the  steel  framework,  and  the  bed  is  ready  to  be  made  up.  The  head 
and  foot. of  the  bed  are  panels,  which  fit  also  into  the  side  of  the  car. 
^*  hen  the  berth  or  bed  is  not  desired  for  use  another  valve  is  turned, 
^^^  the  air  in  the  mattress  expelled.  The  mattress  itself  assumes 
appearance  of  an  empty  rubber  bag,  and  is  drawn  back  against 
fte  side  of  the  car  as  before.  The  panels  are  then  closed  and  the 
sleeping-car  is  once  more  ready  to  become  the  parlor  car  for  the 
day  traveler. 

One  great  advantage  of  these  appliances  is  that  they  can  be  fitted 
to  steamships  and  dwellings  as  well  as  cars.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  conveyances  where  economy  of  space  is  desir- 
able, as  on  steamships,  where  they  can  be  folded  into  the  wall  or 
state-room  partition  during  the  day,  and  thus  give  the  occupant 
almost  twice  the  amount  of  space  now  available.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  any  one  who  has  had  to  endure  cramped  state-room 
accommodations  will  readily  appreciate. 

Other  considerations  which  recommend  this  appliance  to  rail- 
road men  are  its  cleanliness,  extreme  lightness,  and  above  all,  its 
cheapness.  The  ordinary  Pullman  or  Wagner  sleeping-car  is  the 
heaviest  and  most  costly  built,  not  only  in  its  frame,  but  in  its  fit- 
tings. Questions  of  strength  and  safety  will  naturally  preclude  a 
lighter  frame,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  lighter  fittings  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  a  railroad  company. 

The  invention  of  this  system  will  probably,  for  this  reason,  mark 
the  most  radical  change  in  the  development  of  the  sleeping-cars, 
since  they  were  first  of  all  run  in  the  United  States  over  thirty 
years  ago. — (Moody's  Magazine  of  Medicine.) — Railway  Surgeon. 


A  Chuhch  Debtor's  Excuse. — A  Western  exchange  says  that 
a  practical  revivalist  requested  all  in  the  congregation  who  paid 
their  debts  to  rise.  The  rising  was  general.  After  they  had  taken 
their  seats,  a  call  was  made  for  those  who  didn't  pay  their  debts, 
and  one  solitary  individual  arose,  who  explained  that  he  was  an 
editor,  and  could  not  because  the  rest  of  the  congregation  zvere  owing 
him  their  subscriptions. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RONTGEN  TUBE. 


By  W.  M.  Stdie. 


Xo  investigator  who  has  pursued  this  subject  with  any  persis- 
tency has  failed,  probably,  to  note  some  more  or  less  marked  effects 
v;hich  long  exposure  to  Rontgen  tubes  have  had  upon  the  human 
bo<Jy.  The  literature  of  observation  has  g^own  perceptibly,  but 
that  dealing  with  explanations  of  a  real  scientific  value  has  been 
scant.  Allowing  for  inaccuracy  of  observation  and  exaggeration 
of  results,  it  is  apparent  that  these  tubes  have  caused  certain  physio- 
logical effects  with  resultant  pathological  changes.  Taken  collec- 
tively these  have  been  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  skin ;  the  skin 
has  become  tanned  as  under  exposure  to  powerful  sunlight;  the 
hair  has  fallen  out  from  the  head  or  hand;  swelling  and  blistering 
of  exposed  parts;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  inflammation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration.  The  significant  feature  in  all  cases  has 
been  that  the  effects  did  not  immediately  follow  the  exposure  to  the 
tube,  but  there  elapsed  a  few  days,  or  as  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  put 
it,  "a  period  of  incubation." 

In  the  the  earlier  days  of  Rontgen-ray  investigations  one  heard 
little  of  such  things,  and  these  have  become  common  only  since  tlic 
introduction  of  the  focusing  tubes.  Nor  can  such  effects  be  due  to 
more  violent  excitation  of  tubes  alone,  rather  than  the  character  of 
their  design,  for  most  investigators  are,  if  anything,  employing 
lower  voltage  than  formerly.  Based  on  the  writer's  experience,  the 
old  type  of  pear-shaped,  glass  intact  tubes  did  not  have  any  per- 
manent effects  on  the  human  body,  nor  were  such  detected  until  the 
focus  type  was  adopted. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  rational  explanation  for  the  pathological 
changes,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that  they  all  probably 
result  from  one  general  effect  of  the  Rontgen  ray  on  the  body — ^that 
of  stimulation.  This,  however,  will  not  directly  account  for  the 
tanning  of  the  skin.  When  the  tube  is  placed  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  skin  and  kept  in  that  position  for  at  least  one  half  hour,  in  a  few 
days  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  takes  place.  The  result  in  all  its 
symptoms  seems  identical  with  sunburn,  and  whether  the  Rontgen 
ray  be  ultra-violet  light  or  not,  it  is  well  established  that  such  tubes 
emit  ultra-violet  light  from  secondary  actions  taking  place  within 
them.  These  actinic  rays  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects 
which  follow  exposure  to  sunlight. 
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From  a  medical  standpoint  inflammation  results  from  an  in- 
creased local  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Cohnheim 
found  upon  stimulating  the  tongue  and  mesentery  of  a  frog  that  the 
blood  vessels  dilated.  After  a  time  the  white  corpuscles  lined  their 
walls  and  began  'to  pass  through  them  into  the  adjacent  tissues. 
Once  escapmg  from  the  blood  vessels,  the  leucocytes,  through  their 
well-known  amoeboid  movements  penetrated  the  tissues.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes,  the  flood  constituents 
of  the  blood  filtered  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  by  osmo- 
sis. Virchow,  another  eminent  authority,  claims  that  in  cases 
where  such  emigration  has  occurred  the  white  corpuscles  may 
break  down  into  pus  cells. 

From  some  early  investigations  with  Rontgen  rays  the  writer 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  immediate  and  perhaps  only  effect 
on  the  body  was  one  of  stimulation,  and  that  this  affected  chiefly 
the  white  corpuscles,  causing  them  to  quicken  their  amoeboid 
movements  and  emigrations,  and  possibly  their  proliferation,  the 
action  being  in  general  a  tonic  one.  This  certainly  accounts  for 
the  therapeutic  effects  which  these  rays  have  been  found  to  possess. 
The  view  here  advanced  received  striking  confirmation  when  the 
superficial  bodily  effects  are  studied.  For  example.  Suppose  the 
hand  is  held  near  a  powerfully  excited  tube  of  the  focus  type  for  half 
an  hour.  The  sensations  accompanying  the  exposure  are  those  of 
heat  and  stimulation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  hand  g^ows 
red  and  swells,  and  perhaps  blisters  will  form,  and  in  some  cases 
suppuration  may  intervene.  Seemingly  during  the  exposure  the 
leucocytes  were  greatly  stimulated  and  began  an  emigration 
through  the  dilated  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  venus  and  arterial. 
During  the  latent  period,  lasting  over  a  few  days,  these  leucocytes 
permeated  the  tissues  and  perhaps  proliferated  to  some  extent. 
Co-existing  with  these  changes  an  exudation  of  serum  took  place,, 
causing  swelling.  The  presence  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  tissues 
would  explain  the  symptoms  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  parts  affected. 
This  condition  of  inflammation  would  continue  until  the  white  cor- 
puscles and  serous  exudations  were  absorbed,  a  process  which  is 
always  a  tedious  one  at  best. 

So  far  this  explanation  is  hypothetical  and  is  worthy  of  serious 
attention  chiefly  from  that  it  is  based  on  certain  well-estab- 
lished facts  connected  with  similar  inflammations  produced  by 
other  causes.  The  demonstration  must  rest  with  the  biologist,, 
and  a  very  inviting  field  is  here  presented  to  him.     The  final  test 
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would  be  a  microscopical  examination  of  amoebae  and  leucocytes 
while  under  exposure  to  the  Rontgen  ray. 

If  the  activities  of  such  life-forms  were  seen  to  be  quickened  and 
their  proliferation  stimulated,  what  is  here  but  hypothesis  would, 
in  all  probability,  become  established  fact,  since  the  general  physio- 
logical effects  and  pathological  changes  referred  to  have  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  are  generally  accepted. 

The  interesting  question  would  then  occur:  Is  such  stimulation 
an  immediate  effect  of  the  ray  due  to  an  absorption  of  energy?  Or 
is  it  brought  about  by  some  chemical  change  within  the  cell  body, 
or  the  fluids  in  contact  with  them?  And  further,  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  are  the  more  highly  organized  tissues  stimulated? — EUx- 
trical  World, 


Whiskey  in  the  Arts. — Half  a  dozen  workmen  were  painting 
and  paper-hanging  an  old  widow's  house.  She  was  rich,  but  of 
rather  niggardly  disposition.  These  workmen  failed  by  various 
hints  to  induce  the  old  lady  to  provide  the  "allowance"  which  they 
looked  for  at  jobs  of  that  kind.  At  last  one  man  said,  **What  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  you  have,  Mrs.  Barker." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "but  I  think  they  would  look  much  bet- 
ter if  the  frames  were  cleaned  up  a  bit;  but  it  would  cost  me  too 
much  to  get  them  done,  Fm  afraid." 

"Oh,"  said  the  man,  "it  wouldn't  cost  you  much.  I  think  about 
a  quart  of  whiskey  would  do  the  job.  Whiskey  is  a  fine  thing  for 
cleaning  picture  frames." 

"Would  it  really?"  said  the  lady.  "Well,  I  will  get  you  the 
whiskey.     Indeed,  I  have  some  in  the  house,  I  know." 

The  whiskey  was  brought  and  the  lady  retired;  the  men  said  they 
would  send  for  her  when  the  frames  were  done.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  were  highly  delighted  at  the  success  of  their  ruse,  and 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  to  clean  the  frames  with  soap  and 
water,  and  to  drink  the  whiskey  at  intervals.  At  length,  when  both 
whiskey  and  pictures  were  finished,  they  called  the  lady  to  pro- 
nounce her  opinion  on  their  handiwork. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  them?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"Oh,  delightful,"  said  the  old  dame;  "you  have  indeed  made  a 
splendid  job  of  them.  And  to  think  that  a  quart  of  whiskey  would 
clean  so  many.  It  was  lucky  indeed  that  I  saved  it.  It  was  what 
I  washed  poor  little  Fido  in  just  two  days  before  he  died!" — Life, 
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By  T.  p.  Cobbally,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Myopia  as  the  Result  of  Defective  Light  in  School 
Rooms. — Dr.  Giuseppe  Messines,  of  Palermo,  maintains  in  a  recent 
official  report*  that  myopia  is  greatly  dependent  upon  defective 
natural  light  in  school  rooms.  Investigations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many have  abundantly  shown  that  the  development  of  myopia  is 
attributable  to  this  cause. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  increased  number  of  children 
attending  school,  myopia  is  met  with  much  more  frequently  than 
foraierly. 

"The  cause  and  the  conditions  favoring  this  increase  have  been 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  at  what  age,  and  under 
what  conditions,  myopia  begins. 

"Layet,  after  many  experiments,  has  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: 

"ist  The  location  of  the  school  has  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  development  of  myopia. 

"2d.  Myopia  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  higher  than  in 
the  lower  schools ;  and  in  the  same  school,  more  frequently  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  classes. 

"3d.  The  frequency  of  myopia  in  schools  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  scholars,  to  the  frequency  and  the  length  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  grade  of  the  classes. 

**4th.  Myopia,  in  schools,  is  greater  among  males  than  females, 
and  this  possibly  depends  on  the  fact  that  more  is  required  from 
male  children. 

"5th.  The  number  of  children  suffering  with  myopia  is  much 
greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts. 

"6th.  The  number  of  myopic  children  varies  with  the  race  and 
the  nationality." 

These  conclusions  refer  only  to  the  frequency  of  myopia;  but 
research  has  also  been  made  as  to  the  degree  of  the  myopia  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  same  school. 

*Bplleti]io  delU  Socleti,  d'lgiene  diPftlermo,  Vol.  lU..  Fasc.  3.  Axmo  1896. 
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"According  to  Rochard,  all  the  statistics  thus  far  collected  show 
that  the  degree  of  the  myopia  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
number  of  years  of  attendance  at  school.  Therefore,  in  the  higher 
classes,  not  only  the  number  of  cases  but  the  degree  of  myopia  is 
increased. 

"The  increased,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  cases  of 
myopia  being  known,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  the  immediate 
cause  in  order  that  the  appropriate  means  may  be  employed  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  this  serious  evil. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  hereditary  influence  is 
always  to  be  met  with,  but,  if  it  constitutes  a  predisposition,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  development  is  due  principally  to  the  insuffi- 
cient or  irregular  light  during  school  hours. 

"When  the  light  thrown  on  the  object  is  insufficient,  the  eye  is 
naturally  brought  nearer  to  it,  and  seeks  to  adjust  itself;  but,  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  effort  to  accommodate  the  vision  to  the  object^ 
produces  an  elongation  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye.  If 
this  effort  is  continued,  the  strain  upon  an  organ  that  is  in  a  state  of 
development,  in  which  the  tissues  are  easily  modified,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  elongation  of  the  axis  may  become  per- 
manent, and  that  the  condition  which  was  at  first  a  hypermetropia 
may  become  a  myopia.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  condition  is  con- 
tinued the  myopia  increases  and  becomes  finally  permanent." 

Many  people  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  frequency  with 
which  children,  even  young  children,  are  seen  in  the  streets  with 
books  on  their  arms  on  their  way  to  school  and  wearing  glasses 
with  the  intention  no  doubt  to  arrest  progressive  disease  of  the 
eyes. 

The  proper  means  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  indeed  the  only 
means,  is  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  school. 

The  importance  of  light  is  not  confined  to  the  organ  of  vision,  its 
influence  is  felt  on  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  experience  of 
travelers  has  shown  that  the  inhabitants  at  the  poles  suffer  in  many 
ways  from  the  effects  of  the  long  polar  winters,  from  nervous  affec- 
tions and  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  digestion. 

Other  conditions  in  the  economy  that  suffer  from  defective  light 
are  stated  and  tables  showing  the  degree  of  each  are  given. 

Besides  the  evil  results  arising  from  the  neglect,  in  some  cases, 
the  criminal  neglect,  here  pointed  out,  there  are  others  equally  fre- 
quent, and  no  less  serious,  in  their  consequences  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, to  their  parents  and  to  society.     Little  children  that  have  not 
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yet  arrived  at  school  age  may  be  seen,  on  their  way  from  school, 
their  arms  full  of  books,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  prepare 
their  lessons  for  the  following  day.     The  ambitious,  nervous,  ener- 
getic children  rush  to  their  books  immediately,  eager  to  get  the 
task  off  their  minds;  they  are  fretful  and  impatient  if  asked  to  take 
exercise  and  rest  the  mind;  the  careless,  the  indifferent,  are  always 
disposed  to  procrastinate,  their  animal  and  physical  instincts  impel 
them  irresistibly  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  functions  arrested 
in  the  school  room,  and  seek  vigorous  exercise;  the  nervous,  the 
irritable,  the  peevish  seek  rest  after  returning  from  school;  and 
only  after  the  evening  meal  they  bend  fretfully  over  their  books, 
are  constantly  asking  for  help.    Then  what  of  those  who  are  not 
quick  to  comprehend,  those  whose  memory  is  defective ;  they  are 
willing,  but  slow  and  plodding.     The  next  morning  all  these  enter 
the  classroom  together,  when  it  not  uncommonly  happens  those 
who  have  tried  the  most  faithfully  make  the  most  signal  failures. 
Do  the  teachers,  the  principals,  the  superintendants,  the   school 
commissioners  ever  take  into  account  that  much  of  the  diversitv  of 
character,  temperament  and  intelligence  depends  directly  on  the 
sluggishness  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system;  that  in  very  many  cases  they  may  be  forcing  the  brain 
to  excessive  activity  which  may  terminate  in  exhaustion? 

Are  those  who  have  charge  of  public  health  satisfied  that  they 
are  doing  their  full  duty  to  parents  when  they  allow  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  young  to  be  vitiated,  to  be  arrested? 
It  is  said  that  the  School  Boards  are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
many  new  schools ;  this  is  a  proper  time  for  those  who  are  compe- 
tent and  have  the  authority  to  object,  to  denounce  the  selection  of 
improper  localities  for  school  houses.  The  value  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  a  matter  for  secondary  consideration.  It  should  be  a  matter 
distincdy  kept  in  view  that  school  commissioners  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  misery  that  follows  school  life,  for  no  small  share  of 
what  is  known  as  the  deterioration  of  the  race. 

Surgical  Treatment-  of  Myopia. — M.  Panas,  in  a  report  to 
the  Academic  de  Medecine,  La  France  Medicale,  ist  January,  1897, 
has  given  a  detailed  historical  account  of  surgical  interference  in 
such  cases.  He  then  gives  the  history  of  some  cases  of  extreme 
severity  in  which  he  operated  with  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 
Operations  previously  made  were  rather  tentative,  consisting  of 
section  of  the  muscles,  the  removal  of  the  crystaline  lens  which,  in 
severe  cases,  were  followed  bv  the  destruction  of  the  retina.     In 
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one  of  his  cases  he  removed  the  crystaline,  first  from  the  left  eye, 
which  was  nearly  blind.  This  operation  proving  satisfactory,  he 
performed  the  same  operation  on  the  right  eye.  The  improvement 
in  the  light  at  long  distance  was  quite  as  much  as  he  anticipated, 
and  near  sight  was  nearly  natural.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  this 
operation  is  perfectly  admissible  in  severe  cases,  and  especially  in 
young  subjects  who  are  more  than  usually  exposed  to  complica- 
tions involving  the  retina. 

The  X  Rays  and  the  Stereoscope. — In  the  name  of  MM. 
Destot  and  Berard,  of  Lyons,  Lc  Progres  Medical,  January  9th, 
gives  a  very  original  and  interesting  report  to  the  Academic  de 
Medecine  regarding  the  simultaneous  employment  of  the  X  rays 
and  the  stereoscope,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  have 
been  drawn: 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  kidneys.  The  arterial  circulation  is  lumbar 
and  terminal  and  allows  the  observer  to  distinguish  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  kidney  independently,  except,  however,  as  regards  the 
artery  of  the  superior  lobe,  which  is  often  divided  into  two 
branches,  so  that  in  injecting  it  the  whole  of  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  kidney  is  injected. 

2d.  The  interpyramidal  artery  is  divided  by  a  false  dichotomv  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cortical  substance,  but  does  not  anasto- 
mose  with  its  collateral  branch ;  there  is  no  arterial  arch. 

3d.  The  arteries  give  off,  immediately,  a  great  number  of  capil- 
laries going  directly  to  their  destination,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  bodies.  In  the  injections  the  capillaries  may  be 
seen  to  take  their  origin  directly  from  the  arteries  like  the  spires 
from  a  pine  branch. 

4th.  The  arteries  of  the  pyramids  come  from  the  interior. 

5th.  The  veins  anastomose  freely  and  the  whole  kidney  can  be 
injected  by  injecting  a  single  branch. 

Surgery,  of  the  Lungs. — ^This  branch  of  the  healing  art  has 
made  great  progress  lately.  M.  Quenu  {Gazette  Hebdomadaire, 
December  20th,  1896)  has  made  many  experiments,  to  insure  its 
perfect  safety. 

He  has  experimented  freely  on  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
readily  adherence  between  the  pleura  and  the  lung,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  compression  of  that  organ  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
opened. 

He  has  experimented  on  sixty  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  best  means  of  effecting  adhesions  of  the  pleura.     In  operations 
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on  the  lungs,  surgeons  are  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
One  party  does  not  fear  to  allow  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  freely  opens  the  pleura;  others,  dreading  the  results 
that  may  follow  such  a  course,  have  endeavored  to  explore  the  lung 
through  an  incision  in  the  pleura,  that  organ  having  been  pre- 
viously made  adherent  to  the  lung  substance. 

All  the  dogs  operated  on  by  M.  Quenu  in  which  the  pleura  was 
opened  freely,  suffered  with  severe  dyspnoea,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber died  from  apoplexy;  12  in  15  cases. 

He  thinks  that,  if,  by  any  means  adhesions  of  the  pleura  could  be 
induced  before  opening  the  serous  membrane,  pneumothorax 
might  be  avoided.  For  this  purpose,  taking  care  that  all  his  ex- 
periments should  be  made  in  conditions  entirely  antiseptic,  he  em- 
ployed ignipuncture,  acupuncture,  electrolysis,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies,  sutures  with  silk,  etc.,  yet,  in  all  his  experiments, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  adhesion,  except  in  cases  in  which  a 
little  suppuration  occurred,  that  is,  when  the  operation  was  not 
completely  aseptic.  As  the  processes  depending  on  septic  condi- 
tions cannot  be  determined,  this  means  of  obtaining  adhesions  of 
the  pleura  must  be  abandoned.  The  operation  of  costopneumo- 
pexy  was  performed  in  some  cases,  without  causing  adherences, 
and  yet  the  dogs  recovered  from  the  operations. 

To  prevent  pneumothorax  there  is  still  another  means,  that 
pointed  out  by  M.  Tuffier,  which  is  to  increase  the  pressure  within 
the  lungs  by  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  compressed  air,  either 
directly,  or  by  first  performing  tracheatomy  and  connecting  the 
trachea  with  the  compressed  air  by  means  of  a  tube.  M.  Quenu 
has  found  that  a  difference  of  5  or  6  centimeters  of  pressure  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  sufficed  to  cause  a 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  cause  a 
species  of  hernia  of  the  organ. 

He  says  that  in  serious  operations  on  the  lungs  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  this  method. 

Pott's  Disease. — M.  Calat  (Gazette  Hebdomadairey  3d  January, 
1897)  removes  the  protuberance  in  Pott's  disease,  straightens  the 
spine,  and  fixes  the  patient  in  a  plaster  jacket. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  severe  operation. 

The  posterior  bony  crust,  which  prevents  the  vertebral  column 
from  being  straightened,  is  removed.  Having  resected  a  portion 
of  the  bone  behind  the  spinal  marrow,  the  portion  of  the  column 
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which  is  defectively  joined  is  divided  in  front,  to  make  two  seg- 
ments which  may  turn  on  each  other,  so  that  the  vertebral  column 
may  be  brought  into  a  perfectly  straight  line. 

The  author  has  performed  the  operation  with  entire  success.  In 
35  cases  he  obtained  the  desired  correction  by  simple  external 
manoeuvres  preceded  or  not  by  the  removal  of  the  projecting 
spinal  apophysis. 

The  object  is  to  bring  back  the  spine  to  the  normal  position  by 
bending  backwards  the  vertebral  column  that  was  previously  in- 
clined forward. 

This  deflexion  is  made  by  means  of  traction  by  four  assistants  on 
the  upper  and  lower  extremeties  of  the  vertebral  column  while  the 
surgeon  makes  firm  pressure  directly  on  the  convex  point.  Soon 
the  two  sections  of  the  vertebral  column  become  disengaged,  and 
are  completely  restored  to  the  natural  position.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve this  position  perfectly,  the  surgeon  applies  a  suitable  plaster 
jacket  before  the  patient  recovers  from  the  anesthetic.  The  treat- 
ment is  continued  from  five  to  ten  months,  instead  of  from  two  to 
three  years,  as  was  required  by  the  previous  methods. 

This  method  has  also  the  advantage  of  removing  all  danger  of 
paralysis  from  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow. 

M.  Calat  presented  five  children  who  had  been  subjected  to  this 
treatment  for  old  protuberances  that  had  lasted  from  six  months  to 
six  years.  In  these  cases  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old  de- 
formity left,  yet  the  photographs  showed  that,  in  all,  the  protuber- 
ances were  unusually  large  before  the  operations. 


The  Pasteur  Treatment  of  Hydrophobia — A  Sad  Result 
IN  Some  Recent  Cases. — Baltimore,  January  5:  Laurence  Wil- 
son, eleven  years  old,  the  last  of  the  eight  boys  to  be  bitten  by  the 
St.  Bernard  dog  on  December  i,  and  the  first  to  receive  the  Pasteur 
treatment  at  the  institute  in  New  York,  died  in  terrible  agony  this 
morning.  Four  out  of  the  eight  boys  are  now  dead,  ajid  promin- 
ent physicians  here  say  that  the  Pasteur  treatment  has  certainly 
been  put  to  a  severe  and  not  very  satisfactory  test.  The  ^hild  was 
bitten  over  the  left  eye.  His  parents  took  him  to  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute forty-two  hours  after  the  wound  was  inflicted.  He  has  had 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Baltimore. 

His  father  said  to-day:  'The  death  of  my  boy  will  prove  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  successful 
treatment  of  hydrophobia.     In  his  case  everything  was  done  which 
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money  or  thoughtfulness  could  provide,  and  the  directions  of  the 
head  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  those  of  the  attending  physicians, 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  He  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  deaths  of  the  other  boys,  and  at  no  time  was  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion made  in  his  presence  which  could  in  any  way  have  im- 
properly affected  his  mind.  It  is  true  he  was  severely  bitten,  and 
just  where  Dr.  Gibier  said  at  the  beginning  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  places,  on  the  face.  Still,  he  was  immediately  put  under  the 
treatment,  and  did  not  develop  signs  of  the  disease  until  more  than 
fifteen  days  after,  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital." 

Cuban  Allies. — Dr.  Charles  W.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  on  re- 
turning home  from  a  visit  to  Cuba  recently,  asserts  that  if  the  Cu- 
bans can  hold  out  they  will  never  have  need  to  win  a  pitched  battle. 
Yellow  fever  and  smallpox  are  doing  more  deadly  work  than  the 
army  of  insurgents  could  do  with  bullets.  He  estimated  Spain's 
daily  expense  of  conducting  the  war  at  $300,000.     He  added : 

"It  is  liberty  or  death  with  the  Cubans.  Spain  will  have  to  crush 
out  the  life  of  every  insurgent  before  she  can  end  the  war.  No  com- 
promise will  be  accepted  now.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  island  is  un- 
der cultivation.  The  Cubans,  if  free,  would  ask  for  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  would  be 
thrown  open  to  American  colonists.  Cuba  could  support  10,000,- 
000  people,  and  under  American  enterprise  would  become  the 
greatest  wealth-producing  spot  in  the  world.  Henceforth  my 
voice  will  be  uplifted  in  the  interest  of  the  patriots." 

Specl\ltsm. — ^The  initiated  may  not  know  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  learn  from  the  Specialist,  there  are  forty-seven  kinds  fo 
rheumatism — all  different.  The  varieties  are  not  named,  however 
— merely  numbered.  When  you  go  to  a  rheumatism  specialist 
nowadays,  he  doesn't  tell  you  that  your  particular  twinge  or  ache 
or  pain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  so-and-so  or  this-and-that,  but  such 
and  such  a  number.  "I  have  No.  19,"  one  rheumatic  patient  ob- 
sen^ed  the  other  day,  "and  my  mother  has  No.  27."  In  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  specialists  one  may  often  hear  conversations  like  this : 
First  patient:  "I  have  No.  15;  what  have  you?"  Second  patient: 
"No  36;  but  the  doctor  says  I  have  some  little  touch  of  No.  23, 
too."  First  patient:  "Is  that  so?  Do  let  me  have  a  good  look  at 
you.  Do  you  know,  you're  the  very  first  person  IVe  ever  met  who 
had  No.  23!"  Sounds  queer,  doesn't  it?  But,  after  all,  what's  in  a 
name? 
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Common  Sense  vs.  Sentiment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the  public  press  the  recent  vote  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  against  thev  anti-communion  cup  fad 
that  has  been  agitating  that  congregation  for  some  time.  The  en- 
terprising patentee  of  a  silver  service  of  thirty-seven  pieces,  after 
much  canvassing  and  misrepresentation  of  the  old  system  that  had 
been  in  use  in  that  church  for  over  170  years,  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  secured  votes  enough  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  his  money-making  device.  But  on  submitting  the  subject 
to  a  vote,  at  a  meeting  held  in  December,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote 
of  95  to  75  in  favor  of  continuing  the  service  as  heretofore. 

From  Oakland,  California,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  a  petition 
put  in  circulation  by  a  clergyman  of  that  city  invoking  the  health 
authorities  to  regulate  the  communion  service.  Not  necessarily  to- 
require  individual  communion  cups,  but  recommending  it,  as  the 
most  efficient  means  of  protecting  communicants  from  the  imagin- 
ary dangers  that  he  undertakes  to  describe. 

This  effort  in  California  is  a  little  more  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  in  this  State — at  San  Jose — that  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  was  invented  in  support  of  a  patent  multiple  cup  tray, 
emanating  from  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago,  which  we  took  the  trouble  to  expose  (Vol.  33,  p.  175).  Chal- 
lenging then,  as  we  still  do,  the  citation  of  a  single  authenticated 
case  of  any  disease  ever  communicated  bv  the  use  of  the  commun- 
ion  cup  during  the  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  that  it  has  been- 
in  use  by  many  millions  of  communicants. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rev.  V.  Marshall  Law,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  East  Oakland,  asked  the  Board  of  Health  to  take 
such  steps  as  will  do  away  with  the  common  communion  cup,  a? 
now  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.  He  thinks  it  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  more  since  "California  is  a  sort  of  'Mecca'  to  which 
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phthisical  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  come.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  so-called  'consumptives'  in 
the  population  of  California  than  anywhere  else,  except  Colorado. 
As  'consumption'  is  now  definitely  known  to  be  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  as  all  Christians  attend  to  their  religious  duties  more 
faithfully  when  in  ill  health  than  at  other  times,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  particular  need  of  safeguards  in  this  State  about  the  common 
cup  in  the  communion  service.  May  your  petitioner  presume  to 
ask  which  member  of  your  board  would  be  willing  to  sip  from  a 
cup  from  which  fifty  strange  persons  had  drunk,  some  of  whom 
were  known  to  be  affected  with  phthisis  pulmonalis/* 

He  proceeds  to  compare  the  dangers  with  neglected  vaccination, 
defective  sewerage  and  plumbing,  impure  milk  supply,  etc.,  as  if 
the  laws  regulating  such  matters  were  based  on  mere  sentiment 
instead  of  demonstrated  causative  relation  to  disease. 

By  intimation  he  would  have  people  believe  that  clergymen  are 
habitually  neglectful  in  this  regard,  and  concludes  \vith  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : 

"First — Xo  minister  of  the  gospel  or  deacon  in  passing  wine  to 
communicants  under  i8  years  of  age  shall  permit  (or  ought  to 
permit)  any  such  communicant  to  drink  from  the  cup  where 
another  has  previously  drunk,  without  first  sufficiently  cleansing 
the  edge  presented  in  presence  of  the  person  about  to  communi- 
cate. 

Second — No  minister  of  the  gospel  or  deacon  shall  allow  (or 
ought  to  allow)  any  communicant  under  the  age  of  i8  years  to 
drink  from  a  supply  of  wine  from  which  any  other  person  has  pre- 
viously partaken. 

Third — Previous  to  each  service  of  the  holy  communion  all  the 
vessels  to  be  used  shall  be  completely  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  make  a 
strong  alkaline  solution." 


•     :  NOTICE:  : 

:        Expectoratioii  is  forbidden  In  thift  plAce. 

:     Offenders  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $6  or  a  term     : 

:     of  imprisonment.  '. 

•  • 

Yet  they  tnust  spit — those  who  are  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
As  convenient  as  practicable  to  all  such  notices  cuspidors  contain- 
ing a  dampened  disinfecting  powder  of  some  kind  should  be 
placed.  But  even  so,  in  street  cars  particularly,  cuspidors  are 
often  inaccessible.  To  swallow  sputum  that  has  been  raised, 
loaded  with  tubercle  bacilli,  is  revolting  and  promotive  of  the  dis- 
ease. Against  this,  every  person  so  affected  should  be  provided. 
Bottles  and  other  devices  to  hold  disinfectants  have  been  invented. 
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l)ut  all  such  devices  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation  are  in- 
convenient and  more  or  less  repulsive. 

Japanese  paper  handkerchiefs  are  inexpensive  and  thoroughly 
adaptable  to  the  purpose.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  from 
carrying  the  sputum  in  its  damp  state.  Every  person  subject  to 
cough  and  expectoration,  while  temporarily  absent  from  a  cuspi- 
dor charged  with  a  disinfectant,  or  from  a  fire,  should  carry  such 
handkerchiefs  to  spit  in,  and  they  should  always  be  careful  to  burn 
theni  up  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Sweat  Shops  in  High  Places. — ^According  to  recent  investi- 
gation by  the  factory  inspectors,  some  of  the  most  fashionable  mil- 
linery and  dressmaking  establishments  in  New  York  city  are  quite 
as  veritable  sweatshops  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  tenement  districts 
of  the  east  side,  where  clothing  is  made  by  wretchedly  underpaid 
workers,  huddled  together  in  the  most  narrow  and  unwholesome 
<iuarters.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  worst  cases : 

On  Fifth  avenue  the  inspector  found  twenty-five  girls  working 
in  a  cramped  space,  which  would  only  hold  nine  if  due  regard  to 
health  and  comfort  were  paid.  In  another  fashionable  place  the 
space  adapted  to  eighteen  girls  actually  held  twenty-eight.  In  a 
dressmaking  establishment  twenty-seven  were  found  working 
where  there  should  have  been  but  thirteen.  Miss  Kane,  the  in- 
spector, says  that  unsanitary  crowding  is  general  among  the  fash- 
ionable establishments.  The  lower  floors  are  usually  spacious, 
with  luxurious  furnishings.  The  upper  floors,  where  the  girls 
work  from  early  morning  until  midnight,  are  cramped  and 
crowded  in  as  direct  a  violation  of  the  State  laws  as  anything  dis- 
covered in  the  poorer  class  of  tenement  houses. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  should  not  be  allowed  in  New^ 
York  or  elsewhere.     And  it  would  not  be  if  the  laws  were  obeyed. 

For  Health  and  Comfort. — All  the  bath  rooms  in  the  new 
building  of  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  extending  through  the  block  between  West  Fifty- 
seventh  and  West  Fifty-sixth  streets,  just  west  of  Eighth  avenue, 
are  tile-floored.  Besides  the  usual  tub  baths  there  are  here  a  swim- 
ming pool  i8  X  36  feet  and  twelve  shower  baths.  The  swimming 
pool  is  lined  with  white  porcelain  tiles — running  around  the  pool  is 
a  wide  coping  of  white  marble.  The  water  now  used  is  Croton, 
which  is  kept  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees.     An  arte- 
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sian  water  supply  is  expected  later  from  a  well  now  being  sunk  on 
the  premises  and  already  bored  to  a  depth  of  i,ooo  feet.  The 
shower  baths  are  lined  with  white  marble.  In  the  dressing  rooms 
there  are  1,200  lockers,  with  combination  locks  and  forced  ventila- 
tion. 

The  bath  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  in  the  basement,  where 
also  there  are  a  bicycle  room  with  racks  for  175  wheels  and  two 
bowling  alleys.  The  gymnasium  is  on  the  sixth  floor.  One  of  the 
elevators  in  the  building  runs  between  the  gymnasium  and  the 
dressing  and  bath  rooms. 

Infection  of  the  Right  Kind. — Is  there  anything,  after  all, 
quite  so  infectious  as  the  good?    There  are  times  when  one  is  in- 
clined to  say  no,  not  even  evil  itself.     In  a  Fifth  avenue  stage  the 
other  morning  the  snow  was  blurring  the  windows,  the  passengers' 
toes  were  gradually  freezing  and  their  good  humor  was  already 
chilled  to  the  bone.  The  vehicle  was,  of  course,  lumbering  along 
upon  Its  regular  scheduled  time, than  which  there  is  nothing  slower. 
It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  anybo'.ly  to  feel  or  look  any 
more  cross,   disobliging  and  generally   unholidaylike  than  those 
passengers  in  that  stage   at  that  moment.     Suddenly  the   door 
opened  and  a  woman  started  to  get  in — no,  that  isn't  so,  either;  she 
tried  to  start  to  get  in,  but  her  many  bundles,  the  little  child  she  held 
under  one  arm,  the  slippery  step,  the  swinging  door,  and,  above  all, 
the  whirring,  stinging,  blinding  snow  made  it  well-nigh  impossible. 
Again  and  again  did  the- woman  mount  the  step  and  almost  effect 
an  entrance,  only  to  trip  or  stumble  or  fall  back.     At  last,  seized  by 
a  benevolent  impulse  as  sudden  as  it  was  just  then  unaccountable, 
the  man  by  the  door  snatched  the  biggest  bundle  from  the  woman's 
hand.    It  was  a  very  little  thing,  but  its  example  spread  like  wild- 
fire.   In  an  instant  a  woman  had  taken  the  little  child,  another  man 
was  helping  the  woman  in  and  yet  another  was  crushing  his  high 
hat  against  the  stage  top  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  seat.  Every 
passenger  of  them  was  smiling  and  gracious  and  doing  what  he 
could  to  help  the  woman.     You  wouldn't  have  known  them  for  the 
same  glum,  cross  and  shivering  lot  of  a  few  moments  before.     That 
the  woman  was  poor  and  shabby  didn't  lessen  their  courtesy  one 
niite.    The  whole  atmosphere  was  warmed  and  sweetened  just  by 
that  one  small  kind  action  of  the  first  man  by  the  door. 

A  Training  School  for  Colored  Women. — According  to  the 
Montgomerv  Advertiser,  the  scheme  of  the  New  Orleans  Univer- 
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sity  Medical  College  to  found  a  training  school  for  colored  women 
as  nurses  is  well  under  wav,  and  is  assured  of  success.  The  aim  is 
to  supply  at  moderate  rates  nurses  who  will  be  competent  for  all 
the  duties  performed  by  white  nurses  and  willing  and  able  also  to 
relieve  the  strain  put  upon  an  ordinary  household  by  sickness  in- 
stead of,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case,  aggravating  it.  Careful  in- 
quiry was  made  by  the  physicians  interested  in  the  movement  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  a  paying  demand  for  the  graduates 
of  the  school,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory.  Xo  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  sickness  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
trained  nurse  of  to-day  is,  if  indispensable,  extremely  expensive, 
directly  and  indirectly,  or  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  less 
costly,  even  if  less  accomplished,  attendance  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience. If  colored  girls  can  be  trained  to  meet  this  need — ^and 
they  unquestionably  can — it  will  open  to  their  race  an  occupation 
which  those  fitted  by  intelligence  and  character  now  entirely  lack. 

Bad  Beer. — Dr.  Samuel  H.  Phillip,  of  New  York  city,  recently 
filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  statement  that  there  are 
annually  brewed  in  this  State  about  ten  million  barrels  of  beer,  each 
containing  thirty-two  gallons.  The  amount  brewed  would  give  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  State  fifty-three  gallons  per 
annum.  The  placing  of  beer  on  the  market  when  it  only  has  the 
age  of  weeks,  instead  of  months,  is  a  prolific  source  of  stomach 
trouble  to  the  drinker.  All  lager  should  be  not  less  than  four 
months  old ;  if  it  could  be  kept  six  months  it  would  be  still  better. 
Young  beer,  as  a  rule,  contains  so  much  yeast  that  it  is  positively 
unfit  to  drink.  A  barrel  of  beer  made  from  hops  and  malt  would 
net  the  brewer  $i.6o.  With  this  immense  return  over  cost  they 
should  be  compelled  to  manufacture  a  pure  and  unadulterated 
article. 

In  virtue  of  this  statement,  January  14,  Assemblyman  Horton 
introduced  into  the  legislature  a  "pure  hcer'  bill.  His  contention 
was  that  in  every  article  of  food  or  drink  sold  either  with  the  consent 
or  under  the  license  of  the  State,  the  public  should  be  guarded 
against  adulteration.  Yet  instead  of  placing  the  subject  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  where  it  legitimately  be- 
longs, it  provides  for  a  new  and  special  corps  of  political  officials — 

divides  the  State  into  four  inspection  districts,  which  shall  be  co- 
terminous with  the  four  judicial  departments.  For  each  of  these 
two  inspectors  will  be  appointed,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  licensed 
chemist.     The  salary  of  these  will  be  $2,500  each,  with  an  allowance 
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of  $1,000  for  traveling  expenses.  The  interesting  provisions  of  the 
bill,  together  with  the  standard  proposed  for  lager,  imported  beer, 
bock  beer,  ale  and  porter,  follow : 

One  of  the  said  inspectors,  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  shall,  at 
least  once  in  each  month,  procure  samples  of  the  beverages  known 
as  lager  beer,  imported  beer,  bock  beer,  ale  and  porter  from  each 
and  every  brewery  or  place  of  manufacture,  sale  or  storage  of  the 
said  beverages  in  each  of  the  inspection  districts  where  the  said 
beverages  are  manufactured,  brewed,  kept,  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 
Such  samples  shall  be  kept  in  vessels  in  a  condition  to  obtain  a 
proper  test  and  analysis  thereof.  Such  vessels  shall  be  properly 
labeled  and  numbered  by  the  inspector,  who  is  required  to  make  the 
analysis. 

He  shall  also  prepare  and  keep  an  accurate  list  of  the  names  of 
the  brewers,  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  the  beverages  from 
which  the  samples  are  taken,  and  opposite  each  name  shall  appear 
the  number  which  is  written  or  printed  on  the  label,  attached  to 
the  vessel  containing  the  sample.  A  test  or  analysis  of  such  sam- 
ples shall  be  made  by  the  inspector  who  has  been  duly  licensed  as  a 
chemist,  and  the  result  thereof  compared  by  him  with  the  standard 
hereinafter  set  forth  as  the  standard  to  be  observed  and  followed 
by  said  inspector  in  the  test  and  analysis  of  lager  beer,  imported 
beer,  bock  beer,  ale  and  porter. 

However,  in  presenting  it,  Mr.  Horton  said  he  was  not  irrevoca- 
bly committed  to  anything  in  it  except  the  principle  involved,  and 
should,  in  the  course  of  debate,  any  better  plan  be  suggested,  he 
would  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  it  becomes  a 
law,  it  will  be  relegated  to  its  proper  place. 

Adam  Smith  on  Temperance. — It  is  recorded  of  Adam  Smith, 
while  he  was  composing  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  temporarily 
at  Bordeaux,  a  city  living  by  commerce  and  trade,  he  contrasted 
it  with  Toulouse,  a  purely  residential  town,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  had  previously  contrasted  Glasgow  with  Edinburg,  that  he 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  temperance  of  the  people ;  he  declared 
them  to  be  the  soberest  people  in  Europe — ^  result  due  in  his  opin- 
ion to  the  cheapness  of  their  liquor,  "for  people  are  seldom  guilty 
of  excess  in  what  is  their  daily  fare."  In  *'The  Wealth  of  Nations'' 
he  urged  that  it  would  conduce  to  temperance  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine  and  malt  ale. 

THE  sanitarian's  EMBLEM. 

Editor  Sanitarian  : — 

Dear  Sir: — Forgive  the  natural  curiosity  of  a  woman.  I  notice 
on  the  first  page  of  the  cover  of  The  Sanitarian  the  eagle  with  the 
motto  "Public  Health  is  Public  Wealth"  in  his  bill,  and  two  flowers 
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in  his  claws,  one  of  which  I  recognized  as  the  poppy.  What  is  the 
other  one  and  what  is  their  appositeness  to  the  motto?  To  be 
"healthy,  wealthy  and  wise,"  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  I  have  always 
thought  it  to  mean  three  different  things:  health — and  wealth — 
and  wisdom.  I  possess  the  first  only,  and  am  seeking  the  other 
two.  By.  the  way,  ought  not  the  words  of  this  motto  to  be  trans- 
posed?    Please  oblige 

A  Recent  Subscriber. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  22d,  1897. 

Recent  Subscriber's  Inquiry  is  fully  justified  l)y  the  length  of 
time  since  the  S.anitarian's  emblem  was  devised,  and  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  editor  thereof,  in  May  number,  1876.  of  which  de- 
scription the  following  is  an  abstract: 

In  a  Latin  poem  by  Landor,  Ceres  is  said  to  have  created  the 
Poppy  to  assuage  her  anguish  during  the  search  for  her  lost 
daughter;  hence,  in  the  language  of  flowers,  the  significance  of  the 
Red  Poppy  is  consolation. 

The  other  flower  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  Eagle's  claws  is  of  the 
Eucalyptus  (globulus),  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Australian  aborigines, 
called  by  them  Yarra, 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  to  whom  the  civilized  world  is  indebted 
for  the  first  scientific  exploration  of  Australia  (Australian  Expedi- 
tion, 1839),  relates  that  groves  of  these  trees  mark  the  centres  of  the 
patrimonial  lands  of  great  Australian  tribes.  Tumuli  of  grass  and 
sandy  footpaths  surround  the  clumps  of  their  funeral  squares  cov- 
ered with  the  Eucalyptus.  Amidst  these  shaded  tombs,  made 
sacred  by  ancestry,  the  natives  dwell; — reminding  one  of  the 
charge  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet  of  a  people — "which  remain 
among  the  graves  and  lodge  in  the  monuments"  (Isaiah  Ixv.,  5). 
The  groves  are  described  as  being  delightfully  fragrant,  filling  the 
air  at  great  distances  with  the  delicate  odors  of  balm  or  lemon,  and 
other  aromas  indescribably  delicious.  All  observers  agree  that  in 
Australia  miasmatic  fevers  exist  in  exceptional  places  only,  where 
there  are  no  Eucalyptus  trees.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land  these  trees 
grow  in  still  greater  profusion,  and  there  miasmatic  fevers  arc 
unknown. 

The  Eucalyptus  has  been  introduced  at  Cape  Colony,  into  the 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  in  various  places  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  classic  marshes  of  Italy,  Cuba  and  various  other  coun- 
tries for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  with  sufficiently  positive 
results  to  place  its  virtues  as  a  fever  preventive  tree  beyond  question. 
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The  health-protecting  Eucalyptus  entwined  with  the  pain-de- 
stroying Poppy  grasped  by  the  American  Eagle  while  holding  in 
his  bill  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  most  pungent  declaration  ever 
uttered  by  the  immortal  Franklin,  signifies  the  purpose  of  The 
Sanitarian. 

Another  inquiry  is  received — an  underscored  clipping: 

Mosely  Wrags — Thish  yer  paper  says  they've  found  microbes  in 
soap.    Wot  is  a  microbe? 
Tuffold  Knutt — Derned  if  I  know — 


•*...,.^>^  ^^ .  ^^>> 


WOT  s  soap: 

Microbes  are  discussed  on  another  page — under  Oriental 
Plague.  To  the  other  question  we  might  simply  refer  to  back  vol- 
umes, where  soap  is  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion — all  the  while 
regarded  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  personal  health  and  healthful 
conditions — cleanliness  being,  as  everybody  knows,  next  to  Godli- 
ness, if  not  indeed  necessary  to  that  condition.  But  "soap"  with  mi- 
crobes, or  any  other  living  thing  in  it,  suggests  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  Soap  is  essentially  a  compound  of  soluble 
alkali — soda,  potash,  or  ammonia — and  oil,  the  alkali  being  in  ex- 
cess; and  upon  the  careful  adjustment  of  this  excess  and  perfect  sol- 
ubility of  the  alkali,  depends  the  detergent  excellence  of  the  soap,  na 
matter  what  the  other  properties  claimed  for  it.  For  oil  in  its 
ordinary  form,  except  in  countries  where  olive  oil  is  abundant,  tal- 
low in  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  many  other  fatty  stfbstances 
—and  herein  lies  the  mischief — ^are  substituted.  That  soap  made 
of  the  putrefying  collections  of  the  soap-fat  man  is  liable  to  contain 
microbes  is  highly  probable. 

Soap,  in  its  sanitary  sense,  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  ma- 
terial used  and  the  skilful  adjustment  of  the  excess  of  alkali,  in 
order  to  avoid  irritative  and  destructive  qualities.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  soluble  in  boiling  or  even  warm  water  and  leave  no 
sediment.  Pyle's  Pearline  and  O.  K.  soaps  fulfil  these  conditions 
in  eminent  degree  and  are  suitable  to  all  household  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Perfumes,  medicines  and  coloring  matters,  and,  for  use  in  the 
arts,  or  for  special  scouring  purposes,  SapoHo,  for  example,  other 
substances  are  added  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  but  none  of 
theseadd  anything  to,  while  they  frequently  detract  from  the  de- 
tergent qualities. 
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MORTALITY  AND  MORPILITY  REPORTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Alabama. — W.  H.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

MobilCy  31,076:  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  October:  Deaths,  81 — 25  under  five  years  of  age.  From  con- 
sumption, 14;  annual  death  rate,  25.68. 

Selma,  7,622:  J.  A.  McKinnon,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  reports  for 
November:  Total  mortality,  17,  of  which  4  were  under  five  years 
of  age;  annual  death  rate,  20.46  per  1,000. 

Californl\. — ^J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  President,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  R.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.  I'he  Secretary  reports 
for  December  returns  from  51  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  sanitary 
districts,  aggregating  a  population  of  744,280,  show  a  mortality  of 
1,07s — ^  death  rate  of  1.44  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of 
17.28.  181  were  from  consumption,  91  from  pneumonia,  26  from 
bronchitis,  7  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  29  from  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  23  from  typhoid  fever,  6  from  malarial  fevers,  5  from  cere- 
bro-spinal  fevers,  47  from  cancer,  3  from  erysipelas,  117  from  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  2  from  alcoholism. 

Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  25  localities  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  give  99  cases  of  pneumonia,  124  of  bronchi- 
tis, 17  of  pleurisy,  22  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  37  of  croup,  152  of 
measles,  36  of  whooping  cough,  197  of  la  grippe,  11  of  typhoid 
fever,  99  of  malarial  fevers,  4  of  cerebro-spinal  fevers,  10  of  erysipe- 
las. 

San  Francisco,  330,000.  Reports  for  December:  Deaths,  603 — 
III  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  90;  acute  pul- 
monary diseases,  80;  from  zymotic  diseases,  38;  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  13;  typhoid  fever,  9;  annual  death  rate,  20.7.  Contagious 
diseases  reported  during  the  month :  Diphtheria  60,  scarlatina  33. 

Semi-annual  report  ending  December  31st:  Marriages  1,643, 
births  2,451,  deaths  2,997.  The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  is 
attributed  to  deficiency  in  reports — the  inefficiency  of  the  registra- 
tion law.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  225 ;  from  typhoid  fever, 
41;  cholera  infantum,  51;  diphtheria  (and  "croup")»  45-  Annual 
death  rate,  18.15. 

December  14  the  Board  declared  the  Japanese  ports  of  Yoko- 
hama and  Kobe,  from  which  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  smaU-pox 
have  recently  been  received,  to  be  infected,  and  imposed  quaran- 
tine. 
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Los  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  December:  Deaths,  11 1. 
From  consumption,  22;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  6;  diphtheria, 
8;  typhoid  fever,  4.     Annual  death  rate,  13.3. 

Colorado. — Denver.  150,000  WiUiam  P.  Munn,  M.  D.,  Health 
Commissioner,  reports  for  December:  Deaths,  11 9,  of  which  there 
were  from  typhoid  fever  5  cases  reported,  3  deaths;  diphtheria, 
20  cases,  with  9  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  13  cases;  from  consumption, 
2j;  pneumonia,  14;  annual  death  rate,  9.52. 

Annual  report  for  1896  (Denver  Times,  December  26).  Typhoid 
freer  has  been  more  prevalent  in  Denver  during  1896  than  in  any 
year  since  1891.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  for 
the  year  approximates  ninety.  There  were  but  twelve  of  these  in 
the  six  months  ending  with  June;  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber furnished  the  greater  number  of  these  deaths. 

Diptheria  has  been  the  greatest  scourge  of  child  life  in  Denver 
until  recent  years.  In  1890  there  were  277  deaths  from  diphtheria 
alone  in  a  population  of  106,713;  in  1896  there  were  but  nineteen 
deaths  from  diphtheria  in  a  population  of  150,000;  there  has  been  a 
regular  decrease  of  mortality  from  this  cause,  and  forty  m  1895  was 
the  lowest  record  hitherto ;  this  year  it  has  been  diminished  by  more 
than  one-half. 

Scarlet  fever  has  at  times  played  an  important  part  in  increasing 
the  mortality  rate  of  children  in  Denver.  Especially  was  this  true 
in  1895.  I^  1896  the  complete  effect  of  the  more  rigid  regulations 
has  been  shown  in  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  to  22,  and  but  one 
of  these  deaths  has  occurred  during  the  last  six  months. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  New 
Haven,  President;  Professor  C.  S.  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. — ^The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  December  comprises 
reports  from  167  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  853,860,  from  which  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the 
month  was  1,142.  The  death  rate  for  the  larger  towns  is  15.6;  for 
the  smaller,  17.0,  and  for  the  whole  State,  16.0.  Deaths  from  zymo- 
tic diseases,  143 — 12.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality — chiefly  from 
diphtheria  (70),  typhoid  fever  (11),  and  scarlet  fever  (14). 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 
Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Pensacohf  15,000:  A.  Grant,  Secretary,  reports  for  December 
22  deaths — 9  under  five  years  of  age.     Annual  death  rate,  17.6. 
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Idaho. — Haily  TiWj,  December  21st,  reports  diphtheria  and  scar- 
let fever  raging  in  half  the  towns  of  the  State. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  President,  Chicago;  J.  W- 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Diphtheria  and  Croup, — (Harvard  Herald,  November  20).  Dr. 
P.  W.  Blanchard,  health  officer  for  the  city  of  Harvard,  is  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  upon  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  difference  between  diph- 
theria and  membraneous  croup.  Following  is  an  extract  from  said 
letter: 

Springfield,  Nov.  16,  1896. 

Dear  Doctor: — Replying  to  your  communication  of  the  14th 
inst.,  permit  me  to  state  that  bacterial  investigation  have  practi- 
cally demonstrated  that  for  sanitary  purposes  of  quarantine,  isola- 
tion and  disinfection  membraneous  croup  and  diphtheria  are  practi- 
cally identical.  In  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Laboratory, 
such  an  investigation  demonstrated  the  presence  of  Klebs-loefBer 
bacillus  in  85  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  cases  of  membraneous  croup. 

J.  W.  Scott,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board. 

Chicago,  1,619.226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Report 
for  December:  Deaths,  1,831 — 1,142  under  five  years  of  age. 
From  diphtheria,  98;  typhoid  fever,  44;  consumption,  167;  pneu- 
monia, 263;  bronchitis,  118.     Annual  death  rate,  13.41. 

Chicago  certainly  excels  any  other  large  city  in  the  world  in  sim- 
ultaneously maintaining  an  excessive  prevalence  of  and  mortality 
from  preventable  diseases  and  a  low  death  rate.  The  Registrar 
of  Vital  Statistics  shows  an  actual  reduction  of  1,057  deaths  in  1896 
as  compared  with  the  deaths  in  1895.  In  the  latter  year  the  aggre- 
gate mortality  was  24,319;  in  the  year  just  closed  the  deaths  from 
all  causes  numbered  23,262 — a  reduction  of  4.3  per  cent.  The  re- 
duction was  entirely  among  children  under  five  years  of  age,  which 
age-group  shows  upward  of  1,450  fewer  deaths  than  in  the  previous 
year,  while  among  ages  above  five  years  there  were  some  400  more 
deaths — 185  of  which,  however,  were  from  sunstroke.  Death  rate 
for  the  year,  14.43. 

Jan.  14  (Press  dispatch) :  In  consequence  of  the  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  the  w^ater  supply  of  Chicago,  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
has  ordered  shut  oflF  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  city  schools.  This  fact  was  made  public  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion last  night,  and  calls  attention  in  a  most  emphatic  maimer  to  the 
perils  which  threaten  the  population  of  the  city  because  of  impure 
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water. — A  citizen  of  Chicago  discovered  a  tangled  bunch  of  angle- 
worms in  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  drew  from  a  hydrant  the  other 
day,  and  in  guileless  simplicity  took  the  glass  and  its  contents  to 
the  officials  of  the  Water  Department.  The  Sherlock  Holmes  of 
the  department  at  once  informed  him  that  some  careless  fisherman 
had  lost  the  contents  of  his  bait  box  on  the  lake,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  its  wanderings  the  worms  took  refuge  in  the  crib  and 
from  thence  were  transferred  by  easy  stages  to  the  hydrant.  A 
man  with  such  a  faculty  for  reasoning  should  not  be  allowed  to 
waste  his  talents  in  Chicago.  He  should  be  secured  at  once,  says 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  to  explain  the  presence  of  eels  and  fish 
in  the  city  water  of  Philadelphia. 

And  the  Bakeries  too,  (Chicago  News,  Dec.  29) :  "We  bought 
bread  from  a  bakery  on  Jefferson  street,  and  we  cut  it  in  half,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  find  a  mouse,  and  if  you  would  like  to  inter- 
fere in  the  case  you  would  please  call  at  8  O'Brien  street,  corner  of 
Jefferson.     We  have  the  bread  to  show  you." 

When  Health  Commissioner  Kerr  reached  his  office  to-day  he 
found  the  above  communication  on  his  desk.  It  was  signed  by  M. 
Meyer  of  O'Brien  street,  and  caused  the  health  man  to  elevate  his 
brows. 

"I  often  get  peculiar  complaints,  but  that  beats  them  all,"  said 
Commissioner  Kerr.  "I  do  not  know  of  anything  this  department 
can  do  to  help  the  resident  of  O'Brien  street  in  his  trouble.  I  should 
advise  him  not  to  deal  at  that  particular  bakery  in  the  future." 

Indiana. — Douglass  C.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  President,  Mount  Ver- 
non; J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Januar)^  6th  (Indianapolis  Sentinel) :  The  State  Board  of  Health, 
through  its  secretary,  John  N.  Hurty,  has  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  a  circular  urging  the  passage  of  the  health  law  that 
has  been  drawn  up  and  which  will  be  presented  to  that  body.  The 
circular  calling  attention  to  the  law  is  an  urgent  one,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  copy : 

"We  address  you  upon  a  matter  of  great  economy  to  the  State. 
There  is  annually  lost  in  Indiana  not  less  than  $5,ooo,ooa  through 
unnecessary  disease  and  unnecessary  death.  It  is  earnestly  pro- 
posed that  this  great  sum  be  saved.  This  may  be  done  by  the  leg- 
islature, if  it  will  pass  a  proper  health  law.  A  bill  has  been  carefully 
and  studiously  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  coming  gen- 
eral assembly.  Its  first  clause  puts  the  present  board  of  health  out 
of  office,  and  so  it  is  plain  that  self-seeking  does  not  prompt  this 
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movement.  The  major  portion  of  the  bill  has  been  drawn  from  the 
health  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  States  have,  through  their  health  laws,  gained  much 
wealth  and  power.  Why  may  not  Indiana  do  likewise?  The  old 
law  is  inefficient  and  not  up-to-date.  It  does  not  take  account  of 
recent  discoveries  in  sanitary  science  and  fails  to  meet  many  condi- 
tions necessary  to  accomplish  thorough  health  work.  It  may  be 
likened  unto  an  old,  wheezy  engine  that  coughs  and  groans  as  it 
hauls  its  insignificant  load.  The  State  Board  of  Health  does  not 
come  as  a  suppliant;  it  simply  gives  information  that  the  disease 
and  death  annually  known  in  Indiana  causes  enormous  losses  in 
money  to  the  State ;  that  much  of  this  disease  and  death  is  unneces- 
sary, and  that  a  proper  health  law  will,  through  prevention,  save 
more  money  each  year  than  is  required  to  run  the  State  govern- 
ment.'' 

December  20— January  5:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in 
Portland,  Frankton  and  Wolcott. 

Iowa. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretay,  Des  Moines. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  tor  January  reports  diphtheria  prevalent 
in  Douglas  township,  Union  county;  Corydon;  Willow  township, 
Greene  county;  Germania;  Burr  Oak  township,  Mitchell  county; 
Colfax  township.  Page  county;  Kalo;  Bellaire  township,  Appa- 
noose county;  Shenandoah;  Edna  township,  Cass  county;  Bay- 
ard; Center  Junction;  Union;  Dodge  township,  Boone  county; 
Dows;  Elliott;  Eden  township,  Marshall  county;  St.  Charles 
township,  Floyd  county.  Measles  in  Washington  (epidemic); 
West  Chester.  Scarlet  Feller  in  Grant  township,  Dallas  county; 
Slater;  Chariton.  Typhoid  Pezzer  in  Nodaway;  Grand  Junction; 
and  Whooping  Cough  in  York  Center. 

Davenport,  35,000. — A.  W.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  December :  Number  of  deaths,  39 — 10  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000,  13.4. 

Filtering  Plant. — Davenport  is  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  best  fil- 
tering plants  in  the  world.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  water  is  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  nearest  the  channel  down  into  a  tunnel  that  passes  under 
the  river's  bed  for  a  considerable  distance.  Through  this  tunnel  it 
sweeps  to  the  pump  wells,  and  thence  into  the  filters.  There  is  no 
danger  of  contamination,  as  far  as  the  sewage  is  concerned,  for  the 
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point  in  the  river  from  which  water  is  secured  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  government  bridge  and  the  point  at  which  the  Daven- 
port sewers  enter  the  river.  At  this  same  point  the  Mississippi  has 
a  current  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  dashes  over  the  Rock 
Island  Rapids,  giving  it  complete  aeration,  oxidation  and  dilution, 
all  of  which  tend  to  its  purification. 

The  filter  plant  consists  of  ten  double  filter  shells,  with  a  capacity 
of  75,000,000  gallons.  These  shells  are  of  homogeneous  steel  of 
nine  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length.  Each 
of  these  is  about  three-quarters  full  of  white  sea  sand  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  each  grain  being  almost  of  equal  texture  and  a  perfect  crys- 
tal. This  sand  is  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  differs  from 
ordinary  sand  in  not  being  porous.  This  is  claimed  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage, for  the  reason  that  the  microbes  find  no  pores  in  the  sand 
in  which  to  decay  and  vitiate  the  water.  Sediment  and  microbes 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  in  the  filters,  and  these  are 
cleaned  out  by  jets  of  water  applied  where  the  impure  matter  is 
located.  These  jets  come  through  horizontal  perforated  arms,  run- 
ning from  a  central  vertical  pipe  which  is  attached  to  a  piston  in 
such  a  way  that  by  admitting  the  water  pressure  from  the  mains  to 
the  piston  the  perforated  arms  are  forced  downward  and  backward 
through  the  filtering  material.  The  result  is  that  each  separate 
particle  of  the  contents  of  the  filters  is  practically  scoured.  The  im- 
pure matter  thus  separated  floats  on  the  water  on  the  top  of  the 
sand,  and  is  forced  back  again  into  the  river  through  a  drain  con  - 
structed  for  that  purpose.  To  obviate  any  possible  hazards  that 
with  such  a  process  would  seem  to  be  but  few,  the  filter  and  sand 
bed  are  sterilized.  It  is  claimed  that  no  microbe  can  possibly  make 
its  way  through  these  filters. 

Kansas. — ^T.  E.  Raines,  M.  D.,  President,  Concordia;  T.  Kirk- 
patrick,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Topeka. — ^The  city  physician  reports  for  December  fourteen 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  fourteen  of  scarlet  froer, 

Kentucky. — Joseph  Matthews,  M.  D.,  President,  Louisville; 
J.  N.  McCormick,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisi'illey  211,100 — 37,500  colored:  Health  Officer  W.  P.  White 
reports  for  the  year  1896:  Deaths,  3,206 — 859  colored.  From 
consumption,  389;  pneumonia,  351;  typhoid  fci'ery  96.  Death 
rates:   White,  13.5;    colored,  22.9:  18.2. 
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Louisiana. — R  .S.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans;  G.  F. 
Patton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000 — 80,000  colored:  Deaths  in  November, 
536;  colored,  202 — 176  under  five  years  of  age,  64  colored.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  65;  pneumonia,  30;  bronchitis,  14;  cholera 
infantum,  12;  enteritis,  34.  Death  rates — Whites,  20.55;  colored, 
30.30:  23.39. 

Maine. — C.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  President,  Portland;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  for  December,  gives  notes  or  vital  stati6- 
tics,  based  on  the  third  annual  report,  as  follows : 

Births  registered  in  the  State  in  1894,  including  still-births,  14,- 
607.     In  1893  there  were  14,604,  and  in  1892,  14,028. 

Marriage-rate  (persons  married)  was  16.92  for  1,000  of  popula- 
tion. 

Divorces  decreed  in  Maine,  in  1894,  there  was  one  for  every  8.2 
marriages  solemnized  within  the  same  year;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  to  every  9.7;  in  Vermont,  one  to  12.3;  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  to  18.6;  in  Rhode  Island,  one  to  11.6;  in  Connecticut, 
one  to  15.8.  According  to  this,  the  State  of  Maine  is  going  to 
the  bad,  as  measured  by  this  rate  of  matrimonial  infelicity,  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  her  sister  New  England  States. 

The  deaths  for  1894  were  11,012.  In  1893,  11,134,  and  in  1892, 
12,147  deaths. 

The  death  rate  for  Maine  in  1894  was  16.54;  of  New  Hampshire, 
18.32;  of  Vermont,  16.27;  of  Massachusetts,  18.65;  of  Rhode 
Island,  19.00;  and  of  Connecticut,  16.8. 

The  death-rate  in  the  cities  was  19.65,  while  the  death-rate  in  the 
rest  of  the  State  with  the  cities  omitted  was  15.39. 

The  first  place  among  the  causes  of  death  in  1894  and  in  1893 
was  "diseases  of  the  brain."  In  1892  pneumonia  occupied  the  first 
place ;  the  usual  mortality  from  that  disease  being  apparently  aug- 
mented by  the  prevalence  of  the  outbreak  of  influenza. 

In  all  three  of  the  years  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consumj)- 
tion,  occupies  the  second  place. 

A  comparison  of  the  death-rate  from  the  seven  zymotic  diseases 
shows  that  Maine  has  a  lower  death-rate  from  these  diseases  than 
any  other  New  England  State. 

The  special  death-rate  per  10,000  of  population  in  1894  was  as 
follows  for  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  death:    Measles ,  21 
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deaths:  death-rate,  0.32.  Scarlet  fci'cr,  29  deaths;  death-rate  for 
the  State,  0.44;  for  the  cities,  0.56.  Whooping  Cough,  number  of 
deaths,  20;  death-rate  for  the  vState,  0.30;  of  the  cities,  0.46.  Diph- 
iheria  (and  croup),  139  deaths;  death-rate  2.10.  Cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  34  deaths;  death-rate,  0.51. 

At  the  fourth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board,  in  December,  action 
was  taken  against  the  Senate  Bill  1,552  "for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,"  and  by  direction  of  the  board  the  Secretary 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  Maine  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  "the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  put  scientific  investigation  under  so  troublesome  a  system  of 
espionage  as  to  hinder  very  seriously  the  progress  of  biological 
work  of  the  kind  which  has  already  yielded  results  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  interests  of  health  and  life,  and  promises  still  more 
beneficent  results  in  the  near  future. 

"A  very  scant  retrospect  of  the  work  already  achieved  must  bring 
to  mind  what  Pasteur  and  his  associates  have  done  in  reducing  the 
fatality  following  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs ;  the  remarkable  diminu- 
tion in  the  death-rate  of  diphtheria  which  has  followed  the  use  of 
the  anti-diphtheretic  serum;  the  successful  treatment  of  tetanus 
with  a  similar  antitoxic  serum ;  HaflFkine's  method  of  protective  in- 
oculation against  Asiatic  cholera,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  lately 
been  confirmed  by  workers  in  Koch's  laboratory;  and  more  re- 
cently the  news  that  Dr.  Yersin,  a  noted  pupil  of  Pasteur,  has  suc- 
cessfully applied  the  serum  therapy  to  a  series  of  cases  of  bubonic 
plague  in  Canton,  China.  Besides  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  agricul- 
turists by  work  in  similar  lines  applied  to  the  diseases  of  animals. 
An  indispensable  requisite  of  most  of  this  work  is  experimental 
tests,  upon  animals,  experiments  the  most  of  which  are  not  severely 
painiul. 

"This  work  it  too  valuable  to  the  human  race  to  be  put  under  the 
stigma  of  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  to  be  impeded,  as  in  the  opinion 
of  this  board  it  would  be,  if  laws  like  that  provided  in  Senate  Bill 
i»552  were  in  force. 

"We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill." 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore;  John 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

It  is  stated  {Sun^  Dec.  16)  by  members  of  the  board  and  by  physi-- 
cians  who  are  familiar  with  its  work,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  board 
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is  considerably  below  that  of  many  other  States  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  out  thorough  sanitar}^  plans  and  also  because  of  the 
inadequate  character  of  the  State  laws  governing  the  public  health. 
The  board,  it  is  claimed,  can  now  do  little  more  than  recommend 
that  this  measure  or  that  measure  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
an  infection  or  epidemic.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
writes  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  is,  therefore,  seriously  hamp- 
ered, and  might,  in  the  presence  of  a  grave  epidemic,  be  temporar- 
ily suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  A  board  which  is  ill-prepared  to 
put  down  small  epidemics  may  easily  be  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
one.  It  has  befallen  Maryland  at  least  once  within  recent  years  to 
be  for  a  time  helpless  when  invaded  by  small-pox  and  to  be  assisted 
by  health  authorities  from  without  our  State. 

"A  commonwealth  so  defenseless  is  not  only  reckless  of  her 
own  citizens,  but  is  also  a  menace  to  her  neighbors.  The  Board  of 
Health  of  Maryland,  facing  such  possibilities  without  immediately 
available  resources,  is  in  a  state  of  emergency. 

"The  act  providing  an  emergency  fund  refers  to  'epidemics  or 
pestilential  diseases/  and  in  this  connection  we  beg  to  report  that 
typhoid  fever  is  annually  epidemic  in  Maryland.  The  causes  are 
perennial,  and  are  so  widely  distributed  that  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  State  Board  of  Health  will  do  but  little  effective  work 
against  the  disease." 

"A  singular  case  of  infection  occurred  at  Powellsville,  Wicomico 
county,  which  is  a  small  village  of  about  twenty  families.  An  epi- 
demic of  diphtheria  was  reported  there,  and  on  investigation  I 
learned  that  the  death  of  a  child  from  the  disease  had  occurred  last 
October  and  that  a  public  funeral,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  was  held  from  the  Methodist  church  at  that  place.  The  un^- 
dertaker,  at  the  request  of  a  woman,  opened  the  coffin  and  the  re- 
mains were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  congregation. 

"Some  cotton  had  been  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  dead  child 
to  protect  the  clothing  from  being  soiled  by  discharges  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  The  undertaker  took  some  of  the  cotton,  wiped 
the  face  with  it,  and  tossed  it  away.  Then  the  people  filed  up  and 
viewed  the  remains.     This  was  the  start  of  the  disease. 

"The  heaviest  penalty  of  this  criminally  ignorant  proceeding  fell 
upon  the  undertaker,  whose  entire  family,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  eight  children,  were  all  ill  with  diphtheria.  Four  of  the 
children  died." 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 75,301  colored.  James  F.  McShane,  M.  D.> 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  December:     Deaths,  85S — 671 
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white  persons  and  187  colored.  Death  rates:  Whites,  18.68; 
colored,  29.92:  20.34;  252  deaths  were  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  Deaths  from  consumption,  1 1 1 ;  pneumonia,  95 ;  typhoid 
fever,  10;  diphtheria  (and  "croup"  5),  49.  Cases  of  infectious  dis- 
eases reported,  337 — an  increase  of  49  compared  with  the  preceding 
month. 

Massachusetts. — H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

The  Board  has  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  its  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  food  and  drug  inspection,  showing  that  the  whole 
number  of  prosecutions  against  offenders  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  3896,  was  75.  Of  these  68  were  offences  under  the  acts  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  milk  and  milk  products,  and  the  rest  on  other 
articles  of  food.  Seventy-four  of  the  parties  against  whom  com- 
plaint was  made  were  convicted. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  law 
which  prevent  a  private  person  from  maintaining  an  action  against 
a  producer  for  selling  adulterated  milk.  Attention  was  also  called 
to  the  acts  of  1876,  by  which  the  people  are  now  deprived  of  any 
legal  protection  against  the  harmful  action  of  poisonous  patent 
medicines.     The  expenses  of  the  office  were  $10,921. 

December  18-22 :  Diphtheria  reported  epidemic  in  Fitchburg  and 
Stcarnsznlle. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  December,  1896,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month,  scarlet  fever  increased  in  area  of 
prevalence.  Compared  w-ith  the  average  for  December  in  the  10 
years,  1886-1895,  remittent  fever,  intermittent  fever,  consump- 
tion, diarrhoea,  pneumonia  and  erysipelas  were  less  prevalent. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consumption 
was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  December,  1896, 
at  202  places;  diphtheria  at  103  places;  scarlet  fever  sitS^  places r 
typhoid  fez'cr  at  71  places;  measles  at  40  places  and  zvhooping  cough 
^^  33  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported 
at  28  places  less;  diphtheria  at  24  places  more;  scarlet  fever  at  41 
places  more ;  typhoid  fez^er  at  5  places  less ;  measles  at  7  places  more 
and  wiiooping  cough  at  14  places  more  in  the  month  of  December, 
1896,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 
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Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,  Winona;  C. 
N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

St.  Paid,  215,000:  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
reports  for  December:  Deaths,  118 — 30  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  was  6.58.  Deaths  from  diphtheria,  6; 
typhoid  fever,  2;  consumption,  15. 

Minneapolis,  22.5,602:  H.  N.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  December:  Deaths,  146 — 51  under  five  years  of  age. 
j  Deaths  from  diphtheria,  10;  consumption,  9;  typhoid  fever,  27. 
Annual  death  rate,  7.76.     Death  rate  for  1896, 8.49. 

*'When  we  compare  this  ratio  with  that  of  some  of  the  oilier  large 
cities — Pittsburg,  13.9;  Cleveland,  13.76;  Cincinnati,  13.68; 
Brooklyn,  18.12;  Newark,  16.9;  Kansas  City,  10.76;  Boston, 
27.15;  Baltimore,  19.83 — it  is  seen,"  the  Commissioner  justifiably 
writes,  **that  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  This  low  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  Minneapolis  has  not  been  accomplished  without  great  work 
and  the  department  keeping  abreast  of  all  modern  sanitary  regula- 
tions. Citizens  should  learn  that  they  must  co-operate  with  the  de- 
partment in  observing  the  quarantine  in  all  contagious  diseases, 
and  by  so  doing  they  protect  themselves  and  save  others  from  con- 
tagion. We  should  not  contaminate  the  living  by  the  dead  by  en- 
couraging public  funerals  in  case  of  death  from  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. Every  citizen  should  encourage  cleanliness  and  assist  the 
health  officer  in  preserving  that  state  of  sanitation  that  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  good  health  of  all.  We  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  and  what  we  need  is  to  work  together." 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.  D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  Willis  P. 
King,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis y  570,000 — 31,000  colored.  M.  C.  StarkloflF,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  reports  for  December:  Deaths,  728 — 
214  under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria  (and  "croup"),  40: 
phthisis,  78;  typhoid  fever,  5;  total  from  zymotic  diseases,  73. 
Annual  death  rate  per  1,000:  White,  13.6;  colored,  43:  28.3.  Cases 
of  communicable  diseases  reported  during  the  month,  285. 

Kansas  City,  165,000:  George  A.  Coffin,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent, reports  for  December:  Deaths,  149 — ^45  under  five 
years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  7;  typhoid  fever,  1;  phthisis  (and 
tuberculosis),  20.     Annual  death  rate,  10.83. 

December  14 — January  6:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in 
Hopeton,  Wood  county,  and  McPherson. 
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Montana. — Helena  {Independent) ,  Dec.  8:  Typhoid  fez'er  con- 
tinues prevalent  in  Rimini, — Dec.  23 — January  6:  Diphtheria  re- 
ported prevalent  in  Spokane  and  Silver  Bow. 

Butte  (Miner,  December  i6):  A  survey  of  the  health  re- 
ports by  month  gives  the  following  record  of  contagious  dis- 
eases: In  January  there  were  7  reported  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  2  of  scarlet  fever;  in  February  2  of  diphtheria  and  2  of  scarlet 
fever  and  24  of  measles;  in  March  i  of  diphtheria;  in  April  10  of 
diphtheria,  3  of  scarlet  fever  and  20  of  measles;  in  May  5  of  diph 
theria;  in  June  20  of  diphtheria,  2  of  scarlet  fever  and  i  of 
measles ;  in  July  9  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  scarlet  fever ;  in  Sep- 
tember 15;  in  October  10;  in  November  14,  and  at  the  same  per- 
centage of  increase,  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  will  be  at  least  8 
in  December. 

The  annual  death  rate  in  Butte  is  only  13.3  per  thousand. 

Considering  its  limited  sewer  system,  its  sanitary  condition  is 
excellent,  and  its  drainage  is  perfect.  The  city  is  kept  free  from  all 
offensive  and  unsanitary  debris.  Meats,  poultry,  fruits,  etc.,  are  in- 
spected regularly,  and  all  such  found  unwholesome  is  sent  to  the 
crematorv. 

The  markets  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  milk  supply  of 
the  city  is  excellent.  The  ranches  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  the 
cows  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition.  Every  precaution  has 
been  exercised  in  contagious  diseases  to  prevent  further  spreading 
of  the  same.  Infected  houses  have  been  quarantined,  and  all  thor- 
oughly disinfected  before  the  quarantine  was  raised. 

Nebraska. — ^J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.  D.,  President,  Friend;  F.  D. 
Haldenian,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha,  140,452.  Reports  for  November:  Deaths,  94.  Death 
rate,  6.4. 

Commtmieable  diseases  reported:  Diphtheria,  40  cases,  seven 
deaths;. scarlet  fever,  15  cases,  one  death. 

Nimierous  cases  of  diphtheria  are  reported  (McCook  Courier)  at 
Clarkson,  in  the  northern  part  of  Colfax  county,  \v  here  it  has  been 
prevalent  since  early  in  the  fall,  that  community  having  been 
afflicted  with  the  malady  at  frequently  recurring  periods  for  several 
years.  Stringent  precautions  have  been  enforced  from  time  to  time, 
yet  the  disease  oftentimes  appears  and  carries  away  a  father's  and 
mother's  entire  group  of  children. 
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New  Hampshire. — G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President,  Concord; 
Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Concord. 

Manchester  {Unions  Dec.  25)  has  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria — 86 
cases  with  30  deaths  reported  within  a  month. 

Many  of  the  cases,  and  nearly  all  of  the  more  serious  ones,  have 
been  reported  from  the  little  settlement  sometimes  called  Chenette- 
ville,  just  below  the  city  dumps  at  the  lower  end.  The  residents 
there  are  very  much  incensed  at  the  way  garbage  is  being  deposited 
almost  in  their  very  dooryards.  They  attribute  the  large  number 
of  cases  of  measles  and  diphtheria  which  have  raged  in  their  vicinity 
entirely  to  the  old  sculch  deposited  near  their  houses  by  the  cit}' 
teams. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Hudson  County:  Jersey  City  and  vicinity,  338,671. — W.  W.Var- 
rick,  M.  D.,  President.  During  November  there  were  396  deaths, 
of  which  141  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  16.9 
per  1,000.  Diphtheria  caused  35  deaths;  scarlatina,  2;  typhoid 
fever,  3;  pneumonia,  45;  bronchitis,  8;  consumption,  44. 

Newark,  215,725:  Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  December  28:  Deaths,  320 — no  under  five  years 
of  age;  from  diphtheria,  20;  consumption,  39;  pneumonia,  35. 
Annual  death  rate,  18.0. 

Paterson,  105,040:  J.  L.  Leal,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
December:  Deaths,  72 — 48  under  five  years  of  age;  from  diph- 
theria (and  "croup"),  20;  consumption,  28;  pneumonia,  19; 
typhoid  fever,  16.  Annual  death  rate,  16.29  per  1,000.  Cases  of 
contagious  diseases  reported  during  the  month:  Scarlet  fever,. 
12;  diphtheria,  63 ;  typhoid  fever,  105. 

December  15 — January  5:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in 
Salem  and  Gloucester  counties,  Bridgeton,  and  Woodbridge;  scar^ 
let  fever  epidemic  in  East  Orange. 

New  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York; 
B.  T.  Smclzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

The  Secretary's  Bulletin  for  November  reports:  The  number  of 
deaths  for  the  month  7,888,  which  represents  a  death  rate  of  14.75 
per  1,000;  this  is  the  lowest  death  rate  for  years.  Compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  in  which  the  mortality  was  unusually  small, 
the  number  of  deaths  is  less  by  800;  there  were  500  fewer  deaths 
than  were  reported  in  November,  1895.     November  is  uniformly 
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the  month  of  lowest  mortality  in  the  year  in  this  State;  the  average 
daily  mortality  for  the  ten  preceding  months  of  this  year  has  been 
340,  while  that  of  this  month  was  265,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  an  average  daily  mortality  during  November  of  280. 
a  death  rate  of  15.75.  The  infant  mortality  is  unusually  low,  27.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  having  occurred  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  The  same  is  true  of  the  zymotic  mortality,  which  caused 
1 1.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  in  the  preceding  month  and  like- 
wise in  the  month  of  November,  1895;  13.0  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
were  from  these  causes.  From  all  the  diseases  of  this  class  the 
deaths  were  less  than  they  were  last  month  except  diphtheria, 
which,  however,  has  caused  fewer  deaths  than  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year.  It  has  increased  in  the  Maritime  and 
Hudson  Valley  districts,  and  most  of  the  districts  show  a  moderate 
increase;  the  number  of  reported  deaths  from  it  is  429,  and  the  lo- 
calities reporting  its  prevalence  are  New  Brighton,  Cohoes,  Hud- 
son, Ogdensburg,  Lyons,  I^den  in  Erie  county,  and  Warsaw, 
Wyoming  county.  Consumption  caused  the  unusually  small  num- 
ber of  876  deaths,  100  less  than  in  October  or  than  in  November, 
1895.  The  deaths  from  acute  respiratory  diseases  were  but  slightly 
increased  from  last  month  and  were  less  by  160  than  in  last  Novem- 
ber. From  local  diseases  generally  the  mortality  is  decreased. 
The  average  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  42  degrees,  the 
average  for  the  past  twenty  years  being  38  degrees.  There  was  a 
rainfall  of  3  inches,  which  was  near  the  normal;  westerly  and  gen- 
erally southerly  w'inds  prevailed. 

New  York  City,  1,995,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths, 
2,574 — 846  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  15.70.  Zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  112.65;  diphtheria,  127;  typhoid  fever, 
34;  consumption,  326;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  400;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  52. 

Report  for  the  year  1896:  Total  number  of  deaths,  41,652 — 16,- 
856  under  five  years  of  age.  There  were  103  deaths  from  influenza 
and  only  one  from  smallpox.  Diphtheria  caused  1,560  deaths  and 
pneumonia  5,402.  There  were  765  deaths  traceable  directly  to  sun- 
stroke,  70  to  homicide  and  380  to  suicide.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  was  1,767  less  than  in  1895.  There  were  20,513  marriages 
^"^  55*623  births.  The  number  of  vaccinations  by  the  officials  of 
the  Department  was  27,247. 

To  Control  Tubercular  Consumption. — ^January  12,  the  Board  of 
Health  made  public  one  of  the  most  important  reports  that  had  ever 
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been  brought  before  it.  It  dealt  with  the  prevalence  of  consump- 
tion in  this  city  and  was  made  by  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  patholo- 
gist and  director  of  the  Bacteriological  laboratory;  Dr.  T.  Mitchell 
Pruden,  consulting  pathologist,  and  George  B.  Fowler,  Commis- 
sioner of  Health. 

After  reviewing  what  had  been  done  by  the  Health  Department 
with  the  limited  resources  at  its  command  to  combat  the  disease,  the 
report  continues : — 

"But  the  time  has  now  arrived,  we  believe,  when  more  compre- 
hensive and  radical  measures  should  be  adopted  to  rapidly  and  ma- 
terially diminish  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  this 
city. 

*'Some  idea  of  the  enormous  sanitary  importance  of  the  subject 
is  obtained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  department  showing 
the  reported  cases  and  deaths  during  the  past  year.  Nearly  9,000 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  reported  to  this  department  and  nearly 
6,000  deaths  resulted  from  this  disease. 

"It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  cases  of  well 
developed  and  recognized  pulmonary  tuberculosis  now  exist  in  this 
city,  and  an  additional  large  number  of  obscure  and  incipient  forms 
of  the  disease.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  former  cases  consti- 
tute more  or  less  dangerous  centres  of  infection,  the  degree  of  dan- 
ger depending  in  each  instance  upon  the  intelligence  and  care 
which  is  exercised  in  the  destruction  of  the  expectoration. 

"It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  from  the  failure  to  safely  dis- 
pose of  the  sputum  of  consumptives  from  thirty  to  fifty  inhabitants 
of  this  city  daily  become  infected  by  tuberculosis,  and  of  these 
about  one-half  later  die  from  the  disease.  All  this  suffering  and 
death,  in  view  of  modern  scientific  knowledge,  we  know  to  be 
largely  preventable  by  the  efficient  enforcement  of  simple,  well  un- 
derstood and  easily  applied  methods  of  cleanliness,  disinfection  and 
isolation. 

"The  knowledge  now  at  command  regarding  the  methods  of  ex- 
tension of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  entirely  justifies  the  belief  that 
its  ravages  can  as  certainly  be  limited  by  proper  sanitary  control 
and  appropriate  treatment  as  can  other  infectious  diseases,  more 
acute,  more  dramatic,  and  more  readily  communicated,  but  at  the 
same  time  far  less  prevalent,  less  fatal,  and  incomparably  less  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

"We  fully  believe  that  with  proper  regulations  tuberculosis  may 
be  restricted  within  the  narrowest  bounds  and  eventually,  perhaps, 
almost  exterminated.  This  is  not  the  idle  dream  of  sanitary  en- 
thusiasts or  theorists,  but  is  a  conviction  founded  upon  the  most 
thorough  and  conclusive  experimental  investigations,  which  have 
been  amply  confirmed  by  practical  experience. 

"In  order  to  make  possible  such  restriction  in  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Health  Department  shall  as- 
sume a 
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MORE  COMPLETE  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  CONTROL. 

"This  requires — first,  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall 
make  possible  the  general  sanitary  supervision  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis under  well  defined  conditions  and  regulations,  differing 
in  many  respects  from  those  applied  to  other  more  readily  com- 
municable diseases;  second,  the  possession  of  such  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  suffering  from  it  as  shall  make  possible  the  re- 
moval, when  necessary,  of  those  who  are  dangerous  sources  of  in- 
fection. 

"From  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  officials  of  this  department 
have  encountered,  in  the  utter  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care 
of  consumptives,  an  obstacle  to  practical  success  so  great  and  so 
disheartening  that  we  feel  impelled  to  urge  our  conviction  that  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the  Health  Department  in 
this  matter  cannot  longer  be  adequately  sustained  without  the  im- 
mediate establishment,  under  its  direct  control,  of  a  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

"No  week  passes  in  which  the  officials  of  this  department  do  not 
encounter  many  instances  in  which  the  members  of  many  house- 
holds, numerous  inmates  of  crowded  tenement  houses,  employes 
in  dusty  and  ill-ventilated  workshops  and  many  others  are  exposed 
to  imminent  peril  from  victims  of  this  disease,  to  whom  either  the 
doors  of  our  overcrowded  public  institutions  are  closed  or  who  re- 
ject all  proffered  assistance  and  instruction,  and,  from  ignorance, 
indifference  or  inability  through  weakness  due  to  the  disease  scatter 
infectious  material  broadcast,  and  thus  diminish  their  own  chances 
for  recovery  and  imperil  the  health  and  safety  of  others.  In  such 
cases  the  sanitary  suggestions  of  the  Health  Department  inspect- 
ors are  now  futile  and  effective  action  impossible. 

"We  are  convinced  that  no  other  factor  is  so  potent  to-day  in 
perpetuating  that  ominous  death  list  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
as  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  poor  of  this  city 
stricken  with  this  malady. 

SOURCES  OF  DANGER. 

"The  best  medical  opinion  forbids  that  persons  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  treated  in  association  with  other  classes 
of  cases  in  the  general  medical  wards  of  general  hospitals. 

"The  special  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis now  existing  in  this  city  are  not  free  public  hospitals,  and  are 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  by  the  poor.  Much 
larger  numbers  than  formerly  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  sufferers 
are  forced  to  seek  admission  to  the  already  overcrowded  institu- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  as  other  doors  are 
closed  to  them,  so  that  further  provision  for  them  must  of  necessity 
be  made  by  the  city. 

"The  Department  of  Public  Charities  is  not  able  to  provide  sep- 
arate accommodations,  excepting  to  the  most  limited  extent,  even 
for  these  advanced  cases,  and  as  a  result  actual  isolation  does  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  municipal  institutions.      In  every  one  of  the 
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institutions  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  the  Department  of 
Correction  consumptives  are  found  occupying  beds  in  the  general 
wards  of  the  various  hospitals,  associating  with  healthy  prisoners 
in  the  cells  and  in  the  greatly  overcrowded  workrooms  of  tlie 
Workhouse  and  the  penal  institutions. 

"Many  of  these  cases,  as  we  know  from  careful  investigation,  are 
sources  of  actual  danger  to  their  associates.  No  precautions  what- 
soever are  taken  with  regard  to  the  expectoration  in  many  in- 
stances, and  everywhere  the  precautions  taken  are  utterly  insuffi- 
cient. 

'*A  communication  has  been  referred  recently  to  this  board  by 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Correction  regarding  numerous 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  exist  in  the  Workhouse, 
with  the  inquiry  whether  this  department  could  not  in  some  way 
wcarc  for  them.  An  investigation  has  shown  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  inmates  of  the  Work- 
house ;  that  these  are  in  part  in  the  hospital  and  in  part  among  the 
well  inmates  in  the  sewing  and  work  rooms,  which  are  badly  ven- 
tilated, dusty  and  excessively  overcrowded.  It  was  found  that 
in  these  rooms  there  were  no  sanitary  provisions  whatsoever  in  re- 
gard to  the  expectoration,  and  the  most  favorable  conditions  ex- 
isted for  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

**As  the  Health  Department  has  already  declared  its  conviction 
that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable  disease,  and  has 
taken  steps  looking  toward  its  prevention,  and  as  the  information 
at  hand  shows  that  it  is  far  more  fatal  than  any  other  communica- 
"ble  disease  with  which  the  board  has  to  deal,  and  destroys  each  year 
more  lives  than  all  the  other  communicable  diseases  together,  ii 
would  seem  self-evident  that  some  sufficient  and  far  reaching  meas- 
ures should  be  at  once  adopted  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
from  its  further  ravages. 

SPECIAL  HOSPITAL  WANTED. 

"The  importance  of  provision  for  the  separate  care  of  persons 
suffering  from  other  forms  of  communicable  disease  has  long  been 
•universally  admitted,  and  the  maintenance  of  separate  hospitals  for 
these  diseases  is  justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  thtr 
sanitary  measures  for  securing  public  safety.  There  are  most  ur- 
gent reasons  why  similar  measures  should  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

**We  believe  that  such  an  institution  in  charge  of  the  Health  De- 
partment would  secure  all  these  advantages,  without  encroaching 
in  any  way  upon  the  province  of  the  institutions  now  caring  for 
such  patients,  and  would  contribute  as  no  other  measure  can  to  the 
success  of  the  endeavor  of  the  department,  now  pursued  in  the  face 
of  hopeless  obstacles,  to  curtail  the  ravages  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  New  York. 

"There  is  no  disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  which  our 
T<nowledge  justifies  more  completely  the  conviction  that  it  is  abso- 
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liitely  preventable  and  that  it  can  be  stamped  out  by  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  simple,  well  understood  and  easily  applied  measures 
of  cleanliness,  disinfection  and  isolation.  These  measures,  fur- 
thermore, involve  no  hardship  to  the  individual ;  and  when  we  re- 
call that  even  w-ith  a  reduced  death  rate,  nearly  6,000  persons  died 
during  1896  in  this  city  from  tuberculosis,  the  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  is  evident. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE. 

**We  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend : — 

*' First — That  such  action  be  taken  by  the  Health  Board  as  seems 
necessary  and  proper  to  at  once  secure  the  provision  of  hospital 
accommodations,  under  its  charge,  for  the  care  of  the  poor  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  who,  as  active  sources  of  danger 
to  the  community,  may  properly  come  under  its  supervision. 

"Second — That  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  Sanitary  Code  de- 
claring that  tuberculosis  be  officially  considered  a  communicable 
disease,  and  formulating  regulations  under  which  its  sanitary  sur- 
veillance shall  be  exercised. 

"Third — That  all  institutions  in  this  city  which  admit  and  treat 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  subjected  to  regular  and  syste- 
matic inspection  by  officials  of  this  board,  and  that  specific  regula- 
tions be  established  for  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  in  accord 
with  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Sanitary  Code. 

"Fourth — That  the  scope  of  the  measures  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  methods  to  be  taken  for  its  prevention,  be  enlarged 
and  a  closer  sanitary  supervision  be  maintained  over  individuals 
suflfering  from  this  disease  in  the  densely  populated  tenement  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  crowded  workshops  and  public  buildings  of  this 
citv." 

The  significance  of  this  report  and  the  probable  action  of  the 
Board  has  awakened  universal  interest,  and  some  surprising  criti- 
cism by  physicians  who  would  apparently  persuade  the  people  that 
the  men  who  of  all  others  have  given  most  thought  to  the  subject 
and  presented  the  most  indubitable  facts  with  regard  to  it,  know  the 
least  about  it  and  are  the  least  worthy  of  reliance  for  its  judicious 
management.  This  is  no  sudden  or  precipitate  action  by  the  board. 
But  the  contrary,  after  several  years'  devotion  to  the  subject  and  in 
response,  as  it  were,  to  the  now  universal  belief  that  tubercular  con- 
sumption is  an  infectious  and  preventable  disease.  And  moreover, 
that  the  measures  contemplated  for  its  prevention  are  based  upon 

practical  knowledge. 

The  presumptU)n  of  some  of  the  critics  that  the  special  hospitals 
contemplated  are  to  be  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  portions  of  the  city — or  in  the  city  at  all — ^is  certainly 
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without  warrant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York  to  justify  such  criticism  as  has  been  passed 
upon  this  proposition  by  some,  even  prominent  physicians  and  jour- 
nalists. 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths,  1,480 — 
497  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  16.27.  Frqm  zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  130.00;  diphtheria,  109;  typhoid  fever, 
16;  consumption,  160;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  235;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  21. 

Quaranfine  proper  when  the  public  health  is  in  danger. — ^The  ap- 
pellate division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  December  15,  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  on  appeal  of  William  H.  Smith  against  Dr.  Z. 
Taylor  Emery,  Health  Commissioner,  carried  up  on  appeal  by  the 
latter.  In  1894  Mr.  Smith  sued  Dr.  Emery  in  the  Supreme  Court 
for  false  imprisonment  and  secured  a  verdict  for  $500.  The  com- 
missioner took  an  appeal  and  the  appelate  division  handed  down  a 
decision  reversing  the  judgment  and  ordering  a  new  trial.  The 
plaintiff  had  a  store  in  the  eastern  district  when  the  smallpox  scare 
in  April,  1894,  was  at  its  height.  Dr.  Shelling,  one  of  the  Health 
Department  physicians,  called  upon  Smith  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  vaccinate  him.  Smith  refused  to  do  so  and  quarantine  was 
threatened.  A  police  officer  was  stationed  in  front  of  his  door  next 
day  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  afternoon  following,  when 
he  was  released  by  Justice  Gaynor  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Then  he  brought  the  action.  The  Health  Commissioner  claimed 
that  the  statute  gave  him  authority  to  protect  the  city  from  conta- 
gion. Smith  refused  to  be  vaccinated,  he  lived  in  the  infected  dis- 
trict and  traveled  about  a  great  deal.  The  defense  offered  to  intro- 
duce evidence  to  show  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  March,  April 
and  May  of  1894,  but  it  was  excluded,  wrongfully,  as  the  appelate 
division  holds.  If,  the  court  says,  he  was  exposed  the  quarantine 
was  proper,  otherwise  not.     Such  evidence  was,  therefore,  proper. 

Buffalo,  350,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths,  309 — ito 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  10.59.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  174.20;  diphtheria,  30;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  59;  consumption,  26. 

Rochester,  170,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths,  179 — 46 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  12.64.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  133.30;  consucption,  21;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  23. 
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Albany,  100,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths,  149 — ^40  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  17.88.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  166.67;  typhoid  fever,  3;  diphtheria,  15. 

Syracuse,  100,000. — Report  for  November:  Deaths,  118 — 37  un- 
der five  years.  Death  rate,  14.16.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  125;  consumption,  16;  acute  lung 
diseases,  21. 

Hornellsville,  Jatnestown,  Corning  and  many  other  large  villages 
and  small  cities  are  in  a  dilemma  over  the  decision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pour  their  sewage  into 
running  streams.  The  Jamestown  News  warns  the  people  of  that 
city  against  expending  $60,000  for  sewers  leading  to  Cassadaga 
Creek  with  such  a  decision  staring  them  in  the  face.  The  question 
of  sewage  disposal  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly  and  will  not  down. 

North  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
lem; Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

December  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  24  towns,  with  ag- 
gregate populations  of  81,972  white  and  59,513  colored,  for  the 
month  of  November.  Deaths,  70  white,  80  colored.  Death  rates, 
respectively:  10.2,  16.1,  12.7.  The  chief  causes  were:  From 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  14;  consumption,  34;  typhoid  fever,  8;  ma- 
larial fever,  3 ;  pneumonia,  7. 

North  Dakota. — December  24 — ^28 :  Diphtheria  reported  prev- 
alent in  Edgeley;  scarlet  fever  epidemic  in  Abercrombie, 

Onich. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D.,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus.  Dr.  J.  C.  Crossland,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  has  been  appointed  member  of  the  State  Board,  to  succeed 
Dr.  S.  P.  Wise,  whose  term  has  expired. 

Cincinnatti,  350,000:  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
reports  for  December:  Deaths,  502 — 132  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate,  17.21  per  1,000;  from  diphtheria,  26;  typhoid  fever, 
15;  consumption,  57;  pneumonia,  44. 

Clrjeland,  330,279:  J.  L.  Hess,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  December:  Deaths,  371 — 143  under  five  years.  From  diph- 
theria, 24;  typhoid  fever,  9;  consumption,  21;  pneumonia,  34. 
Death  rate,  13.23. 

Toledo,  137,780:  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  December:  Deaths,  117 — 35  under  five  years  of  age.  Death 
rate,  10.19. 
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Oklahoma. — An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  is  reported  in  Woods 
county,  and  it  is  made  impossible  of  extinction  by  the  crim- 
inal neglect  and  interference  of  a  number  of  faith-cure  people. 
They  ignore  quarantine  orders,  and  hold  meetings  in  houses  where 
the  disease  exists.  They  have  opposed  the  approach  of  physicians 
to  patients,  so  that  force  has  become  necessary  to  obtain  access  to 
the  sick.  In  one  instance  when  a  physician  had  brought  a  boy 
through  the  worst  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  nurse  was  obliged 
to  go  to  another  case,  the  father  refused  to  give  the  medicines  left 
or  follow  any  of  the  instructions,  and  the  boy  died  of  blood  poison- 
ings the  family  and  friends  sitting  around  and  praying,  but  doing 
nothing  to  relieve  his  suffering.  Several  other  deaths  have  oc- 
curred under  similar  conditions. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793:  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  four  weeks  ending  December  26.  Deaths,  1,547 — ^492 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  127;  typhoid  fever,  51 ; 
consumption,  160;  pneumonia,  229. 

December  17 — ^January  6:  Diphtheria  reported  prevalent  in 
Braddock,  Murrysville,  Easton,  in  many  coke  villages  in  Dunbar 
township,  in  Chester  county,  Bridgeton  and  throughout  Lacka- 
wanna county.  Typhoid  fever  continues  prevalent  in  the  su- 
burbs of  Coatsville. 

Dr.  WilHam  H.  Ford,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  fully 
endorses  {Press,  January  14)  the  recommendations  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  with  regard  to  consumption. 

Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick  has  prepared  a  table  which  shows  in  a 
general  way  how  the  local  mortality  list  in  Philadelphia  has  de- 
creased since  Dr.  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in 
1882.  In  that  year  the  population  of  the  city  was  886,529,  and  the 
deaths  were  2,809.  I^  1^95  *he  population  was  1,163,864,  but  so 
great  were  the  strides  science  made  in  the  battle  against  consump- 
tion that  the  deaths  were  only  2,524. 

According  to  the  report  of  Health  Officer  Stulb  there  were 
23,982  deaths  in  this  city  during  1896,  an  increase  over  the  num- 
ber of  1895  o^  186.  Of  the  chief  causes  of  death  there  were  from 
consumption  2,524;  pneumonia,  2,696;  heart  disease,  1,405;  diph- 
theria (and  "croup"),  908;  apoplexy,  824;  marasmus,  933;  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  688;  bronchitis,  528;  cancer,  676;  typhoia 
fever,  402. 
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Pittsburg y  280,000:  Report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  Decem- 
ber 26:  Deaths,  353 — 126  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever, 
15;  consumption,  26;  diphtheria,  12.     Death  rate,  16.3. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence. 

"Mofithly  Bulletin,  December,  1896,"  summarises  the  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  State  with  their  classified  causes  for  June,  July,  August^ 
and  September.  Total  numbers  for  the  four  months  respectively : 
560,  814,  778,  546;  from  communicable  diseases  (except  tubercu- 
losis), 177,  152,  147,  136;  tuberculosis,  76,  80,  76,  67.  Diphtheria 
(from  towns)  monthly,  June  to  November,  49,  53,  44,  69,  121,  1 14; 
typhoid  fever  (from  towns)  monthly,  June  to  November,  13,  19, 
45>  S3»  30,  31 ;  scarlet  fever  (from  towns)  monthly,  June  to  Novem- 
ber, 30,  26,  28,  33,  45,  92. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — white,  28,870;  colored, 
36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  two 
weeks  ending  December  12:  Deaths,  65 — ^45  colored.  Under 
five  years  of  age,  21.  Annual  death  rate — white,  18.0;  colored, 
32.0:  25.93. 

South  Dakota. — Deadwood  Times,  December  5:  Typhoid  fever 
is  prevalent  in  Lead, 

Tennessee. — ^J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.  D.,  President,  Nashville;  J, 
Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  reports :  The  principal  diseases,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  greater  prevalence  in  the  State  for  the  month  of 
November  were:  Lung  diseases  acute,  typhoid  fever,  malarial 
fever,  consumption,  la  grippe,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, measles,  croup,  chicken-pox,  rheumatism,  dysentery  and 
mumps. 

Texas. — R.  M.  Swearingin,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer's  re- 
port for  the  year  1896  comprehends  the  details  of  the  Smallpox  out- 
break among  the  negroes  at  Eagle  Gap  in  July,  1895,  its  spread  to 
other  places,  and  to  the  latest  case  reported  in  the  State,  August, 
1896.  Total  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  period,  211, 
with  2T  deaths. 

Consumption  is  recognized  as  being  infectious,  and  health  officers 
are  urged  to  such  action  as  will  tend  to  restrict  and  prevent  it.  In 
this  connection  he  endorses  the  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Michigan :  "That  hereafter  consumption  and  other  dis- 
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eases  due  to  bacillus  tuberculosis  shall  be  included  in  the  official 
list  of  diseases  dangerous  to  public  health,  requiring  notice  by 
householders  and  physicians  to  the  local  health  officer  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  recognized.  The  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Baker,  in  giving  notice  of  the  resolution,  adds  the  following  foot 
note : 

"  *In  this  resolution  the  question  of  isolation  of  the  patient  is  not 
mentioned.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  to  the  local  health  authorities 
the  location  of  each  case  of  this  most  dangerous  disease  with  the 
view  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  patient  reliable  information  how 
to  avoid  giving  the  disease  to  others,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  most 
endangered  information  how  to  avoid  contracting  the  disease.' 

"The  promulgation  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  at  first  seems  an 
ungenerous  blow  at  those  who  deserve  our  tenderest  consideration, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  condemned  by  thousands  of  good  men  and 
women,  related  to  those  afflicted  by  ties  of  friendship  and  consan- 
guinity, but  the  necessity  for  bold  and  active  measures  is  impera- 
tive, and  sanitarians  cannot  permit  sentiment  or  sympathy  to  inter- 
fere. 

*'The  rigid  rules  enforced  against  epidemic  diseases  need  not  be 
employed  nor  resorted  to  in  the  management  of  consumptives,  but 
their  apartments  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  health  officials, 
and  germicidal  agents  should  be  continuously  used  to  render  them 
innocuous." 


He  reviews  the  quarantine  stations,  of  which  happily  there  has 
been  little  use  during  the  past  year,  and  recommends  some  needful 
repairs, 

Utah.— ^a/^  Lake  City,  48,076:  W.  T.  Dalby,  M.  D.,  Health 
Commissioner,  reports  for  December:  Deaths,  50;  from  typhoid 
fever,  6;  consumption,  3;  bronchitis,   3;  pneumonia,   5.     Death 

rate,  8.57.     Diphtheria  is  prevalent  in  Lehi. 

• 

Washington'. — Seattle,  Health  Officer's  report  for  November: 
Deaths,  37.  From  typhoid  fever,  2  (22  cases  reported);  diph- 
theria, 2;  tuberculous  diseases,  5.     Death  rate,  7.40. 

\'ermont. — C.  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland;  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  M,  D.,  Secretary,  Richford. 

Burlington,  December  18:     Diphtheria  reported  prevalent. 

West  Virginia. — ^W^  P.  Ewing,  M.  D.,  President,  Charleston; 
N.  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Martinsburg. 
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.Mounts villc,  _lanuar>'  5.  The  most  persistent  and  long-continued 
scourge  of  diphtheria  ever  known  is  reported  from  the  little  town  of 
CaliSf  on  Wheeling  creek,  in  Marshall  county.  The  disease  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  hamlet  last  June,  and  it  has  raged  ever 
since.  In  the  time  intervening  there  have  been  over  150  cases  and 
30  deaths.  Some  persons  have  had  the  disease  twice,  and  whole 
families  have  been  wiped  out  by  it. 

Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President,  Milwaukee;  U. 
O.  B.  Wingate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Mikvaukee,  260,000:  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  reports  for  December:  Deaths,  345 — 144  under  five 
years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  25;  consumption,  35.  Annual 
death  rate,  15.92  per  1,000. 

THE  ORIENTAL  PLAGUE. 

What  has  been  the  particular  inciting  cause  of  the  recent  out- 
break of  plague  in  Bombay,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  No  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  inviting  conditions  prevailed  unusu- 
ally. The  disease  has  prevailed  there  before,  but  so  long  since  that 
the  conditions  common  to  it  have  probably  been  neglected — condi- 
tions no  more  common  to  Bombay,  however,  than  to  some  other 
Asiatic  communities,  indeed  to  some  European  communities  as 
well,  and  there  are  several  American  cities  not  above  reproach  in 
this  regard,  where  the  authorities  constantly  indulge  conditions 
favorable  to  the  introduction  of  epidemic  disease  with  never  a 
thought  apparently  that  the  same  conditions  are  a  perpetual  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  people  by  the  introduction,  or  it  may  be  the 
revival — ^as  appears  in  this  case— -of  the  less  common  and  excep- 
tionally devastating  pestilence ! 

Our  health  authorities  generally  appear  to  be  sanguine  that  the 
plague  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  But 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  germ  disease,  infectious  as  well 
as  contagious,  and  that  however  vigilant  our  port  physicians  may 
be,  the  possibility  of  its  being  introduced  by  means  of  infected  ma- 
terial certainly  exists — and  the  more  when  favored  by  inviting  con- 
ditions, and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  cholera. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  one  of  England's 
foremost  sanitarians,  that  in  the  several  visitations  of  cholera  to 
England,  "it  has  generally  attacked  those  towns  and  houses  which 
offered  to  it  the  best  inducements  to  visit  them  in  their  filth,  decay- 
ing refuse,  crowded  and  dirty  population,  bad  water,  damp,  polluted 
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soil,  or  any  other  of  those  conditions  which  lead  to  bad  healtli  in  a 
population,  and  which,  when  cholera  is  absent,  afford  an  evidence 
of  their  existence  by  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  ty- 
phoid and  other  fevers,  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc.,"  to  w^hich 
diphtheria  may  be  added  as  being  more  devastating  than  any  one  of 
the  group. 

Plague  is  historically  known  as  a  once  common  deadly  pestil- 
ence, which  had  so  long  lain  dormant — under  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern sanitary  measures — until  four  years  ago  when  it  suddenly 
broke  out  in  Askabad  and  carried  off  1,303  out  of  a  population  of 
30,000,  and  subsequently  broke  out  in  Hong  Kong,  that  some  su- 
perficial students  were  wont  to  consider  it  extinct. 

But  the  more  attentively  plague  is  studied,  the  more  evident  it 
appears  that,  like  other  germ  diseases,  it  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  existence  of  mankind.     Indeed  the  more  attentively  the  history 
of  pestilential  diseases  generally  are  studied,  in  relation  with  mod- 
ern biological  science,  the  more  certain  it  appears  that  not  a  single 
one  of  them  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  same  and  all  exist  to-dav,  i» 
one  form  or  another,  as  ever  have  existed,  and  they  are  equally 
liable  to  assert  themselves  under  the  same  conditions  as  their  wont 
at  any  period  in  their  history.     They  are  perpetuated  by  germs,  and 
these,  like  all  living  things,  grow  only  at  the  expense  of  the  food 
with  which  they  are  provided.     Their  viability  depends  more  or  less 
upon  the  presence  of  oxygen  (though  some  can  do  without  it),  the 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture,  the  degree  of  temperature,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  agencies — antiseptics,  germicides,  etc.,. 
and  other  conditions  yet  beyond  our  ken.     But  their  seeds — the 
spores  of  disease  germs,  as  of  other  bacteria — are,  of  all  thinjj^s 
viable,  the  most  persistent.     Indeed  so  long  as  they  do  not  encoun- 
ter congenial  conditions  for  development,  so  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned in  the  absence  of  destructive  agencies,  germ  spores  are  prac- 
tically immortal.     They  everywhere  abide  putrescible  matter  con- 
taining  nitrogen  as  their  condition  of  development,  maturity  and 
propagation. 

LEPROSY  IN  COLOMBIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  from  Panama, 
November  25,  reports  a  public  meeting  at  that  place,  protesting 
against  a  bill  recently  presented  in  Congress  at  Bogota,  to  make  the 
Island  of  Coiba  (near  Panama,  off  the  coast  of  this  department)  a 
general  asylum  for  all  the  lepers  in  the  republic,  which  probably 
number  25.000. 
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Speeches  were  made  by  prominent  persons  disapproving  of  the 
project.  Those  present  indorsed  the  speakers.  The  meeting 
lasted  about  two  hours,  and  was  exceedingly  orderly,  all  allusions 
to  local  or  national  politics  having  been  left  out  of  the  question. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Lazaretto  in  question 
stated  in  its  circular  of  September  that  the  bill  then  before  Congress 
would  soon  become  the  law  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  place  des- 
tined and  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  would  be  the  Island  of 
Coiba. 

Out  of  the  nine  departments,  or  States,  that  form  the  Republic  o£ 
Colombia,  the  Department  of  Panama  is  the  only  one  where  leprosy 
exists  on  a  very  small  scale.  In  this  city  it  may  be  said  that  leprosy 
as  a  disease  does  not  exist.  Whereas,  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  republic,  especially  in  the  Departments  of  Santander,  lolima 
and  Boyaca,  there  are  between  25,000  and  30,000  affected  with  this 
terrible  and  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases,  Panama  standing  in  pro* 
portion  to  about  J  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  people  of  this  city  wonder  why  this  department,  the  most 
important  in  the  republic,  and  this  city  especially,  which  is  re- 
presented as  being  the  looking-glass  and  reception  room,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  have  been  selected  of  all  other* 
to  be  the  place  of  exile  for  those  affected  with  this  terrible  disease, 
from  which,  so  far,  Divine  Providence  lias  so  mercifully  spared  the 
isthmus  soil.  The  people  here  are  much  in  earnest  about  this 
question,  and  can  see  no  economic  or  humane  reason  why  Coiba 
should  be  used.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  project  is  not  only 
isthmus  soil.  The  people  here  are  much  in  earnest  about  this 
fancy,  to  last  a  few  months  or  years ;  it  is  to  last  centuries,  perhaps 
ages.  The  cost  of  erection  might  be  less  in  this  department,  where; 
the  transportation  of  material  is  cheaper,  but  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  transportation  of  lepers  from  the  interior  of  the  republic 
to  this  section  of  the  country  would  seemingly  offset  all  advantages 
that  the  isthmus  may  afford. 

The  Government  would  have  to  have  two  steamers  for  the  trans- 
portation of  lepers,  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  those  on  or  near 
that  coast,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  for  those  in  Southern  Col- 
ombia, as  no  steamship  company  having  its  interest  and  the  welfare 
0^  its  passengers  at  heart  would  undertake  the  regular  conveyance 
o{  the  lepers. 

Were  the  Government  able  to  compel  the  railroad  company  to 
transport  lepers  across  the  isthmus,  there  is  no  place  where  they 
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could  be  lodged  in  this  city  while  awaiting  to  be  conveyed  to  Coiba. 

The  estimate  of  30,000  as  the  actual  number  of  persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy  is  probably  rather  lower  than  higher.  In  his  Consu- 
lar report  in  1890,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  British  Consul  at  Bo- 
gota states  that  a  well-known  physician  of  Bogota  had  in  an  arti- 
cle in  The  Medical  Review  of  that  city  estimated  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  Departments  of  Boyaca  and  Santander  at  one-tenth  of 
the  inhabitants!  This,  however,  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Consul,  regards 
as  highly  exaggerated,  and  puts  the  entire  number  in  the  republic 
at  somewhere  betwen  20,000  and  30,000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  six  years  have  passed 
since  1890,  and  that  all  reports  go  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  then 
increasing.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Hicks,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  England, 
practicing  at  Bogota,  wrote  to  the  British  medical  journals  thu?: 
"The  local  authorities  have  called  attention  to  the  alarming  spread 
of  leprosy  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  districts  in  which  the 
disease  was  formerly  unknown  it  has  appeared  to  spread  with  great 
rapidity." 

DEATH  RECORD  IN  THE  COAL  MINES. 

The  record  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  reported  to  the  New  York  Herald,  January  3d,  shows  that 
in  all  497  lives  were  lost;  1,804  men  were  injured,  some  of  them  seri- 
ously, and  as  a  result  of  these  disasters  225  widows  and  571  orphans 
have  been  added  to  the  lengthening  list  of  the  helpless  and  the  desti- 
tute who  are  made  so  because  of  the  perils  incident  to  this  industry. 

It  is  only  when  some  awful  catastrophe,  like  the  recent  Twin 

Shaft  disaster,  occurs  that  the  outside  public  obtains  a  glimpse  of 

the  hazardous  work  of  mining;  but  the  danger  is  always  imminent 

and  the  waste  of  human  life  continuous  through  these  anthracite 
valleys. 

When  men  are  crushed  to  death  in  twos  or  threes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  falls  of  roof  or  explosions  of  gas,  which  are  frequent, 
it  attracts  but  little  attention ;  still  the  death  list  for  the  year  makes 
a  grim  showing  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness that  receives  but  scant  notice  in  computing  the  cost  of  mining^. 
I  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  the  mine  inspectors  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  they  are  full  of  tragic  import.  They  show  that 
within  that  comparatively  brief  period  1,327  men  were  killed  out- 
right and  4,780  were  maimed  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania. These  sad  happenings  left  633  widows  and  1,75^ 
orphans  to  be  cared  for  by  the  various  poor  boards  and  charitable 
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organizations  of  the  region.  And  this  goes  on  year  after  year  with 
almost  unvarying  regularity.  The  lives  lost  in  1894  numbered 
439;  in  1895,  391,  and  in  1896,  497. 

Laws  have  been  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  for  improved 
ventilation  and  a  systematic  inspection  of  the  mines,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  diminution  of  the  death  rate,  which  is  simply  appaU- 
ing  when  considered  as  a  feature  of  a  peaceful  and  essential  in- 
dustry. 

The  work  of  mining  affords  but  a  poor  recompense  at  best  in  re- 
cent times  to  those  who  expose  their  lives  to  its  perils,  and  when 
the  strong  man  who  is  the  sole  support  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  or 
of  aged  parents,  is  struck  down  at  his  toil,  destitution  is  immedi 
ately  added  to  the  grief  of  those  who  depended  on  him  for  their 
daily  bread. 

In  view  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  mine  accidents  of  this 
region,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  permanent  fund  be  created  for 
the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  miners.  This  fund  could 
easily  be  obtained  by  a  tonnage  tax  of  one  or  two  cents  a  ton  on  the 
output  of  anthracite,  without  causing  hardship  in  any  quarter. 
There  is  precedent  for  it  in  the  tonnage  tax  of  three  cents  a  ton  im- 
posed on  anthracite  during  the  war,  and  repealed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  session  of  1879.  On  an  output  of  50,000,000  tons  a  year 
a  tax  of  two  cents  would  yield  $1,000,000,  and  that  sum  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mr.  William  Connell,  of  this  city,  recently  elected  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Lackawanna  district,  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  such  a  fund  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Connell  is  the  largest  indi- 
vidual coal  operator  in  the  region,  a  man  of  keen  sympathies  and 
charitabe  impulses,  and  if  he  should  take  up  this  matter  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  make  it  a  success. 

An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  to  create  such  a  fund  by  means  of  a  light  tonnage  tax  on 
coal.  Such  a  fund  would  render  unnecessary  the  frequent  appeals 
for  help  that  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  relatives  of  the  mine 
victims  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  many  a  miner's  widow  and 
her  orphans  from  the  poorhouse. 

As  to  whether  there  are  any  diseases  peculiar  to  the  miner's  calling, 
there  is  evidence  that,  with  one,  or  perhaps  tw'o,  exceptions  (Coal 
Trade  Journal),  there  are  none  such.  These  exceptions  are  an 
affection  of  the  eye,  termed  "nystagmus/'  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
that  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  usually  goes  by  the 
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name  of  miner's  asthma.  Nystagmus,  although  not  a  prevalent 
affection,  is  one  with  well-marked  symptoms  directly  traceable  to 
the  posture  of  the  collier  while  at  work. 

The  symptoms  are  oscillation  with  more  or  less  of  a  roUing  mo- 
tion of  the  eyeballs,  giddiness,  with  headache,  and  the  appearance 
of  objects  moving  in  a  circle,  or  lights  dancing  before  the  eyes. 

In  severe  cases  the  person  affected  may  stumble  and  be  so  much 
inconvenienced  as  to  be  obliged  to  stop  work.  Dr.  Simeon  Snell, 
of  Sheffield,  has  given  this  disease  special  attention  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  has  published  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which 
show  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  nystagmus  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  those  underground  workmen  who  are  engaged  in 
holing  or  undercutting  coal,  and  is  due  to  the  miners'  habit  of  look- 
ing upwards  above  the  horizontal  line  of  vision,  and  more  or  less 
obliquely  while  at  work  lying  on  his  side.  It  has  been  observed 
also  in  firemen  and  others  who  have  occasion  frequently  to  exam- 
ine the  roof,  turning  the  eyes  obliquely  while  doing  so.  Any  other 
occupation  in  which  the  person  may  habitually  turn  the  eyes  up- 
ward and  sideways  will  induce  nystagmus. 


THE  PASTEUR  MONUMENT. 


It  has  been  decided  to  erect  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Paris  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Pasteur.  Statues  or  busts  will  also, 
no  doubt,  be  located  at  his  birthplace  and  in  other  cities.  The 
Paris  committee  has,  however,  wisely  determined  that  the  statue 
obtained  through  international  effort  shall  be  located  at  Paris, 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of  his  countrymen  and 
also  by  the  greatest  number  of  his  admirers  from  other  lands.  The 
Paris  committee  has  for  honorary  members,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  his  cabinet,  together  with  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  most  prominent  officials,  scientists  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens  of  France.  The  active  members  of  the  committee 
are  J.  Bertrand,  President,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  J.  Simon,  Vice- 
President,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science;  Grancher,  Secretary, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

The  Paris  committee  has  kindly  extended  the  opportunity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in  this  tribute  of  appreciation 
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and  love,  and  have  authorized  the  organization  of  the  Pasteur 
Monument  Committee  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  urge  anyone  to  subscribe.  The 
contributions  of  Pasteur  to  science  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
were  so  extraordinary,  are  so  well  known  and  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  America,  that  our  people  only  need  the  opportunity 
in  order  to  demonstrate  their  material  interest. 

Committee :  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman;  Dr.  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz, 
President  of  and  representing  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, Chief  Chemist  Biochemic  Laboratory,  Secretary;  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Sternberg,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Treasurer;  Dr.  J.  Rufus  Tyron,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Navy;  Dr. 
Walter  Wyman,  Surgeon-General  U.S.  M.  H.  Service ;  Prof.  S.  F. 
Emmons,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  representing  the  Geological 
Society;  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  President  of  and  representing  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington ;  Dr.  Wm.  B.  French,  re- 
presenting the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Hon. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  President  of  and  representing  the  National 
Geographical  Society;  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Assistant  Entomologist 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  Entomological 
Society;  Dr.  Ch.  Wardell  Stiles,  Zoologist  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  representing  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington. 

A  Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Francis  H.  Rankin,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  is  proposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  free  bed  for  children  in 
the  Newport  General  Hospital,  and  already  numerous  contribu- 
tions have  been  received. 
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WHAT     FOGS     ARE. 

A  convenient  though  not  strictly  scientific  classification  of  fog 
types  is,  sea  or  coast  fog,  valley  or  hill  fog,  and  town  or  dust  fog. 
The  last-named  has  been  given  the  euphonic  designation  nebuln 
puhrerea.  It  is  an  artificial  rather  than  natural  condition.  The 
Rev.  Clement  Ley,  who  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  cloud 
study,  says,  in  his  book  on  ''Qoudland,"  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe  nebula  pulverea  is  occasionally  so  thick  as  to  obscure  almost 
totally  the  sunlight,  and  in  Abyssinia-  has  led  to  the  tradition  that 
the  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  was  in  reality  an  unusual  "*dust 
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fog."  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  so  much  in  different  fogs 
that  the  terms  **dry"  and  ''wet"  are  used,  the  scientific  name  of  the 
latter  being  nebula  stillans.  In  wet  fog  the  particles  are  apt  to  be 
larger  than  in  dry  fog.  A  still  further  division,  due,  we  believe,  to 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott,  is  anti-cyclonic  fog,  or  fog  in  which  no  rain 
falls,  while  the  temperature,  generally  low  in  the  morning,  contm- 
ues  to  rise  during  the  day;  and  cyclonic  fog,  in  which  rain  does 
occur,  while  the  temperature  remains  about  stationary.  Before 
leaving  these  town  fogs  we  may  notice  the  part  played  by  them  in 
affecting  the  health  of  the  community.  Mr.  Scott  has  given  figures 
showing  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  for 
some  of  the  more  memorable  fogs  of  London.  We  have  room  for 
but  one  of  the  many  periods  he  gives.  From  January  26  to  Febru- 
ary 6,  1880,  London  experienced  eight  days  of  fog.  The  average 
temperature  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  26^  Fahrenheit. 
The  total  death  rate  was  48.1  per  thousand,  a  rate  unequalled  since 
the  last  cholera  epidemic,  and  there  were  no  less  than  1,557  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  direct  relationship  even  where  the  statistics  are  care- 
fully gathered,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  town  fogs  are 
unwholesome.  Indirectlv  thev  affect  the  health  of  the  communitv 
in  a  way  few  would  imagine.  A  town  fog  is  an  excellent  trap  for 
noxious  gases,  holding  them  close  to  the  ground.  Dr.  R.  Barnes, 
studying  this  question,  found,  by  inspection  of  gas  plants  near  Lon- 
don, that  in  foggy  weather  the  escaping  gas  was  held  in  concen- 
trated form  in  and  near  the  works.  There  are  other  sources  of 
contamination  in  foul  emanations  from  the  ground,  sewers,  etc. 
On  clear,  bright  days,  even  if  no  wind  is  blowing,  the  law  of  diffu- 
sion of  gases  acts  more  effectively,  and  helps  disperse  the  gases. — 
From  "Fog  Possibilities,"  by  Alexander  McAdte,  in  Harper's 
Magai:ine  for  January. 

CONDITIONS    FAVORING    CONSUMPTION. 

The  germs  of  this  disease  cannot  obtain  a  foothold  until  the  re- 
sistive powers  of  the  tissues  have  been  reduced.  There  must  be 
not  only  the  seed  but  the  soil.  This  impaired  power  of  resistance 
mav  be  the  result  of  heredity,  and  this  influence  in  the  causation  of 
disease  is  seldom  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  history  of 
consumption.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  a  single  case 
introduced  into  a  long  and  sound  ancestry  has  vitiated  the  stock 
forever.     How  unfortunate  that  such  matters  are  so  little  consid- 
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ered  in  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage!  It  is  not  that  the  disease 
is  inherited,  but  the  vulnerable  tissues,  the  feeble  resistive  powers, 
render  the  offspring  an  easy  prey  to  the  ubiquitous  bacillus.  This 
weakness  often  shows  itself  by  a  tendency  to  become  ill  from  slight 
causes,  a  sickliness,  not  by  any  means  to  be  confounded  with  merely 
a  lack  of  robustness  or  strength.  One  organ  or  part  of  the  body, 
frequently  the  mucous  membrane,  is  usually  more  prone  to  become 
affected,  and  the  beginning  of  the  disease  can  often  be  traced  to  an 
attack  of  some  slight  ailment.  Not  only  the  children  of  consump- 
tive parents  may  show  these  characteristics,  but  also  those  of  par- 
ents generally  enfeebled,  or  whose  ages  are  widely  separated,  or 
who  are  closely  related  by  blood,  or  of  a  mother  who  has  previously 
boine  a  number  in  quick  succession.  Even  when  heredity  is 
sound,  the  same  condition  is  sometimes  induced  by  coddling,  by 
improper  feeding,  by  attacks  of  acute  disease,  or  by  want  and  dis- 
tress. In  growing  children,  a  bad  carriage  of  body  may  act  injuri- 
ously by  contracting  and  deforming  the  chest.  The  stooped  posi- 
tion which  boys  sometimes  assume  in  bicycle-riding  should  be 
discouraged  for  this  reason. — From  "Consumption  and  Consump- 
tives," by  William  L.  Russell,  M.  D.,  in  Applcion's  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  for  January. 

THE  MILLS  LODGING  HOUSES. 

In  the  ordinary  type  of  New  York  lodging  house  men  sleep  in 
great  dormitories  where  there  can  be  neither  privacy  or  decency. 
In  Mr.  Mills'  hotel  each  man  will  be  provided  with  a  private  room, 
having  a  window  opening  either  on  the  street  or  on  the  great  inter- 
ior court.  Each  room  will  be  comfortably  and  cleanly  furnished. 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  magnificent  system  of  baths,  laundries 
where  lodgers  may  wash  their  own  clothing,  footbaths,  washrooms, 
etc.;  also  drying-rooms  where  men  coming  in  with  wet  clothing 
may  have  it  dried  for  wear  in  the  morning.  There  will  be  great 
kitchens  and  ample  restaurant  facilities. 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  social  requirements  of  the 
men.  Commodious  and  well-equipped  reading,  writing,  games, 
and  music  rooms  will  be  provided.  In  fact,  everything  possible 
will  be  done  to  make  a  real  home  for  men,  keeping  them  out  of 
saloons  and  other  evil  resorts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the. 
prosperity  of  the  saloons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  by  far  more 
attractive  and  comfortable  than  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  entire  cost  of  healthy,  comfortable  homes 
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and  lodging  houses  for  the  entire  working  population  of  New  York 
could  be  paid  for  from  the  resulting  saving  in  the  liquor  bills  and 
reduced  hospital,  asylum,  charity,  and  prison  expenses. 

It  is  expected  that  twenty  cents  a  night  will  be  charged  for  rooms, 
with  baths,  laundries,  etc.,  free  of  charge  to  guests,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  most  experienced  that  on  this  basis  the  enterprise  will 
prove  a  decided  financial  success. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  Mr.  Mills,  who  has  an  able  and 
sympathetic  coadjutor  in  his  son,  Mr.  Ogden  Mills,  is  determined 
that  these  houses  shall  be  confined  to  the  worthy  class  of  men  who 
need  such  a  home — sober,  industrious  men  of  the  most  limited 
means.  These  hotels  will  not  be  congenial  places  for  the  "tramp" 
and  "bum." — From  "Model  Lodging  Houses  for  New  York,"  in 
January  Reznew  of  Reviews. 

Causes  of  Degeneracy  in  Small  Towns. — In  the  January 
number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  Professor  Frank  W. 
Blackmar  has  an  illustrated  article  entitled  "The  Smoky  Pilgrims," 
which  is  a  study  of  a  single  degenerate  tribe  in  a  western  city.  The 
importance  of  such  studies  is  hinted  at  in  the  opening  paragraph: 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  large  cities  are  the  great  centres  of 
social  corruption  and  the  special  causes  of  social  degeneration, 
while  rural  districts  and  country  towns  are  quite  free  from  immoral 
influences.  It  is  held  that  the  tendency  of  social  life  in  a  large  city 
is  downward,  and  that  of  country  life  is  upward.  No  doubt  that 
the  congregation  of  a  large  population  in  a  city  has  a  tendency  to 
develop  in  a  geometrical  ratio  certain  criminal  and  pauper  condi- 
tions which  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  or  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts, where  life  moves  less  rapidly  and  over-crowding  is  less  ap 

parent.  Yet  the  country  has  its  own  social  evils  and  social  re- 
siduum; for  while  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  may  be 
in  themselves  redeeming  features  of  social  improvement,  it  takes 
something  more  than  these  to  make  a  healthy  social  atmosphere. 
The  limits  of  industry  are  as  certain  in  the  country  as  in  the  city, 
and  if  more  seek  labor  than  are  able  to  find  it  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
economic  over-crowding.  While  this  over-crowding  is  less  marked, 
a  man  without  a  place  in  the  world  is  as  much  crowded  out  when 
the  broad  fields  are  before  him  as  in  the  large  city,  amidst  the  rush 
of  hurrying  industry.  While  the  country  has  some  advantai^s 
over  the  city  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
it  may  appear  after  all  that  social  degeneration  in  the  country,  if 
not  quite  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in  large  cities,  according  to 
the  population,  moves  with  accelerating  ratio. — University  of  Chi- 
cago Press. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.* 


BY  GEORGE  M.  STERNBERG. 


Sanitary  science  is  a  branch  of  medicine  based  upon  chemical 
and  physiological  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  by  the  pains- 
taking researches  of  a  host  of  investigators  who  have  determined 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  airwe  breathe,  the  water  we  drink, 
the  food  we  eat  and  the  nature  of  the  harmful  impurities  found  in 
these;  it  teaches  us  the  difference  between  healthful  indulgence  in 
food,  exercise,  mental  activity,  etc.,  and  those  excesses  which 
lower  the  vital  resisting  power  and  establish  a  predisposition  to 
disease.     Preventive  medicine,  which  is  a  broader  term,  if  we  re- 
gard the  beneficent  results  accomplished,*  must  be  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  therapeutics.     Where  thousands  have  been  saved  by  the 
timely  administration  of  suitable  medicines,  or  by  the  skilfully 
performed  operation  of  the  surgeon,  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
saved  by  preventive  medicine.     And  preventive  medicine  is  to-day 
established  upon  a  strictly  scientific  foundation.     If  our  practice 
was  pari  passu  with  our  knowledge,  infectious  diseases  should  be 
almost  unknown  in  civilized  countries,  and  those  degenerative 
changes  in  vital  organs  which  result  from  excesses  of  various 
kinds  would  cease  to  play  a  leading  part  in  our  mortuary  statistics. 
But  while  our  knowledge  is  still  incomplete  in  some  directions, 
and  while  individual  communities  constantlv  fail  to  act  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  well-established  laws  of  health  and  the  scientific 
data  which  furnish  the  basis  of  preventive  medicine,  the  saving  of 
life  directly  traceable  to  this  knowledge  is  enormous. 


*  Abstract  from  "Science  and  Pseudo-Science  in  Medicine"  (Science,  Feb.  5),  read  before 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  December  15. 1896. 
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Smallpox  no  longer  claims  its  victims  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers except  in  communities  where  vaccination  is  neglected;  the  last 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  occurred  nearly 
twenty  years  ago;  cholera  has  been  excluded  from  our  country 
during  the  last  two  wide-spread  epidemics  in  Europe,  and  its 
ravages  have  been  greatly  restricted  in  all  civilized  countries  into 
which  it  has  been  introduced;  the  deadly  plague  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  is  no  longer  known  in  Europe,  and  the 
prevalence  of  typhus  (so-called  'spotted'  or  'ship  fever')  has  been 
greatly  limited.  Typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis  and  diphtheria  are 
still  with  us  and  claim  numerous  victims,  but  we  know  the  specific 
cause  of  each  of  these  diseases;  we  know  where  to  find  the  bacteria 
which  cause  them  and  the  channel  by  which  they  gain  access  to 
the  human  body;  we  know  how  to  destroy  them  by  the  use  of  dis- 
infecting agents  ('antiseptics');  and  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  we 
have  recently  discovered  a  specific  mode  of  treatment  which  when 
promptly  applied  reduces  the  mortality  from  this  dread  disease  to 
a  comparatively  small  figure. 

The  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  carrying  out  of 
modern  antiseptic  methods  in  surgical  and  obstetrical  practice  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  extended  remark. 

Sir  Edward  Arnold,  in  an  address  delivered  at  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital, upon  "Medicine,  Its  Past  and  Future,"  says: 

"One  of  the  highest  authorities  already  quoted  has  furnished  a 
calculation  of  the  salvages  of  life  effected  even  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  reign  by  the  commencing  improvements  in 
preventive  and  curative  medicine.  In  the  five  years  from  1838  to 
1842,  London  with  an  average  population  of  1,840,865  persons, 
had  an  average  annual  mortality  of  2,557  ^^  every  100,000.  In 
the  five  years  from  1880  to  1884  the  average  metropolitan  popula- 
tion was  3,894,261,  and  the  average  annual  death  rate  2,101  in 
100,000.  A  calculation  will  show  that  these  figures  represent  a 
saving  or  prolonging  of  lives  during  that  lustrum  to  the  number 
of  96,640.  The  mean  annual  death  rate  has  now  been  reduced  to 
a  point  lower  than  shown  in  these  figures.  It  was  22.16  per  i,ooa 
for  England  and  Wales  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  it 
is  to-day  better  than  19.0  per  1,000,  while  in  Her  Majesty's  army 
and  navy  the  diminution  of  mortality  apart  from  deaths  from  war- 
fare has  proved  even  more  remarkable,  and  in  India,  where  we 
used  to  lose  69  per  1,000  yearly,  this  has  been  reduced  to  16  per 
1,000." 


HYGIENIC  SELF-DEFENSE.* 


By  the  Bev.  Babbi  Yoobsangeb,  San  Fbancisoo,  Cal. 


Last  summer's  agitation  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  our  city  has 
resulted  in  an  appropriation  in  favor  of  that  department  that  ex- 
ceeds the  previous  year's  appropriation  by  $30,000.  The  Board  of 
Health  doubtless  feels  that  with  this  additional  money  it  can  judici- 
ously introduce  certain  reforms,  which  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  are  sorely  needed. 

We  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  generosity  of  our  city  fathers 
was  the  outcome  of  their  convictions,  or  the  result  of  public  pres- 
sure by  sensible  tax-payers,  who  insist  on  this  wise  and  necessary 
expenditure.  We  thank  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  We  give  their 
compliance  with  the  members'  wishes  our  public  commendation, 
and  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  our  venerable  Aldermen 
may  hereafter  always  understand  the  wisdom  of  liberal  appro- 
priations for  objects  that  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  pubHc, 
without  the  interference  of  public  meetings  or  long-footed  peti- 
tions. 

Just  this  much  by  way  of  prelude  or  introduction.  The  public 
health  is  a  proper  subject  for  public  discussion.  It  is  more  import- 
ant than  politics.  The  campaign  for  gold  or  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent fades  into  insignificance  before  this  pregnant  subject.  Health, 
sanitation,  hygiene  are  subjects  we  may  hope  some  day  to  be 
deemed  as  important  as  the  three  R's  in  the  curriculum  of  public 
education.  The  secret  of  public  health  is  the  knowledge  of  every 
individual  to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  who  not  only  desires  to 
live  Jong,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  prolong  his  life;  after  the  common- 
wealth understands  the  means  of  attaining  the  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  citizen,  we  may  bow  to  a  community  that  proceeds  intelli- 
gently in  the  path  of  public  duty,  which  must  result  in  lasting 
happiness. '  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  intelligent  means  to 
live  long.  Without  calling  into  play  the  dubious  adage  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  we  may  discreetly  say  that 
self-defense  is  a  private  and  public  duty,  and  an  expression  of  civil 
virtue.     We  have  learned  that  a  community  may  defend  itself 

*  Lecture  on  "  Our  Public  and  Private  Enemies,"  at  the  Temple  Emann-El,  San  Franolsco. 
October  10. 1896. 
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against  foreign  assaults  by  devising  fortresses  and  armaments  that 
shall  be  a  bar  ingress  or  capture.  We  know  that  the  ancient  castle 
always  stood  on  a  miniature  island,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which 
was  the  first  line  of  defense  against  an  inimical  force. 

We  also  recommend  the  acquisition  of  the  so-called  manly  art, 
the  art  of  self-defense,  which  enables  the  weak  man  to  parry  with 
skill  and  dexterity  the  assaults  of  brute  force.  If  we  learn  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  physical  aggression,  why  not  learn  also  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  enemies  of  health.  If  we  steel  our 
muscles  to  keep  out  the  enemy  and  drill  our  young  men  to  become 
a  defense  of  power,  why  should  we  not  drill  our  minds  to  understand 
the  means  by  which  disease  and  pestilence,  destruction  and  pre- 
mature death  can  be  kept  away  from  our  homes?  The  trouble  with 
the  generality  of  the  people  is  that  they  dread  an  enemy  only  when 
he  is  nigh.  Most  citizens  are  unconscious  of  danger  until  they  hear 
the  bombs  whistling  in  the  air.  They  do  not  believe  in  cholera 
until  the  first  victims  are  carried  to  the  grave.  They  do  not  believe 
in  death  until  it  strikes  home.  The  experience  of  others  is  insuf- 
ficient to  teach  them,  and  yet  that  is  the  best  teacher — experience, 
the  record  of  which  makes  the  history  of  nations — to  guide  us  in 
determining  that  the  battlefield  takes  not  as  many  victims  who  died 
before  their  time,  as  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  man,  the  two  grim 
messengers  of  death,  who  come  in  stealth  and  often  disguise  them- 
selves in  the  most  charming  attire  and  lure  the  unwitting  to  their 
destruction. 

OUR  INDIFFERENCE  TO  DANGER. 

Wt  need  to  learn  the  art  of  hygienic  self-defense.  I  stated  above 
that  the  secret  of  public  health  was  the  knowledge  of  every  individ- 
ual to  take  care  of  himself.  Unfortunately,  that  maxim  is  strongerin 
theory  than  in  application,  for  most  people,  liberally  speaking, 
cither  do  not  know  or  are  too  weak  morally  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. If  the  prolongation  of  life  is  a  civil  duty  there  are  more 
suicides  than  we  wot  of.  The  lives  of  suicides  are  prematurely 
closed  by  their  ignorance  or  their  folly.  We  commit  suicide  with 
eating  and  drinking.  We  cram  our  bodies  with  too  much  poor, 
unwholesome  fare,  poison  food;  as  to  drinking,  we  stab  our  bodies 
with  alcoholic  poniards,  and  whilst  we  toast  the  delights  of  exhilar- 
ation we  are  slowly  bleeding  to  death.  We  commit  suicide  with 
our  vanities  and  follies;  we  make  day  of  night,  and  night  of  day 
with  highway  robbery  of  rest  and  excessive  abuse  of  our  vital 
forces.     We  commit  suicide  with  our  love  raiment,  our  love  of 
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adornment,  because  our  mirror  is  a  traitor,  bidding  us  resort  to 
poisons  to  appear  beautiful. 

We  deem  a  public  opium  fiend  a  suicide,  and  the  man  also  who  in 
a  moment  of  insane  despair  cuts  the  thread  of  life  with  arsenic  or 
with  prussic  acid,  yet  many  of  us  take  these  poisons  through  the 
pores  of  skull  and  face,  ignorant  that  though  the  deed  be  of  slow 
fruition  the  crime  is  of  equal  degree. 

SOME  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  ENEMIES. 

We  commit  suicide  through  our  ignorance  of  the  defined  law  of 
cleanliness  that  deems  clean,  pure  homes,  clean,  pure  persons,  as 
well  as  healthy  minds,  the  text  of  religious  inquiry  into  the  means 
by  which  every  person,  and,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  persons — 
which  is  the  community — can  prolong  life.  It  is  this  ignorance, 
this  suicidal  ignorance,  that  decimates  the  community.  I 
say  to  you  that  the  grim  spectre  death  is  a  hypocrite  who  laughs 
at  our  follies.  We  believe  that  he  is  rampant  on  the  battlefield, 
where  his  scythe  mows  down  men  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
or  in  infested  cities,  where  his  grim  emissaries  do  similar  harm 
and  act  as  pallbearers  to  stricken  numbers.  But,  meanwhile, 
we  do  not  realize  that  in  the  aggregate  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  cleanliness  does  mere  harm  to  life  than  the  dread 
public  evils — disease,  famine,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  de- 
nominated. Our  public  enemies  are  impure  food,  polluted  air,  im- 
pure water,  and  these  enemies  come  to  afflict  us,  not  only  through 
our  ignorance,  but  through  the  greed  and  unholy  love  of  gain  of 
our  fellow  men  in  the  populist  communities  of  the  world.  That 
love  of  gain  does  wholesale  murder  as  much  as  if  men  opposed 
each  other  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  but  with  much  less  justifica- 
tion, if  any  exists  at  all ;  for  in  the  latter  we  may  discover  the  result 
of  passion  that  obscures  or  drowns  reason  and  reduces  the  combat- 
ants for  the  nonce  to  the  low  level  of  beasts;  but  in  the  former  there 
is  deliberation,  malice  aforethought  and  cold,  heartless  calculation 
to  draw  wealth  from  death  and  gold  from  the  grave.  The  highest 
penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  they  who  for  love  of  wealth  poison 
the  food  whereby  man  lives.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  such 
murderers  in  our  midst.  They  thrive  on  the  misery  their  dread  acts 
produce;  they  reduce  the  public  health,  increase  the  mortality  by 
their  nefarious  practices;  they  sell  milk  from  diseased  cows;  they 
sell  unwholesome  tainted  meat;. they  mix  flour  with  impure  sub- 
stances; they  send  decayed  vegetables  into  the  homes  of  our  poor; 
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they  trade  diseased  poultry  for  good  money;  they  build  homes  on 
sand  foundations;  they  sell  poisonous  nostrums  to  the  foolish,  who 
believe  that  every  quack  can  bring  them  health ;  they  do  murder  in 
a  hundred  ways,  and  not  only  that,  the  community  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  extent  of  the  crime,  and  our  Supervisors  gave  but  a 
reluctant  consent  to  a  brief,  but  courageous,  war  against  such  evil, 
compared  to  which  the  moral  evils  that  infest  our  community  are 
as  pygmies  compared  to  cloud-reaching  giants. 

Have  we  no  obligations  in  respect  to  such  evil?  Shall  we  not 
defend  ourselves?  Shall  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  danger  and  only 
open  them  when  it  has  reached  our  own  doors?  Shall  we  decline  to 
interfere  because  we  are  not  yet  stricken,  or  because  we  have  the 
means  to  avoid  the  danger? 

Friends,  these  are  our  private  and  public  enemies.  Take  notice 
of  them.  Our  private  enemies  have  not  overtaken  us;  their  author- 
ity cannot  reach  us,  and  the  moral  law  avenges  itself,  but  as  re- 
gards our  public  enemy,  the  creation  of  a  competent  and  intelligent 
authority  cannot  only  reduce,  but  drive  them  out  of  existence.  Such 
an  authority  is  a  public  self-defense.  It  is  our  fortune  to  bar 
enemies  from  without  or  within,  for  we,  on  this  peninsula  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  are  so  situated  that  without  caution  we  may  fall  vic- 
tims even  to  foreign  invaders  of  our  health. 

The  main  duty  of  an  intelligent  community  is  to  surround  itself 
with  such  safeguards  as  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  mortality 
of  its  citizens,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average  duration 
of  life. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  death 
rate  in  London  was  40.01  in  the  thousand.  At  that  time,  now  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  population  of  the  English  metro- 
polis could  not  have  exceeded  half  a  million.  At  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  sixty  years  ago,  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
24.01  in  the  thousand,  and  is  now  reduced  to  19.01,  which  makes 
England  the  healthiest  country  in  the  world.  These  simple  figures 
tell  a  story  that  every  community  ought  to  know.  They  mean  that 
a  proper  supervision  of  health,  a  proper  inspection  of  the  sanitary 
systems,  organized  to  examine  into  food,  and  proper  vigorous  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  the  physical  forces  of  the  citizens 
and  their  children  must  necessarily  tend  to  arrest  the  processes  of 
disease,  the  increase  of  premature  death,  and  must  promote  the 
longevity  of  the  people.  And  if  London,  the  heart  of  the  world, 
can  so  prosper,  every  other  community  can  likewise.    London  and 
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its  suburbs  have  now  five  millions  of  people.  In  the  heart  of  the  old 
city  people  live  so  packed  together  that  the  public  health  officials 
are  compelled  to  measure  out  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  indes- 
pensable  to  any  single  person.  Thousands  live  in  squalor,  in 
poverty,  lacking  wholesome  food,  and  are  given  to  stupifying 
drinks,  and  are  neglectful  of  their  persons;  thousands  are  so  poor 
that  they  subsist  only  on  the  rejected  food  of  the  better  classes. 
Thousands  are  so  miserable  that  they  lack  the  common  necessaries 
of  Hfe. 

Under  such  depressing  circumstances  it  requires  the  greatest 
public  care,  the  most  expert  knowledge  of  sanitation  to  keep  out 
disease.  Disease  reaps  its  dreadful  harvest  in  large  cities.  Infec- 
tion runs  like  wildfire  from  house  to  house,  or,  like  the  angel  of 
death  in  Egypt,  passes  the  threshold  of  the  elect  only:  and  yet, 
London  is  the  healthiest  city  in  Europe.  Why?  E^ecause  its  author- 
ities felt  the  deep  responsibility'^  of  caring  for  this  mass  of  humanity, 
from  the  midst  of  which  might  grow  out  destruction  and  death  to 
every  home  of  the  kingdom.  This  care  expresses  itself  in  many 
ways.  One  of  these  ways  is  called  inspection.  Citizens,  rich  or 
poor,  must  submit  to  a  system  of  supervision  that  demands  obedi- 
ence to  general  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness.  That  system  in  its 
manifold  ramifications  inspects  everything:  the  home  itself,  its 
sanitary  condition;  the  health  of  its  inmates,  the  food  they  absorb, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  their  health  and  cleanliness. 

WHERE  RICH  AND  POOR  ARE  EQUAL. 

Sir  John  Simon,  the  eminent  statistician,  says,  correctly :  "It  can- 
not be  too  loudly  proclaimed  that  efficient  administration  of  sani- 
tary laws  is  among  the  best  helps  that  can  be  given  to  the  poorer  . 
classes  of  the  population,  and  those  authorities  who  negligently 
fail  of  their  duties  in  such  administration  are  among  the  worst 
oppressors  of  the  poor." 

This  applies  not  to  London  only,  but  to  every  great  city,  to  every 
center  of  population.  Proper  inspection,  proper  administration  of 
sanitary  laws  insures  longevity. 

Surgeon-General  Sternberg  says  that  "It  is  well  known  to  the 
health  officials  that  the  mortality  from  preventible  disease  is 
greater  than  that  caused  by  cholera  or  yellow  fever  in  countries 
where  these  diseases  prevail  habitually." 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  sanitation  is  in 
the  South.    You  know  how  dreadfully  our  fair  Southern  cities  were 
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periodically  afflicted  with  yellow  fever.  Since  1878,  eighteen  years 
ago,  not  a  trace  of  the  yellow  fever  itself  has  been  experienced,  be- 
cause the  citizens  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  terrible 
scourge  can  be  kept  beyond  the  confines  of  our  land  by  a  proper 
administration  of  sanitary  laws,  by  exclusion  from  without  of  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  in  contact  with  the  plague,  and  by  a  due 
observance  of  the  laws  of  personal  cleanliness  and  diet,  as  well  as 
by  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  cities  and  com- 
munities, and  every  home  therein. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  world,  with  a 
death  rate  of  but  nineteen  in  the  thousand,  because  its  sanitary  ad- 
ministration is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  And  New  York, 
with  its  congested  districts  of  unfed  and  sweltering  people,  would 
be  a  hotbed  of  disease  were  it  not  for  its  magnificent  system  of 
inspection  and  sanitation.  With  such  virtuous  examples  before 
us,  what  mav  be  our  dutv? 

THE  GOOD  WORK  SHOULD  NOT  STOP. 

It  appears  that  our  first  duty  lies  in  upholding  the  important 
position  of  our  Board  of  Health,  and  in  strengthening  their  hands 
to  the  end  that  they  may  introduce  in  our  city  every  matter  that  has 
by  experience  conduced  to  the  health  of  communities  elsewhere. 
A  gallant  fight  has  been  made  by  them,  not  only  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  proper  inspection  of  milk,  but  of  other  food  and  drink;  but 
the  gopd  work  surely  should  not  end  there.  Our  city  is,  virtually 
speaking,  open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  as  essential,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset  that  we  should  defend  ourselves  against  the 
enemies  of  health  as  against  the  enemies  of  our  peace.  An  armed 
fleet  entering  the  Golden  Gate  to  reduce  this  free  American  city  to 
ruin  cannot  do  us  as  much  harm  as  a  lax  quarantine  system,  where- 
by the  plagues  from  the  East  may  be  introduced  as  they  were  in- 
troduced in  1849,  ^"d  inflict  damage  upon  us  that  cannot  be  cal- 
culated in  money.  A  bombardment  of  the  city  may  reduce  our 
homes  and  churches  to  ruins,  but  they  can  be  restored.  Life  itself 
never  comes  back  again,  and  if  any  graves  would  be  opened  in  this 
community  as  the  result  of  negligent  supervision  of  our  port  of 
entry  or  careless  defense  of  our  rights  in  this  matter,  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  upon  our  Supervisors,  as  well  as  upon  all 
who  have  the  care  of  the  citizens  entrusted  to  them.  It  seems  not 
only  right,  but  dutiful,  that  the  citizens  should  exercise  at  least  as 
intelligent  care  in  the  appointment  of  a  competent  Board  of  Health 
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as  they  do  in  the  election  of  officers,  and  it  seems  advisable  that  a 
portion  of  that  enthusiasm  that  is  wasted  in  poUtital  campaigns 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  means  whereby  the  community  can 
remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vital  strength. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  always  see  the  necessity  of  asserting 
ourselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  defenses,  and  I  say 
again  that  this  is  as  important  a  measure  of  public  defense  as 
any  that  may  come  from  any  possible  enemy  abroad. 

Not  to  go  into  the  matter  any  further,  the  citizens  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Board  of  Health  needs  the  utmost  discretionary 
powers  in  order  that  the  health  of  our  community  may  be  pre- 
served ;  in  order  that  imposition  be  punished ;  in  order  that  greed 
be  revenged,  and  in  order  that  a  moral  tone  might  prevail  that 
shall  at  all  times  protest  against  the  carelessness  and  the  negligence 
which  were  so  well  exposed  during  the  preceding  months.  With 
healthy  homes,  healthy  schools,  food  protected  against  the  criminal 
love  of  gain  of  producers  who  would  dilute  or  spoil  it,  we  may  be 
able  to  witness  the  time  when  the  mortality  of  our  great  city  shall 
be  still  further  reduced.  For  this  can  be  done.  We  perhaps  rely  a 
trifle  too  much  upon  our  favored  location,  upon  the  winds  that 
strike  this  peninsula  and  purify  the  atmosphere ;  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  favorable  location  is  safe  against  man's  crime,  man's 
ignorance,  man's  self-deception  or  man's  imhallowed  desire  to 
destroy  the  health  of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  gaip. 

We  may  hope  to  see,  therefore,  not  only  inspectoris  of  milk,  but 
inspectors  of  food,  of  meat,  flour,  vegetables;  inspectors  stationed 
on  the  four  roads  leading  to  the  city,  inspectors  of  slaughter-houses, 
and  of  bakeries;  inspectors  of  homes  as  well  as  of  public  highways; 
so  that  by  the  aid  of  intelligent  sanitation  this  great  city  of  San 
Francisco  may  fall  in  line  with  the  great  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
earth  in  Europe  and  in  America  as  a  splendid  example  of  that 
municipal  care  that  not  only  preserves  the  peace  but  also  the  health 
of  its  citizens  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  only  be  at  peace  with  one 
another,  but  live  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  has 
given  them. 


A  MAN  recently  drank  a  pint  of  yeast  in  mistake  for  buttermilk. 
He  rose  three  hours  earlier  than  usual  next  morning. — "Tid-Rits." 


MENTAL  FATIGUE  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


For  several  years  the  subject  of  mental  fatigue  in  secondary 
schools  in  Germany  has  been  discussed  with  much  show  of  ardor, 
and  school  authorities  in  that  country  have  frequently  been  as* 
sailed  for  expecting  too  much  work  of  the  juvenile  brain.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  science  of  hygiene,  feeling  themselves  called  upon 
to  substantiate  these  charges,  subjected  some  schools  to  a  rigid 
test.  Leo  Burgerstein,  of  Vienna,  and  others,  notably  Professor 
Hoepfner,  of  Berlin,  were  successful  in  presenting  statistical  re- 
sults which  were  in  every  way  reliable,  because  scientifically  ob- 
tained and  tabulated.  Professor  Burgerstein  presented  his  results 
in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  called  the  "fatigue  curve,"  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Hygiene  in  London  (1892),  and  at  other 
places;  and  Hoepfner  published  in  1893  a  little  book  in  which  he 
presented  the  results  arrived  at  accompanied  with  very  impressive 
language.  Both  gentlemen  are  practical  school  men;  and  their 
words  and  figures  made  a  deep  impression.  Later  Professor 
Kraepelin  published  a  work  on  the  "Limits  of  mental  capacity  in 
youth"  (1894),  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  before  mentioned  tests, 
and  added  others,  reviewing  the  question  with  great  erudition  from 
a  physiological  and  psychological  standpoint.  This  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  statement  that  the  German  high  schools,  both 
classical  and  modern,  make  demands  upon  the  mind  which  youth 
cannot  live  up  to  without  serious  injury  to  health,  has  naturally 
created  an  opposition  which  deserves  to  be  heard,  inasmuch  as 
overpressure  has  often  been  said  to  exist  when  on  various  occa- 
sions comparisons  were  instituted  in  this  country  between  Ger- 
man and  American  schools.  Dr.  Gustav  Richter,  a  man  of  great 
erudition  and  practical  experience,  gives  voice  to  the  opposition 
in  an  article  published  under  the  caption  "Instruction  and  mental 
fatigue"  in  "Lehrproben  and  Lehrgange," -Halle,  Germany.  His 
arguments  are  the  more  acceptable  since  they  are  advanced  with 
candor  and  laudable  impartiality.  An  extract  from  his  article  is 
here  inserted.     Dr.  Richter  says  : 


*  Abstract  from  Report  of  WilliHm  T.  Harris.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  CommiBsioner  of  Edacatiou. 
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The  opponents  of  our  present  school  system,  ever  since  Lorin- 
ser's  famous  book  appeared,  have  used  the  catchword  "mental  fa- 
tigue'' as  a  weighty  argument  against  the  organization  of  the 
entire  system  of  secondary  schools.  In  numerous  pamphlets 
caused  by  the  fierce  educational  struggle  raging  in  Germany,  evi- 
dences for  and  against  this  assumed  fact  have  been  furnished,  and 
new  material,  statistical  and  otherwise,  has  been  published  which 
urged  school  authorities  everywhere  to  counteract  by  real  or 
assumed  improvements  and  revisions  of  the  courses  of  study,  the 
dangerous  excess  of  demands  upon  the  youthful  brain.  Neverthe- 
less, a  solution  of  the  burning  question  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

No  investigator  has  been  able  to  state  the  laws  of  mental  growth 
in  the  age  of  development  other  than  in  general  lines;  nor  has 
anyone  been  able  so  clearly  and  distinctly  to  define  the  beginning 
of  fatigue  and  the  statics  of  mental  capacity  for  the  different  steps 
of  the  juvenile  period  of  development  so  that  schools  could  derive 
from  them  useful  regulations  for  the  minutiae  of  practical  work. 
In  reply  to  Preyer*s  essay  on  "Natural  Science  and  School"  I  have 
emphasized  that  no  single  professional  science  as  such  can  have  the 
privilege  of  determining  aims  and  methods  of  school  education, 
but  that  only  to  pedagogy  can  be  given  the  right  to  do  that,  it 
being  the  general  science  of  education.  But  I  have  acknowledged 
that  pedagogy  must  listen  to  other  sciences  and  use  them  as  sup- 
plementary sciences.  With  reference  to  natural  sciences,  I  said: 
"They  must  state  the  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  from  the 
various  fields  of  science  necessary  for  general  foundation  of  higher 
study.  This  is  a  task  which,  though  it  may  seem  simple,  is  by  no 
means  accomplished  with  unanimity  by  the  representatives  of 
higher  education.  Second,  natural  science  must  give  us  the  con- 
ditions and  laws  of  physical  development,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible 
in  connection  with  that,  also  of  psychical  development.  From 
this  may  be  derived  the  right  to  supervise  the  schools  from  a  medi- 
cal standpoint,  and  to  examine  with  reference  to  hygiene  the  build- 
ings and  everything  pertaining  to  them." 

The  first  of  these  two  tasks  Lothar  Meyer  has  earnestly  tried  to 
perform.  The  second  task  has  recently  been  tried  by  Emil  Kraep- 
elin,professor  of  psychiatry  in  Heidelberg.  His  work, entitled  "Con- 
cerning Mental  Labor"  (jena,  G.  Fischer,  1894),  is  an  eminently 
useful  one,  because  in  place  of  glittering  generalities,  such  as  "ex- 
cessive demands  upon  the  gray  substance  of  the  young  brain,"  and 
"excessive  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the  undeveloped  brain," 
he  offers  scientifically  gathered  facts  which  represent  tests  and  ob- 
servations beyond  criticism.  And  yet  his  conclusions  are  wrong. 
How  that  is  possible  will  be  seen  if  we  review  his  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience. 

He  first  investigates  the  limits  of  mental  capacity  in  youth. 
School  (he  says)  makes  daily  demands  for  a  certain  measure  ot 
brain  work  without  being  convinced  that  the  juvenile  brain  is  able 
to  perform  such  work  without  serious  injury.     We  send  the  ship 
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out  upon  the  open  sea  without  a  trial  trip,  that  is  to  say,  without 
knowing  whether  it  will  be  seaworthy.  In  order  to  obtain  reliable 
information  concerning  this  we  must  examine  the  conditions  of 
fatigue  in  children. 

The  author  starts  out  with  the  tests  made  with  adults.  He 
says: 

,  That  which  we  can  determine  with  great  accuracy  is  the  work- 
ing power  of  the  individual  in  simple  mental  performances.  To 
measure  them  we  may  utilize  a  number  of  small  tasks  of  equal 
difficulty,  and  problems  to  be  solved  within  a  given  time,  as,  for 
instance,  counting  of  letters,  reading,  memorizing  rows  of  num- 
bers, syllables  and  words,  a  continuous  adding  of  simple  numbers, 
and  similar  work  All  this  work  was  carefully  examined  by  him, 
but  he  only  gives  us  the  result  obtained  in  adding  numbers.  The 
persons  tested  were  students  in  the  university,  assistant  professors, 
young  men  who  were  of  nearly  equal  education  and  age.  In  exer- 
cise books  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  professor  made 
them  add  without  interruption  the  figures  printed.  When  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  was  reached  the  hundreds  were  omitted  and  the 
addition  of  units  were  continued.  At  intervals  of  five  minutes  a 
signal  with  the  bell  was  given,  and  a  line  was  made  under  the  figure 
added  last.  When  the  results  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  many 
numbers  in  periods  of  five  minutes  each  person  had  added.  This 
clearly  showed  the  degree  of  velocity  with  which  different  persons 
work.  This  result  will  be  found  in  every  kind  of  simple  action. 
The  difference  in  individual  capacities  will  plainly  show  up.  This 
kind  of  test  simply  proves  the  individuality  of  personal  capacity 
and  nothing  else. 

Common  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  performance  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  exercise  one  has  in  it  The 
rapidity  in  adding  will  increase  with  every  test,  until  a  certain 
limit  is  reached  beyond  which  this  velocity  cannot  be  increased  by 
exercise. 

The  extent  of  capacity  for  exercise  seems  to  the  author  to  be  a 
general  quality  of  the  individual.  He  who  proves  himself  very 
capable  in  gaining  skill  in  any  one  field  of  action  is  apt  to  increase 
his  velocity  in  working  in  other  fields.  Whether  a  similar  state- 
ment can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  power  gained  by  exercise 
has  not  been  investigated  sufficiently,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
skill  once  obtained  is  not  lost  very  rapidly.  After  several  months 
the  author  plainly  noticed  the  skill  gained  by  the  exercises  in  addi- 
tion mentioned  before,  though  they  had  lasted  only  a  few  hours. 

Professor  Kraepelin  has  also  discussed  fatigue.  According  to 
the  views  of  modern  physiology,  fatigue  is  a  chemical  process  in 
the  organic  cells.  The  working  muscle  secretes  waste  material, 
which  is  poisonous.  The  stronger  the  brain  activity,  the  more 
copious  is  this  secretion  of  the  brain  cells.     Their  environments 
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are  contaminated,  the  poison  gets  into  the  blood  and  through  the 
circulatory  organs  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nerves  and  cells  of 
other  parts  of  the  body.  With  the  aid  of  oxygen  it  is  consumed 
in  the  blood  or  destroyed  by  the  liver,  or  discarded  through  the 
kidneys.  When  this  decayed  matter  accumulates  in  the  blood  wc 
feel  fatigued;  if  we  exceed  the  physiological  limits  we  become  dis- 
eased (compare  Mosso's  "Fatigue");  but  there  seems  to  be  also 
psychic  factors  in  the  process  of  fatigue  for  when  a  physiological 
explanation  is  difficult. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  capacity  for  work  through  exer- 
cise is  opposed  by  the  effects  of  fatigue,  which  progress  much  faster. 
Fatigue  everywhere  cadses  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, although  this  decrease  may  be  equalized  for  a  time  by  in- 
creasing skill.  As  soon  as  fatigue  takes  the  upper  hand  the 
capacity  for  work  vanishes  quickly  and  incessantly. 

The  author  further  points  to  the  differences  in  the  fatigue  limit 
of  individuals  and  shows  that  nevertheless  all  persons,  aside  from 
special  well-founded  irregularities,  exhibit  in  all  kinds  of  work  a 
similar  process  in  harmony  with  the  given  individuality;  hence 
arises  the  fact  of  the  extent  of  individual  endurance.  This  is  the 
fundamental  quality  of  each  individual,  and  it  determines  in  gen- 
eral the  capacity  for  work. 

Aside  from  the  general  state  as  to  fatigue,  there  are  other  ele- 
ments that  seem  to  be  open  to  determination  by  measure.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  fixation  of  the  degree  of  diversion  to  which  a  per- 
son is  subject;  the  elasticity  of  his  capacity  for  work,  that  is  to  say, 
the  power  to  equalize  disturbances;  the  dependence  of  mental 
power  of  work  upon  the  amount  of  nourishment,  the  duration  of 
sleep  or  physical  exertion.  Finally,  as  a  supplement  to  the  meas- 
urements of  velocity,  must  be  considered  the  investigations  con- 
cerning the  value  of  work,  which  will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  At 
any  rate  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  actually  possible 
"to  express  important  peculiarities  of  a  mental  personality  in  num- 
bers and  comparative  ratios." 

Yet,  after  all,  it  appears  to  me  (says  Professor  Richter)  as  though 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  applied  the  measurement  of  the 
fatigue  limit  canAot  be  determined  with  the  same  accuracy  with 
which  the  extent  of  capacity  of  exercise  or  skill  can  be  determined. 
Mental  fatigue  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
work,  but  also  upon  accompanying  conditions  of  the  emotions.  It 
is  a  well-known  psychological  fact  that  feelings  of  displeasure  will 
facilitate  fatigue,  while  feelings  of  pleasure  will  check  it.  The 
inner  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  work  he  is  performing  is  a 
factor  which  must  be  considered  in  investigating  his  fatigue  limit. 
The  author  has  not  entered  into   that  side  of  the   question,  and 
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hence  the  results  of  his  investigation  cannot  have  a  convincing 
character.  To  add  continuously  for  several  hours  numbers  of  a 
single  digit  is  such  a  tedious  work  that  it  generates  a  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure which  will  facilitate  fatigue  and  injure  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind.  It  must  be  deplored  that  the  persons  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Kraepelin  were  only  tested  with  reference  to  their  velocity 
in  working,  not  to  the  correctness  of  their  work;  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extent,  not  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  true  the 
mathematical  fixing  of  the  part  which  interest  has  in  the  work  will 
meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles.  Mental  life  consists  of  such 
complex  processes  that  every  attempt  at  a  mechanical  explanation 
must  be  stamped  at  once  as  inadequate.  If  the  author  had  given 
to  the  persons  to  be  examined  a  number  of  interesting  problems 
from  their  own  field  of  labor,  which  would,  of  course,  have  pre- 
vented the  test  in  velocity,  he  would  doubtless  have  come  to  other 
results  in  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  fatigue.  Moreover,  the 
success  each  person  attained  would  have  changed  the  entire  result 
in  many  ways. 

In  discussing  the  fatigue  of  school  children  the  author  refers  to 
investigations  of  practical  school  men,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  published  in  recent  years.  Leo  Burgerstein,  in  Vienna, 
placed  four  rows  of  simple  arithmetical  problems  before  the  pupils 
who  were  familiar  with  their  solution.  Each  period  of  ten  min- 
utes of  written  work  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 
These  problems  or  tasks  he  submitted  to  162  children,  in  the  age 

between  11  and  13,  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  day.  During  the 
intervals  of  recess  new  blanks  containing  the  problems  were  dis- 
tributed, and  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  the  pupils  again  went  to  work, 
and  so  on  through  the  morning  session.  The  performance  was 
measured  with  reference  to  its  amount  by  the  number  of  problems 
solved  in  each  period  of  ten  minutes,  and  the  value  of  the  perform- 
ance was  measured  by  the  absence  of  mistakes.  He  was  careful, 
also,  to  consider  the  corrections  which  the  children  had  made  dur- 
ing the  work. 

The  result  shows  that  the  number  of  digits  used  had  increa&ed 
from  period  to  period,  demonstrating  thereby  a  considerable  aver- 
age increase  in  the  velocity  of  work.  This  increase,  however,  was 
made  by  only  92  pupils,  while  70  lagged  behind.  • 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  errors  between  groups  3 
and  4  is  remarkable.  It  seems  as  though  the  children  had  uncon- 
sciously meant  to  rest  in  order  to  start  anew  in  the  fourth  period. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  errors  is  noticed  an  in- 
creasing number  of  corrections.  The  fewest  corrections  are  made 
in  the  third  period.  Fewer  corrections  and  a  greater  increase  in 
the  number  of  errors  are  undoubted  evidences  of  mental  fatigue. 
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The  increased  velocity  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  number 
ol  errors.  This,  again,  is  true  only  with  reference  to  those  who 
progressed  rapidly  in  speed,  while  those  who  lagged  behind 
showed  relatively  fewer  errors.  The  following  table  shows  the 
general  results: 


f)eriodf«  of  10  minntefl. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Digite 

worked  with 

(about). 


Number  of 
mistakes. 


Mistakes 

in  ];)er  cent  of 

digits. 


28,200 
32,500 
35,40U 
39,500 


851 
1,292 
2,011 
2,360 


3.01 
3.98 
5.67 
5.98 


Mistakes 

in  per  cent 

(about). 


3 
4 

5.7 
6 


Similar  observations  were  made  by  Hoepfner  in  Berlin  when 
investigating  the  work  of  9-year-old  boys  written  from  dictation. 
They  had  been  occupied  with  19  sentences  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  the  work  had  been  careful  and  slow.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
number  of  errors,  which  were  at  first  small,  increased  rapidly  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  work.  Computed  on  the  basis  of  100  letters, 
the  errors  increased  from  0.9  to  over  6.4  per  cent.  Kraepelin  refers 
again  to  the  tests  in  addition  to  which  he  had  submitted  his  stu- 
dents and  assistant  professors,  and  he  states  that  each  thirty  min- 
utes of  work  was  followed  by  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  work  after  each  pause  was  more  rapid  than  in 
the  preceding  period.  He  explains  this  fact  by  the  influence  which 
practice  has  in  generating  skill,  and  by  the  fact  that  fatigue  is 
counteracted  during  the  pause  of  rest.  Fatigue  disappears  com- 
paratively quickly,  while  the  gain  in  skill  remains,  and  can  be 
noticed  for  a  long  time  after. 

From-  tliis  we  may  derive  a  lesson  and  a  valuable  principle  for 
practice  in  the  schoolroom;  it  is  that  by  inserting  short  pauses  be- 
tween periods  of  work  the  power  is  increased  and  the  destructive 
effect  of  fatigue  is  counteracted;  the  gain  in  form  of  skill  is  very 
great,  whereas  skill  might  be  destroyed  if  the  pauses  were  not  in- 
serted. Hence  Kraepelin  demands  more  frequent  pauses,  and  he 
claims  that  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  them  in  length  as  the 
school  session  proceeds. 

I  shall  return  to  this  point;  and  at  present  quote  the  author,  who 
thinks  he  is  accurately  sketching  the  condition  of  school  children 
during  instruction.  The  picture  he  presents  is,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  a  frightful  one: 

Since  it  is  demonstrated  (says  Kraepelin)  that  12-year-old  pupils 
show  the  first  signs  of  fatigue  after  a  period  of  ten  minutes  in  sim- 
ple work,  it  stands  to  reason  that  mental  work  lasting  through 
several  hours,  only  broken  into  by  brief  periods  of  rest,  must  inev- 
itably lead  to  complete  mental  exhaustion.  The  intensity  of  atten- 
tion demanded  is  much  too  great.  The  pauses  of  rest  are  much 
too  short,  and  a  normal  capacity  for  work  cannot  be  maintained 
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under  such  circumstances.  After  the  first  hour  of  that  land  of 
work  the  pupil  will  be  in  a  narcosis  of  fatigue  which  makes  him 
incapable  of  applying  his  strength  to  understand  and  follow  the 
instruction.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  condition  shows  varia- 
tions in  different  pupils  and  ages.  The  younger  ones  are,  as  a 
rule,  so  tired  after  the  first  hour  that  the  powerful  influence  of  exer- 
cise and  skill  gained  are  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  progressive 
decrease  in  the  capacity  for  work. 

Not  without  amusement  one  reads  what  the  author  adds  to  this 
picture  in  gray  upon  a  gray  background:    **But  I  freely  confess 
that  the  picture  is  painted  in  colors  too  dark.     As  I  have  described 
it,  the  situation  would  be  correct  if  school  accomplished  what  it 
attempts.     However,   kind  nature  has  given  our  growing  genera- 
tion a  safety  valve,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  gauged  too 
high ;  it  is  that  of  inattention.     Only  with  force,  and  even  then  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  can  we  succeed  in  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  pupils  upon  the  solution  of  problems  given  them.     No- 
where is  there  a  school  in  which  a  whole  session  can  be  considered 
a  session  of  work.     Burgerstein,  it  is  true,  believed  that  the  in- 
serted pauses  would  secure  a  proper  relation  between  effort  and 
recreation  in  any  regular  school  hour.     Yet  his  tests  prove  incon- 
trovertibly  that  our  youth  would  necessarily  incur  mental  disease 
if  they  were  forced  to  work  steadily  and  with  intense  attention  for 
forty  minutes  of  every  hour  of  the  school  day.     That  compara- 
tively few  are  seriously  injured  mentally  by  overexertion  in  school 
is  owing  to  those  branches,  and  likewise  to  those  teachers,  that 
give  to  the  pupil  the  blessed  opportunity  to  loosen  the  reins  of  his 
fatigued  attention  and  to  forget  himself.     "We  can  force  pupils  to 
sit  still,"  says  Burgerstein,  "but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  for 
in  many  cases  they  will  rest  mentally  or  rest  by  obtaining  a  change 
of  mental  occupation  and  not  follow  the  course  of  instruction  when 
they  are  tired.     From  this  the  unexpected  conclusion  is  derived 
that  tedious  teachers,  so-called  preaching-teachers,  have  become 
a  necessity.     If  all  teachers  understood  how  to  awaken  intense  in- 
terest for  their  subject  of  instruction  and  how  to  keep  it  awake,  the 
children  would,  despite  rapidly  growing  fatigue  be  led  to  evei 
increasing  efforts,  the  consequences  of  which  could  scarcely  be 
gauged." 

So,  then,  inattentive  pupils  and  tedious  teachers  are  the  neces- 
sary contrivances  to  break  the  speed  of  the  rapidly  running  school 
machine.  This  is  a  contradiction  of  ideas  that  borders  on  non- 
sense:    A  school  is  the  better,  the  worse  it  is. 

However,  joking  aside,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  paradox. 
Thorc  arc  teachers  who  with  iron  energy  hold*  the  attention  of  • 
their  pupils  in  such  tension  that  for  other  branches,  especially  dur- 
inj;^  the  lessons  immediately  following  those  of  the  energetic 
teacher,  the  pupils  are  absolutely  unfit  for  work  and  consider  it  a 
blessing  when  the  teacher  lays  fewer  or  no  claims  upon  their 
strength.  And  among  the  inadequacy  of  all  human  institutions  the 
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school  of  the  future,  like  the  present,  will  suffer  from  human  im- 
perfection, and  will  be  grateful  if  nature  in  her  kindness  will  equal- 
ize in  her  own  inimitable  way  the  errors  of  poor  mortals.  How- 
ever, that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Above  all  we  must  find  out 
whether  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  unobjectionable.  They 
start  from  facts  experimentally  secured.  Have  these  conclusions 
convincing  powerj 

We  need  not  appeal  to  human  imperfection.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Kraepelin  are  erroneous,  because 
they  start  from  the  wrong  premises.  If  in  a  pupil  12  years  old, 
after  a  simple  kind  of  work  of  barely  fifteen  minutes*  duration,  the 
first  signs  of  fatigue  are  noticed,  a  continuation  of  that  work, 
broken  into  by  brief  pauses  only,  would  lead  to  utter  exhaustion. 
To  this  conclusion  leads  the  presupposition  that  a  single  form  of 
written  work  entered  upon  with  well-defined  intention  (for  in- 
stance, that  of  examining  the  mental  capacity)  may  be  taken  for, 
or  confounded  with,  the  general  term  instruction.  In  this  lies  the 
key  to  the  erroneous  conclusion.  The  author  evidently  presup- 
poses that  the  organization  and  purpose  of  school  claim  that  the 
children  be  kept  at  the  same  tensibn  all  through  the  hours  of  the 
school  day  in  which  they  had  been  kept  during  the  trial  lesson, 
which  consisted  of  test  work  and  mechanical  repetition  of  pro 
cesses.  If  this  supposition  were  correct — ^that  is,  if  these  tests 
were  really  a  photograph  of  the  general  working  of  school  instruc- 
tion— the  author's  conchisions  might  be  considered  sound,  for  les- 
sons of  that  kind  have  all  the  characteristics  the  uniform  effect  of 
which  is  a  deadening  pressure  upon  the  juvenile  brain.  Let  us 
try  to  define  these  characteristics. 

It  is  plain,  first,  that  test  work  such  as  was  described  will  hold 
the  thoughts  of  the  pupil  exactly  in  one  direction.  The  same 
nerve  currents,  the  same  ganglia  cells  are  kept  in  uninterrupted 
activity.  This  is  the  cause  why  nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as  uniform 
mental  exertion.  Second,  such  work  forces  all  the  pupils  simul- 
taneously to  the  same  degree  of  exertion.  The  pressure  is  a  con- 
stant one,  acting  upon  all  alike.  Finally,  the  work  obliges  the 
pupils,  during  the  entire  time  it  takes  to  perform  it,  to  a  certain 
position  of  the  body,  which  increases  fatigue.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  enforced  uniform  position  of  the  body  necessitates  one- 
sided exertion  of  certain  groups  of  muscles,  while  others  are  kept 
idle.  Feelings  of  displeasure  are  generated  thereby,  which  check 
the  activity  of  the  brain. 

However,  the  real  average  condition  of  the  process  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  school,  if  conducted  by  a  reasonable  teacher,  is  very 
different.  Certainly  school  demands  the  attention  •and  participa- 
tion of  the  pupil  during  the  whole  school  day.  But  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instruction  within  each  branch  changes  frequently,  the 
degree  of  mental  tension  it  claims  for  the  pupil's  activity  varied 
greatly. 

Burgerstein  makes  the  same  mistake  with  reference  to  his  test 
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work  when  he  says:     "During  the  time  of  instruction  every  par- 
ticipant should,  as  it  was  done  here,  be  occupied  constantly." 

Professor  Uhlig,  in  reviewing  Kraepelin's  volume,  remarks: 
"I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  exactness  of  these  tests,  but  I  claim 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  draw  the  conclusions  which  the  author  pub- 
lishes, for  these  experiments  placed  the  children  before  a  whole 
series  of  tasks  in  the  same  field  of  act  ion,  the  doing  of  which  required 
a  specially  high  degree  of  attention.  Now,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  asert  that  the  practice  in  school  throughout  is  analogous  to  this 
procedure,  or  that  it  should  be  analogous.  If  every  lesson  of  the 
day  should  demand  so  high  a  degree  of  tension  as  these  test  les- 
sons did,  school,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  would  be  subject  to  the 
accusation  of  the  most  frightful  waste  of  time.  No  school  works 
constantly  in  the  manner  indicated." 

The  beneficial  influence  of  change  upon  mental  activity  is  a  fact 
to  which  the  school  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  order  in  which  the  branches  lottow  in  the  time-table 
and  with  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  within  each  single 
lesson.  Every  instruction  following  correct  methodical  principles 
will  show  variations  in  the  mental  tension  demanded  of  the  pupil, 
according  to  the  amount  of  self-activity  or  passive  acceptance  of 
knowledge  required.  There  is  also  a  variation  of  the  mental 
activity  depended  upon  or  caused  by  the  different  objects  in  view; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  lessons  are  given  in  which  natural  objects 
are  viewed  or  accomplishments — such  as  drawing,  singing,  writ- 
ing, and  the  like — are  practiced,  or  whether  intense  thinking  is 
required,  as  in  arithmetic.  It  can  not  be  tolerated  to  occupy  the 
children  with  grammar  or  mental  arithmetic  for  hours  at  a  time. 
A  teacher  who  does  such  a  thing  is  breeding  mischief  and  should 
be  severely  reprimanded. 

Every  lesson  in  itself  offers  a  great  many  opportunities  for 
change  in  mental  activity.  The  processes  of  apperception  and 
abstraction,  exercise  and  application  of  which  each  claims  a  differ- 
ent psychical  activity,  change  places  very  frequently.  It  is  well 
to  emphasize  this.  In  language  lessons  a  poem  or  a  piece  in  the 
reader  is  treated.  First,  a  brief  review  is  held  by  appropriate  ques- 
tions; then  the  piece  is  explained  with  reference  to  contents  and 
form.  The  progress  of  the  action  or  the  development  of  the 
thought  is  followed.  Finally  comes  the  exercise  in  expressive 
reading.  The  different  psychical  actions  are  alternately  at  work. 
Now  it  is  judgment,  another  time  it  is  the  power  of  apperception,, 
and  again  it  may  be  a  play  of  emotions.  This  constant  change 
prevents  fatigue. 

During  a  lesson  in  foreign  languages  translation  from  and  into 
the  language  takes  place ;  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  read ;  the 
linguistic  form  is  analyzed ;  the  thought  is  fixed ;  the  recasting  of 
a  thought  in  the  other  language  is  attempted;  contents  are  ex- 
plained; grammatical  exercises  take  place,  alternating  with  form- 
ing and  re-forming  of  sentences ;  the  etymology  is  studied,  and  the 
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practice  of  rules  takes  place,  etc.  All  these  things  cause  constant 
changes  in  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil,  which  prevent  fatigue* 
History,  geography,  and  nature  studies  offer  the  greatest  variety, 
both  with  reference  to  the  matter  and  method.  Even  abstract 
mathematics  claims  a  variety  of  changes  by  seeking  points  of  con- 
tact with  sense  perception,  and  hence  permits  many  pauses  of  rest 
from  mental  tension.  Moreover,  there  are  various  modes  of  pre- 
senting and  solving  problems,  all  of  which  cause  variety. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  pupil  cannot  be  spared  earnest  mental 
work;  but  that  it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  our  educational  aim 
that  its  work  must  necessarily  lead  to  exhaustion  can  be  positively 
denied.  Sound  common  sense  and  the  rules  of  didactics  protect 
the  pupil  sufficiently.  Herbart  says:  *'When  the  pupil  is  really 
fatigued  by,  not  merely  being  displeased  with,  certain  subjects  it 
is  well,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  this  feeling  subside  or  be  counter- 
acted before  the  same  subjects  are  taken  up  again  in  a  somewhat 
different  form."  Mosso  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  manner, 
saying:  '*The  best  teachers  are  those  who  never  overexert  one 
.  region  of  the  brain  of  their  pupils  and  who  understand  the  art  of 
attracting  the  attention,  now  here,  now  there,  so  that  it  may  after 
awhile  with  new  vigor  return  to  the  subject  at  issue.'' 

Upon  such  application  of  method  depends  the  refreshing,  revivi- 
fying effect  of  good  school  instruction.  There  is  recreation  in 
change.  If  proper  pauses  for  rest  are  arranged,  and  if  these  pauses 
are  spent  in  the  open  air,  while  the  schoolrooms  are  thoroughly  aired 
by  opening  the  windows,  and  if  gymnastics  and  games  are  provided 
for,  I  really  do  not  know  what  more  could  be  offered  to  the  growing 
generation  both  in  regard  to  physical  and  mental  development. 
Fatigue  taking  place  after  protracted  tension  can  be  removed  by  the 
two  chief  remedies  which  are  found  in  change  in  occupation  and 
complete  recreation.  This  balance  would  be  much  more  effective  if 
school  had  only  to  deal  with  healthy  children;  but  we  must  consider 
the  many  weak  children  who  suffer  from  poverty  of  the  blood  and 
who  do  not  during  their  school  years  receive  proper  nourishment, 
nor  get  sufficient  sleep,  nor  enough  of  other  important  agencies  for 
hygienic  development.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  school  in 
many  cases  remedies  the  errors  made  at  home.  The  healthful  dis- 
cipline which  accustoms  the  children  to  regular  mental  activity, 
the  proper  change  between  work  and  recreation,  the  habitation  in 
well  aired  and  lighted  rooms,  bodily  exercise  and  movement  by 
means  of  gymnastics  and  play,  as  well  as  in  school  excursions,  a 
habit  acquired  in  obedience,  order,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness  are 
for  many  children  a  deliverance  from  destruction  and  ruin. 

Professor  Richter  then  goes  on  to  quote  figures  obtained  from 
test  work  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  in  Jena  were  sub- 
jected; they  are  very  interesting,  and  their  value  is  great  owing  to 
the  scientific  method  pursued  in  obtaining  the  results;  but  they 
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are  omitted  here  because  they  essentially  repeat  what  has  been  said 
before. 

A  few  words  concerning  hygienic  school  statistics  may  conclude 
the  chapter.  Prof.  Otto  Jager,  in  Cologne,  in  reviewing  Kraep- 
elin's  and  Erb's  books,  says,  that  in  an  experience  of  forty  years 
both  in  small  and  extensive  educational  institutions  he  had  very 
rarely  found  nervousness  among  the  school  diseases.  He 
could,  if  called  upon,  draw  up  a  counter-bill  of  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  system  of  spoiled  mother's  sons  had  greatly  improved  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  required  to  live  a  regular  school  life.  "Say 
what  you  will,  and  take  it  all  in  all,  the  life  within  a  large  public 
school  is  on  an  average  a  very  healthy  life." 

The  drawing  up  of  such  an  account,  to  which  doubtless  other 

educators  could  add  contributions,  would  be  a  very  meritorious 

* 

undertaking  The  observations  made  on  nervous  children  would 
be  supported  by  numbers  far  inferior  to  those  of  healthy  children. 
It  is  true,  we  have  not  as  yet  a  thorough  science  of  school  statis- 
tics, but  various  attempts  may  be  quoted.  Prof.  Axel  Key,  of 
Stockholm,  states  in  his  school-hygienic  investigations  (1889)  that 
in  Sweden  the  children  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  school 
had  fourteen  hours  of  daily  work.  Thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  are  chlorotic,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  suffer  from  spinal 
curvature.  Aside  from  nearsightedness  he  found  in  the  schools 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  that  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  children 
suffered  from  chronic  diseases.  This  exhaustion  and  wasting 
away  of  strength  among  the  children  he  ascribes  to  overtaxing,  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  school  tasks  with  which  thev  are  bur- 
dened.  The  school  physician  and  professor  of  hygiene  in  Buda- 
pest, Dr.  Heinrich  Schuschny,  says  in  a  recently  published  pam- 
phet  entitled  "Concerning  the  nervosity  of  school  children,"  that 
in  a  certain  institution  which  he  names,  46.4  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  the  four  lower  grades  suffered  from  symptoms  of  ner- 
vousness, and  that  this  proportion  rose  to  57  per  cent,  in  the  four 
upper  grades.  .  Still  more  unfavorable  is  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Nesteroff,  in  Moscow,  who  for  four  years  ob- 
served 216  students  of  the  gymnasium  of  that  city.  He  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  pupils  suffering  from  nervous  ailments  rose 
from  §  per  cent,  in  the  preparatory  grades  to  67  per  cent,  in  the 
highest  of  eight  grades. 

NoAv,  how  shall  such  figures  be  judged?  A  few  hints  are  given 
us  by  Professor  Schuschny.     A  great  proportion  of  the  pupils  ex- 
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amined  belonged  to  the  Jewish  population,  who,  according  to  the 
author  and  the  verdict  of  medical  specialists,  are  overburdened 
and  oppressed.  I  cannot  judge  whether  this  is  true,  but  from 
further  explanations  of  the  author  I  judge  that  a  large  number  of 
these  pupils  belonged  to  the  poorer  strata,  who  are  early  in  life 
forced  into  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  winning  their  daily 
bread. 

Often  the  pupils  could  only  make  their  attendance  in  school 
possible  by  giving  private  lessons  to  little  boys;  several  of  them 
had  to  support  parents.  There  are  in  our  school  students  who  give 
private  lessons  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day;  others  are  obliged 
to  help  their  parents  in  stores  and  shops;  one  student  has  to  rise 
at  4.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  aid  his  uncle. 

Another  hint  refers  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  nervousness. 

Of  our  students  47.7  per  cent,  use  alcoholic  beverages  at  home, 
mostly  wine.  I  found  that  the  greater  number  of  these  students 
suffered  from  ilervous  symptoms.  Their  proportion  to  those  stu- 
dents who  use  alcoholic  beverages  but  do  not  suffer  from  nervous 
symptoms  is  56.8  to  43.1  per  cent.,  an  obvious  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  statement  concerning  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  beverages  consumed  at  home  cannot  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  likewise  be  important  to  obtain  statistics  on 
the  influence  of  nicotine  upon  the  nervous  system  of  schoolboys. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  that  influence  by  stating  that  a  senior  student 
twice  declared  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  be  absent  from  school 
because  he  had  temporarily  poisoned  himself  with  nicotine 
through  cigarette  smoking.  Investigation  at  home  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  statement,  and  the  advice  given  to  the  parents, 
either  to  forbid  or  to  limit  the  enjoyment  of  cigarettes  (the  school 
as  such  can  only  forbid  smoking  in  public),  was  successful  only  in 
one  of  the  two  cases.  Schuschny  inquired  into  the  duration  of 
sleep  of  his  pupils,  and  found  that  among  nervous  children  it  was 
too  short.  He  does  not  mention  the  nature  and  quantity  of  their 
food,  although  concerning  this  point  very  interesting  facts  might 
be  gathered.  The  time  after  school  hours  and  on  holidays  is  not 
spent  in  the  most  advantageous  way. 

Is  there  to-day  a  pupil  of  a  high  school  who  has  not  at  least  once 
in  his  life  seen  a  Parisian  drama  on  the  stage  in  which  adultery  is 
the  chief  motive,  and  then  think  of  the  books  and  modern  news- 
papers. Very  few  parents  attend  to  the  physical  development  of 
their  children;  few  ever  take  their  children  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
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open  air  and  into  the  woods.  A  diminishingly  small  fraction  of 
our  school  boys  and  girls  make  use  of  the  skating  pond  in  winter 
or  the  swimming  school  in  summer. 

I  have  quoted  these  statements  of  Schuschny's,  although  they 
have  no  reference  to  German  conditions,  in  order  to  indicate  whar 
difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  a  proper  estimate  of  statistical  ma- 
terial ;  and  what  a  want  of  log^c  it  betrays  if  physical  disturbances 
in  children  are  without  hesitancy  attributed  to  the  influence  ot 
school  life.  Mosso  declares  this  in  his  investigations  as  an  abso- 
lutely insurmountable  difficulty,  so  that  we  cannot  say  how  man> 
of  the  boys  might  be  healthy  and  how  many  might  be  ill,  if  they 
did  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

Schuschny  mentions,  among  the  causes  of  overtaxing,  the  fact 
that  in  Hungarian  secondary  schools  the  departmental  system  of 
teaching  is  in  general  vogue.  According  to  this  every  branch  of 
instruction  is  assigned  to  a  specialist,  hence  in  a  school  of  nine 
grades  we  may  find  as  many  as  1 1  teachers  changing  places  within 
a  single  school  day  in  a  single  class  room.  The  physician  makes 
some  very  pointed  remarks  concerning  this. 

This  system  frustrates  the  educative  efforts  of  school.  In  Ger- 
many every  teacher  has  to  teach  a  group  or  relative  branches,  and 
in  every  room  a  class  teacher,  who  has  charge  of  the  discipline 
and  attendance  roll,  has  the  largest  number  of  hours  per  week  to 
teach  in  that  class  room.  In  Bavaria  the  class  teacher  teaches 
everything  save  mathematics  and  natural  science.  To  the  class 
teacher  is  assigned  the  duty  of  keeping  in  constant  contact  with 
his  colaborers,  so  as  to  secure  an  organic  unity  of  class  instruction 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  home  lessons.  Specialists  always 
have  the  aspiration  to  magnify  their  branches  and  demand  a  de- 
gree of  attention  and  interest  which  cannot  be  maintained  uni- 
formly all  through  the  day  unless  a  class  teacher  restricts  these 
demands  to  their  proper  limits. 

In  regard  to  this  system  we  have  no  statistics,  and  all  our  argu- 
ments are  based  on  individual  experience,  the  whole  tenor  of 
which,  however,  is  so  obviously  convincing  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  system  of  specializing  will 
foster  special  talents  in  a  few  robust  thinkers  and  mentally  dwarf 
the  great  majority  of  average  talents. 

The  introduction  of  well  planned  and  regularly  compiled  school 
hygienic  statistics  is  not  only  desirable,  but  a  requisite  of  the 
school  of  the  future.     The  science  of  statistics  thus  properly  sup- 
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pleniented  will,  to  a  more  satisfactory  degree  than  hitherto,  influ- 
ence the  various  conditions  of  the  growing  generation.  It  will 
investigate  the  physical  status  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  offer  the  ma 
terial  for  investigation  concerning  the  reciprocal  relation  of  life  in 
school  and  life  in  the  family.  Not  until  then  will  the  troblesome 
question  of  overtaxing  the  brain  be  solved  in  a  scientific  way.  Any 
State  that  would  begin  with  obtaining  such  statistics  would  de- 
serve great  credit.  I  suggest  a  few  important  points:  The  Gov- 
ernment should  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  physicians 
and  educators  and  assisted  by  executive  officers.  In  this  commis- 
sion should  be  an  expert  in  hygiene  and  psychiatry  (if  possible,  he 
should  be  a  university  professor),  several  practical  educators,  and 
the  State  school  commissioner — ^the  latter  should  be  the  president. 
This  commission  should  be  charged  with  preparing  schedules  of 
inquiry,  formulas,  and  blanks  to  be  filled  out.  The  statistical 
.data  gained  from  these  local  census  returns  would  have  to  be  not 
only  counted,  but  also  weighed  in  the  light  of  (a)  the  climatic  and 
geographic  location  of  the  city ;  (b)  the  architecture  of  the  school- 
house,  together  with  its  hygienic  condition;  (c)  attendance;  (rf) 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  week,  recesses,  and  other  things. 
The  foundation  of  hygienic  statistics  would  be  the  medical  exam- 
ination of  all  pupils  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  school. 
These  data  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  and  should 
have  reference  to  weight,  size,  digestion,  pulse  curve,  blood  pres- 
sure, diseases  passed  through,  abnormalities,  and  similar  things, 
about  which  a  professional  man  can  best  judge.  George  Hirth  re- 
marks justly  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  merely  give  the  age  of  pupils 
and  not  also  their  condition  of  health  medically  certified.  For 
newly  admitted  children  a  record  should  be  established,  and  at 
least  an  annual  examination  should  take  place,  which  would  peri- 
odically add  items,  and  thus  show  a  rate  of  progress  or  deteriora- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  these  general  data  each  pupil  should  have 
a  column  of  his  own  in  the  record,  which  might  contain  items 
concerning  his  nourishment,  sleep,  condition  of  place  for  work 
and  for  sleep;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  light,  heat,  etc.  And 
it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  note  down  in  what  manner  the 
children  fill  out  the  pauses  between  lessons  and  sessions.  Not 
until  a  uniformity  of  execution  of  suet  statistical  investigations  is 
secured  will  it  be  possible  to  judge  properly  the  question  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  youth ;  and  not  until  then  shall  we 
be  able  to  decide  the  weighty  question  of  overtaxing  the  brain. 
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Some  may  say  that  these  are  plans  for  the  millenium.  That 
may  be,  but  if  only  a  few  States,  small  though  they  be,  carry  these 
plans  into  execution,  their  results  will  give  a  standard  measure 
for  other  schools  and  countries.  The  German  nation  has  at  all 
times  had  the  duty  of  performing  mental  work  to  a  higher  degree 
than  others,  being,  as  it  were,  placed  in  the  geographical  centre  of 
a  continent  and  endangered  from  all  sides,  and  having  to  undergo 
a  competitive  struggle  with  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
Without  great  effort  in  mental  labor  youth  cannot  be  instructed 
successfully,  and  certainly  cannot  be  accustomed  to  prolonged 
effort  unless  it  is  done  while  the  natural  powers  are  still  plastic- 
By  lowering  the  demands;  and  yielding  to  the  complaints  of  weak- 
lings the  process  of  degeneration  will  be  accelerated  and  the 
whole  nation  will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower  level  of  culture- 
One  thing  is  plain  without  any  statistics.  The  more  readily  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  customs  of  the  people  return  to  simplicity, 
modesty,  and  inner  health  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the  school  to 
train  a  healthy  race.  And  again,  only  when  the  trainers  of  the 
youth  are  what  the  young  generation  is  to  be  will  their  work  be 
successful.  Now,  the  trainers  of  youth,  however,  are  not  merely 
the  teachers  in  school,  but  every  one  whose  example  is  before  tlie 
youthful  eye,  and  chief  among  them  that  of  the  parents.  Hence 
every  one  must  begin  with  himself.  Self-control  and  self  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  are  the  best  discipline  of  youth.  If  we  only 
preach  and  leave  to  others  to  do  the  work,  we  shall  not  succeed 
in  warding  off  the  beginning  of  degeneration,  unless  frightful  cat- 
astrophes come  to  our  aid. 

Contributory  Negligence. — He  put  on  the  shoes  and  he 
wore  the  shoes  on  purpose;  that  is  what  Freeman  O.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  did.  Anything  that  is  done  on  purpose  is  done  design? 
edly,  and  whatever  is  done  with  design  is  not  done  accidentally. 
The  logic  is  inevitable ;  any  justice  of  the  peace  ought  to  see  that, 
Freeman's  sore  toe  was  the  result  of  design  and  not  of  accident. 
Then  the  matter  of  contributory  negligence  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration. When  Smith's  toe  began  to  be  sore  why  did  not  he  put 
off  the  tight  shoes?     Why  persist  in  doing  that  which  finally  re^ 

suited  in  death?  But  he  did  persist,,  and  the  fatality  was  started  by 
him  with  deliberate  design  and  persisted  in  through  his  own  negli- 
gence to  an  extent  that  made  him  the  cause  of  his  own  disaster. 
W^e  trust  the  company  will  appeal  from  the  Ohio  decision. — ** In- 
surance Monitor."  i 


A  MAID'S  A  MAID  FOR  A'  THAT.* 


BY  MOTELL  WHITNEY. 


Is  there  for  honest  womanhood, 

That  hangs  her  head  and  a'  that, 
The  modest  maid,  we  pass  her  by, 

Who  dares  be  true  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Her  toils  obscure  and  a'  that; 
Her  sphere  is  but  an  humble  one, 

The  maid's  a  maid  for  a*  that. 

What  tho'  on  frugal  fare  she  dine. 

Wear  simple  garb  and  a'  that — 
Give  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine : 

The  maid's  a  maid  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Her  lowly  birth  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  maid,  though  e'er  so  poor, 

Is  queen  o'  maids  for  a'  that. 

Her  lips  are  like  the  crimson  rose, 

Her  cheeks  are  fair,  and  a'  that; 
Unclasped  and  free  her  lovely  waist. 

Her  limbs  are  strong,  and  a*  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Her  sparkling  eve,  and  a'  that; 
The  man  of  understanding  mind, 

He  likes  the  maid  for  a'  that. 

See  yonder  frail  and  slender  maid. 

That  struts  and  stares  and  a'  thai; 
Though  hundreds  envy  her  display, 

She's  but  a  toy  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Her  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  on  health  and  vigor  bent, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

*^  "**  "Verrton  of  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a*  That."  RnRKented  by  the  too  prevalent  notion  amoitff 
/wing  women  that  physical  frailty  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of. 
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Her  puny  form  and  feeble  limbs. 

Her  taper  waist  and  a*  that; 
A  shallow  mind  you're  sure  to  find, 

A  faithless  heart  and  a'  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

A  putty  face  and  a'  that, 
Though  gaily  frilled  and  furbelowed. 

She's  dunce  of  maids  for  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

And  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  health  and  worth  o'er  all  the  earth 

Shall  bear  the  prize  and  a'  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that; 
That  health  and  strength  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  bear  the  palm  and  a'  that. 


The  Longevity  of  the  Quakers  has  been  well  known  and 
frequently  commented  upon,  but  we  have  never,  until  recently, 
seen  figures  which  appear  to  demonstrate  that  they  live  about  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  men !  We  give  the  figures  below  just  as  they 
are  printed  in  the  * 'Policyholder,"  Manchester,  England,  but  it 
seems  incredible  that  they  should  be  correct.  Heretofore  "a  gen- 
eration" has  been  estimated  at  about  thirty-three  years,  while  un- 
der modern  sanitary  influences  it  is  now  perhaps  thirty-five  years, 
but  the  Quaker,  according  to  these  figures,  lives  about  sixty  years 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  he  is  so  good  a  citizen  that  we 
wish  the  same  might  be  true  of  him  in  America,  and  we  will  be 
greatly  pleased  to  publish  figures  demonstrative  of  that  fact.  Our 
contemporary's  remarks  are  as  follows: 

"The  proverbial  longevity  of  the  Society  of  Friends  seems  to  be 
fully  established,  to  judge  by  the  return  for  the  last  three  years 
issued  by  the  'Annual  Monitor.'  The  average  age  at  death  of  all 
members  who  died  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  between  the  ages 
of  I  and  loi  was,  in  1893,-4,  61  years,  5  months  and  22  days.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  twelve  months  the  mean  age  at  death  had  fal- 
len to  57  years,  1 1  months  and  18  days,  and  in  1895-6  it  rose  again 
to  60  years,  6  months  and  19  days.  This  may  be  but  a  short  state- 
ment of  fact,  yet  it  signifies  a  long  list  of  virtues." — **In8uranoc 
Monitor,"  Feb.,  1897. 


TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE    AND    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Mississippi,  a  southwestern  state,  lying  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers, 
the  former  separating  it  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  the 
latter  from  eastern  Louisiana;  on  the  east  the  boundary  is,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  Tennessee  river,  and  thence  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  Bear  Creek  with  the  Tennessee  river 
to  about  31®  51'  north  latitude,  and  thence  due  south  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  separates  it  from 
Tennessee;  and  for  108  miles  the  31st  degree  forms  the  boundary 
on  the  south,  leaving  to  the  eastward  a  strip  of  territory  78  miles 
broad,  stretching  down  to  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Sound  and  in- 
cluding all  the  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore  line.  Thus 
bounded  and  embraced  between  30^  10'  and  35°  north  latitude  and 
the  meridians  of  88^  06'  and  91^  40'  west  of  Greenwich,  with  an  ex- 
treme length  of  330  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  of  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west  of  186  miles,  Mississippi  has  an  area  of 
47»i56  square  miles. 

From  the  northeast  corner,  where  there  is  a  marked  limestone 
formation  with  a  rugged  country,  the  surface  slopes  gradually, 
with  many  undulations  toward  the  Mississippi  river,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  a  broad  and  slightly  elevated 
central  region  extending  nearly  north  and  south  through  the  state, 
which  divides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  from  the 
affluents  of  the  Tombigbee,  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers.  On  the 
west  this  broad  ridge  extends  at  Vicksburg  to  the  Mississippi,  ter- 
minating in  bold  high  bluffs.  To  the  east  of  this  watershed  are 
broad  tracts  of  gently-rolling  prairies  of  exceeding  fertility,  yield- 
ing large  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  while  to  the  west  the  surface 
is  broken  by  valleys  and  low,  narrow  ridges  that  start  at  right 
angles  from  the  spinal  ridge  and  terminate  at  the  basin  of  the 
Yazoo  delta — a  basin  embracing  about  4,000,000  acres,  the  heart 
of  the  cotton  zone. 

The  central  ridge  is  composed  of  large  tracts  of  rolling,  arable 
land,  either  in  cultivation  or  covered  by  heavy  forests,  the  soil,  for 
the  most  part,  a  rich,  light  loam,  where  not  denuded,  as  it  is  to 
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some  extent,  down  to  the  clay,  in  which  case  the  soil  is  sterile. 
About  Pontotoc  there  is  considerable  fair  upland.  In  the  south 
stretches  a  rolling  region  of  open  pine  woods  down  to  the  Gulf 
shore — a  sparsely  settled  tract,  the  soil  poor  but  favorable  for 
pasturage,  with  abundant  timber  and  turpentine-yielding  forest. 

Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  state  has  a  broken,  rolling  surface, 
but  nowhere  mountainous,  or  with  ridges  at  the  highest  of  more 
than  800  feet — none  of  which  are  due  to  upheaval,  but  all  to  de- 
nudation by  the  action  of  water — nowhere  other  than  mere  hil- 
locks of  sand,  clay  and  drift,  whose  elevations  for  the  most  part 
range  between  30  and  120  feet,  with  only  occasional  instances  of 
300  to  400  feet. 

Some  of  these  higher  hills  skirt  the  Mississippi  river  in  the 
southwest  and  some  are  above  the  head-waters  of  the  Pearl  river. 
The  Yazoo  basin  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme  high 
water,  with  the  exception  of  about  200,000  acres  in  flat  ridges, 
which  rise  here  and  there  slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the 
delta  that  was  once  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi.  The  northern  up- 
land section  is  diversified  by  small  valley-areas  of  highly  produc- 
tive soil.     In  the  south  the  soil  for  the  greater  part  is  indifferent. 

The  drainage  of  the  state  is  mainly  effected  by  the  Mississippi 
river  and  its  affluents — the  Homochitto,  Big  Black,  Yazoo  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Sunflower  and  Tallahatchie;  the  Pearl  river,  with 
its  principal  branch,  the  Bogue  Chitto,  and  the  Pascagoula,  with 
the  Chickasawha  and  other  tributaries  drain  the  southeastern  por- 
tion, and  the  Tombigbee  and  its  affluents  drain  the  eastern.  In 
the  extreme  northeast  the  Tennessee  river  forms  the  boundary  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  several  small  streams  falling  into  it  serve  to  drain 
that  section. 

The  State  has  a  coast  line  of  88  miles  on  the  Gulf,  and  including 
the  islands  which  help  to  form  Mississippi  sound,  about  280  miles. 

The  Climate  in  the  summer  is  long  and  hot,  but  away  from  the 
low,  dank  bottom  lands  of  the  water-courses  is  generally  healthful. 
The  winters  are  comparatively  short,  damp  and  somewhat  colder 
than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  except  in  the 
lowlands  designated,  from  October  to  June  the  climate  is  excep- 
tionally e(iuab]e,  temperate  and  agreeable. 

The  stale  iS  rap*ly  subject  to  the  drenching  rains  common  to 
lower  Louisin nn  and  Florida.  The  rainfall  at  and  near  the  coast 
averages  64  in^^hes,  in  other  sections  about  44  inches,  and  is  so 
distributed  throughout  the  year  as  to  be  most  favorable  to  agri- 
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citlliire.  Extended  drouths  are  rare.  The  isothermal  line  of  Cyy^ 
mean  annual  temperature  passes  a  little  north  of  Jackson,  tbe  state 
capital,  but  at  the  coast  is  70^.  Observations  at  Vickshu'\q;  (32*^ 
23'  N.  lat.)  for  a  series  of  years  gave  a  mean  temperature  of  65"  25', 
the  coldest  days  observed  for  the  same  period  42^  to  43",  and  the 
hottest  82^  to  85^.  Natchez  (32^  N.  lat.)  has  a  mean  winter 
temperature  (January)  of  52.2*^,  and  for  July  of  81.3^,  or  nearly  the 
same  temperature  for  those  periods  as  Cairo  in  Egypt. 

The  bluff  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  sound,  along  which 
are  situated  Biloxi,  Pascagoula,  Pass  Christian  and  Bay  St.  Louis', 
is  deservedly  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  and  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite southern  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  And  some  of  the 
islands  off  this  shore  are  susceptible  of  being  most  desirable  sani- 
taria for  invalids  requiring  a  soft  and  temperate  atmosphere  en- 
tirely free  from  any  source  of  contamination. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  the  State  are  numerous  and  some  of 
them  of  high  repute  for  their  salubrious  surroundings  and  the 
efficacy  of  their  waters  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, these  conditions  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of  as  they 
should  have  been  by  local  improvements. 

Notably,  Cooper's  Well :  the  country  roundabout  is  broken  and 
hilly  and  remarkable  for  salubrity.  The  well  is  sunk  in  solid  sand- 
stone rock  to  the  depth  of  107  feet.  The  water  is  said  to  flow  in  at 
the  bottom  from  three  different  sources,*  but  evidence  of  this  is 
wanting.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  64® ;  the  air,  in  summer, 
about  80^  F.  A  remarkable  case  is  reported,  in  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  by  J.  Maron  (Marion  ?)  Sims,  of  chronic  diarrhoea  in  its 
worst  form — extreme  emaciation,  dry  skin,  sunken  eyes,  ghastly 
expression,  frequent  and  copious  dejections — cured  by  eight 
weeks'  residence  and  the  use  of  the  waters.  Began  by  taking  a 
wineglassful  of  the  water  four  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing 
until  he  drank  a  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Ocean  Springs  are 
also  delightfully  situated  among  the  pine  hills,  about  five  miles 
from  Biloxi  and  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore;  of  Biloxi  Bay — 
the  most  celebrated  and  picturesque  portion  of  the  Gulf  shore. 
The  late  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Austin,  of  New  Orleans,  urgently  com- 
mended a  resort  to  their  locality  and  the  use  of  the  water,  as  the 
most  efficacious  treatment  of  dyspepsia  and  strumous  affections. 

The  analyses  of  these  and  others  are  as  follows : 

Cooper's  Well  (artesian),   four  miles  from   Raymond,   Hinds 
County.     J.  Lawrence  Smith,  analyst. 

*  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    By  John  Bell. 
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Calcareous,  Saline. 

Sodium  sulphate grains  per  gallon.  11.71 

Potassium  sulphate **  "  0.61 

Calcium  sulphate "  "  32.1  J 

Aluminium  sulphate "  "  6.12 

Magnesium  sulphate "  "  -23.28 

Sodium  chloride "  "  8.36 

Iron  peroxide "  "  3.36 

Crenate  of  lime '*  "  0.31 

Crenate  of  silica  (?) "  "  1.80 

Total 95.4* 

Godbold  Mineral  Well,  near  Summit,  Pike  County.       J.  H. 

Laster,  analyst. 

Chalybeate. 

Iron  protochloride grains  per  gallon.  11.42 

Sodium  chloride "  "     ^^    1.73 

Sodiimi  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  silica.     "  "      Traces. 

Loss   "  "  0.84 

Total T3.99 

Stafford  Mineral  Springs,  on  the  line  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent 

Railway,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Vosburg.     A.   L.   Metz^ 

M.  D.,  analyst. 

Calcareous  saline. 
(As  advertised.) 

New  Orleans,  August  sth,  i>892. 

The  Stafford  Mineral  Springs  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Getitlemen — The  samples  of  Water  marked  "Stafford  Mineral 

Springs  Water,"  submitted  to  me  for  analysis,  contain  in  one  U.  S. 

Gallon  of  231  cubic  inches: 

Sodium  chloride 0.9607 

Sodium  carbonate 0.416 

Potassium  sulphate  0.982 

Magnesium  bicarbonate 0.978 

Calcium  bicarbonate 13-695 

Calcium  sulphate 0.561 

Ferrous  (iron)  bicarbonate 1 0.241 

Alumina Trace. 

Silica 1.992 

Organic  matter None. 

A.  L.  Metz,  M.  D., 

Chemist  for  City  of  New  Orleans  and  Board  of  Health,  State  of 

Louisiana. 

Ocean  Springs,  Ocean  Springs,  Jackson  County.    J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  analyst. 


f 
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Saline. 

Sodium  chloride grains  per  gallon.  47.77 

Calcium  chloride "  "  3.8& 

Magnesium  chloride "  "  4.97 

Ferrous  oxide "  "  4.71 

Potassium  chloride,  ammonia,  iodine,  organic  matter.  .^ .  .Traces. 

Total 61.3* 

Gases.  Cubic  inches. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 1.28 

Carbonic  acid  uncombined 9.76 

Lauderdale    Springs,    near    Lauderdale    Station,    Lauderdale 
County.     L.  Harper,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Silica parts  in  100.  o.ooioo 

Alumina "   ^  "  0.00005 

Iron  peroxide "  "  0.00047 

Limes "  "  0.00014 

Sulphur  combined  with  hydrogen "  "  0.00034 

Potash "  "  0.00012 

Soda "  "  0.00226 

Sulphuric  acid "  "  0.0000S 

Carbonic  acid "  "  0.00007 

Chlorine "  "  0.00062 

Iodine "  "  0.00006 

Apocrenic  acid "  "  0.00008 

Crenic  acid "  "  0.00002 

Hydrogen  combined  sulphate "  .  "  0.00002 

Ammonia,  magnesia,  bromine "  "  Traces. 

Total 0.00533 

Gases.  Cubic  inches. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 0.23397 

Carbonic  acid  uncombined ., 0.25766 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen ^ • .     0.25728 

Carburetted  hydrogen Trace. 

Total .* 0.74891 

Springs  with  no  published  analysis : 
"Akaline  Spring'': 

One  mile  east  of  Yazoo  City,  Yazoo  County. 
*'Alitm  S parings": 

In  Lafayette  County. 

In  Madison  County. 

In  Marion  County. 

In  Pike  County. 
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Chalybeate  Springs: 

Near  Poplar  Springs,  Calhoun  County. 

Southeast  of  De  Soto,  Clarke  County. 

Near  Enterprise,  Clarke  County. 
Near  Fulton,  Itawamba  County. 

Southeast  of  Fulton,  Itawamba  County. 
Near  Eureka  Springs,  Panola  County. 
Near  Warren's  Mill,  on  Mackay's  Creek,  Tishomingo  County. 
In  Winston  County. 
In  Yolobusha  County. 
In  Tishomingo  County. 
North  of  Houston,  Chickasaw  County. 
Near  Jbnesboro,  Tippah  County. 
Six  miles  northwest  of  Ripley,  Tippah  County. 
Southwest  of  ^atartia,  Yazoo  County. 
One  mile  south-southwest  of  Grenada,  Grenada  County. 
Near  Louisville,  Winston  County. 
Near  Oxford,  La  Fayette  County. 
Near  Robina,  Panola  County. 
Three  miles  northeast  of  Vernal,  Greene  County. 
"    Near  Cross  Roads,  Greene  County. 
Near  Westville,  Simpson  County. 
In  Rankin  County. 

Artesian  Springs,  six  miles  from  Pickens,  near  Camden,  Mad- 
ison County. 
Artesian  Well  (public),  Aberdeen,  Monroe  County. 
Two  miles  southwest  of  Grenada,  Grenada  County. 
Hazel  Dell  Springs,  2^  miles  from  Holly  Springs,  Marshall 

County, 
luka  ATineral  Springs  (chalybeate  and  sulphuretted),  near  luka, 

Tishoming^o  County. 

In  Holmes  County  (acid  and  chalybeate). 

Stovairs  Spring,  three  miles.  « 

Saline  Chalybeate: 

Black  Wells,  Choctaw  County. 

Saline  Sulphuretted: 

La  Fayette  Springs,  La  Fayette  County. 

Sulphuretted   Springs: 

Brandywine  Spring,  20  miles  east  of  Port  Gibson,  Claiborne 

County. 
Mississippi  Springs  (once  Bunkston  Springs),  near  Raymond, 

Hines  County. 
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Sulpho-chalybcQte  Springs: 

At  Canton,  Madison  County. 

Near  Haze  Dell,  Prentiss  County. 

Quitman  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  or  Archusa  Springs,  f  mile  south 
of  Quitman,  Qarke  County. 
Uncharactcrizcd  Mhieral  Springs: 

Anchosa  Spring,  Anchosa  Creek,  near  Quitman,  Clarke  County. 

Belmont  Springs  (or  Harrison  Springs),  3J  miles  northeast  of 
Buckatunna,  Wayne  County. 

Brown's  Wells,  Copiah -County. 

Calhoun  Springs,  near  Pittsborough,  Calhoun  County. 

Castilion  Springs,  near  Durant,  Holmes  County. 

Coleman's  Well,  Jackson  County. 

Columbia  Springs,  Columbia,  Marion  County. 

Franklin  Springs,  head  of  Well's  Creek,  Franklin  County. 

Greenwood  Spring,  Monroe  County. 

Holsom-Back  Springs,  10  miles  southwest  of  Louisville,  Wins- 
ton County. 

Near  Poplar  Springs,  Union  County. 

At  Holmes  Mill,  near  Feam's  Springs,  Winston  County. 

Near  Corinth,  Alcorn  County. 

At  Pittsborough,  Calhoun  Coimty. 

At  Mount  Pleasant,  Marshall  Countv. 

Near  Brandon,  Rankin  County- 
Near  Steen's  Creek,  Rankin  County. 

At  West  Pascagoula,  Jackson  County. 

Near  Handsborough,  Harrison  County. 

Twelve  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  Lowndes  County. 

Mineral  Wells,  8  miles  below  head  of  Well's  Creek,  Franklin 
County. 

Multona  Springs,  4  miles  from  McCool,  Attala  County. 

Smith's  Springs,  south  of  Quitman,  Clarke  County. 

St.  Andrew's  Well,  one  mile   south  of  Monticello,  Lawrence 
County. 

St.  Ronan's  Well,  four  miles  south  of  Monticello,  Lawrence 
County 

Tipton  Well,  Jackson  County. 

Vernal  Springs,  three  miles  south  of  Vernal,  Greene  County. 

Winston  Springs,  near  Louisville,  Winston  County. 

White  Springs,  3^  miles  northwest  of  Ripley,  Tippah  County. 

White's  Springs,  4^  miles  south  of  Fulton,  Itawamba  County. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Garlandville,  Jasper  County. 


ALTITUDE— ITS  EFFECTS  UPON   DIFFERENT   INDI- 
VIDUALS, WITH   REPORT   OF  TWO   CASES.* 


By  George  S.  Gove,  M.  D.,  Whitefleld,  N.  H. 


Some  months  ago,  I  was  requested  by  your  honorable  Execu- 
tive committee,  to  contribute  a  paper  that  should  be  presented  at 
this  meeting.     The  subject  was  left  optional  to  me. 

For  the  past  four  and  one-half  years  I  have  been  enrolled  with 
the  invalid  corps,  and  within  that  time  I  have  met  with  no  case  in 
my  limited  general  practice  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
you,  but  while  journeying  through  California  in  iSSg-'gi,  there 
came  under  my  observation  two  cases  of  particular  interest  to  me, 
and  I  have  decided  to  make  a  brief  report  of  these  cases  the  subject 
of  my  paper,  hoping  some  useful  deductions  may  be  drawn  from 
their  consideration. 

Our  route  was  over  the  Santa  Fe.  I  had  a  time-table  which 
also  gave  the  elevation  of  the  most  important  stations,  several 
being  of  very  high  altitude. 

Noticing  this  and  also  that  the  rise  to  all  of  these  is  so  gradual 
that  one  would  be  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  the  less  so  as  the  rail- 
way winds  along  in  apparent  valleys  with  high  mountains  all  about 
(it  being  the  same  when  at  the  highest  points),  it  occurred  to  me 
to  observe  the  effect  of  these  high  altitudes  upon  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  of  us,  varying  in  age  from  the 
infant  to  those  who  were  upwards  of  eighty,  and,  all  being  strang- 
ers to  me,  they  furnished  an  exceptionally  good  field  for  study. 

At  Raton  Pass,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  we 
reached  an  elevation  of  something  over  7,600  feet.  As  we 
ascended  to  this,  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  children  were  very 
restless,  calling  more  frequently  for  water,  while  others  showed  no- 
physical  disturbance.  What  was  true  of  the  little  ones  was  true 
of  others  regardless  of  age.  There  was  one  person  who  was  mak- 
ing a  good  deal  of  effort  in  breathing.  She  was  using  her  fan  vig- 
orously and  her  countenance  gave  evidence  of  great  suffering  for 
the  want  of  air.  We  were  detained  at  this  pass  for  a  short  time^ 
but  as  we  descended  her  discomfort  became  proportionately  less. 

*  Bead  tetore  the  Kew  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  September  24. 1896. 
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Three  more  high  points  were  to  be  overcome:  Glorietta  Pass 
with  an  altitude  of  8,432  feet;  the  Continental  Divide,  7,295  feet 
(these  in  New  Mexico) ;  and  Flag-Staff  in  Arizona,  6,933  feet.  We 
made  no  stop  at  any  of  these,  but  at  each  of  these  localities  the  lady 
gave  the  same  evidence  of  distress  as  at  Raton  Pass,  and  while  at 
Glorietta  Pass  I  was  called  on  to  prescribe  for  her.  I  adminis- 
tered stimulants  and  heart  tonics  which  served  to  tide  her  over 
the  difficulty  until  the  descent  could  be  made,  and  she  required 
my  ser\'ices  no  more  during  the  journey. 

Meantime,  I  learned  that  some  time  previous  to  the  journey 
this  lady  had  passed  through  a  severe  illness,  which  was  diagnosed 
by  her  family  physician  as  pneumonia.  This  was  followed  by  a 
troublesome  cough  and  dyspnoea;  for  the  relief  of  this  she  was 
advised  by  her  physician  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  California. 

After  reaching  Pasadena,  I  saw  no  more  of  her  until  about  the 
first  of  April,  when  she  made  her  appearance  at  the  Raymond 
Hotel,  where  I  was  boarding.  It  was  upon  the  eve  of  her  setting 
out  on  her  homeward  journey.  In  conversation  with  her  I  learned 
that  she  was  disappointed  in  that  she  had  not  gotten  the  relief 
from  the  journey  and  change  of  climate  that  she  had  been  led  to 
expect,  and  certainly  her  appearance  confirmed  her  opinion. 

I  was  to  return  to  the  East  with  the  same  party  of  which  she  was 
a  member.  We  left  Los  Angeles  in  the  morning  and  nothing  oc- 
curred during  the  day  to  mar  the  peace  and  delight  of  the  journey 
until  along  in  the  night  I  was  called  by  the  conductor  to  see  a  lady 
in  another  part  of  the  car.  On  reaching  her  berth  I  found  the 
patient  to  be  the  same  one  of  whom  I  have  written.  She  was  suf- 
fering as  she  had  on  previous  occasions  when  making  the  Passes, 
only  her  sufferings  were  much  intensified,  so  much  so  that  nothing 
done  for  her  seemed  to  bring  relief;  that  only  came  to  her  as  we 
made  the  descent  from  Flag-Staff,  when  she  was  again  comforta- 
ble until  we  approached  the  Continental  Divide,  when  the  distress- 
ing symptoms  again  returned  and  her  struggle  for  air  was  hard  to 
witness;  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  that  her  life  was  pre^ 
served  to  pass  this  elevation. 

Because  she  had  overcome  so  much  we  hoped  that  she  would 
succeed  in  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  higher  altitude  to  be 
encountered  at  Glorietta  Pass,  but  when  we  commenced  the 
ascent  to  this  point  she  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  the  last  attack  and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  in- 
creased physical  disturbance. 
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The  elevation  at  the  summit  of  this  Pass  is  8,432  feet,  and  for  a 
long  distance  before  reaching  it  the  rise  is  very  gradual  so  that  the 
degree  of  discomfort  attending  the  high  altitude  was  much  pro- 
longed; this  she  was  unable  to  endure,  and  just  as  we  reached  the 
summit  she  struggled  in  vain  for  breath  and  passed  away. 

This  brings  me  to  a  case  that  I  was  called  to  treat  while  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  winter  of  1891.  The  patient  was  a  young 
Canadian,  twenty  years  of  age,  a  domestic  in  the  Raymond  Hotel, 
Pasadena.  This  young  woman,  previously  healthy  excepting 'for 
occasional  attacks  of  asthma,  had  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  beach, 
and  had  passed  an  hour  and  a  half  bathing  in  the  surf  and  frolick- 
mg  upon  the  beach.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 
this  I  was  called  in  to  see  her  professionally.  I  found  her  with  a 
high  fever,  severe  headache,  labored  respiration,  and  a  troublesome 
cough.  I  gave  her  remedies  and  left  orders  to  be  called  if  these 
did  not  bring  relief.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  I  was 
called  to  her  again.  I  found  the  patient  laboring  for  breath,  face 
purple,  pulse  too  rapid  to  be  counted,  and  plenty  of  moist  rales  in 
both  lungs.  I  was  tempted  to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  but,  being 
a  tramp  physician  in  the  State,  decided  to  call  counsel. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Van  Slack,  of  Pasadena,  a  worthy  gentleman  and  phy- 
sian,  formerly  from  near  Boston,  Mass.,  was  summoned  to  meet 
me  and  responded  at  once.  On  his  arrival  he  inspected  the  pa- 
tient, who  by  this  time  had  become  delirious  and  was  muttering 
and  coughing  constantly.  After  a  hurried  consultation,  we  de-. 
cided  that  as  the  patient  was  in  a  critical  condition,  requiring 
something  to  be  done  at  once  to  relieve  the  over-burdened  heart 
and  lungs,  it  was  best  to  adopt  heroic  measures.  We  opened  a 
vein.  At  first  the  blood  merely  dribbled  from  it,  but  by  rousing 
her  and  using  considerable  effort  in  friction,  we  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing a  pint  of  exceedingly  dark  blood.  For  a  few  minutes  after  the 
vein  was  closed  we  thought  the  patient  would  expire,  but  in  about 
ten  minutes  there  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  her  circulation, 
her  condition  improved  so  much  that  in  an  hour  she  had  become 
conscious,  her  respiration  was  less  labored  and  her  face  less  con- 
gested. It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Van  Slack  should  meet  me 
again  in  the  evening,  but  before  then  I  found  that  the  patient  w-as 
fast  relapsing  into  the  condition  of  the  early  morning,  so  I  tele- 
phoned him  to  come  at  once. 

When  he  arrived  we  re-opened  the  vein  and  took  from  it  from  a 
[lint  to  a  pint  and   a   half  more  of   blood.     Before  the  vein' was 
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closed  there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  her  condition;  the 
heart-beats  were  stronger  and  less  frequent,  the  respiration  easier 
and  the  face  of  more  natural  color.  From  that  hour  she  con- 
tinued to  improve,  going  through  with  double  pneumonia  with 
but  little  suffering,  and  making  a  good  recovery  with  no  percepti- 
ble bad  effects  from  either  the  disease  or  the  treatment. 

The  prevailing  antipathy  to  venesection  among  the  people,  and 
also  with  the  greater  number  of  my  medical  brethren,  has  often 
restrained  me  from  resorting  to  it. 

I  liave  been  an  advocate  of  it  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia, 
ancl  pleuro-pne\imonia,  and  in  reviewing  my  history  of  these  cases, 
I  find  no  cause  for  regret  for  having  resorted  to  this  practice,  but  I 
iiave  regretted  that  I  had  not  employed  this  means  for  relief,  as 
my  judgment  dictated,  when  my  efforts  by  other  methods  proved 
of  no  avail. 

In  the  history  of  the  two  cases  given  you  there  was  a  similarity 
of  conditions,  viz.,  labored  respiration,  rapid  pulse,  puffed  and 
congested  face,  distended  veins,  and  the  early  maturing  of  de- 
lirium. 

The  results  in  the  second  case  were  undeniably  due  to  the  blood- 
letting, which  relieved  the  burdened  heart  and  lungs.  I  was  de- 
barred by  circumstances  from  pursuing  the  same  method  iil  the 
other  case,  but  might  not  the  unhappy  termination  have  been 
averted  could  I  have  done  so? 

In  an  address  upon  "The  Special  Influence  of  Altitude  upon 
HeaUh,  Disease  and  Sanitation,"  Dr.  S.  E.  Solly,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  who  for  several  years  has  made  a  study  of  this  subject, 
says: 

**When  air  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  this  air  is  absorbed  by  the 
hemoglobin,  which  is  that  element  of  the  blood  which  is  contained 
in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  absorb  oxygen. 
As  each  drop  of  hemoglobin  can  only  take  up  oxygen  in  certain 
jiroportion  to  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the  air,  when  the  oxygen 
pressure  is  lowered,  as  it  is  in  the  elevated  climates,  discomfort 
ensues  to  the  visitor,  because  his  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxy- 
genated at  each  ordinary  breath.  To  remedy  this  he  breathes 
faster,  so  as  to  get  in  more  air,  and  so  more  oxygen,  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  and  the  heart  has  therefore  to  pump  blood  more 
frequently  into  the  lungs  and  his  pulse  beats  faster.  Such  is  the 
temporary  remedy,  but  in  time  the  chest  becomes  expanded  so 
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that  more  air  is  taken  in  at  each  breath  and  the  heart  is  stretched; 
thus  its  cavities  hold  more  blood  and  its  walls  are  thickened,  so 
that  the  muscle  has  more  force  to  pump  this  increased  amount  of 
blood 

"Nature's  method  of  compensating  for  this  deficiency  does  not 
stop  liere,  however,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  change  takeb 
place  and  one  in  which  lies  the  special  therapeutic  value  of  hi<2rh 
climale  for  appropriate  cases.  This  change  is  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  red  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin;  by  this  the  oxygen- 
absorbing  power  of  the  blood  is  largely  fortified  in  a  definite  ratio 
to  the  elevation." 

Experimenters  in  South  and  Central  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  United  States,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  l>een  able  to  confute  many  of  the  wrong  conclusibns  drawn  by 
the  great  traveler  and  scientist,  Von  Humboldt.  These  men  found 
that  there  was  a  decided  increase  of  certain  normal  constituents  of 
the  blood  in  a  few  days,  and  that  many  times  health  and  strength 
followed  as  a  natural  sequence.  They  seemed  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  namely: 

"That  the  peculiar  effects  of  high  climates  are  to  increase  the 
amount  of  red  corpuscles,  hemoglobin,  and  the  power  of  blood 
absorption.  The  chest  expansion  is  also  increased,  the  latter 
being  admitted  by  all  observers,  who  also  have  remarked  frequently 
upon  the  almost  emphysematous  character  of  the  breathing,  espe- 
cially at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  of  the  native-born  children  and  old 
residents. 

"With  regard  to  the  assumed  enlargement  of  the  heart  cavities 
and  muscle,  no  sufficiently  precise  or  extensive  experiments  have 
been  as  yet  made  to  prove  what  logical  deduction  and  common 
belief  endorse,  viz.:  physiological  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  re- 
markable powers  of  horses  raised  in  high  climates  to  endure  pro- 
longed fatigue  and  great  speed,  both  in  their  native  uplands  and 
also  when  transferred  to  the  sea  level,  are  matters  of  common  ob- 
servation and  belief.  In  men,  the  superior  endurance  of  mountain 
eers,  is  also  well  known.  This  has  been  noted  especially  by  Hirsch, 
in  accounting  for  the  endurance  of  the  natives,  resident  in  the  high 
Andes.  Further,  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  heart  disease  by 
the  strengthening  effect  of  climbing  and  high  climates,  as  recom- 
mended bv  Oertel.  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  heart  is  in- 
creased  both  in  strength  and  capacity  by  altitude.  We  have  then 
as  the  special  physiological  effects  of  altitude,  that  is,  of  diminished 
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barometric  pressure,  greater  lung  capacity,  as  shown  by  the  iit- 
creased  chest  expansion  and  more  forcible  breath  sounds,  a 
stronger  and  larger  heart  and  an  increased  ability  of  the  blood  to 
absorb  oxygen. 

"For  these  reasons  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  developed  a 
greater  power  of  resistance  to  the  attempted  lodgment  of  germs 
within  the  body,  through  the  increased  germicidal  character  of  the 
more  highly  oxygenated  blood,  and  through  the  more  perfect 
workings  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  We  may  also  assume  that 
there  is  an  equalizing  of  the  circulation  throughout  the  body,  and 
that  the  tendency  to  local  stagnation  ofthe  blood,  that  is,  to  chronic 
congestion,  is  thereby  lessened,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
vigorous  circulation  would,  if  by  any  accident  it  should  be  ob- 
structed at  any  point,  cause  a  more  violent  local  inflammation  and 
a  greater  general  fever  and  disturbance." 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  a  word  relative  to  that  portion 
of  New  Hampshire  that  we  may  consider  a  higher  altitude,  for 
while  we  have  nothing  except  Mount  Washington  and  Moosil- 
auke  that  is  anywhere  near  as  high  as  the  most  of  Colorado  or  New 
Mexico,  yet  in  these  two  mountains  we  have  pure  air,  an  uncon- 
taminated  soil,  and  pure  water;  therefore,  for  three  months  in  a 
year  I  do  not  know  why  that  class  of  cases  may  not  do  as  well  as 
to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  true  that  patients  cannot — without  special  provisions  arc 
prepared — live  in  these  high  places  in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
winter,  but  for  three  or  four  months,  one  could  make  the  trial,  the 
results  of  which  might  serve  to  point  out  the  best  course  for  the 
patient  to  pursue. — "Atlantic  Medical  Weekly,"  Nov.  21,  1896. 


The  Methods  of  Quacks. — One  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at 
the  same  time  sad,  things  is  to  see  certificates  published  in  religious 
papers  and  others,  signed  by  men  certifying  that  they  have  been 
cured  of  disease  by  a  machine,  or  a  medicine,  which  is  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  maladies  spoken  of,  when  to  our  certain  knowledge 
the  signers  of  the  said  certificates 'subsequently  died  of  the  same 
disease.  We  have  noted  fifteen  cases  of  as  many  different  reme- 
dies, which  in  corroboration  of  this  statement  we  should  publish, 
were  it  not  for  the  grief  it  would  give  to  the  bereaved ;  and  were  we 
tr  publish  them  without  the  names  the  venders  would  deny  the 
facts. — "The  Christian  Advocate." 
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The  city  of  Melbourne  is  laid  out  after  the  plan  of  the  city  of 
London,  that  is  to  say,  the  city  of  Melbourne  proper  occupies  but 
a  small  territory,  and  it  is  the  suburbs  which  go  to  make  up  the 
population.  The  city  proper  extends  from  Flinders  street  toMctoria 
street  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Spencer  street  to  Spring  street 
from  east  to  west,  and  covers  a  territory  less  than  a  mile  in  extent 
in  either  direction.  Surrounding  the  city  are  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Fitzroy,  CoUingwood,  Richmond,  Hawthorn,  South  Yarra, 
Prahran,  Windsor,  St.  Kilda,  Albert  Park,  North,  South,  East 
and  West  Melbourne,  Port  Melbourne,  Brunswick,  Carlton,  Foots 
Cray  and  others.  -All  these  combined  make  Melbourne,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  430,000.  The  population  has  decreased  of  late 
years,  many  of  the  inhabitants  having  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  Western  Australia.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  tl^e  population 
was  estimated  at  nearly  500,000,  but  the  unusual  depression  and 
general  lack  of  business  have  tended  to  reduce  the  population  to 
the  present  figure. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  of  its  existence,  the  city  has  never  built 
a  sewer,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  as  the  city  grew,  the 
imperative  need  of  a  complete  and  proper  system  of  sewerage  be- 
came apparent.  The  matter  was  mooted  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1889  that  active  steps  were  taken.  Then 
the  Melbourne  and  metropolitan  board  of  works  sent  to  England 
and  invited  the  presence  here  of  an  expert  civil  engineer,  Mr.  James 
Mansergh  to  make  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  best  method  of  build- 
ing a  sewerage  system  for  the  city.  Melbourne  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  landlocked  bay  some  45  or  50  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  discharge  the  sewerage  into  this  bay,  as  there  was 
only  a  narrow  outlet  into  the  ocean,  and  it  was  feared  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  it  would  accumulate  to  the  detriment  of  health 
and  navigation.  Neither  was'  it  considered  feasible  to  build  a 
sewer  to  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  attendant 
expense. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  sewage  farm 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  citv,  and  there  burn  the  refuse, 
and  it  was  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Mansergh's  report  was  requested. 
Mr.  Mansergh  spent  some  two  months  here  and  submitted  several 
reports,  from  which  the  present  system  was  finally  elaborated,  it 
being  a  combination  of  his  several  reports,  with  improvements  sug- 
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gested  by  Mr.William  Thwaites,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
here.  Heretofore,  small  sewers  had  been  built  in  some  of  the 
streets  which  emptied  into  the  River  Yarra.  The  liquid  refuse 
was  conducted  in  the  first  instance  into  the  street  channels;  it  con- 
sisted of  urine,  a  small  quantity  of  night  soil,  kitchen  water,  bath 
water,  soap  suds  from  the  w^ashing  of  clothes,  drainage  from  stables 
and  sheds,  waste  liquids  and  washings  of  trades  and  factories, 
mixed  to  a  varying  degree  with  the  surface  water  from  the  streets 
and  house  roofs. 

The  River  Yarra  flows  very  sluggishly  as  it  approaches  the  sea^ 
the  result  being  that  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  foul,  unhealthy  and 
unsightly.  In  examining  the  outfall  of  these  small  sewers,  Mr. 
Mansergh  found  that  the  liquid  discharged  was  to  all  appearances 
quite  as  offensive  and  polluted  a  compound  as  the  sewage  of  a 
fully  water-closeted  town.  The  greatest  pollution  of  the  air,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  emanations  from  the  pans  for  night  soil. 
The  closets  are  frequently  close  to  the  dwellings  and  are  not  ven- 
tilated. The  pans  are  not  cleansed  in  any  way  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  not  emptied  with  sufficient  frequency.  Hence,  intoler- 
able odors  arise  during  the  process  of  emptying  these  receptacles 
into  the  night  carts.  The  residue  left  in  every  pan  afte^  emptying 
produces  offensive  effluvia,  which  remains  till  the  residue  has 
dried  and  crusted. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  water-closets  at  home,  we  find 
the  appliances  in  vogue  in  Melbourne  disgusting.  People  who 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  live  surrounded  by  cess  pits,  privies, 
night-soil  pans  or  ill-kept  earth  closets,  will  wonder  how  Melbourne 
could  have  existed  under  such  conditions  when  these  things  have 
been  swept  away  and  decent  water-closets  have  taken  their  place. 
In  submitting  his  report,  Mr.  Mansergh  determined  the  size  of  the 
internal  sewers  as  follows: 

(i.)  That  they  should  suffice,  without  any  alteration,  for  a  long 
term  of  years  and  so  avoid  disturbance  within  the  metropolitan 

district. 

(2.)  That  they  should  provide  the  above-named  margin  of  carry- 
ing^ower  for  rainfall  in  addition  to  sewage  proper. 

(3.)  That  by  reason  of  their  surplus  storage  capacity,  overflow 
should  rarely  occur  in  rainstorms,  as  time  will  be  given  tor  the 
pumping  power  to  overtake  the  discharge. 

Mr.  Mansergh  proposed  the  construction  of  the  sewers  on  the 
basis  of  what  will  be  the  city's  need  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years, 
when  the  population  will  probably  be  1,700,000. 
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Mr.  Mansergh  estimated  that  the  scheme  he  proposed  would 
cost  £5,800,000  ($28,225,700):  but  this  scheme  was  modified  by  the 
board  of  works  here  and  the  chief  engineer,  so  that  the  amount 
finally  appropriated  for  the  work  was  £3,500,000  ($17,032,750). 
The  work  is  already  more  than  half  completed,  and  what  has  been 
done  includes  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  such  as  tunneling  the 
river  for  the  main  sewer.  The  total  amount  thus  far  expended  has 
been  £1,800,000  ($8,759,700).  It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  the 
amount  appropriated  will  be  ample  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the 
work,  allowing  for  all  contingencies.  Of  course,  before  the  whole 
system  is  complete  many  years  must  elapse ;  but  the  board  expect 
to  have  the  sewers  in  a  state  to  open  up,  so  that  connections  may 
be  made  with  all  the  houses  in  the  city,  early  in  1897.  The  board 
raised  the  money  in  England  by  issuing  bonds  bearing  4  and  5  per 
cent,  interest.  As  the  money  was  raised  in  times  of  depression, 
the  bonds  were  not  all  floated  at  par. 

At  the  sewage  farm,  the  outfalls  end  with  their  inverts  at  the 
highest  point  on  the  land  selected  in  each  case,  and  as  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  depth  of  sewage  running  in  them  a  greater  area 
will  be  commanded  than  would  be  due  to  the  invert  level.  Small 
tanks,  with  simple  screening  apparatus,  will  be  constructed  at  the 
point  of  discharge,  and  from  them,  open  or  lightly  covered  chan- 
nels or  carriers  of  gradually  diminishing  size  will  be  contoured  with 
suitable  gradients  along  the  high  sides  of  the  land,  so  as  to  deliver 
an  adequate  proportion  of  the  sewage  to  every  part,  and  from  them 
it  will  be  distributed  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  over  the 
whole  area.  Within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  it  is  imperative  for  every  householder  to  connect  his  house  with 
the  sewers;  beyond  three  miles,  it  is  for  the  present  optional  with 
the  householders. 

The  sewers  are  designed  to  carry  thirty  cubic  feet  of  sewage  per 
head  per  diem  from  the  centres  of  population  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tion, which  will  be  situated  near  the  junction  of  Stoney  Creek  and 
the  River  Yarra. 

The  amount  of  rain  water  allowed  to  enter  the  sewers  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  only  exceptionally  polluted  surfaces  will 
be  provided  for,  such  as  cab-stands,  stables,  cow  yards,  etc.  All 
the  polluted  house  water  from  water-closets,  urinals,  kitchen  sinks, 
baths,  washhouses,  etc.,  will  be  discharged  directly  into  the  sewer. 

The  sewage  will  be  collected  at  the  pumping  station  by  sewers 
running  along  the  main  valley  lines  of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
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the  shores  of  Hobson's  Bay,  which  will  pick  up  in  their  course  the 
flow  of  all  the  subsidiary  drains. 

At  the  pumping  station  the  heavy  matter  will  be  separated  from 
the  fluid  portion  by  means  of  strainers,  which  will  be  cleansed  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  material  retained  by  them,  mixed  with  ashes 
from  the  boilers,  and  burnt  in  a  refuse  destructor,  which  will  also 
aflFord  the  means  of  destroying  the  local  refuse  of  Footscray  and 
Williamstown,  the  two  nearest  towns. 

The  liquid  sewage  will  be  lifted  from  the  pumping  station  about 
no  feet  from  the  outfall  sewer  through  three  lines  of  six-foot 
wrought-iron  pipes,  about  2^  miles  long.  The  outfall  sewer 
will  ultimately  be  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fall  of  two  feet  to 
the  mile  and  capable  of  discharging  18,000  cubic  feet  a  minute;  it 
will  discharge  on  the  sewage  farm,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
8,800  acres,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Werribee, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Melbourne.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
settling  reservoirs  for  separating  the  sludge  from  the  general  body 
of  the  sewage  and  distributing  the  water  over  specially  prepared 
areas,  the  efiluent  from  which  will  be  distributed  by  broad  irriga- 
tion over  the  remainder  of  the  farm. 

The  board  of  works  have  gone  about  the  building  of  this  sewer  in 
a  proper  manner.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  doing  the  differ- 
ent work;  but  the  contractors  are  rigidly  held  to  their  contracts. 
A  defective  piece  of  piping  is  at  once  rejected,  and  the  utmost  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  the  mason  work  of  the  cisterns  is  all  properly 
done. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  work  is  more  than  half  completed. 
Throughout  the  entire  city  the  piping  has  been  laid,  nine-inch  to 
fifteen-inch  pipe  carrying  the  refuse  to  the  main  sewer.  The  plan 
has  been  to  take  a  block  at  a  time  and  lay  the  pipe  at  a  depth  of 
about  twelve  feet  and  make  connections  with  the  houses.  The 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  entire  absence  of  frost  from  the  ground 
have  rendered  the  work  comparatively  easy,  blasting  having  been 
necessary  only  occasionally.  The  contractors  have  put  on  a  double 
set  of  workmen,  a  night  force  coming  on  at  7  o'clock  and  working 
steadily  through  the  night.  The  contractors  are  liable,  and  must 
exercise  every  care  in  the  performance  of  their  work;  in  fact,  the 
same  conditions  prevail  that  are  usual  in  all  cities  on  work  of  this 
kind.  The  workmen  engaged  in  laying  the  pipes  through  the 
streets  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  for  eight  hours*  work,  and 
the  wages  of  the  men  at  work  in  the  tunnels  and  the  main  sewer 
run  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  day. 
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The  board  has  issued  specifications  for  the  supply  and  delivery 
of  steam-plowing  gear  in  full  working  order  at  the  sewage  farm. 
The  boilers  of  these  engines  must  be  tested  by  240  pounds  on  the 
square  inch  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  requirements  usual  in 
like  cases  prevail.  Cultivators,  steam  harrows,  Crosskill  rollers, 
Oliver  plow  and  ditching  plow  are  also  called  for  in  the  specifica- 
tions. There  follow  specifications  for  water-closet  pans,  engines 
and  boilers  for  the  pumping  stations;  in  fact,  the  board  undertake 
the  supply  of  every  requisite  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  and  the  connection  of  the  houses  with  the  main  sewer.  The 
board  also  protect  the  workmen,  and  in  any  case  in  which  the  con- 
tractor fails  to  pay  them  their  wages,  the  board  is  empowered  to  do 
it  and  deduct  it  from  the  money  of  the  contractor. 

A  few  words  in  description  of  the  sewage  farm.  The  total  area 
of  the  farm  is  8,847  acres,  subdivided  in  the  following  manner: 

.\ci1?s. 

Available  for  irrigation 7*5^3 

Tree  plantations 357 

Private  roads  in  the  farm 230 

Township  north  boundary  of  farm 29 

Township  near  mouth  of  Werribee  River 73 

Board's  sheds  and  offices 16 

Not  suitable  for  irrigation,  but  available  for  grazing  purposes     619 

Total 8,847 

The  methods  adopted  for  dealing  with  sewage  in  connection 
with  land  are  arranged  under  three  heads: 

(i.)  Chemical  precipitation  and  subsequent  treatment  by  irriga- 
tion on  the  land. 

(2.)  Purification  by  broad  irrigation. 

(3.)  Purification  by  intermittent  downward  filtration. 

The  first  and  third  svstems  are  onlv  admissible  where  the  value 
of  the  land  is  prohibitive.  The  best  purification,  the  least  expen- 
sive in  maintenance,  and  the  one  giving  the  most  profitable  results 
is  by  the  second  system.  The  ratio  adopted  is  one  acre  for  every 
100  persons.  The  sewage  farm  as  purchased  for  these  different 
ratios  would  be  suitable  for  the  following  populations:  Ratio  of  .1 
acre  for  80  persons,  707,760  people;  i  acre  for  100  persons,  884,700 
people;  i  acre  for  no  persons,  973,170  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  farm  is  onh  suitable  for  broad  irrigation  for  less 
than  1,000,000  people,  for  which  population  the  rest  of  the  scheme 
is  being  designed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  farm  at  Werribee 
is  $285  per  acre,  including  improvements.     The  actual  work  ot 
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preparation  is  steadily  proceeding.  The  preparing  and  draining 
of  the  ground  is  being  confined  to  the  central  block  on  the  farm, 
which  will  provide  for  the  requirements  of  several  of  the  suburban 
towns.  The  drainage  from  other  suburban  towns  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  the  river  tunnel  is  completed,  probably  about  October 
next,  and  thus  one  by  one  the  diflFerent  cities  and  towns  will  be 
dealt  with  till  the  system  is  complete.  The  farm  is  rented  to  ten- 
ants, who  raise  market  produce  and  vegetables,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  as  many  tenants  as  possible  should  be  established  on  the  farm. 
The  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  board  at  the  farm  during  the 
next  two  years  will  consist  of — 

(i.)  The  completion  of  the  main  carriers  and  subcarriers  through 
the  central  portion  of  the  farm. 

(2.)  The  continuous  preparation  of  the  20-acre  blocks,  which 
will  be  sown  with  permanent  grasses,  chiefly  lucern  and  prairie 
grass. 

(3.)  Erection  of  a  jetty  in  Port  Philip  Bay  and  the  provision  of 
the  necessary  tramway  plant  for  the  farm. 

As  soon  as  sewage  can  be  discharged  on  the  2,000  acres,  lucera 
and  prairie  grass  can  be  grown  on  them,  and  if  the  board  can  ob- 
tain $30  per  acre  per  annum  for  them  it  will  be  in  a  splendid  finan- 
cial condition. 

The  total  area  to  which  sewerage  is  to  be  applied  under  the  act 
covers  85,502  acres;  but  the  net  area  available  for  population  is 
only  77,933  acres,  and  this  latter  area  can  be  sewered  when  the 
population  demands  it.  The  area  which  could  be  covered  by  sew- 
ers, viz.,  32,484  acres,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  43  per  cent, 
of  the  area  available  for  population,  while  the  area  which  should  be 
covered  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  amounts  to  only  21,163  acres. 

The  valuations  of  property  in  Melbourne  have  altered  so  during 
the  past  few  years  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  a  rate. 
The  valuations  for  the  year  1895-96  are  below  those  for  1886-87. 
UnfcHtunately,  during  the  period  of  inflated  values,  the  water  rate 
was  decreased  from  8d.  (16  cents)  in  the  pound  to  6d.  (12  cents), 
and  by  the  board's  act.  No  matter  how  the  values  may  fall,  this 
rate  cannot  be  altered.  As  the  water  rate  cannot  be  varied,  the 
whole  variation  must  take  place  in  the  sewerage  rate.  The  reduc- 
tion during  the  past  twelve  months  in  the  value  of  real  estate  has 
been  £857,000  ($4,170,590),  but  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  further  great  reduction  will  take  place,  though  it  is  possible 
in  the  great  reaction  from  excessive  valuations.     During  the  year 
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1896-97,  if  the  water  revenue  does  not  sink  below  £147,000  ($715,- 
S7:i)  and  another  loan  of  £500,000  ($2,433,250)  be  floated,  the  sum 
to  be  provided  for  by  rates  will  be  £95,000  ($462,317),  by  which 
time  the  sewerage  expenditure  will  have  reached  £2,306,000  ($11,- 
192,950),  or  nearly  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  twelve  central  muni- 
cipalities. No  rate  had  been  necessary  up  to  June,  1895,  when 
£1,300,000  ($6,326,450)  had  been  expended  on  sewerage,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  from  water  having  met  the  interest,  management  and 
maintenance  charges.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  sewerage 
expenditure  has  been  increased  to  £1,800,000  ($8,759,700),  and  as 
there  has  been  no  reticulation  in  operation  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  about  £29,000  ($141,128),  which  can  be  met  by  a  rate  of  ifd. 
on  the  whole  area.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  years  1896-97,. 
a  rate  of  3d.  (6  cents)  over  the  whole  area  and  6d.  (12  cents)  on  the 
reticulated  areas  will  be  required. 

The  main  sewer  is  constructed  in  a  like  manner  to  those  of  the 
large  cities  at  home,  and  a  man  can  walk  through  it  standing  up- 
right. It  is  thoroughly  well  built  and  the  mason  work  is  of  the 
very  best.  It  is  built  from  the  city  under  the  river  (for  this  it  was 
necessary  to  go  very  deep),  and  extends  out  to  the  sewage  farm. 
At  the  building  of  the  sewer  under  the  river,  some  months  ago,  a 
serious  accident  took  place,  causing  a  heavy  loss  of  life;  the  water 
from  the  river  burst  through  into  the  tunnel  and  drowned  the  work- 
men before  they  could  be  rescued. 

The  board  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  great 
saving  which  they  have  accomplished  in  performing  the  work. 
At  the  lowest  estimate  they  have  saved  £1,500,000  ($7,299,750)  on 
Mr.  Mansergh's  figures,  and  yet  the  work  has  been  performed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  house  connections  will  be  $75 
each ;  but  the  ratepayers  are  now  paying  £70,360  ($342,406)  per  an- 
num for  the  existing  night-soil  service,  and  it  is  considered  that 
their  payments  will  not  be  materially  increased.  If  the  board 
adopts  the  proposed  system  of  contracting  with  householders  to 
carry  out  the  internal  fittings  and  receive  deferred  payments,  the 
cost  to  the  ratepayers  will  be  both  reduced  in  amount  and  lightened 
in  incidence. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  board  has  laid  140  miles  out  of  a  total 
of  about  800  miles. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  £1,800,000  ($8,759,700)  the  engineer 
in  chief  considers  will  be  ample  to  deal  with  all  the  requirements  of 
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the  existing  population  as  originally  estimated,  and  will  also  pro- 
vide for  reticulating  rights  of  way  and  constructing  the  house 
branches  up  to  the  building  line,  which  expenditure  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  estimate. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  give  some  exact  figures.     The  following 
estimate  was  submitted  by  the  board  on  October  lo,  1894: 

Description.  Amount. 

Farm  purchase £153,000  $744,574 

Outfall  sewer  and  rising 360,000  1,751,940 

Pumping  station  and  buildings 80,000  389,320 

Engines 120,000  583,980 

Main  sewers 914,452  4,450,180 

Branch  sewers ^ 590,000  2,871,235 

Reticulation  pipe  sewers 1,073,600  5,224,674 

Farm  preparation 160,000  778,640 

Total £3451,052    $16,794,544 

As  mentioned  before,  the  amount  appropriated  was  £3,500,000 
($i7>032,75o),  and  the  amount  expended  up  to  date  (with  the  work 
more  than  half  completed)  is  £1,700,000  ($8,273,050).  Making 
allowances  to  provide  for  the  future  forecast  population,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  will  be  about  £6,000,000  ($29,199,000). 
It  has  been  determined  to  construct  the  main  sewers  on  the  basis 
of  a  population  of  1,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  30  cubic  feet  per  head  per 
day  on  the  separate  system,  and  that  the  mains  and  submains  be 
supplemented  in  the  future,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  necessity 
arises;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  sewers  in  Mel- 
bourne be  constructed  of  the  same  size  and  capacity  as  in  Mr.  Man- 
sergh's  scheme,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  population  ratio  is 
already  small  enough,  being  only  forty  per  acre. 

The  work  on  the  sewers  was  begun  on  May  19,  1892,  when  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  turned  the  first 
sod.  His  lordship  identified  himself  thus  with  the  work  and  was  at 
all  times  interested  in  it  and  in  its  ultimate  completion. 

To  sum  up  and  recapitulate  the  work  done  thus  far,  the  sewage 
farm  has  been  plowed,  harrowed  and  prepared  for  reception  of 
sewage  to  the  extent  of  2,000  acres,  and  almost  all  the  residue  of  the 
land  has  been  divided  by  fences  and  let  to  tenants  for  cultivation  or 
grazing  at  rentals  which  gplve  a  fair  return  of  percentage  on  invested 
cj^ital;  many  cottages  are  already  erected,  and  water  from  the 
metropolitan  supply  is  furnished  to  each  cottage  at  the  rate  of  £1 
($4.86)  per  year;  the  main  outfall  sewer — 16  miles  in  length,  from 
the  sewer  farm  to  the  head  of  the  rising  main,  of  concrete  and  brick, 
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semicircular  where  open  and  circular  of  ii  feet  diameter  where 
closed,  and  with  three  aqueducts  over  the  river  and  two  intersecting 
creeks — has  been  extended  into  the  farm,  with  distributing  head 
connected  with  two  main  sewage  carriers;  the  rising  main,  22y 
chains  long,  in  two  tubes  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  through  which 
the  sewage  will  be  raised  120  feet  into  the  outfall  sewer,  is  com- 
pleted and  connected  with  the  pumping  wells;  the  pumping  en- 
gines are  delivered  at  the  pumping  station  and  the  engine  house 
is  built  for  their  reception;  store  sheds  are  erected  and  the  store 
yard  is  leveled  and  ready  for  use.  In  constructing  the  main  sewers 
across  the  delta  between  the  River  Yarra  at  Spottiswood  and  the 
lagoon  at  Port  Melbourne  through  strata  of  alluvial  or  marine  silt, 
serious  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  contractors.  The 
reticulation  of  streets  with  sewerage  pipes  and  the  connecting  01 
the  houses  with  the  sewers  throughout  the  city  is  nearly  completed ; 
there  only  remain  some  of  the  small  streets,  lanes  and  right  of  way 
to  be  done.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  sewers  in  and  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  present  year.  The 
several  amounts,  as  needed,  have  been  raised  in  London  and  the 
bonds  have  been  floated  at  rates  varying  from  98  to  loi  per  cent. 
These  bonds  generally  carry  4^  per  cent,  interest,  and  their  present 
price  on  the  London  and  Melbourne  markets  is  104  to  108  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  time  they  have  to  run.  To  quote  and  apply 
the  words  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  addressing  the  members  of  the 
London  County  Council  at  the  close  of  their  first  years  proceed- 
ings: '*What  has  sustained  you  in  this  work  has  been  neither  fee, 
nor  fame,  nor  praise;  it  has  been  the  pure  impulse  of  a  clear  duty 
and  a  generous  ideal."  So  of  the  work  here,  it  may  be  added — ^a 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
blessings  of  increased  comfort,  salubrity  and  life,  v/hile  the  work 
confers  the  merit  of  removing  what  is  the  only  physical  blot  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  this  beautiful  and  healthy  metropolis,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  higher  and  broader  capacity  for  usefulness  which 
will  remain  to  the  board  here  when  the  huge  task  shall  have  been 
completed. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I 
am  under  to  the  Melbourne  and  metropolitan  board  of  works  for 
voting  to  furnish  me  information,  etc.,  and  to  the  engineer  in  chief, 
Mr.  William  Thwaites,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information.  Daniel  W.  Maratta, 

Melbourne,  July  t6,  1896.  Consul-General. 
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By|T.  p.  Cobbally,  a.  M.,  M.  D. 


Chronic  Rhinitis. — Dr.  L.  Pelaez  recently  presented  an  elab- 
orate communication  to  the  Oto-Rhinological  Congress,  on 
chronic  rhinitis  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  which  "El  Siglo  Medico/'  17th  January,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  There  are  cases  of  rhinitis  that  are  caused  exclusively  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  genital  organs. 

2.  Such  cases  may  have  their  origin  in  a  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs  acquired  before  or  after  birth :  in  the  former  case,  it  depends 
always  on  some  histo-organic  anomaly;  while  in  the  second  case 
it  may  be  traced  to  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

3.  The  most  frequent  anomalies  of  the  genital  organs,  such  as 
give  rise  to  chronic  rhinitis,  favored  by  occasional  well  determined 
causes,  are  what  may  be  called  macro-erectilia  and  micro-erectilia 
of  the  organs  of  copulation,  which  coincide  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  observations,  with  the  macro-erectile  and  the 
micro-erectile,  mucous  tissues  of  the  nose. 

4.  There  are,  probably,  reflex  centers  of  the  naso-erectile  tissues 
of  the  bulbar  or  bulbo-protuberant,  the  erectile  conductive,  the 

*  tulbo-medullarv  and  the  medulo-bulbar. 

5.  The  existence  of  the  naso-erectile  tissue  is  in  accordance  with 
genesic  use  which  relates  to  the  sense  of  smell  in  some  animals. 

6.  Cases  of  scrofulous  rhinitis  are  very  frequent;  this  frequency 
depends  on  the  histological  constitution  of  the  nasal  mucous  in 
lymphatic  subjects  and  in  those  of  a  scrofulous  constitution. 

7.  Pre-vertebral,  intraparotid  and  peri-hyoideal  cases  always  de- 
pend on  scrofulous  rhinitis. 

8.  Independently  of  the  special  observations  of  the  oto-rhino- 
iaryngologist,  it  ought  to  be  the  special  care  of  every  general  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  to  employ  rhinoscopy  in  all  chronic  diseases  of 
the  digestive  tube,  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  also  in  all  the 
neuropathic  affections,  especially  if  facial  evidences  of  probable 
<iegeneration  are  present. 

9.  In  hypertropic  rhinitis  of  genital  organs,  the  first  indication 
is  to  institute  adequate  treatment  and  regimen  for  the  disease  of 
the  sexual  organs  and  the  regulation  of  their  functions. 
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10.  If,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  and  appropriate  regimen^ 
the  chronic  rhinitis  persists,  and  is  hypertropic  in  character,  do  not 
hesitate  to  practice  in  the  region  supplied  with  naso-erectile  tissue, 
active  galvano-cautery  and  all  the  different  operations  on  the  nose 
that  may  be  considered  necessary. 

11.  Extensive  operations  on  the  organs  of  generation  may  be 
necessary  as  a  means  of  removing  atropic  rhinitis  that  accompanies 
intractable,  progressive  disease  with  macro-erectile  conditions  of 
the  organs  of  generation. 

12.  Such  operations  may  be  performed  on  monkeys. 

13.  The  aim  of  the  rhinologist,  however,  ought  to  be  to  substi- 
tute, for  castration,  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  if  indicated^ 

or  some  other  less  serious  operation. 

14.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

study  the  anatomo-physiological,  and  evolutional  relations  that 
exist  between  the  thyroid  body  and  the  genital  organs,  or  to  make 
a  more  profound  and  pathogenic  study  of  rhinitis. 

15.  The  genito-thyroidal  and  naso-genital  relations  may  be 
studied  in  many  of  the  mammiferous  animals. 

16.  Scrofulous  rhinitis,  accompanied  or  not  with  adenapathic 
conditions,  require  almost  exclusively  a  proper  general  therapeutic 
treatment,  and  mild  local  antiseptic  remedies. 

17.  The  anatomist  has  a  vast  field  for  study  in  the  polyclinic, 
and  the  clinical  student  must  refer  constantly  to  organology,  to 
hystology,  to  embryology,  to  tetratology,and  experiment  to  insure 
his  diagnosis,  or  be  exact  in  his  prognosis,  and  to  improve  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  methods. 

Much  of  the  matter,  here  too  briefly  described,  has  been  ob- 
served, but  the  extensive  relations  of  the  different  organs  was  not 
so  fully  analyzed.  Deafness,  myopia,  and  skin  diseases  are  oftea 
dependent  on  rhinitis. 

The  Cholera  Microbe. — The  "Anales  del  Departamento  Na- 
cional  de  Hygiene,"  Dirigidos  porla  Oficina  Sanitaria  Argentina^ 
December,  1896,  publishes  the  following  curious  observations  froir 
a  letter  of  Hankin  to  the  Institute  Pasteur,  Paris:  "I  hope  to  send 
you  soon  a  summary  of  my  discoveries  regarding  the  property  that 
the  water  of  some  rivers  of  India,  as  the  Jumma  and  the  Ganges^ 
have  of  destroying  the  microbe  of  cholera.  This  action  as  a  bac- 
tericide, seems  to  me  to  be  produced  by  certain  volatile  acids.  This 
discovery  is  of  special  interest  because  it  explains  why,  in  India, 
cholera  is  never  propagated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  current  of  the  river,  but  alwavs  comes  to  us  from  Ben- 
gal.  Frequently  the  bodies  of  people  who  have  died  of  cholera 
are  thrown  into  the  rivers,  and,  as  hitherto,  no  case  of  contagion 
has  been  known  to  be  spread  in  this  way,  not  even  among  the 
people  who  drink  the  water  of  the  rivers;  the  physicians  of  India 
are  not  willing  to  admit  that  cholera  has  its  origin  in  the  water. 

**I  have  discovered,  however,  that  the  microbe  of  cholera  multi- 
plies with  great  activity  in  the  water  of  the  wells  in  that  district. 
There  are  only  a  few  rivers  that  seem  to  have  the  wonderful  power 
of  purifying  themselves.  I  will  cite,  as  an  example,  the  observa- 
tions made  regarding  the  water  of  the  river  Jumma,  which  flows 
by  and  quite  near  to  Agra.  This  is  a  city  of  160,000  inhabitants, 
and  all  the  sewers  of  the  city  are  emptied  into  the  Jumma.  The 
contamination  with  bacteria  which  is  thus  produced  disappears 
in  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  miles  below  the  city ;  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  cubic  centimeter,  which  is  from  700  to  830  above 
the  city,  increases  to  16,000  and  to  21,000  as  it  passes  before  the 
inhabited  parts  and  is  again  reduced  to  6,200,  5,600,  4,200  in  the 
three  or  four  miles  below;  500  or  600  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles,  and  120  miles  further  down  there  is  only  125  to  130;  a  num- 
ber equal  to  that  found  at  Dhobus  Ghat,  five  or  six  miles  above 
Agra.  In  regard  to  the  cholera  bacillus,  the  water  has  the  same 
influence  as  a  bactericide,  whether  taken  above  or  below  the  city; 
in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  a  cadaver  that  has  been  thrown 
into  the  stream,  or  around  a  cadaver  that  has  remained  a  long  time 
in  the  water,  there  is  no  contagion.  The  water  of  the  Jumma, 
boiled,  like  the  water  of  the  wells,  favors  the  multiplication  of  the 
microbes.  Other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  have  given  the 
same  results,  and  cultures  in  peptones  have  demonstrated  that 
all  the  cholera  microbes  perish  really  in  the  water  of  the  Jumma.'' 

Radiography  and  Rheumatism. — M.  Fournier  presented  to 
the  Academie  de  Medecine  various  specimens  showing  the  results 
of  radiography;  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  24th  January:  i.  A  fract- 
ure of  the  femur;  2.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  3.  The 
articulations  of  the  hand  in  chronic  gout;  4.  Syphilitic  Periostitis. 

The  discovery  of  Rontgen  is  now  found  extremely  useful  in  a 
series  of  interesting  applications. 

As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  is  most  useful  in  affording  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  the  nature  of  deep-seated  lesions  of  the  bones, 
of  tumors,  diseases  of  the  viscera.  It  also  assists  in  determining 
their  various  conditions  in  the  deep  cavities  of  the  human  body. 
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We  have  already  shown  the  resources  afforded  by  radiography 
in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  pleurisy,  of  cysts,  cancerous 
tumors,  etc.  Now  we  can  announce  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism. 

M.  Potain  and  one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Serbanesco,  have  photo- 
graphed, by  means  of  the  X  rays,  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  gouty 
subjects,  and  they  have  found,  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones  that 
have  been  deformed,  the  existence  of  clear,  distinct  spots,  indicat- 
ing that  the  bone  at  this  point  has  been  more  permeable  to  the  in- 
visible rays;  while  at  the  periphery  of  the  stains  there  existed  a  thin, 
dark  border,  accompanied  with  a  greater  degree  of  opacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bones  of  healthy  persons,  or  of  those 
affected  with  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  nothing  similar  is 
found.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  examination,  by  means  of  the 
radiographic  rays,  can,  in  such  cases,  aid  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis, sometimes  so  difficult  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 
And,  in  fact,  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  in  which  deformative  poly- 
arthritis is  found,  supposed  at  first  to  be  rheumatism,  MM.  Potain 
and  Serbanesco  have  observed  clear  spots,  a  fact  that  has  enabled 
them  to  change  the  original  diagnosis. 

This  increased  permeability  of  the  bones  of  the  epiphyses,  seems 
to  be  attributable  to  the  presence  of  deposits  of  urates  of  soda. 
The  authors  have  also  found,  by  direct  experiment,  that  ihis  salt 
is  eight  times  more  permeable  to  the  rays  than  the  salts  entering 
into  the  normal  composition  of  the  bones;  phosphate  of  calcium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  etc. 

Diphtheritic  Paralysis  and  Nerve  Changes. — *'Le  Progrcs 
Medical:"  Experimental  researches  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  pathological  anatomy  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  still 
a  subject  of  very  diversified  opinion.  These  opinions  may  be 
classified  in  three  groups;  some  authors  have  found  lesions  local- 
ized in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  coruna  of  the  spinal  marrow;  others 
have  found  it  in  disturbance  of  the  peripheral  nerves;  and,  finally, 
some  have  found  both  lesions  existing  in  the  same  patient;  a  last 
group  is  formed  by  cases  in  which  the  most  careful  examination 
cannot  discover  any  alteration,  either  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerves 
or  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  coruna. 

To  elucidate  this  subject,  a  series  of  experiments  have  been 
made.     Rabbits  have  been  inoculated,  some  with  cultures  of  the 
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bacillus  of  Loeffler,  others  with  the  diphtheritic  poison.  In  all 
these  the  effort  was  directed  specially  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
animals  as  far  as  possible. 

From  all  the  experiments  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn :  the  diphtheritic  poison  seems  to  attack  the  spinal  marrow, 
the  nerves  of  the  medulla,  and  the  inferior  parts  of  the  bulb,  exclu- 
sively. The  protuberance  and  the  brain  remain  intact.  In  the 
spinal  marrow  the  poison  attacks  preferably  the  nerve  cells;  lesions 
of  the  white  substance  are  exceptional;  the  affection  is  specially  a 
subacute  myelitis  of  slow  progress.  In  regard  to  the  nerves,  a  de- 
generation very  similar  to  the  degeneration  of  Waller  lias  been  ob- 
served :  this  lesion  is  found  especially  marked  at  the  anterior  roots ; 
the  posterior  roots  are  relatively  free.  The  myelitis  is  the  primi- 
tive lesion,  the  nevritis  is  secondary.  In  many  the  diphtheritic 
poison  causes  two  kinds  of  paralysis;  the  first,  localized  in  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  arise  from  a 
peripheral  nevritis;  the  second,  general  throughout  the  whole 
body,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities,  arises  from  a  primitive 
myelitis  progressing  to  a  secondary  nevritis. 

These  cases  are  very  variable  in  character  and  duration.  A  few 
years  ago  a  patient  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  remained  in 
Saint  Peter's  hospital  about  three  months  before  he  showed  any 
signs  of  improvement.  During  that  time  all  food  was  conveyed 
to  the  stomach  through  a  tube;  at  the  end  of  four  months  he  was 
sufficiently  improved  to  leave  the  hospital;  the  case  was  observed 
for  some  time  longer,  when  recovery  was  nearly  complete.  In  his 
case  the  paralysis  was  of  the  former  kind :  limited  to  throat,  larynx, 
and  pharynx;  eyes  not  affected. 

A  Case  of  Chronic  Pleurisy  with  Effusion  Effectively 
Treated  with  Protqnuclein. — Dr.  Almon  H.  Cooke,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  reports  ("New  York  Medical  Journal,"  Oct.  lo,  1896): 
"On  June  2d  a  lady  came  into  my  office  in  a  greatly  disturbed  state 
of  mind,  telling  me  that  she  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy 
since  March  ist,  and  now  she  had  been  told  that  'it  had  turned  into 
an  abscess  on  the  lung,  and  that  she  must  go  to  the  hospital  (to  her 
a  place  of  torment)  and  have  a  tube  put  through  her  ribs,'  to  say 
nothing  of  being  Maid  up'  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

*''0n  examination  there  were  evidences  of  adhesions  at  the  base 
of  the  right  lung,  alsp  indications  of  a  small  amount  of  fluid  which 
I  suspected  would  be  pus.  However,  the  exploring  needle  proved  it 
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to  be  of  a  serous  nature,  slightly  cloudy,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
few  pus  cells.  The  following  treatment  was  outlined,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  faithfully  executed : 

"Protonuclein  tablets,  three  grains  (Reed  and  Camrick),  half 
an  hour  before  meals  and  at  bedtime,  subsequently  increased  to  five 
tablets  per  diem.  Also  ten  minims  of  fluid  extract  of  cascara  at 
bedtime,  to  regulate  the  bowels,  which  were  in  a  torpid  condition. 
Besides  this,  the  surface  over  the  painful  area  was  painted  with 
iodine  every  second  or  third  evening,  as  the  condition  of  the  skin 
permitted. 

"Her  diet  consisted  of  not  less  than  half  a  pound  of  lean  beef  or 
chops  at  two  meals  each  day,  with  vegetables  in  limited  quantities, 
to  which  was  added  half  a  pint  of  cream  each  day,  to  be  consumed 
in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

"The  result  of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  patient  gained  flesh 
at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  week  and  strength  in  accordance.  The 
temperature  became  normal  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and 
deep  inspiration  gave  no  pain  early  in  the  third  week.  No  trace 
of  fluid  could  be  found  by  the  tenth  day,  while  after  eight  weeks 
of  treatment  the  patient  declared  that  she  never  felt  better  in  her 
life. 

"This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  one  which  demonstrates  the  bene- 
ficial properties  of  Protonuclein,  especially  when  combined  with 
a  nourishing  diet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  case  would 
have  terminated  in  empyema,  and  that  very  shortly,  had  active 
treatment  been  delayed;  and  I  believe  that  many  cases  of  pleurisy 
with  an  effusion  which  is  not  absorbed  so  rapidly  as  it  ought  to  be, 
would  be  speedily  cured  by  a  treatment  substantially  the  same  as 
the  one  employed  in  this  case." 

loDiA  AS  AN  Alterative  and  Sedative. — Dr.  H.  G.  Reera- 
snyder,  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  reports  ("Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter," 
Jan.  1 6,  1897)  the  beneficial  effects  of  lodia  in  several  cases  of  sec- 
ondary syphilis.  He  commends  its  vise  in  all  such  chronic  com- 
plaints as  suggest  the  need  of  sedative  alteratives  calculated  to 
promote  functional  activity  in  the  elimination  of  adventitious  de- 
posits without  depletion. 

Management  of  Pneumonia  Patients. — An  interesting  dis- 
cussion ("Medical  Record,"  Dec.  12)  recently  took  place  on  this 
subject  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  S.  Bar- 
uch,  although  strongly  advocating  hydrotherapy,  said  that  Phena- 
cetine  was  occasionally  useful.     Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway  stated  that  he 
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was  not  one  of  those  who  decried  the  coal-tar  series  of  drugs.  He 
bad  given  patients  a  great  deal  of  comfort  at  times  by  their  use. 
In  one  case,  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  io6^  F.,  cold  com- 
presses did  not  reduce  it  and  tlie  attendant  restlessness,  while 
Phenacetine  did.  This  experience  w^as  repeated  twice  in  that  case. 
The  Phenacetine  reduced  the  temperature  and  also  induced  sleep, 
as  morphine  might;  but  it  did  not,  like  morphine,  cause  constipa- 
tion, tympanites,  and  derangement  of  the  liver.  Discouragement 
of  the  coal-tar  series,  on  account  of  depressing  eflFects,  came  from 
Germany,  where  they  gave  very  large  doses  of  everything.  It 
was  Dr.  Janeway's  custom  to  give  the  smallest  dose  which  would 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  not  to  give  the  largest  dose  which  the 
patient  could  stand. 

Disinfection  of  the  Mouth  in  Scarlatina. — M.  Lemoine 
recently  advanced  the  theory  ("American  Medico-Surgical  Bulle- 
tin'') that  the  period  of  contagion  in  scarlatina  is  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  at  the  close  of  the  disease.  According  to  this  view, 
the  secretions  of  tHe  mouth  and  pharynx  are  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments rather  than  the  desquamating  epithelium;  the  disinfection  of 
these  cavities  should,  therefore,  take  first  rank  among  prophylactic 
measures,  and  the  period  of  isolation  to  which  cases  of  scarlatina 
are  at  present  subjected  should  be  considerably  shortened. 

This  theory  is  important,  in  that  other  eruptive  diseases,  as 
measles  and  smallpox,  may  perhaps  be  transmitted  by  the  same 
means. 

Until  the  pathology  of  these  diseases  is  better  know^n,  it  seems 
rational  treatment  to  disinfect  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  thus  possi- 
bly rendering  a  service  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  attendants. 

For  this  purpose,  Dr.  J.  D.  Albright  ("Journal  American  Medi- 
cal Association")  suggests  the  use  of  Glyco  Thymoline  (Kress) 
as  an  effective  prophylactic  as  well  as  pleasant  to  the  patient. 
LisTERiNE  also  fulfils  these  conditions  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
and  may  be  relied  upon  in  all  such  cases. 

Valentine's  Meat  Juice  is  very  favorably  reported  upon  by 
R.  Mortimer  Yule,  M.  D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Bressay,  and 
several  other  reliable  observers, as  an  effective  remedy  for  influenza 
and  its  sequelae.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  testifies 
to  its  value  as  exemplified  in  his  own  family,  various  members  of 
which,  being  prostrated  with  influenza,  were  unable  to  keep  any- 
thing else  upon  the  stomach.  Our  own  experience  is  alike  favor- 
able to  its  use. 
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Brooklyn's  water  supply  and  its  impurities. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  considering  the  shortage  of  Brook- 
lyn's water  supply  and  the  recent  suggestion  by  the  chief  engineer 
that  water  meters  should  be  used  and  the  people  put  upon  an  allow- 
ance, no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  possible  waste  by  other 
means  than  excessive  household  use.  May  there  not  be  other 
leaks?  This  question  is  certainly  pertinent,  in  view  of  one  of  the 
most  recently  constructed  reservoirs  of  400,000,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity, which  will  not  hold  water  at  all.  And,  it  has  been  reported 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  older  ones,  that  on  raking  out  the  debris 
which  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  the  time  of  their  con- 
struction, the  water  rapidly  sinks  to  a  lower  level.  That  there  is 
immense  leakage  somewhere — greatly  in  excess  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  and  waste  estimated  by  the  engineers — is  self  evident. 
The  water  is  still  tainted,  perhaps  the  more  by  reason  of  its  agita- 
tion during  the  process  of  cleaning  the  ponds  and  streams. 
Although  there  are  no  results  thus  far  to  demonstrate  its  unwhole- 
someness,  there  is  no  question  of  its  increased  liability  to  become 
so  by  reason  of  the  still  retained  impurities.  And  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  thorough  cleansing  of  all  the  reservoirs  and  their 
tributaries  may  be  accomplished  soon.  With  regard  to  sources 
and  quantity,  it  would  be  interesting  to  others  besides  Col.  Waring, 
who  though  they  may  be  like  him — "were  never  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  a  water  supply  *  *  *  nof  had  the  problem  of 
hunting  for  water  sources  at  any  time  a  part  of  his  professional 
duties" — to  know  what  becomes  of  the  water  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied to  the  great  water  basin  of  Long  Island.  We  took  occasion 
two  years  ago  (Vol.  34,  p.  325)  to  describe  the  well-nigh  impervious 
bottom  of  this  basin  with  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  from 
the  clouds  and  its  inimitable  filter  bed.  Our  estimate  of  the  rain- 
fall was  3^  cubic  feet — it  is  a  little  more — upon  each  square  foot  of 
surface,  which  is  upward  of  83,000,000  of  cubic  feet,  or  622,500,000 
gallons  to  the  square  mile.     The  whole  surface  area  of  this  sand- 
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filter    bed    and    basin    is    about    2,000    square    miles.      It    is 
quite    safe   to   estimate   that   one-fourth   of   it   could   be    made 
available    to    the    Brooklyn    water    supply.      In   conversation 
with  a  distinguished  engineer  on  this  subject  some  time  ago,  he  - 
said,  "but  you  ought  to  know,  doctor,  that  only  about  15  of  the  43 
inches  rainfall  can  be  made  available."    Admitting  this,  and  after 
making  allowance  for  every  possible  loss  through  natural  sources,^ 
there  would  still  remain  enough  available  by  properly  exercised 
engineering  skill  to  supply  half  a  dozen  Brooklyns.     To  argue 
otherwise  is  seemingly  to  admit  that  the  availability  of  two  or  three 
hundred  driven  wells — most  of  them  to  the  depth  of  the  first  water 
struck,  20  to  40  feet  from  the  surface  and  only  one  to  a  constant 
flow — a  dozen  or  so  of  ebb  and  flow  ponds  (through  the  sand)  and 
a  half  dozen  other  and  better  constructed  reservoirs,  but  all  of 
them  more  or  less  leaky,  is  a  fair  test  of  engineering  skill,  and  a 
justification  of  the  enormous  outlay  contemplated  for  going  to  the 
Adirondack  lakes.     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  coipmissioii 
for  the  investigation  of  water  supplies,  proposed  by  Senator  Brush, 
will  be  appointed,  and  that  it  will  not  overlook  the  folly  of  this 
contemplated  enterprize,  nor  the  contemplated  crime  of  restricting 
supplies  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  use  of  water  meters.     An 
abundant  and  unrestricted  water  supply  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  health  of  people  that  the  bare  suggestion  of  water  meters 
and  restricted  allowance  for  domestic  purposes  makes  one  shudder 
as  he  recalls  the  history  of  a  few  ages  ago  when  a  tax  was  imposed 
on  water  and  light,  contemporaneously  with  an  annual  death  rate 
of  50  to  100  per  1,000  living  among  the  people  who  maintained 
it.    Water  is  indeed  no  less  essential  to  the  health  of  people  than 
light,  and  it  was  so  regarded  even  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  enlightened  people,  who  incurred  enormous  outlays  and  con- 
veyed it  from  great  distances  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people  without  restriction,  and  they  were  the  only  healthy  people 
of  the  period.     Indeed,  wherever  the  water  supply  of  a  people  has 
been  scant  or  intrusted  to  the  persons  who  are  more  careful  of 
party  interest  than  of  the  public  welfare,  or  where  this  best  and 
most  abundant  gift  of  Providence  has  been  treated  as  a  luxury — 
made  abundantly  accessible  to  the  rich,  while  being  stinted  and 
doled  out  to  the  poor — there  there  always  has  been  and  by  continu- 
ance always  will  be  an  unhealthy  community.     The  responsibility 
for  such  conditions,  though  instigated  they  may  be  by  individual 
officials,  rests  upon  the  civil  authorities  as  a  body. 
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Already  the  public  authorities  of  Brooklyn  have  incurred  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ignoring  the  behest  of  the  legislature  to  provide  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  have  public  baths.  And  now,  as  if  the 
denial  of  baths  to  those  who  most  need  and  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  them,  were  not  enough,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
supply  of  water  for  other  purposes  be  curtailed!  The  best  ex- 
pression of  good  government  is  the  securement  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  to  all.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
health  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  than  an  unlimited  and 
unstinted  supply  of  pure  fresh  water. 

Swimming  Pool  for  Women. — ^The  swimming  pool  connected 
with  the  new  gymnasium  at  Pratt  Institute  is  the  first  to  be  opened 
to  women  in  Brooklyn. 

This  swimming  tank  is  44  feet  in  length,  15  feet  wide,  and  is  lined 
Avith  white  porcelain  tiles.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  an  arte- 
sian well,  which  fills  the  tank  with  fresh  water  daily.  On  the  left 
•of  the  main  hall  are  the  dressing-rooms,  needle  baths,  measuring 
and  massage  rooms.  Each  girl  has  her  own  locker,  where  she 
keeps  her  "Ji"!*'  suits,  etc. 

The  course  of  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  arranged  with  the 
aim  to  secure  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  body,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  muscles,  the  circulation  and  the  respiratory 
powers,  and  to  gain  agility  and  grace.  The  exercises  are  designed 
to  remove  much  of  the  embarrassment,  nervousness  and  faltering 
characteristics  of  those  who  have  not  a  well -developed  control  of 
the  bodv. 

The  work  consists  of  Swedish  educational  gymnastics,  including 
free  standing  exercises,  running,  jumping,  vaulting,  and  the  use 
of  the  horizontal  ladder  and  of  inclined  and  vertical  ropes.  Exer- 
cises with  clubs,  wands,  dumbbells  and  foils  are  also  given.  A  cer- 
tificate is  required  from  each  student,  signed  by  her  physician,  stat- 
ing her  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Gymnasium 
costumes  and  shoes  without  heels  are  required  for  all  classes.  Cor- 
sets and  close-fitting  waists  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

Fighting  Consumption  is  not  fighting  consumptives  by  any 
means.  On  the  contrary  it  is  caring  for  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  their  chances  of  recovery  and  to  protect  others  from  the 
disease.  Intelligent  people  generally  now  know  that  the  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  the  sputum  of  con- 
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sumptives  contains  myriads  of,  but  from  which  they  cannot  escape 
so  long  as  it  remains  moist.  The  danger  is  the  floating  of  the 
germs  in  the  dust  of  the  dried  sputum^  and  its  consequent  liabiHty 
to  be  inhaled;  and  above  all  by  persons  whose  resisting  powers  are 
below  par  from  any  cause,  though  no  person,  however  well,  can  be 
considered  absolutely  exempt  from  the  danger.  Surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  person,  sick  or  well,  and  no  one  can  be  more  keenly 
alive  to  this  duty  than  consumptives  themselves — ^who  would  be 
the  last  to  afflict  in  like  manner  those  who  are  dear  to  them  or  other 
persons.  But  to  health  authorities  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  an  ob- 
ligation, which  no  conscious  one  can  shirk,  to  do  all  he  can  to  sub- 
due this  most  universal  and  most  devastating  enemy  of  mankind — 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

"Spitting  Cars." — Among  the  suggestions  made  at  St.  Louis, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  order  of  tho 
health  department  against  spitting  on  the  floors  of  cars,  one  is  that 
a  few  cars  be  run  over  the  lines  with  the  placard  "Spitters'  Cars" 
on  their  sides..  The  innovation  would  certainlv  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  human  hog  and  perhaps  work  his  cure.  But  such  a  device 
would  not  be  necessary  in  New  York  if  President  Wilson's  in- 
spectors were  to  make  an  example  of  an  offender  now  and  then. 

Polluting  our  Streams. — When  the  wolf  in  the  fable  accused 
the  lamb  of  polluting  a  stream  from  which  the  wolf  drank,  the 
lamb  replied  that  he  was  not  born  then.  "Well,  then,"  said  the 
wolf,  "it  was  your  father,"  and  straightway  carried  out  his  original 
purpose  of  eating  the  young  lamb.  Whether  it  was  the  people  of 
to-day  or  their  fathers  who  first  began  the  work  of  stream  pollu- 
tion is  immaterial  to  the  question  of  cleansing  our  streams  and 
rivers,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  public  sentiment  that  has  been 
aroused  over  the  matter  that  the  courts  of  Connecticut  have  re- 
cently decided  that  towns  in  that  State  which  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  their  sewage  into  rivers,  must  dispose  of  it 
in  some  less  objectionable  way.  The  result  has  been  that  one  of 
the  cities  in  question  has  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  permission 
to  construct  a  sewer,  thirty  miles  long,  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
that  others  are  debating  the  question  as  to  what  means  to  employ 
to  remedy  the  evil.  When  large  communities  depend  on  rivers 
for  their  drinking  water,  and  these  rivers  are  in  turn  fed  by  streams 
into  which  sewage  has  been  emptied,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
becomes  an  important  one.     The  new  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
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in  his  first  message,  suggests  the  creation  of  an  expert  commission 
which  shall  make  suggestions  to  towns  and  cities  that  may  be  un- 
decided as  to  the  proper  means  to  employ  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Ellis  Island  Disinfection  Plant. — ^The  necessity  for  extra 
precaution  against  the  bubonic  plague  has  led  Dr.  Senner,  under 
the  direction  of  Surgeon-General  Wyman,  to  transfer  to  Ellis 
Island  the  extensive  folly  plant  which  was  installed  on  Sandy 
Hook,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  scare  in  1892,  when  the  attempt 
was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  service  to  capture  the 
New  York  Quarantine.  The  purpose  is  to  require  all  immigrants 
detained  over  night  to  have  a  bath,  and  all  clothing  and  baggage 
suspected  of  possible  infection  subjected  to  steam  of  a  temperature 
of  215®,  before  admission  to  pratique. 

A  Department  of  Public  Health. — Another  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  prepared  and  indorsed  by  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress,  recently  held  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Gallinger  of 
New  Plampshire.  The  range  of  subjects  which  it  embraces,  and 
upon  which  reports  are  directed  to  be  made,  covers  ^very  phase  of 
vital  and  social  statistics,  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
their  workshops,  the  origin  and  classification  of  insanity,  the  sound- 
ness of  food  and  the  purity  of  water  supply,  drainage,  sewerage, 
etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Medical 
Congress,  from  the  West  Indies  and  most  of  the  States  of  South 
and  Central  America,  who  have  shown  such  concern  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  returning  to  their  homes,  will  not  continue 
to  be,  as  heretofore,  unmindful  of  conditions  which  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  public  health  of  this  country  through  commerce. 

mortality  and  morpility  reports  and  reviews. 

Correspondents  under  this  head  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
as  prompt  as  possible. 

Alabama. — W.  H.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mobile,  37,817:  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Health  OflScer,  reports 
for  November:  Deaths,  73 — 24  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
consumption,  13;  annual  death  rate,  23.16. 

For  December:  Deaths,  68 — 21  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
consumption,  20;  annual  death  rate,  21.48. 
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California. — J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  President,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  R.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.  The  Secretary  reports 
for  December:  Returns  from  51  cities,  towns,  villages  and  sanitary 
districts,  aggregating  a  population  of  744,280,  show  a  mortality  of 
1,075 — ^  death  rate  of  1.44  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of 
17.28.  181  were  from  consumption,  91  from  pneumonia,  26  from 
bronchitis,  7  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  29  from  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  23  from  typhoid  fever,  6  from  malarial  fevers,  5  from  cere- 
bro-spinal  fevers,  47  from  cancer,  3  from  erysipelas,  117  from  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  2  from  alcoholism. 

Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  25  localities  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  give  99  cases  of  pneumonia,  124  of  bronchi- 
tis, 17  of  pleurisy,  22  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  37  of  croup,  152  oi 
measles,  36  of  whooping  cough,  197  of  la  grippe,  11  of  typhoid 
fever,  99  of  malarial  fevers,  4  of  cerebro-spinal  fevers,  10  of  erysipe- 
las. 

San  Francisco,  330,000.  Reports  for  December:  Deaths,  603 — 
III  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  90;  acute  pul- 
monary diseases,  80;  from  zymotic  diseases,  38;  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  13;  typhoid  fever,  9;  annual  death  rate,  20.7.  Contagious 
diseases  reported  during  the  month:  Diphtheria,  60;  scarlatina,  33. 

Los  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  December:  Deaths,  11 1. 
From  consumption,  22;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  6;  diphtheria, 
8;  typhoid  fever,  4.    Annual  death  rate,  13.3. 

Colorado. — Denver,  150,000.  William  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  January:  Deaths,  166,  of  which 
there  were  from  typhoid  fever  7  cases  reported,  2  deaths;  diph- 
theria, 24  cases,  with  8  deaths;  scarlet  fever,  13  cases,  i  death; 
from  consumption,  47;  pneumonia,  19;  annual  death  rate,  12.44. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  New 
Haven,  President;  Professor  C.  S.  Lindsley,  M«D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. — ^The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  January  comprises 
reports  from  166  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  851,060,  from  which  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the 
month  was  1,123.  The  death  rate  for  the  larger  towns  is  15.6;  for 
the  smaller,  16.4,  and  for  the  whole  State,  15.8.  Deaths  from  zy- 
motic diseases,  103 — 9.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality— chiefly 
from  diphtheria  (45),  typhoid  fever  (7),  and  scarlet  fever  (4) ;  from 
consumption,  99;  pneumonia,  163. 

In  the  published  report  of  a  new  city  charter  for  New  Haven, 
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the  following  extract  is  singularly  pertinent  to  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  health  service :  "There  shall  be  a  department 
of  public  health  under  the  care  and  control  of  a  board  of  health,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians.  All  mem- 
bers shall  serve  without  compassion."  It  may  be  that  this  last  word 
expresses  the  typesetter's  sense  only,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  board,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  will  always 
entertain  it  for  its  pertinence  to  the  estimate  of  their  service  by 
charter  makers. 

District  of  Columbia. — ^Three  measures  affecting  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  District  passed  the  House.  All  were  prepared  by 
the  Health  Office  and  urged  by  the  Commissioners.  They  are  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  cemeteries  and  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies 
in  the  District,  which  Health  Officer  Woodward  and  the  medical 
fraternity  of  the  District  regard  of  great  importance,  a  bill  regulat- 
ing privies,  and  a  bill  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. With  regard  to  the  last  named,  physicians  attending  the 
cases  must  isolate  them  and  designate  their  location,  and  furnish 
other  information  for  the  Health  Officer.  Recovery  or  death 
from  these  diseases  must  be  reported  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Health  Officer  is  to  place  placards  on  buildings  inhabited  by  in- 
fected persons.  The  name  of  the  person  and  the  disease  is  to  !>e 
displayed  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to  the  malady. 
In  addition,  a  watchman  may  be  stationed  at  the  infected  building. 

The  bill  contains  rules  to  prevent  entrance  of  but  few  persons 
into  an  infected  building,  and  for  proper  disinfection.  Germicidal 
agents  for  these  cases  are  prescribed,  and  careful  regulations  given 
for  the  details  of  disinfection.  Persons  who  have  convalesced 
from  contagious  disease  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  sponged  with  acid  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  When  persons  fail  to  disinfect  premises  the  Health  Offi- 
cer is  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  collect  the  cost  of  this.  Permits  to 
leave  buildings  are  necessary  for  persons  who  have  been  infected. 
Fines  of  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $200,  and  imprisonment 
for  from  five  days  to  six  months  are  provided  for  violation  of  the 
act. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 
Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Health  Notes. — Official  bulletins  for  the  three  months 
ending  December  31,  1896:  Mortality,  810  in  a  population  esti- 
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mated  at  391422.  There  were  261  under  five  years  of  age.  An- 
nual death  rate,  8.43.  From  consumption  there  were  98  deaths; 
typhoid  fever,  24;  diphtheria,  11. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  President,  Chicago;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago,  1,619,226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Report 
for  January:  Deaths,  2,026 — 1,520  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
diphtheria,  76;  typhoid  fever,  38;  consumption,  187;  pneumonia^ 
290;  bronchitis,^  172;  measles,  13.     Annual  death  rate,  15. 

Feb.  6.  Typhoid  fever  has  become  so  prevalent  at  Evanston 
as  to  be  almost  an  epidemic.  It  is  thought  there  are  100  cases  in 
the  city,  and  every  physician  has  from  three  to  ten  cases.  At  least 
a  dozen  students  of  North westen  University  are  down  with  the 
disease.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  impurity  in  the  drinking 
water  of  the  city,  as  after  the  heavy  rains  of  three  weeks  ago  the 
Health  Department  warned  the  people  to  boil  the  water  before 
using.  It  was  then  said  to  be  in  a  filthy  condition.  No  cases  of 
typhoid  developed,  however,  until  a  week  ago,  and  since  that  time 
numerous  cases  have  been  reported. 

Diphtheria  is  epidemic  in  Deerfield. 

Indiana. — Douglass  C.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  President,  Mount  Ver- 
non; J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

January  9.  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  ad- 
vises against  the  passage  of  the  measure  submitted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  the  thorough  reorganization  of  that  body. 
He  thinks  the  scheme  proposed  is  too  complicated  and  costly,  that 
substantially  all  the  good  it  seeks  to  secure  can  be  secured  by  a  few 
simple  changes  in  the  present  law.  We  trust  the  legislature  will 
examine  the  board's  recommendation  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as 
well  as  the  Governor's  words,  with  great  care.  Certain  it  is  that 
zymotic  diseases  which  efficient  sanitary  regulations  in  other  coun- 
tries are  able  to  control,  so  that  epidemics  are  almost  unknown,  are 
causing  hundreds  of  deaths  and  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  in 
the  State  every  year.  Improvements  should  be  made  in  our  health 
laws  that  really  improve.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mw- 
tioned  that  the  Governor  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  pure  food 
law.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more  necessary,  as  he  well  says,  be- 
cause other  States  have  adopted  laws  against  adulteration,  and  so 
the  States  where  no  such  laws  exist  become  the  dumping  ground 
lor  bad  food. 
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Tnciianapolis,  165,000.  Reports  for  1896:  2,057  deaths,  against 
2,237  in  1895.  The  death  rate  is  now  12.46,  compared  with  14.43 
in  1895.  Of  diphtheria  cases  there  were  359,  with  60  deaths, 
against  494  cases  and  1 14  deaths  in  1895,  which  -good  showing  is 
attributed  to  a  stricter  quarantine  than  heretofore.  Of  typhoid 
cases  there  were  369,  with  68  deaths,  against  112  deaths  in  1895. 

lowA. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Davenport,  35,000. — ^A.  W.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  December:  Number  of  deaths,  39 — 10  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000,  13.4. 

Kansas. — ^T.  E.  Raines,  M  D.,  President,  Concordia;  T.  Kirk- 
patrick,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Topeka,  Jan.  12:  The  Mayor's  message  recognizes  excellent 
work  by  the  Board  of  Health.  And  referring  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  State  generally  says :  "As  a  rule,  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  is  good.  As  yet,  we  have  never  been  subjected  to  a  pesti- 
lence, like  some  of  our  sister  States,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
a  visitation  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the  work 
of  this  board.  The  report  bears  many  suggestions  which,  no 
doubt,  your  committees  on  health  and  hygiene  will  consider. 
The  reports,  as  far  as  they  concern  our  State  institutions,  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  proper  investigation  made,  to  the  end 
that  the  health  of  the  inmates  may  receive  the  greatest  protection 
possible." 

Kentucky. — ^Joseph  Matthews,  M.  D.,  President,  Louisville; 
J.  N.  McCormick,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Covington,  January  21 :  The  sewerage  of  this  city  is  reported  to 
be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  All  of  the  traps 
emit  an  odor  that  is  almost  stifling  to  passers-by  and  that  should 
not  be  the  case  if  the  refuse  were  being  properly  carried  off.  The 
trap  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Street  Christian  Church  is  simply  a  dis- 
ease-breeding pit,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  the  people  who 
worship  at  that  church  have  not  taken  forcible  steps  to  compel  the 
city  to  abate  the  nuisance.  There  are  many  others  of  the  same 
order,  and  we  have  almost  despaired  of  any  improvement. 

Louisiana. — R.  S.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans;  G.  F. 
Patton,  M.  D.,  Secetary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000—80,000  colored:  Deaths  in  December, 
636;  colored,  245 — 153  under  five  years  of  age,  59  colored.    Deaths 
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from  consumption,  80;  pneumonia,  48;  bronchitis,  16;  cholera 
infantum,  16;  enteritis,  16.  Death  rates — ^Whites,  24.06;  colored, 
^^6.75:  27.75. 

Maine. — C.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  President,  Portland;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Skowhegan,  Jan.  15. — An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  has  broken 
out  in  Athens,  12  miles  from  this  place,  and  the  town  is  under 
quarantine.  Business  is  temporarily  suspended,  all  schools  have 
been  closed  bv  the  Board  of  Health,  and  no  services  will  be  held 
in  the  churches  on  Sunday. 

Maryland. — ^John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore;  John 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 75,301  colored.  James  F.  McShane,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  January:  The  total  deaths  were 
745,  a  decrease  of  103  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  January,  1896.  Of  these  590  were  whites  and  155  colored; 
a  death  rate  of  18.28  per  thousand  for  the  former  and  24.80  per 
thousand  for  the  latter.  The  death  rate  per  thousand  for  the 
whote  population  was  17.66.  63  died  from  infectious  diseases,  S9 
from  consumption,  97  from  pneumonia,  10  from  influenza,  24  from 
bronchitis,  20  from  Bright's  disease,  56  from  heart  disease,  25 
from  nephritis,  23  from  apoplexy,  and  7  from  typhoid  fever.  225 
or  30.20  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  in  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Infectious  Diseases  Reported. — During  the  month  of  January, 
315  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  reported,  a  decrease  of  22 
compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

Feb.  6:  Health  Commissioner  McShane  went  to  Washington 
yesterday  to  consult  with  the  Government  officials  with  reference 
to  the  burlap  and  other  bagging  and  old  jute  material  which  comes 
to  American  shipping  ports  on  foreign  steamers  and  against  which 
Dr.  McShane  has  been  waging  an  incessant  warfare  for  some  time 
past.  Stories  in  reference  to  the  dangerous  effect  of  this  material 
have  frequently  appeared  in  "The  American." 

It  is  made  principally  from  the  bedding  on  immigrant  ships,  as 
well  as  the  baggage  and  packing  material  from  the  same  ships. 
It  is  cut  up  into  slips  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  sold  to 
shippers  and  commission  men  for  covering  oysters,  fruit  and 
vegetable  barrels. 
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Dr.  McShane  wants  the  Government  to  pass  more  stringent 
laws  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  as  soon  as  the 
ships  come  into  port.  He  wants  it  burned  by  the  health  officers 
of  the  various  cities  bordering  on  the  coast,  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  harbor  or  sold  to  dealers  who  make  a  specialty  of  trading 
in  it.  The  law  in  Baltimore,  passed  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  McShane,. 
requires  that  a  health  inspector  shall  visit  every  incoming  ship, 
have  the  bedding  taken  apart  and  loaded  on  a  scow,  together 
with  all  other  bagging  or  waste  material  on  the  ship;  taken  to  the 
old  quarantine  hospital  station  atid  burned. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretar>',  Lansing. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  January',  1897,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month,  pneumonia  increased  in  area  of 
prevalence.  Compared  with  the  average  for  January  in  the  11 
years,  1886-1896,  erysipelas,  consumption,  diarrhoea  and  pneu- 
monia were  less  prevalent. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consumption 
was  reported  present  at  209  places,  diphtheria  at  94  places,  measles 
at  yy  places,  scarlet  fever  at  63  places,  typhoid  fever  at  42  places, 
and  whooping  cough  at  37  places. 

Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported  at  7  places 
more,  diphtheria  at  9  places  less,  measles  at  37  places  more,  scarlet 
fever  at  22  places  less,  typhoid  fever  at  29  places  less,  and  whoop- 
ing cough  at  4  places  more  in  the  month  of  January,  1897,  than  ih 
the  preceding  month. 

Detroit,  275,000.  S.  P.  Duffield,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  December:  357  deaths — 149  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual 
death  rate,  15.28.  Deaths  from  consumption,  20;  pneumonia,  35; 
diphtheria,  57;  typhoid  fever,  6. 

Much  unseemlv  discord  exists  between  this  board  and  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  State  Board  with  regard  to  measles.  Contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  State  Board  and  other  boards  of  health  generally,  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Health  maintains  that  measles  is  not  a  dangerousi 
disease  to  the  extent  that  an  absolute  quarantine  is  necessary ;  and 
that  the  course  of  the  board  of  health  in  placarding  houses  is  all 
that  is  required  to  protect  the  public  health.  Against  this  prac- 
tice the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  urges  attention  to  the 
deaths  from  measles  between  1876  and  1887,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  reported  to  the  State  Board,  showing  that  in  those  years  the 
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deaths  from  this  cause  exceeded  the  deaths  from  smallpox,  and 
nearly  equalled  those  from  whooping  cough.  Then  he  asked  that 
this  be  compared  with  the  deaths  from  1884  to  1893,  during  which 
years  the  deaths  from  measles  far  exceeded  those  from  smallpox 
and  were  more  numerous  than  from  whooping  cough. 

The  reason  for  this,  he  claimed,  was  on  account  of  a  wrong 
idea  prevailing  among  the  people  in  general  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  better  for  children  to  have  the  measles  when  they  were  young. 

The  "dead  end"  sewers,  by  agreement  between  the  boards  of 
health  and  public  works,  are  to  be  flushed — that  is  to  say,  to  be 
provided  with  flush  tanks — and  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation 
has  been  made.  To  be  successful,  they  will  have  to  be  of  a  kind 
not  hitherto  brought  to  the  notice  of  sanitarians.  The  appropria- 
tion will  be  wasted  and  the  nuisance  unabated  by  their  use. 

Massachusetts. — H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,083.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Health,  reports  for  October,  1896:  Deaths,  879 — 290 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria  (and  croup),  60;  typhoid 
fever,  34;  scarlatina,  5;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  124;  pneumonia,  yy; 
bronchitis,  26.  Annual  death  rate,  21.05.  F^^r  month  of  Novem- 
ber: Deaths,  815 — 260  under  five  /ears  of  age.  From  diphtheria 
(and  croup),  66;  typhoid  fever,  23;  scarlatina,  15;  phthisis  pul- 
monalis, 91;  pneumonia,  70;  bronchitis,  26.  Annual  death  rate, 
19.51.  For  month  of  December:  Deaths,  917 — 268  under  five  years 
of  age.  From  diphtheria  (and  croup),  52;  typhoid  fever,  14;  scarla- 
tina, 22;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  99;  pneumonia,  129;  bronchitis,  37. 

For  the  year  1896,  population  estimated  516,305:  Total  deaths, 
11,634 — ^4,055  under  five  years  of  age;  from  zymotic  diseases, 
i.9<^5;  from  diphtheria  (and  croup,  56),  572;  scarlatina,  121;  ty- 
phoid fever,  162;  erysipelas,  30;  measles,  27;  whooping  cough,  67; 
puerperal  fever,  20;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  1,328;  pneumonia,  1,387; 
bronchitis,  375.     Death  rate,  22.55. 

Compared  with  previous  years,  there  is  a  gratifying  decrease  of 
deaths  from  diphtheria — attributable  to  antitoxin  treatment.  In 
1891  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  it  was  30.59  per  cent.  In 
1892,  32.49  per  cent.  In  1895,  when  antitoxin  first  began  to  be  ex- 
tensively used,  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  14.48,  and 
during  the  year  just  closed  it  was  but  11. 14. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,  Winona;  H. 
M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Paul. 
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The  startling  announcement  to  sanitarians  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  State  Board,  and  with  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt, 
its  Secretary,  from  the  date  of  its  organization  in  1872,  is  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Hewitt — ^by  the  Governor's  refusal  to  reappoint 
him  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  To  review  the  service 
of  Dr.  Hewitt  to  the  State  and  what  he  has  done  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  people  would  be  to  give  a  sumrnary'  of  all  that 
the  board  has  done  and  the  statistics  of  results,  for  in  his  capacity 
he  has  been  pioneer  as  well  as  executive,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
have  the  constant  confidence,  concurrence  and  support  of  his  fel- 
low-members of  the  board  and  the  co-operation  of  nearly  2,000 
local  boards  of  health  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing. The  State  is  noted  throughout  the  contry  for  the  excel- 
lence and  efficiency  of  its  sanitary  laws,  drawn  or  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hewitt,  based  upon  practical  knowledge  and  extensive  study 
of  the  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  of  other  communities.  H^' 
was  among  the  foremost  in  securing  the  co-operative  notification 
of  infectious  diseases  beyond  as  well  as  within  his  own  State  bor- 
ders; in  measures  for  the  stamping  out  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle; 
for  the  cultivation  and  use  of  pure  vaccine  virus ;  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria — in  short,  he  has  been  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  votaries  of  preventive  medicine  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  official  life,  amounting  nearly  to  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
With  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds'  appointment,  a  distinguished  vet- 
eran, to  membership  of  the  board,  no  sanitarian  has  reason  to  find 
fault.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  state  boards  should  have  such 
members.  But  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hewitt  was  in  no  sense 
necessary  to  Dr.  Reynolds'  appointment.  That  the  new  Secretary 
and  executive  will  prove  efficient  in  following  the  way  so  well 
opened  by  his  predecessor  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dropping  of  Dr.  Hewitt  from  the  board  is  a  loss  to  the 
State. 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  PaulPaguin, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  as  lately  reorganized,  is  making 
ready  to  inaugurate  a  somewhat  novel  system  of  sanitative  instruc- 
tion to  the  public,  especially  of  the  large  communities  of  the  State, 
with  reference  to  the  character  and  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases.  Among  these  diseases  is  consumption,  in  which  popular 
interest  has  lately  been  aroused  by  the  startling  declaration  of  the 
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Xew  York  City  Health  Department  regarding  its  contagiousness 
and  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spread. 

St.  Louis,  600,000—35,000  colored.  M.  C.  Starkloff,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  reports  for  January:  Deaths,  799 — 224 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria  (and  "croup"),  29; 
phthisis,  97;  typhoid  fever,  7;  total  from  zymotic  diseases,  73.  An- 
nual death  rate  per  1,000:  White,  14.6;  colored,  37.3:  15.9.  Cases 
of  communicable  cases  reported  during  the  month,  239. 

Following  the  example  of  New  York,  the  board  has  declared 
consumption  to  be  a  communicable  disease  and  directed  that  sani- 
tary officers  and  physicians  treat  it  accordingly. 

Montana. — Helena,  Jan.  27:  During  the  last  few  weeks  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  in  the  city. 
It  is  attributed  to  the  infection  of  the  water  at  Rimini. 

Nebraska. — J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.  D.,  President,  Friend;  F.  D. 
Haldeman,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha,  140,452.  Reports  for  December:  Deaths,  78.  Death 
rate,  6.6.     Deaths  from  tuberculosis,  7. 

Communicable  diseases  reported:  Diphtheria,  40  cases,  7  deaths; 
scarlet  fever,  15  cases,  i  death. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Newark,  230,000.  Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  January  30:  Deaths,  409 — 145  under  five  years  of 
age;  from  diphtheria,  18;  consumption,  45;  pneumonia,  50.  An- 
nual death  rate,  18.3. 

Feb.  3:  Numerous  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been  reported  of 
late  all  over  North  Hudson,  and  deaths  itom  the  disease  have  oc- 
curred not  unfrequently.  There  is  good  reason  that  these  deaths 
are  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  doctors  in  North  Hudson 
have  no  faith  in  antitoxin  as  a  remedy  for  the  disease  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  administer  it  in  any  case. 

New  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York;  B.  T. 
Smelzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

During  the  year  1896  there  have  been  reported  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  120,683  deaths — 1,000  less  than  in  1895.  Delayed  re- 
turns, not  recorded  in  the  Bulletin,  increase  the  actual  reported 
mortality  to  about  124,000,  which  makes  the  death  rate  for  the  year 
19.00  per  1,000  population;  that  of  1895  was  19.00;  of  1894,  18.75; 
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of  1893,  19.30;  of  1892,  20.78;  of  1891,  21.43;  and  of  1890,  19.65. 
There  was  an  average  daily  mortality  of  340,  against  336  in  1895 : 
324  in  1894,  and  340  in  1893.  In  the  Maritime  district  there  was 
the  highest  death  rate:  21.50,  against  21.20  in  1895;  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  district,  19.00,  against  18.70  in  1895;  in  the  other  sanitary 
districts  from  13.00  to  16.35,  or  much  the  same  as  in  1895.  The 
largest  death  rate  was  in  July,  23.35,  and  the  smallest  in  November, 
14.75, 2is  reported  in  the  Bulletin ;  the  summer  death  rate  was  21.35  » 
the  winter,  19.00;  the  spring,  17.88;  the  autumn,  15.75. 

The  infant  mortality  was  the  same  as  the  average  of  years  past, 
34.5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  having  occurred  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  In  the  summer  months,  41.  i  per  cent. ;  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
30.5,  and  in  the  winter,  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  in 
early  life. 

The  Zymotic  mortality  constituted  16.0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  of  the  year,  and  caused  3  deaths  per  1,000  population  for  the 
year.  The  percentages  of  several  years  past  have  been  about  18.0  of 
the  total  deaths.  Grippe. was  epidemic  early  in  the  year,  and  caused 
about  3,000  deaths.  Typhoid  Sever  caused  24.4  deaVhs  per  100,000 
population,  the  highest  mortality  being  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
Southern  Tier  districts,  37.5,  and  in  the  Maritime  district  the  low- 
est, 16.6  per  100,000  population.  Diphtheria  caused  71  deaths  per 
100,000  population,  as  compared  with  78  in  1895,  ^^s  highest  mortal- 
ity being  in  the  Maritime  district,  and  lowest  in  the  West  Central. 
Scarlet  fever  caused  the  lowest  mortality  in  ten  years ;  measles  the 
highest,  having  been  excessive  for  two  years.  Diarrhoeal  diseases 
caused  nearly  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  about  9,000  deaths. 
Consumption  caused  the  usual  yearly  mortality  of  a  little  ovei 
13,000  deaths,  and  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total.  From 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  deducting  deaths  from  grippe,  there 
were  14,000  deaths.  The  average  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
was  4  degrees  below  the  normal  and  rainfall  was  38  inches,  or  nor- 
mal. 

For  the  month  of  December  there  were  9,074  deaths  reported, 
an  increase  of  1,000  from  November.  The  death  rate  for  the 
month  was  16.50,  against  14.75  *"  November.  There  were  400 
fewer  deaths  than  in  December,  1895.  The  increase  over  last 
iiionih  is  in  diphtheria,  in  acute  respiratory  diseases  and  consump- 
tion, with  a  moderate  increase  in  deaths  from  all  local  diseases. 
Compared  with  December,  1895,  there  are  300  fewer  deaths  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  which  indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
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prevalence  of  Grippe,  at  that  time  commencing  to  be  mildly  prev- 
alent, although  during  this  month  cases  of  death  from  this  cause 
have  been  reported;  it  has  not  existed  sufficiently  to  impress  the 
mortality,  as  it  has  in  some  years  past,  to  a  marked  degree  in  De- 
cember. Diphtheria  caused  loo  more  deaths  in  November,  but 
the  increase  was  not  greater  than  customary,  since  December  is 
usually  the  month  of  its  largest  prevalence;  it  appears  in  all  the 
sanitary  districts  except  the  Hudson  Valley.  Scarlet  fever  is  not 
generally  prevalent  and  caused  fewer  deaths  than  in  ten  years  for 
December;  of  the  63  deaths,  51  occurred  in  the  Maritime  District. 
The  total  zymotic  mortality  and  the  infant  mortality  as  well  were 
unusually  low.  Consumption  is  reported  as  causing  1,002  deaths, 
200  more  than  in  November,  but  the  average  for  this  month.  The 
temperature  averaged  3.5  degrees  below  the  normal  with  an  aver- 
age highest  of  44  degrees  and  lowest  of  4  degrees  below  zero.  The 
rainfall  was  1.40  inches,  which  was  half  the  normal  fall,  and  winds 
were  generally  westerly. 

New  York  City,  1,995,000. — Report  for  December:  Deaths, 
2,819 — 900  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  16.85.  Zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  117.75;  diphtheria,  158;  typhoid  fever, 
36;  consumption,  396;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  443 ;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  44. 

To  Prevent  Consumption. — ^January  19,  the  board  adopted  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Sanitary  Code: 

Resolved,  That  under  the  power  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
Heahh  Department,  the  following  additional  amendment  to  the 
sanitar\'  code  for  the  security  of  life  and  health  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  and  declared  to  form  a  portion  of  the  sanitary 
code. 

Section  225.  That  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  an  infectious  and  communicable  disease,  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  physician  in  this  city 
to  report  to  the  sanitary  bureau  in  writing  the  name,  age,  sex,  oc- 
cupation and  address  of  every  person  having  such  disease  who  has 
been  attended  or  who  has  come  under  the  observation  of  such  phy- 
sicians for  the  first  time  within  one  week  of  such  time.  It  shall 
also.be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  or  managers  or  the  princi- 
pal superintendent  or  physician  of  each  and  every  public  or  pri- 
vate institution  or  dispensary  in  this  city  to  report  to  the  sanitary 
bureau  in  writing,  or  to  cause  such  report  to  be  made  by  some 
proper  and  competent  person,  the  name,  age,  sex,  occupation  and 
last  address  of  every  person  afflicted  with  this  disease  who  is  in 
their  care  or  who  has  come  under  their  ol>servation  within  one 
week  of  such  time.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  sick  with 
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this  disease  and  of  every  person  in  attendance  upon  any  one  sick 
with  this  disease,  and  of  the  authorities  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions or  dispensaries,  to  observe  and  enforce  all  the  sanitary  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  action  of  the  board  in  this  regard  has  been  received  with  a 
welcome  echo  from  progressive  health  authorities  everywhere. 
The  enterprising  "New  York  Journal,"  of  January  22d,  publishes 
approvals  from  abroad,  of  Prof.  Connet,  representative  of  Dr. 
Koch  in  the  management  of  the  Institute  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
and  of  Privy  Counsellor  Ehrlich,  director  of  the  Municipal  Insti- 
tute for  management  of  serum,  at  Berlin;  Dr.  Symes  Thompson, 
Chief  Physician,  Brompton  Chest  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Klein,  Bac- 
teriologist, St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. — It  has  also 
met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  health  authorities  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  of  many  Other  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  several  of  them  have  promptly  taken  action — following 
the  example. 

Incompetent  Midwives. — The  Board  of  Health  deservedly  cen- 
sured. January  26th:  Coroner's  inquest  of  a  woman  who  was 
suffered  to  die  of  post-parteum  hemorrhage,  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  midwife  in  charge  of  the  case.     The  Coroner  said : 

"There  are  dozens  of  such  people  as  this  midwife  attending  cases 
of  childbirth  in  this  city,  and  I  think  it  is  time  something  was 
done  to  prevent  the  lives  of  people  being  intrusted  to  their  hands.'' 

The  jury's  verdict  declared  that  the  woman  died  because  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  midwife,  and  added : 

"We  censure  the  Board  of  Health  for  granting  licenses  without 
first  examining  applicants,  and  the  jury  recommends  that  Mar- 
garet Larthy  (the  midwife)  be  not  allowed  to  practice  any  further." 

The  officers  of  the  health  board,  when  they  heard  of  the  censure, 
said  that  the  Board  did  not  license  midwives.  It  registers  them, 
though  there  is  no  law  compelling  a  midwife  to  register.  The 
Board  will  register  any  midwife  who  brings  a  diploma  from  a 
school  of  midwifery  or  a  note  from  a  reputable  physician  that  she 
is  competent. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  Board  of  Health  took  action  to  se- 
cure such  power  as  would  prevent  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  in- 
competents. 

Review  of  the  work  of  the  ]>oard  for  1896,  from  the  Mayor's 
Message,  January  19,  1897. 

"The  work  of  the  Health  Department  during  the  year  1896  has 
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been  unusually  important  and  deserves  special  notice.  The  active 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws  governing  this  city 
is  indispensable  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  people,  and  a  care- 
ful and  discreet  administration  of  the  Health  Department  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  compliance  with  regulations  which  are  more  or  less 
burdensome  and  sometimes  appear  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive. 
Resistance  to  health  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  is  now  of  infre- 
(juent  occurrence,  and  the  orders  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
great  and  small,  and  for  sanitary  improvements,  issued  by  the 
Health  Department  during  the  past  year,  numbering  over  52.000. 
have  mostly  been  promptly  complied  with. 

"As  it  appears  from  the  following  table,  thedeath  rate  has  largely 
and  gradually  decreased  since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  1866,  and  the  death  rate  for  1896  is  the  lowest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  being  21.54  per  thousand: 

1866.  Death  rate  per  1,000 34-9^ 

1876.  Death  rate  per  1,000 27.1 1 

1886.  Death  rate  per  1,000 25.99 

1896.  Death  rate  per  1,000 21.54 

"I  have  had  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
deaths  from  contagious  diseases  during  the  past  year,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  death  rate  during  the  past  year  was  smaller  than 
in  preceding  years: 

'88.  '89.           '90.  .     '91.  '92.  '93.  '94.  '95.  '96. 

Sm.-pox..05  .0006        .001  .001  .05  .06  .085  .005  .0005 

Measles.  .39  .30            .45  .40  .51  .22  .32  .42  .37 

Scarlet..    .89  .79            .25  .74  .57  .31  .30  .25  .21 

Dipht'ial  .68  1.46  1.11  1.19  1.23  1.45  1.59  1.06  .91 

Typhoid.  .24  .25            .22  .23  .23  .22  .18  .17  .15 

Typhus.   .003  0006  .03  .11  


3.25       2.81  2.03        2.55        2.62      2.38      2.47        1.90      1.64 

"Only  three  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported  in  this  city  during 
the  year  1896,  none  of  these  being  of  local  origin.  Three  cases  of 
typhus  fever  were  reported  during  the  last  year,  but  no  secondary 
cases  occurred.  The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  compara- 
tive freedom  from  these  fatal  diseases. 

"The  regular  semi-annual  inspection  of  tenement  houses  was 
made  by  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  Health  Department  in  1896, 
and  the  importance  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the  number  of  such 
houses,  which  is  reported  to  be  42,542.  There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  sanitary  condition.  The  regular  and  frequent 
inspection  of  tenement  houses  insures  them  from  defects  in  plumb- 
ing and  drainage,  and  in  this  particular  they  are  frequently  supe- 
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rior  to  private  dwellings,  which  are  only  visited  by  sanitary  officers 
upon  notice  or  complaint.  Many  tenement  houses  have  been  or- 
dered temporarily  vacated  until  necessary  repairs  were  made. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  tenement  house  act  of  1895,  the  Board 
of  Health  was  authorized  and  required,  whenever,  in  its  opinion, 
any  building  is  for  sanitary  reasons  so  unfit  for  human  habitation 
that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  said  building  cannot  be  remedied  by 
repairs  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  destruction  of  said  build- 
ing, to  order  the  said  building  to  be  vacated,  and  may  condemn  the 
same  and  order  it  removed.  Complying  with  this  provision  of  the 
Statute,  a  careful  inspection  of  rear  tenement  houses  has  been 
made,  and  eighty  of  them  were  ordered  to  be  vacated,  and  proceed- 
ings ordered  by  the  Board  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  for  their 
condemnation  and  removal.  The  necessity  for  the  destruction  ol 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  unsanitary  of  these  buildings  hav- 
ing been  disputed,  and  the  powers  of  the  Board, to  condemn  and 
remove  having  been  questioned,  proceedings  are  now  pending  in 
the  courts,  and  these  buildings  and  the  other  rear  tenements  con- 
demned remain  vacant.  Meantime,  however,  eight  of  them  have 
been  demolished  by  the  owners,  four  altered  for  business  purposes, 
and  seven  altered,  or  being  altered,  so  that  they  will  be  fit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  vacating  and  con- 
demning rear  tenement  houses,  as  above  stated,  has  stimulated 
owners  of  other  tenement  property,  to  make  many  structural 
changes  and  improvements  in  order  to  avoid  similar  proceedings 
under  the  tenement  house  act. 

"That  part  of  the  tenement  house  act  requiring  that  the  owner 
or  lessee  of  tenement  houses  shall  keep  a  light  burning  in  the  hall- 
way upon  each  floor  from  sunset  until  ten  P.  M.  has  been  enforced 
during  the  last  year.  Over  40,000  night  inspections  of  tenement 
houses  were  made  in  March  last,  and  over  14,000  orders  were  is- 
sued and  served  upon  owners  of  premises  delinquent  in  this  par- 
ticular. After  reinspection  notices  of  suit  for  penalty  were  served 
upon  5,630  owners  for  non-compliance  with  these  orders.  Upon 
subsequent  reinspections  it  was  ascertained  that  the  law  requiring 
the  lighting  of  hallways  in  tenement  houses  at  night  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

"Although  the  quality  of  the  milk  used  in  this  city  has  been  im- 
proved in  recent  years  by  frequent  inspections  and  by  prosecutions 
in  the  p»olice  courts,  measures  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  prevent  the  sale  of  watered,  impure,  or  adulter- 
ated milk  having  accomplished  remarkable  results.  By  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  sanitary  code  adopted  in  January,  1896,  the  term  'adul- 
teration' of  milk  was  so  clearly  and  fully  defined  that  persons  sell- 
ing an  impure  article  would  hardly  escape  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. In  June  last  an  ordinance  was  adopted  forbidding  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  a  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  thereof,  and 
additional  ordinances  were  adopted  extending  this  prohibition  to 
the  sale  of  cream  and  condensed  milk  without  a  permit.  The  per- 
mit system  since  inaugurated,  and  now  in  force,  gives  the  Board  of 
Health  the  necessary  control  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  and 
greatly  assists  the  inspecting  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"Measures  have  been  inaugurated  during  the  past  year  for  the 
systematic  examination  of  all  milch  cows  within  the  city  limits, 
with  special  reference  to  animals  suflFering  from  tuberculosis. 

"I  understand  it  to  be  a  fact  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  the 
5ame  disease  so  fatal  in  mankind,  and  that  the  milk  from  such  dis- 
eased animals  is  frequently  the  cause  of  this  disease  in  those  who 
consume  it.  The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
in  milch  cows  and  the  prompt  destruction  of  diseased  animals  is 
obvious.  Of  the  2,700  milch  cows  within  the  city  limits,  1,139 
have  been  carefully  examined  the  past  few  months  and  the  *tuber- 
culin  test'  applied.  Of  this  number  186  were  found  to  be  diseased 
and  were  slaughtered,  and  the  autopsy  in  each  case  confirmed  the 
diagnosis.  A  detailed  experimental  investigation  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Board 
of  Health  into  all  the  methods  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  production  and  preservation  of  vaccine  virus,  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  vaccine  virus  now  produced  by  the 
Board  of  Health  is  believed  to  be  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  world 
in  potency,  in  lasting  qualities,  and  in  freedom  from  bacteria. 

"The  sanitary  supervision  of  tuberculosis  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate  from  that  disease, 
which  for  the  year  1896  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  dur- 
ing past  years. 

"The  services  of  the  summer  corps  of  fifty  physicians  during 
July  and  August  were  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  season.  The  medical  advice,  the  free  prescrip- 
tions of  medicine,  and  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  con- 
tributed by  the  charitable,  were  welcome  and  valuable  to  the  poor 
and  suffering.     The  infant  death  rate  during  the  summer  months 
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indicates  faithful  service  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Health  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  cleanliness  and  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  city  generally.  During  the  extremely  hot  days  of  Au- 
gust 549  tons  of  ice  was  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  The 
life-saving  corps  of  the  Health  Department  at  stations  on  the 
North  and  East  Rivers  rescued  fifty-three  persons  from  drowning 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
mercantile  establishments,  passed  in  1896,  has  imposed  new  arid  im- 
portant duties  upon  the  Health  Department.  Regular  and  frequent 
inspections  of  such  places  of  business  are  required  by  this  law,  and 
all  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteea  years  of  age  are  required, 
before  they  can  be  employed,  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  Board 
of  Health  to  the  effect  that  they  have  attended  school  for  the  pre- 
scribed period  and  are  physically  qualified  for  the  service.  The 
necessary  corps  of  inspectors  and  clerks  was  appointed  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  duties  imposed  by  this  law  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  Similar  certificates  for  children  employed  in  factories  are 
required  by  chapter  891  of  the  laws  of  1896,  and  have  been  issued 
by  the  Health  Department  since  October  i. 

"Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  upon 
information  and  statistics  furnished  by  the  Health  Department,  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  year  1897  of  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  employ  the  necessary  number  of  medical  inspectors  to  visit 
daily  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  cases  of  contagious  disease  in  their  earliest  stage,  and 
placing  them  under  observation,  and  to  visit  absentees  from  school 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  sick  from  contagious  disease.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  this  measure  will  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  from  contagious  disease,  protect  the  children  of  the  schools 
from  contact  with  those  already  sick,  and  in  many  ways  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare." 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000. — Report  for  December:  Deaths,  1,668 — 
530  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  17.75.  From  zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000,  from  all  cause,  126.75;  diphtheria,  135;  typhoid  fever, 
5;  consumption,  208;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  303;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  14. 

More  About  the  Filtliy  Bakeries. — We  Iiad  occasion  some 
months  ago  to  refer  to  the  Factory  Commissioner's  report  with  re- 
gard to  Brooklyn  and  New  York  bakeries,  and  to  the  contradictory 
report  of  Sanitary  Inspector  Purdy,  of  the  Brooklyn  Health  De- 
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partment,  who  pronounced  the  bakeries  of  this  city  throughout 
well  ventilated  and  scrupulously  clean.  But  now  comes  the  re- 
port. Albany,  Feb.  9,  1897:  "State  Factory  Inspector  O'Lear)', 
through  one  of  his  deputies  working  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  last 
week  closed  up  five  bake  shops  in  that  city,  for  their  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Bakery  Inspection  law.  The  State 
Department  has  been  urging  these  places  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  their  failure  to  do  so  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  the  shops. 

*The  height  of  these  shops  ranged  from  5f  feet  to  6^  feet,  and  the 
sanitary  and  other  conditions  of  the  places  were  very  bad.  In 
one  place  inspected  the  deputy  found  ten  men  baking,  sleeping 
and  eating,  all  in  one  room,  with  no  accommodations  for  their  use 
at  all.  The  proprietor  of  this  place  moved  from  New  Jersey  to  this 
State  three  weeks  ago. 

"The  inspector  says  the  public  know  nothing  about  the  condi- 
tion in  which  many  of  these  places  are  found.  Only  last  week, 
in  Buffalo,  an  inspector  found  a  shop  where  they  raised  and  pre- 
pared bread  stuffs  on  the  floor  of  the  shop,  and  the  floor  was  by  no 
means  a  clean  one. 

"The  department  will  not  permit  places  of  this  character  to  exist 
after  they  are  discovered.  Mr.  O'Leary  says  filthy,  foul,  tmsani- 
tary  bake  shops  must  go.  The  safety  of  the  public  health  in  the 
locality  where  they  are  found  demands  their  abolition,  and  the  de- 
partment will  do  its  full  duty  under  the  law  looking  toward  the 
abatement  of  such  nuisances." 

Buffalo,  350,000. — Report  for  December:  Deaths,  414 — 164 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  14.80.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  217.40;  diphtheria,  56;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  92;  consumption,  40;  typhoid  fever,  6. 

Rochester,  170,000. — Report  for  December:  Deaths,  212—52 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  14.94.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  159.95;  consumption,  21;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  31. 

Albany,  100,000. — Report  for  December:  Deaths,  161 — 35  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  19.30.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  100.00;  typhoid  fever,  i;  diphtheria,  9; 
consumption,  23. 

Syracuse,  100,000. — .Report  for  December:  Deaths,  139 — ^42  un- 
der five  years.     Death  rate,  16.65.     From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
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i,ooo  deaths,  from  all  causes,  93;  consumption,  15;  acute  lung  dis- 
eases, 29;  typhoid  fever,  4. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Van  Dyne  is  reported  as  having  said:  "Our  board  of  health  is  a 
board  of  politicians.  As  a  board  it  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
the  public  health.  Its  members  are  in  office  because  of  political 
services  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  their  fitness  for  their 
appointment  is  in  most  cases  their  efficiency  as  second  rate  town 
politicians."  This  appears  to  have  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
interminable  discussion  and  wrangle  about  the  disposal  of  garbage 
and  other  questions  of  importance  to  the  public  health  of  the  city» 
which,  meanwhile,  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Utica  has  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles. 

Cohoes  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

Elmira  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  completed  her  filtering 
plant. 

North  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
lem; Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

January  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  26  towns,  with  ag- 
gregate populations  of  84,672  white  and  60,363  colored,  for  the 
month  of  December.  Deaths,  80  white,  87  colored.  Death  rates, 
respectively:  11.3,  17.1,  13.8.  The  chief  causes  were:  From 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  14;  consumption,  29;  typhoid  fever,  6;  ma- 
larial fever,  5;  pneumonia,  18. 

Ohio. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D.,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O.  Probst. 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  calls  attention 
to  the  increased  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  in  this 
State  during  the  past  year.  The  report  suggests  that  bacteriolog- 
ical examination  is  of  much  importance  in  deciding  the  duration  01 
quarantine  in  such  diseases,  and  makes  a  plea  for  a  State  laboratory 
in  the  following  language:  "The  time  has  now  come  when  laborar 
tories  for  chemical  and  bacteriological  work  must  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  progressive  State  Board  of  Health.  Much  of  the 
work  for  the  State  at  large  could  be  done  at  a  central  laboratory 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  for  many 
purposes  laboratory  assistance  should  be  nearer  at  hand,  and  each 
of  our  large  cities  should  provide  a  laboratory  for  its  board  of 
health.     This  will  undoubtedly  come,  as  the  people  are  fast  reach- 
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ing  the  conviction  that  money  spent  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
brings  larger  returns  than  any  other  form  of  investment." 

The  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  has  been  prevailing  in  Ohio 
commenced,  according  to  the  report,  the  latter  part  of  last  August. 
There  were  reported  to  the  board  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
October  31,  1896,  3,019  cases  and  746  deaths  from  this  disease. 

Unusual  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  reported,  commencing 
late  in  the  summer  and  prevailing  mostly  in  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts where  wells  are  in  use. 

Of  smallpox  the  places  infected,  and  number  of  cases  which  oc- 
curred during  the  year,  were  as  follows:  Bridgeport,  43  cases; 
Martin's  Ferry,  68  cases;  Pease,  Pultney  and  Coleraine  townships^ 
Belmont  county,  13  cases;  Miltonsburg,  Monroe  county,  and 
vicinity,  13  cases;  East  Liverpool,  2  cases;  Lisbon,  2  cases;  Zanes- 
ville,  5  cases;  Dayton,  61  cases;  Lima,  10  cases;  Lockland,  i  case; 
total,  218  cases. 

Toledo,  137,780:  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  December:  Deaths,  125 — 30  under  five  years  of  age.  Death 
rate,  10.88.  Deaths  from  consumption,  16;  diphtheria,  6;  typhoid 
fever,  3. 

Canton,  Feb.  2. — There  are  over  100  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
this  city.  The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  water  supply,  and  the 
board  of  health  has  advised  precautionary  methods. 

Marietta,  Jan.  7:  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  is  prevailing  at 
Byers,  just  this  side  of  Chillicothe. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793:  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Ofl&cer,  re- 
ports for  five  weeks  ending  January  30.  Deaths,  2,519 — 739 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  171;  typhoid  fever,  48; 
consumption,  296;  pneumonia,  462. 

January  20. — The  Board  of  Health  to-day  officially  pronounced 
tuberculosis  to  be  an  infectious  disease,  and  instructed  physicians 
hereafter  to  report  all  cases  of  the  disease  within  a  week  of  the 
diagnosis. 

No  Pure  Water  in  Sight  Yet.— ("Inquirer"),  Feb.  9:  Only  the 
other  day  it  was  fodl-smelling  water  we  had.  Now  it  is  drinking 
water  filled  with  mud!  Mud!  MUD!  The  freshets  have  started  in. 
The  snow  away  up  in  the  country  is  melting.  The  ice  is  breaking 
up.     The  stuff  that  is  carried  into  our  reservoirs  and  into  our  water 
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pipes  is  mud.  That  is  the  kind  of  material  that  we  have  to  drink, 
and  bathe  in,  and  to  wash  our  clothes  in. 

All  this  could  be  easily  remedied.  We  have  but  to  lay  down  a 
filtration  plant  and  filter  our  water  to  make  it  pure.  We  can  get 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  odors.  We  can  eliminate  all  the  dirt.  Every 
faucet  in  town  could  turn  on  pure  water  if  we  would  but  filter,  and 
yet  we  do  not  do  it. 

The  Combine  and  the  Lobby  Councilmen  are  at  fault  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  judges  have  decided  that  the  Combine  and 
the  Lobby  Councilmen  are  still  on  top.  Pure  water,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Pittsburg,  280,000:  Report  for  the  five  weeks  ending  January 
30:  Deaths,  465 — 162  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever,  15; 
consumption,  36;  diphtheria,  17.     Death  rate,  17.12. 

Jan.  II. — Feb.  7:  Typhoid  fever  reported  prevalent  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Lewisburg,  Lewistown  and  Plymouth.  Diphtheria  in 
Pottsville,  Shepton  and  Phinney.  Measles  in  Reading  and  Mt. 
Carmel. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence. 

Newport,  Feb.  2;  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  last 
evening  the  president,  Dr.  C.  F.  Barker,  read  the  annual  report  for 
189(5.  The  whole  number  of  deaths,  not  including  still-births,  for 
the  year  was  379.  This  is  but  a  slight  variation  from  the  number 
for  the  last  five  years,  being  a  little  larger  than  in  1895  and  1893, 
the  same  as  in  1894  and  less  than  in  1892.  With  a  population  of 
21,500  as  given  by  the  census  of  1895,  this  gives  the  annual  death 
rate  of  17.1  per  1,000.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Newport  is  increased  in  summer  by  several  thousands  and 
therefore  the  death  rate  is  apparently  higher  than  it  really  is. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — ^white,  28,870;  col- 
ored, 36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
f[ve  weeks  ending  January  30:  Deaths,  182 — 114  colored.  Un- 
der five  years  of  age,  48.  Annual  death  rate — white,  24.4;  colored, 
32.6:  29.04. 

For  the  year  1896,  the  deaths  were  521  among  the  whites  and 
1,348  among  the  blacks  and  colored,  a  total  of  1,869,  ^  ^^w  in  excess 
of  the  total  of  1895,  although  there  were  fewer  deaths  among  the 
white  in  1896  than  there  were  in  1895.     The  deaths  from  typhoid 
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fever  were  about  the  average  for  twenty  years  among  the  whites, 
and  a  slight  increase  among  the  colored — 14  whites  and  30  colored. 
There  were  5  whites  and  2  colored  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  none 
from  scarlet  fever. 

From  diarrhoeal  diseases  there  were  57  whites  and  171  colored. 
Ever>'  year  in  Charleston  there  is  a  large  mortality  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  due  in  great  measure  to  improper  and  unwholesome 
food.  We  have  recommended  from  year  to  year  that  a  food  in- 
spector should  be  appointed,  whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to 

visit  every  day  the  various  markets,  and  who  should  be  empowered 

to  destroy  all  food  supplies  that  are  offered  for  sale  that  are  unfit 
and  unwholesome.  We  renew  the  recommendation  as  an  impor- 
tant necessity  for  general  health  of  the  city. 

Quoting  from  our  report  for  the  year  1895  we  say:  "These 
deaths  are  strictly,  to  a  great  extent,  preventable  and  occur  from 
improper  and  unsound  and  unfit  food.  This  death  roll  justifies 
our  constant  recommendation  that  there  should  be  some  inspec- 
tion of  the  food  supply  of  the  city." 

Tennessee. — ^J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.  D.,  President,  Nashville;  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  reports  the  principal  diseases,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  great  prevalence  in  the  State,  for  the  month  of 
December,  were:  La  grippe,  lung  diseases  acute,  typhoid  fever, 
consumption,  malarial  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles,  diphtheria, 
rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  croup,  and  chickenpox. 

Memphis  Board  of  Health  reports  for  December,  deaths,  123 — 
53  white  and  70  colored.  Of  these  33  died  of  general  diseases,  4  of 
nervous  diseases,  10  of  circulatory  diseases,  24  of  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 12  of  digestive  diseases,  14  of  other  local  diseases,  2  of  de- 
velopmental diseases,  and  9  from  other  causes. 

For  the  year  1896,  the  deaths  were  629  white,  719  colored.  The 
death  rate  23.94. 

Vermont. — C.  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland;  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Richford. 

Burlington,  Jan.  14:  The  State  Board  met  here  to-day.  The 
chief  subject  of  consideration  was  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
St.  Johnsbur>\  On  the  report  of  Dr.  Hamilton  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  outbreak  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  the 
Passumpsic  river  water,  which  is  supplied  to  about  one-half  of  the 
village.  The  Passumpsic  river  carries  the  sewage  of  Lyndon, 
Lyndonville  and  St.  Johnsbury  Centre. 
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The  authorities  of  BurKngton,  including  the  health  officer^ 
mayor  and  health  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  appear^ 
before  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting certain  premises  of  the  city  which  had  been  infested  with 
diphtheria.  Dr.  Holton  was  continued  as  a  committee  to  formu- 
late rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  lighting  and  heating  and 
ventilation  of  school  houses. 

The  registration  law  was  discussed,  and  it  was  the  opinion  o£ 
the  Board  that  its  thorough  enforcement  will  result  in  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State. 

Washington. — Seattle,  Jan.  26:  Dr.  R.  M.  Eames  was  elected 
health  officer  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  resigned,  yesterday 
afternoon.     Dr.  Palmer  submitted  his  report  for  the  year  1896. 

There  were  436  deaths  reported,  as  compared  with  467  in  1894 
and  425  in  1895.  The  average  number  of  deaths  per  year  for  the 
four  years  1 891 -1895  ^^^  475 »  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
for  the  past  year,  436,  is  considerably  below  the  annual  rate.  The 
annual  death  rate  per  1,000  population,  computed  on  an  estimated 
population  of  60,000,  was  7.26.  There  were  560  births  reported, 
not  including  43  still  births,  being  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  when  462  births,  not  including  50  still  births,  were 
reported. 

West  Virginia. — W.  P.  Ewing,  M.  D.,  President,  Charleston , 
N.  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Martinsburg. 

Wheeling  :  Health  Officer  Jepson  reports  for  the  year  1896: 
Deaths,  457.  The  main  causes  were:  Consumption,  61;  pneu- 
monia, 37;  scarlet  fever,  30;  measles,  23;  typhoid  fever,  22;  heart 
diseases,  21;  accidents,  21;  apoplexy,  17;  kidney  diseases,  17; 
diphtheria,  10.  Estimating  the  population  as  a  year  ago,  at  38,000,^ 
last  year's  mortality  was  only  twelve  deaths  per  thousand  people, 
or  2.28  per  thousand  below  that  of  1895. 

Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President,  Milwaukee;  U. 
O.  B.  Wingate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  260,000:  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  reports  for  December:  Deaths,  345 — 144  under  five 
years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  25;  consumption,  35.  Annual 
death  rate,  15.92  per  1,000. 

The  Care  of  Epileptics. — "The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1896,"  gives  an  interesting 
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account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  managers  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  praiseworthy  institution.  In  Craig  Colony  a  number 
of  epileptic  patients,  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  the  State  as  inmates  of  almshouses  or  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  are  clothed,  fed  and  cared  for,  and  encouraged  to  perform 
such  light  and  suitable  work  as  will  make  them,  to  a  certain  extent, 
self-supporting.  Of  the  145  patients  admitted  since  the  informal 
opening  in  February,  1896,  nearly  every  individual  has  shown 
marked  physical  and  mental  improvement,  and  although  held  by  no 
legal  form  of  commitment,  and  having  perfect  liberty'  of  the  prem- 
ises, only  five  have  attempted  to  escape,  of  whom  two  were  brought 
back  within  twelve  hours  and  two  returned  voluntarily.  The  col- 
ony last  year  produced  about  50  per  cent,  of  its  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, and,  in  view  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  man- 
agers for  the  admission  of  more  patients,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  to-day  hundreds  of  these  unfortunates  in  the  almshouses  and 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  who 
are  capable  of  enjoying  the  freedom  and  taking  part  in  the  benefits 
of  colony  life,  the  managers  ask  the  State  Board  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  fund.  This  increase,  if  granted,  will  enable 
them,  by  building  more  dormitories,  to  diminish  the  cost  per  capita 
of  maintenance,  and  by  enlarging  their  agricultural  and  industrial 
plant  to  .increase  their  production  and  so  become  more  nearly  self- 
supporting. 

The  Longevity  of  Long  Islanders,  as  summarized  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Brooklyn  Eagle,"  recently,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  healthfulness  of  the  ocean  atmosphere,  to  which  the 
atmosphere  of  Long  Island,  being  but  little  above  sea  level  and 
constantly  swept  by  winds  from  the  ocean,  so  nearly  approaches. 
We  had  occasion  several  years  ago  (Vol.  23)  to  pointedly  refer  to 
these  conditions  as  expressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turk's  and 
Cacoes  Islands.  Patchogue,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  almost  at  sea  level,  according  to  recent  census  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  there  were  found  among  them  135  white 
persons  70  years  of  age  and  over,  the  oldest,  aged  93  years.  Of 
these,  69  are  males  and  66  females  and  125  are  American  born. 

Their  aggregate  ages  figure  up  to  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years,  averaging  about  seventy-eight  years  each. 
All  but  a  few  of  these  aged  people  are  enjoying  perfect  health,  and 
not  a  single  one   of   these    septuagenarians   is   supported  by  the 
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town.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  lived  in  Patchogue  their  entire 
lives.  There  are,  besides,  over  300  between  60  and  70  years 
of  age,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  65  years  and  over.  All  enjoy  good 
health. 

Plague  Statistics  at  the  latest  date.  Bombay,  Feb.  18,  1897: 
Since  its  outbreak  there  have  been  6,853  cases  and  5447  deaths 
from  the  disease  in  this  city,  and  in  the  entire  Bombay  Presidency 
9,91 1  cases  and  8,006  deaths. 

The  Plague  Congress  at  Venice,  which  assembled  February  16, 
seems  by  the  latest  announcement  at  the  time  of  closing  up  this 
number,  February  19,  to  have  concentrated  its  deliberations  into 
the  conclusion  that  each  government  should  institute  and  main- 
tain its  own  quarantine  measures  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the 
plague.  The  short  of  which  is,  that,  no  restriction  has  been  placed 
upon  the  exportation  of  rags — which  appears  to  have  been  the  chiet 
subject  of  discussion — and  that  England's  commerce  in  them  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  Dr.  Thorne  stated  that  thousands  of 
bales  of  infected  rags  have  been  sent  to  foreign  ports  from  Egypt, 
having  been  handled  by  men  affected  with  the  plague.  The  dis- 
ease, having  been  in  houses  whence  came  these  rags,  had  never, 
he  said,  transmitted  the  plague.  The  Dutch  delegate  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  They  will  vote  together  to  put  no  restrictions  on 
trade  in  rags.  France,  Austria,  Italy  and  Germany  were  against 
them. 

The  Bacillus  of  Yellow  Fever  is  announced  as  the  most  re- 
cent biological  discovery.  This  time,  by  Dr.  Guiseppe  Sanarelli  of 
Montevideo,  who,  the  London  "Standard"  of  January  i,  tells  us,  is 
a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age.  He  took  a  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Siena  in  1889,  and  w^as  afterwards  successful  in  several  com- 
petitions, in  Italy  and  abroad,  continuing  his  studies  at  Pa  via,  and 
also  in  Paris  and  in  Germany.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  maladies  diffused  by  the  supply  of  impure  water,  nota- 
bly typhoid  and  cholera. 

In  these  branches  Dr.  Sanarelli  worked  with  extreme  ardor.  He 
made  special  studies  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  the  Siene  water,  and 
of  the  water  supply  at  Versailles,  during  the  winter  months,  when 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  alarm  of  cholera,  and  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  vibrion  of  cholera,  aud  in  finding  the  cause  of  its  rela- 
tive harmlessness.  These  researches  at  Paris  first  brought  him 
into  notice.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Siena,  and  soon  afterward  the 
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University  of  Montivideo,  having  decided  to  found  a  great  institute 
of  experimental  hygiene,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Pasteur,  offered  him 
the  direction  of  it,  with  a  salary  of  ii,ooo  a  year  and  other  adtan- 
tages. 

Sanarelli,  whose  stipend  at  Siena  was  just  £50  per  annum,  hesi- 
tated. He  did  not  wish  to  leave  Italy ;  he  had  asked  in  vain  from 
the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  some  advancement,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  had  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  post  of  £120  a 
year,  he  would  still  be  teaching  at  Siena;  but,  urged  by  his  friends, 
he  at  last  closed  with  the  offer  from  Montevideo,  and,  having  pro- 
vided himself  in  France  and  Germany  with  the  scientific  material 
necessary  for  setting  up  a  cabinet  of  experimental  research,  he  set 
forth.  In  less  than  a  year  the  institution  directed  by  him  has  come 
to  be  in  a  most  active  and  flourishing  condition,  and  now  enjoys 
the  envied  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  have  under  cultivation 
the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  discovery  may  be  verified  on  further 
researches  and  not  turn  out  to  be  like  several  others  that  have  pre- 
ceded it — a  mistaken  serum. 

Anti-Rinderpest  Serum. — Berlin,  Feb.  6. — Dr.  Koch,  the  em- 
inent German  bacteriologist,  has  telegraphed  here  from  Cape  Town 
that  he  is  returning  home  with  a  newly  discovered  serum,  which 
will  lessen  the  force  of  rinderpest.  In  the  meantime,  he  says,  he  is 
unable  to  say  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  prevent  animals 
from  being  infected  with  the  disease.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  the  most  liable  of  all  animals  to  con- 
tract the  disease,  and  that  dogs,  monkeys  and  rodents  enjoy  com- 
plete immunity  from  it. 

The  Anti-Plague  Serum. — Bombay,  Feb.  3. — It  is  announced 
that  the  Government  has  decided  to  make  use  of  the  anti-plague 
serum,  the  efficacy  of  which  as  an  antidote  for  the  bubonic  disease 
w^iich  is  ravaging  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India  was  discovered 
bv  M.  Yersin,  a  French  scientific  man.  M.  Yersin  is  now  on  his 
way  to  India. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshorn. — A  dispatch  received  at  his  home,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  Tokyo,  Japan,  announces  the  death  of  Dr. 
Henry  Hartshorn,  in  that  city,  February  10,  1897.     Dr.  Hartshorn 
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was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  i6,  1823.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1839;  ^^^  obtained  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Medicine  in  1853;  consulting  physician  and  one  of 
the  lecturers  on  clinical  medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  hospital  in 
1855.  In  i858-'59  he  traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  1859  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Stille.  In  1862  he  was  designated  profes- 
sor of  anatomy,  physiology,  natural  history  and  hygiene  in  the 
Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  next  year  made  professor  of  organic  science  and  philosophy  in 
Haverford  College.  He  also  held  at  different  times  professorships 
in  the  Pennsylvania  College,  dental  surgery  in  Girard  College,  and 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania;  and  was  visiting 
and  consulting  physician  to  several  hospitals.  He  was  an  industri- 
ous student  and  writer.  His  first  published  essay  to  attract  atten- 
tion was  his  graduating  thesis  in  1846,  on  Water  vs.  Hydropathy. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  ascertain  by  experiments  on  himself 
and  others  in  1848  the  safety  and  effects  of  the  internal  use  of  chlo- 
roform. Among  his  earlier  monographs  was  "Cholera:  Facts  and 
Conclusions  as  to  the  Nature,  Prevalence  and  Treatment,"-  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  first  made  himself  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sanitarian,  by  taking  exception  to  its  criticism  on  that  brochure 
and  by  the  prediction  in  1873:  "That  within  twenty  years,  the  now 
common  notion  that  the  principal,  if  not  exclusive,"  mode  of  migra- 
tion of  cholera  is,  by  communication  from  person  to  person, 
through  the  stools  of  cholera  patients,  will  come  to  be  remembered 
only  as  the  obsolete  ism  of  a  period,  etc.  (Sanitarian,  Vol.  I., 
I).  283.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous essays,  on  medical  and  sanitary  subjects,  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature.  Those  most  worthy  of  mention 
are:  "Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;"  "A 
Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences;"  "Essays  on  the  Arterial 
Circulation;"  "Glycerine  and  Its  Uses,"  and  a  number  of  important 
articles  in  Johnson's  New  Illustrated  Cyclopaedia  (1872-^73).  He 
also  edited,  with  considerable  additions,  the  American  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Watson's  "Lectures  on  Practice  of  Medicine,"  which 
task  was  so  well  performed  as  to  call  forth  a  very  kind  and  favor- 
able acknowledgment  from  the  distinguished  author  of  the  lectures 
to  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  publisher,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  U.  S.  A.     Authors  and  Subjects.     Second  Series.  Vol. 
I.     A.  Azzuri.     Washington:     Government  Printing  Office. 
This  volume  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  volumes  of  the  first 
series.     It  is  conducted  by  D.  L.  Huntington,  Deputy  Surgeon- 
General,  and  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Army.     It  includes  6,346  author 
titles,  representing  6,137  volumes  and  6,327  pamphlets.     It  also 
contains  7,884  subject  titles  of  separate  books  and  pamphlets  and 
30,384  titles  of  articles  in  periodicals. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894  and  1895. 
2  Vols.  Pp.  2370.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office. 

These  volumes  are  prolific  in  everything  that  appertains  to  the 
status  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  so  much  of  the  status 
of  education  abroad  as  serves  to  show  the  respective  advantages. 
The  enrollment  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  of 
all  classes  during  the  year  was  15,688,622 — an  increase  of  158,354 
ever  the  previous  year — of  all  these  there  is  a  detailed  classification 
showing  the  numbers  respectively  of  elementary  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  various  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; the  number  in  schools  supported  by  public  funds  and 
taxation,  and  the  number  in  private  institutions.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  public  schools 
was  20.65 — -12  increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  in  the  eight  States  that  lead  in  the  average 
amount  of  education  to  each  inhabitant,  Massachusetts  gives  8.04 
years;  Connecticut,  7.31;  New  York,  6.83;  Rhode  Island,  6.76; 
Ohio,  6.59;  Iowa,  6.33;  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  6.29.  There 
were  80,839  students  in  normal  ^c/ioo/^,  pursuing  training  courses  for 
teachers.  Of  this  number  about  12,000  per  annum  may  be  counted 
as  graduates.  To  supply  the  places  made  vacant  in  a  corps  of  400,- 
oc»  teachers^  besides  filling  the  positions  in  new  schools  opened 
during  the  year,  upward  of  60,000  are  required.  Of  Universities 
and  Colleges  (Higher  Education)  the  total  number  reporting,  for 
both  sexes,  was  481 — representing  every  State  and  Territory.  The 
number  of  instructors  reported  by  these  institutions  was  11,582; 
tl:c  number  of  students,  149,939.     Schools  of  Technology,  exclusive 
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of  departments  in  universities  and  colleges,  51 — with  1,217  in- 
structors and  13,896  students.  Professional  Schools:  149  theo- 
logical, with  906  professors,  8,050  students,  1,598  graduates;  Law 
Schools  72,  8,950  students,  2,717  graduates;  medical  schools,  151 
— 113  regular,  20  homoeopathic,  9  electic,  2  physiomedical,  and 
7  graduate  (?);  22,887  students,  i8,66q  in  regular  schools,  1,875  ^'^ 
homoeopathic,  732  in  electic,  the  number  constantly  increased  not- 
withstanding the  more  rigid  requirements  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  study.  Of  special  interest,  in  relation  to  medical  schools^ 
is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Marcel  Bandouin's  report  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment: Dr.  Bandouin  was  delegate  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  specially  commissioned  to 
study  the  system  of  medical  instruction,  conditions  of  professional 
life,  etc.,  in  the  United  States.  He  visited  the  chief  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  of  the  country  and  described  them  in  de- 
tail. The  Commissioner  gives  an  abstract  of  his  report  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  some  typical  schools  and  other  institutions.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  represented  as  being  well-nigh  incom- 
parable with  any  institution  in  Europe — the  Urban  Spilal  at  Berlin 
being  the  only  one  that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  Johns  Hopkins. 
**C)ur  French  hospitals,"  he  says,  "are  built  on  a  very  different  plan, 
which  their  antiquity  readily  explains.  Those  that  have  been  re- 
cently constructed,  whether  at  Paris  or  in  the  provinces,  may  be  as 
good  and  as  interesting  as  the  two  mentioned,  but  certainly  they 
do  not  compare  with  them  either  in  extent  or  in  perfect  hygienic 
resources,  or  in  the  perfect,  harmonious  arrangement  of  all  the 
parts."  The  excellencies  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York,  School  of  Medicine  of  Yale  University,  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  the  McLean  Hospital,  Cornell  University,  "Ann  Arbor 
even  more  than  New  Haven  is  the  typical  university  city  of 
America,"  and  some  others,  are  designated  in  such  terms  as  should 
be  eminently  gratifying  to  their  sponsors.  Of  Schools  of  Dentistry 
there  are  45,  with  534  students — an  increase  of  over  2,000  in  live 
years:  Schools  of  Pharmacy  39,  with  3,859  students — an  increase 
of  1,000  in  five  years;  Schools  for  Training  Nurses  131,  while  the 
number  in  1890-91  was  only  34.  Chautauquan Education  is  consid- 
ered in  a  special  monograph  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  as  a  peculiarly 
American  phase  of  university  extension,  especially  commendable 
as  summer  school  work.  Hygiene  is  not  even  referred  to — or  if  so 
it  is  not  indexed — as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  American  schools, 
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nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  the  study  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
which  has  superseded  the  study  of  hygiene  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  act  of  the  legislature.  Not  so  abroad,  however.  In  the 
Chapter  on  Education  in  Central  Europe,  we  learn  that,  in  Prus- 
sian cities,  hygiene  most  frequently  receives  ample  consideration. 
In  the  highest  grade  of  advanced  schools  in  Posen,  hygiene  and 
political  and  domestic  economy,  receive  special  attention  under 
the  heads  of  language,  arithmetic,  nature  study  and  history.  In 
Hessia,  natural  history,  in  the  highest  gjade  for  people's  schools, 
treats  of  the  "structure  and  life  of  the  human  body  and  laws  of 
"health."  Restriction  of  space  forbids  a  more  extended  review  oi 
this  report,  replete  in  practical  knowledge  which  no  educator  who 
takes  pride  in  his  profession  can  aflford  to  do  without,  and  for  its 
availability  in  this  regard  it  should  have  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution among  the  school  authorities  throughout  the  country. 
The  section  on  Mental  Fatigue  in  Schools  is  so  pertinent  to,  and  is 
such  an  admirable  condensation  of  the  conclusions  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  we  g^ve  it  entire  on  other  pages  of 
this  number. 

Report  on  Public  Baths  and  Public  Comfort  Stations,  rv 
THE  Mayor's  Committee:  William  Gaston  Hamilton,  C.  R., 
Mcreau  Morris,  M.   D.,  and  William  Howe  Toleman, 
Ph.  D.     Pp.  200,  Illustrated.     New  York,  1897. 
The  work  of  this  committee  began  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Committee  of  Seventy,"  six  years  ago,  to  whom  it  had  reported 
when  in  July,  1895,  William  L.  Strong,  having  become  Mayor,  ap- 
pointed the  same  men  as  an  "Advisory  Committee"  to  continue  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  Public  Baths  and  Public  Comfort  Stations. 
The  committee's  previous  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  had  attracted 
wide  and  favorable  attention  and  materially  promoted  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  great  need  of  free  public  baths  in  the  city 
of  New  York — with  not  a  single  one  open  the  year  round  and 
witliout  any  examples  in  other  American  cities — ^the  committee  ex- 
tended its  scope  of  inquiry  by  personal  investigation  and  actual  ex- 
amination of  public  baths  abroad.  The  gist  of  the  result  of  its  in- 
quiries is  expressed  in  this  volume.  It  is  an  admirable  condensation 
of  extensive  information  on  the  subject,  and  with  its  numerous  and 
excellent  illustrations  is  the  best  exhibit  of  practical  knowledge  on 
public  baths  and  public  comfort  stations  hitherto  published.  It 
comprehends  an  account  in  detail  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
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city  of  Nev.'  York  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  in  this 
regard ;  shows  the  avidity  with  which  the  benefit  has  been  received 
by  the  public;  its  insufficiency  and  the  pressing  necessity  of  extend- 
ing it.  The  structures  thus  far  completed  are  described,  with  illus- 
trations, and  records  of  their  use  adduced — ^with  which  readers  of 
The  S.\nitarian,  through  recent  contributions  to  its  pages,  are 
to  some  extent  already  familiar.  The  public  baths,  wash  houses 
and  comfort  stations  of  other  cities,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  used  are  also  described,  and  should  not  fail  to  encourage  their 
extension. 

Oystkr  Culture  in  Relation  to  Disease.  (Supplement  to 
Tweiily-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1894  95.)     London,  1896. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  sensational  and  wholly 
unjustifiable  reference  to  and  comment  on  this  report,  which  we 
are  glad  to  have  received.  While  it  contains  abundant  justifica- 
tion of  the  investigation,  it  very  thoroughly  demonstrates  that  the 
oyster  i%much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  clearly  shows 
that  oysters  in  England  and  in  France,  as  in  the  United  States,  are 
liable  to  take  up  typhoid  fever  germs,  and  that  they  have  actually 
caused  typhoid  fever.  Because,  as  Dr.  Bulstrode  shows,  in  many 
places  oysters  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  contracting  and  there- 
fore of  conveying  the  disease.  They  are  placed  for  fattening  in 
shallow  water  near  the  foreshore,  and  so  close  to  sewer  outfalls  as 
to  be  pretty  constantly  bathed  by  sewage.  The  worst  places  in 
this  respect  in  England  are  Southend,  Grimsby,  Shoreham,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  C~)n  the  other  hand,  Whitestable  and  several 
other  famous  beds  are  beyond  suspicion,  while  a  third  class  is  only 
theoretically  open  to  danger.  But  the  most  comforting  point 
brought  out  by  the  report  is  that  even  in  the  worst  cases  the  danger 
can  be  removed  without  difficulty;  by  prohibiting  the  planting  of 
oysters  in  dangerous  places  and  by  prohibiting  the  discharge  ol 
sewage  mio  waters  already  appropriated  to  oyster  culture. 

Laboratory  Calculations  and  Specific-Gravity  Tables. 
By  John  S.  Advance,  A.  M.,  Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  llospital  and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  Fellow 
of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Dyers 
and  Colorists,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry*, 
M»?mber  of  the  A^merican  Chemical  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.     Third  Edi- 
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tion,  revised  and  enlarged.  i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1897. 
The  favor  with  which  this  book  has  been  received  heretofore  is 
shown  by  the  need  of  this  third  edition.  The  author  repeats  that 
his  aim  has  been  to  offer  to  the  student,  as  well  as  the  analytical 
chemist,  a  subi-titutc  for  much  of  his  laborious  calculations.  For 
this  purpose  all  the  tables  which  were  used  in  the  former  editions 
have  been  enlarged  and  others  added.  All  calculations  have  been 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended on  in  every  particular. 

Notes  ior  Chemical  Students.  Bv  Peter  T.  Austen,  Ph.  D., 
F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.     London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 

This  book,  the  author  tells  us  prefatorily,  is  a  rewriting  of  his 
"Chemical  Lecture  Notes,"  published  some  years  ago,  from  which 
he  has  eliminated  all  redundancy  and  to  which  he  has  added  what- 
ever has  appeared  to  him  to  be  best  suited  to  aid  the  student  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  in  acquiring  chemical  knowledge — to  which 
it  appears  to  be  well  adapted. 

.New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.      Seventh  Annual 
Report,  for  1895. 

An  elaborate  report  of  nearly  900  pages,  which  besides  the  detail 
of  the  care  of  over  20,000  insane,  as  now  enumerated,  in  the  State, 
discusses  the  subject  of  the  State  care  of  the  insane  system,  its  ad- 
vantages and  needs;  the  exempted  county  system;  Licensed  Pri- 
vate Institution  system;  and  General  Asylum  system;  followed  by 
a  summary  of  recommendations  and  statistics.  With  regard  to  the 
alleged  increase  of  insanity:  "So  far  as  the  commission  is  able  to 
see,  the  current  notion  that  insanity  is  increasing  out  of  proportion 
to  the  normal  increase  of  population,  has  little,  if  any,  real  basis  to 
rest  upon.  This  view  of  the  question  is  sustained  by  recent  ob- 
servations of  the  lunacy  commissioners  of  England  and  Scotland.'' 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  tabulated 
statistics,  but  so  diffuse  as  to  be  impracticable,  except  for  small  por- 
tions of  the  whole  number  reported  upon.  For  example:  turning 
to  heredity,  as  indexed,  1,813  cases  only  are  summarized,  of  which 
482  are  recorded  as  transmissible.  Again,  of  inebriety:  the  number 
of  inebriates  received  into  and  discharged  from  several  hospitals, 
insane  or  otherwise,  is  given,  without  reference  to  transmissibility, 
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or  proportion  of  insane  attributed  to  this  cause.  "Causes"  refers 
to  Kings  County  Lunatic  Asylum  only,  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1895,  and  since  October,  1888,  515  and  3,614  respectively. 
Of  these  4,129,  the  chief  assigned  causes  were:  Intemperance,  499; 
senility,  295;  worry,  290;  epilepsy,  199;  masturbation,  109;  puer- 
peral, 92;  ill  health,  66;  injury,  64;  religion,  60;  heredity,  63:  over- 
work, 49.  It  is  a  volume  of  considerable  information,  but  very 
heterogeneous. 
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Density  of  Population. — In  the  Februarv  "Centurv"  is  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  on  "Places  in  New  York," 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  says:  Cross  the  Bowerv  now, 
and  you  will  enter  the  famous  Tenth  Ward — a  true  tenement-house 
district,  forming  part  of  the  most  crowded  city  quarter  in  all  the 
world.  As  a  whole,  the  city  of  New  York  below  the  Harlem 
River  (the  Island  of  Manhattan)  is  more  densely  peopled  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  counting  143.2  persons  to  the  acre,  while 
Paris  counts  125.2.  Then  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  all 
New  York  (reckoning  now  with  the  parts  above  the  Harlem  too) 
is  concentrated  upon  711  acres  of  ground.  Here,  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  our  town,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  there  dwelt  some 
324,000  souls,  averaging  476.6  to  the  acre;  and  a  certain  section  ot 
this  great  area — the  Tenth  Ward — showed  a  local  acre-average  of 
626.26.  The  most  thickly  peopled  spot  in  Europe  is  the  Jew  quar- 
ter in  Prague ;  but  it  is  only  one-fifth  as  large  as  our  Tenth  Ward, 
while  it  shows  a  density  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
711  acres  in  which  the  Tenth  Ward  is  contained — ^485.4  per  acre. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  that  our  711  acres  can  reveal.  Sanitary  District 
A  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  (bounded  by  Avenue  B  and  Second  street, 
Columbia,  Rivington  and  Clinton  streets)  contains  32  acres,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1894  each  of  them  bore  986.4  human  beings.  This 
is  the  very  thickest,  blackest  coagulation  of  humanity  in  all  the 
known  world.  No  European  place  of  anything  like  the  same  size 
even  approaches  it,  and  its  nearest  rival  is  a  part  of  Bombay  where 
the  average  population  over  an  area  of  46.06  acres  is  759.66. 

Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that,  wliile  our  acres  are  thus  more 
heavily  burdened  than  any  others,  places  can  be  found  in  European, 
as  in  Asiatic,  towns  where  people  are  more  uncomfortably  crowded 
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within  doors.  There  the  houses  are  low.  But  New  York  tene- 
ments are  very  lofty,  and  thus  our  floor-space  to  the  acre  is  much 
more  extensive.  Moreover,  although  we  are  now  more  crowded 
than  ever  before,  our  sanitary  state  steadily  improves.  During  the 
decade  which  closed  with  1874  our  death  rate  was  30.27  per  thou- 
sand; during  the  one  which  closed  with  1894  it  was  24.07. 

'^Condemnation  of  Criminals  not  Punishment." — All  men 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  who  have  made  a  studv  of  criminal 
anthropolog}'  are  fast  approaching  the  physician's  position  regard- 
ing such  questions.  Every  criminal  is  more  or  less  a  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  body  politic :  some  can  be  saved,  some  must  be  removed, 
and  some  must  be  destroyed,  but  the  notion  of  punishment  should 
not  complicate  the  judgment  in  deciding  what  disposition  is  to  be 
made  in  either  case.  The  insane  were  formerly  regarded  with 
feelings  of  hatred  and  vindictiveness,  but  to-day  this  is  only  a 
shameful  recollection.  With  the  advance  in  the  study  of  criminol- 
ogy  and  the  more  merciful  era  of  humanitarianism  that  must  fol- 
low, the  like  sentiments  toward  the  criminal  will  be  eliminated  from 
our  courts  of  justice.  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  association  said:  "Scientific  progress  will  lead  us 
finally  to  abandon  the  ancient  idea  of  punishment  of  crime,  and 
substitute  for  it  treatment  and  correction.*'  Quetelet  writes, 
"Every  society  has  the  criminals  that  it  deserves." — Edward  F. 
Brush,  M.  D.,  in  "Appletons'  Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  Feb- 
ruarv. 

The  "Review  of  Reviews"  for  February  makes  "A  Plea  for  the 
Protection  of  Useful  Men"  from  bores  and  "societies,"  and  all  well- 
meaning  people  who  bother  the  life  out  of  public  men  by  letters  and 
calls  on  the  pretext  of  seeking  assistance  in  some  worthy  under- 
taking. The  editor  of  the  '^Review"  publishes  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  written  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  In  one  of  these  letters  General  Walker  wrote: 
"I  am  not  well,  and  neither  callers  nor  correspondents  have  any 
mercv." 

By  far  the  most  complete  account  of  the  many-sided  career  and 
public  services  of  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  that  has  ap- 
peared anywhere  since  his  sudden  death  early  in  January  is  pub- 
lished in  the  February  "Review  of  Reviews."  A  character  sketch 
by  Joseph  J.  Spencer  reviews  General  Walker's  life  as  a  student. 
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lawyer,  soldier,  adjutant-general  on  Hancock's  staff,  journalist, 

teacher,  Government  statistician,  census  commissioner,  writer  on 

economics,  historian  and  educational  administrator.  Prof.  Davis 
R.  Dewey  treats  in  more  detail  of  General  Walker  s  services  in  the 

army,  as  head  of  the  census  bureau,  as  a  political  economist,  and  as 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}- ,  and  dis- 
cusses particularly  President  Walkers  relations  to  the  monetary 
questions  of  the  day.  The  articles  are  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
General  Walker  at  different  ages. 

The  "Living  Age"  has  never  needed  any  **New  Features"  to 
commend  it  to  the  best  class  of  readers,  yet  it  nmst  be  conceded 
that  the  additions  recently  made  are  real  improvements. 

Without  yielding  a  particle  of  its  old  conservatism,  adhering  as 
strictly  as  ever  to  its  purpose  to  admit  nothing  but  the  choicest 
selections  to  its  columns,  it  has  shown  a  wise  judgment  in  entering 
new  fields,  thus  extending  its  scope  and  increasing  its  usefulness. 

Late  issues  of  this  eclectic  have  been  enriched  by  many  valuable 
productions,  selected  not  from  the  British  press  alone,  but  embrac- 
ing translations  from  leading  Continental  authorities,  including 
Emilio  Castelar  in  a  review  of  the  Spanish-Cuban  relations,  a  paper 
on  de  Goncourt,  and  a  discussion  of  ** Political  Ideals  and  Realities 
in  Spain";  Jules  Lemaitre  on  a  '^Modern  Morality";  Alfred  Fouille 
in  *'As  Others  See  Us,"  and  x\natole  le  Braz  in  "All  Souls'  Eve  in 
Lower  Brittany. 

The  "Monthly  Supplement,"  giving  Readings  from  American 
Magazines,  Readings  from  New  Books,  and  a  List  of  the  Books  of 
the  Month,  adds  a  valuable  feature  which  readers  will  be  quick  to 
appreciate,  and  with  the  translations  from  eminent  continental 
authors,  on  prominent  questions  of  the  day,  fairly  doubles  the  value 
of  the  magazine  which,  before  these  additions  were  made,  was  well 
worth  the  subscription  price  of  $6.00  a  year.  The  Living  Age  Co., 
Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

"Good  Health"  is  in  a  good  deal  better  health  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  for  having  dispensed  with  much  surplus  tissue. 
The  reduction  of  its  external  dimensions  is  fully  compensated  by  its 
internal  solidarity.  It  always  contains  a  tempting  dietary  for  the 
sanitary  appetite — excepting  oysters,  which  it  holds  inexcusable 
for  not  running  away  from  man's  wicked  devices. 

"Medical  Review"  is  now  ''Medical  Review  of  Reviews,"  an  ad- 
mirable following,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  after  that  "Review  of  Re- 
views" conducted  by  Albert  Shaw,  necessary  to  every  reader  who 
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would  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  world.  But  we  con- 
fess to  some  disappointment  at  not  finding  Sanitation  among  the 
specially  classified  subjects  of  review.  Is  it  because  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  editor's  table  when  he  made  up  the 
January  number? 

Albany  Medical  Annals  has  clothed  itself.  It  evidently  feels 
better,  it  looks  better  and  is  better.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  fed  re- 
cently, and  its  company  proportionately  more  enjoyable;  and 
surely  it  ought  to  be  all  this,  with  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Albany  M'edical  College  behind  it  and  the  Bender  Hygienic 
Laboratory  to  work  in.  Thus.appointed  and  euipped,  it  is  no  bet- 
ter than  it  should  be — but  it  is  growling. 

American  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin  has  been  spHtting  the 
difference — has  followed  the  example  of  our  much  esteemed  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Semi-Monthly,  which  reached  the  same  grade  from 
an  opposite  direction  some  time  ago.  And  here,  by  the  way,  be  it 
remarked,  the  Virginia  Medical  Semi-Monthly  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  original  contributions  than  any  exchange  that 
comes  to  our  table.  And  the  **Semi-Monthlv  American  Medico- 
Surgical  Bulletin,"  the  best  excerpt.  Its  new  editor  is  an  admirable 
skimmer — he  knows  good  cream  and  gives  it. 

The  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  has 
changed  its  dress  for  the  better.  Its  biological  embellishment  is 
beautifully  significant  of  its  researches  and  ever  broadening  field 
of  view  and  its  always  entertaining  revelations. 

E.  B.  Treat,  Publisher,  New  York,  has  in  press,  and  nearly  ready 

for  issue,  the  International  Medical  Annual  for  1897,  being 

the  fifteenth  yearly  issue  of  that  well-known  one-volume  reference 

work.  The  prospectus  shows  that  the  volume  will  be  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  upwards  of  forty  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  will  present  the  w^orld's  progress  in  medical 
science. 

The  value  of  the  work  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  thorough 
ness  of  illustration,  both  colored  plates  and  photographic  repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  will  be  used  wherever  helpful  in  eluci- 
dating the  text. 

**To  those  who  need  the  condensed  and  well-arranged  prepre- 
sentation  of  the  medical  advances  of  the  past  year — and  this  class 
must  necessarily  include  all  physicians — we  heartily  commend  the 
'International  Medical  Annual.' " 

The  volume  will  contain  about  700  pages.  The  price  will  be  the 
same  as  heretofore,  $2.75.  Full  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  publisher. 


THE   TENNESSEE    EXPOSITION. 


The  Tennessee  Exposition  at  Nashville,  to  be  opened  May  i, 
promises  to  be  not  only  national,  but  international,  for  it  is  alread> 
receiving  recognition  from  many  of  the  leading  cities  and  from 
more  than  thirty  States  and  also  from  various  foreign  countries. 

The  directors  and  managers  of  the  enterprise  are  leading  busi- 
ness men  and  the  foremost  women  of  Tennessee.  They  have  been 
chosen  without  regard  to  political  affiliations,  and  solely  on  account 
of  their  patriotic  character  and  peculiar  fitness  for  directing  the 
welfare  of  the  exposition. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, has  appropriated  $130,000  to  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
a  suitable  government  building  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
government  exhibit. 

Governor  Morton,  by  special  authority  from  the  legislature  to 
<lo  so,  appointed  a  commission,  to  serve  without  compensation,  to 
represent  the  State  of  New  York  at  this  exposition.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  commission,  in  their  inquiry  as  to  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  centennial,  have  ascertained  that  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee have  generously  subscribed  toward  the  exposition,  and  with 
that  support  its  success  is  guaranteed. 

New  York  is  worthily  recognized  as  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Union;  enjoying  that  great  distinction,  she  cannot  afford  to  be  out- 
stripped by  any  sister  State  in  patriotic  endeavor,  or  in  competitive 
display  of  natural  resources  and  industrial  progress. 

For  the  benefit  of  exhibitors  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
accompany  and  give  personal  attention  to  their  exhibits,  especial 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  formation  of  a  company 
which  guarantees  to  take  all  such  exhibits  in  charge,  and  to  give 
them  the  same  watchful  superintendence  as  they  would  have  if 
their  owners  were  present. 

The  secretary  to  the  New  York  Commission  has  been  furnished 
by  the  authorities  of  the  exposition  with  abundant  literature  ex- 
plaining the  aims,  objects,  plan  and  Scope  of  the  exposition.  He 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  this  literature  on  application,  or  to  call  in  per- 
son upon  anyone  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  desire  fur- 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  this  same  line  all  persons  who  may  be  thinking  of  making  an 
exhibit  at  the  exposition  are  advised  to  correspond  immediately 
and  directly  with  the  Director-General,  Major  E.  C.  Lewis,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  urge  upon  all  the  people  of  New 
York  to  interest  themselves  in' this  useful  and  patriotic  enterprise 
and  to  lend  it  their  substantial  support. 

John  C.  Fames,  Pres't,  New  York, 

(The  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.). 
Algar  M.  Wheeler,  Secretarv. 

Gilsev  House,  New  York. 
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AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  FILTRATION.* 
By  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-Gteneral,  Frankfort. 


There  is  now  in  operation  at  the  city  of  Worms,  in  this  district, 
as  well  as  at  Kiel,  Winterthur,  Frankenhausen,  Landsberg  (near 
Berlin),  and  several  other  places  in  Germany  an  improved  system 
of  filtration  for  water,  which  should  have  an  important  interest  for 
the  numerous  municipalities  in  the  United  States  that  are  strug- 
glijig  with  the  problem  of  purifying  river  water  on  a  large  scale 
for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Hitherto,  the  method  most  generally  employed  has  been  that  of 
filtering  through  sand  or  gravel,  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  layer  30  to 
40  inches  thick  of  clean  sand,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  charcoal, 
has  been  used.  The  sand,  being  loose  and  nonadhesive,  Hes,  of 
course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  in  this  form  entails  two  im- 
portant economic  disadvantages — first,  the  area  of  space  required 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be  treated,  and, 
second,  all  sediment  in  the  water  settles  upon  the  sand  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  which  soon  becomes  gorged  and 
clogged  so  that  the  filter  must  be  thrown  out  of  use  while  it  can  be 
cleaned  by  mechanical  means. 

The  new  system,  which  the  present  report  will  briefly  describe, 
is  the  invention  of  Director  Fischer,  for  many  years  past  water- 
works engineer  of  the  city  of  Worms,  where  the  useT>f  Rhine  water 
for  general  purposes  presented  the  same  problem  that  confronts 
cities  like  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and  others  which  derive 
their  water  supply  from  the  often  turbid  rivers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  germ,  or  fundamental  idea,  upon  which  the  new  sys- 
tem is  based  is  the  fact  that  clean,  sharp  sand,  when  mixed  in  due 
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proportion  with  finely  pulverized  glass,  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  waste  o(  glass  works,  old  bottles,  etc.,  forms  a  porous  mass, 
which,  by  baking  under  a  high  temperature,  may  be  hardened  in 
any  desired  form.  The  inventor  in  this  case  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
molding  this  porous  cement  into  hollow  plates  or  plaques  about  40 
inches  square  and  8  inches  thick,  that  is,  with  walls  3  inches  in 
thickness  and  about  2  inches  of  hollow  space  at  the  center  of  the 
plaque. 

In  constructing  the  filtering  plant,  these  plates  are  set  upright  in 
groups  or  batteries  of  any  number, according  to  the  desired  size  and 
capacity  of  the  establishment,  and  are  ranged  along  the  lower  por- 
tion of  one  or  more  tanks  of  hydraulic  masonry,  where  they  can  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  with  the  water  to  be  filtered.     The 
water  is  then  forced  by  its  own  pressure  through  the  porous  walls 
of  the  plate  into  the  interior  hollow  space,  where  it  trickles  down 
and  is  drawn  off  through  pipes,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to 
the  reservoir  which  receives  the  filtered  water.     These  discharge 
pipes  are  rigged  with  cocks  so  that  each  plate  and  group  of  platCS 
niay  be  isolated  for  cleaning  or  other  purposes  while  the  adjacent 
batteries  are  in  operation.     For  greater  economy  of  space  and  tub- 
ing, two  tiers  of  plates  are  set,  one  above  another,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  which  gives  a  front  and  edge  view  of  two 
pairs  of  plates,  set  in  the  usual  manner,  whereby  both  tiers  are 
served  by  one  set  of  discharge  pipes.  The  water,  in  passing  througti 
the  3-inch  walls  of  vitrified  sand,  is  filtered  as  perfectly  as  by  tra- 
versing 3  feet  of  loose  sand  or  gravel  in  the  ordinary  sand-filterinjj 
process.     The  plates,  being  set 
upright  and  close  to  each  other, 
increase  from  eight  to  ten  fold 
the  filtering  surface  that  may  be 
condensed  within  any  given  su- 
perficial area,  thus  securing  an 
important   economy  of   space 
within    frost-proof    construc- 
tions, and  where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  land  is  costly  and  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Nor  is  this  the  only,  or  even 

the  principal,  advantage  of  the 

new  system.     Every  practical 

waterworks    engineer    knows 
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involved  by  turning  sand  filters  out  of  circuit  and  cleansing  them 
of  the  mud  and  detritus  which  collect  so  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  With  the  plaque  filter,  the  cleansing  operation  is  easily  and 
quickly  performed  by  simply  reversing  the  current  of  water,  that  is, 
tpming  it  backward  through  the  discharge  pipes  into  the  hollow 
plates,  whence  it  percolates  outward  through  the  porous  walls  into 
the  tank,  dislodging  readily  the  dirt  that  has  collected  on  the  outer 
surface.  This  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in  which  the  plates  are 
submerged,  and  is  drawn  off  in  liquid  form,  assisted,  when  the 
ac  cumulation  is  large,  by  means  of  a  hoe  or  shovel,  and  followen, 
when  the  tank  has  become  emptied,  by  flushing  with  a  jet  of  water 
from  a  hose,  which  cleans  thoroughly  the  surface  of  the  plates  and 
washes  out  the  bottom  of  the  tank  itself.  The  discharge  cocks  are 
then  closed  and  reversed,  water  turned  again  into  the  tank,  and  the 
I»rocess  of  filtration  resumed. 

The  depth  or  "head"  of  water  necessary  to  make  the  filtration 
sufficiently  rapid  is  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  the  reverse  head,  for  clean- 
ing the  plates  by  turning  the  water  backward  through  the  discharge 
pipes,  should  be  about  6  feet  to  give  sufficient  pressure  for  the  best 
results.  Thus  constructed,  the  filtering  plant  at  Worms,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  original  type  and  model  of  the  system,  has  been 
in  constant  operation  during  the  past  four  years,  without  accident 
or  appreciable  deterioration.  From  all  testimony  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  results  at  Worms,  both  as  regards  economy  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  and  speed  and  thoroughness  of  filtration 
effected,  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  tanks,  as  already  indicated,  are  made  of  masonry  laid  in  hy- 
draulic cement,  and  if  galvanized  tubing  is  used,  to  obviate  rusting, 
the  life  of  such  a  plant  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  de- 
monstrated success  of  the  original  filtering  plant  has  led  to  the  or- 
ganized manufacture  of  the  plates  by  the  firm  of  Bittel  &  Co.,  who 
have  large  works  at  Worms-on-Rhine,  and  furnish  not  only  the 
prepared  materials,  but  estimates  and  plans  for  filtering  outfits  for 
municipalities  and  manufacturing  establishments,  such  as  brew- 
eries and  chemical  and  other  works  in  which  a  large  supply  of  lim- 
pid water  is  an  essential  requisite.  Smaller  installations  are  also 
fiimisbed  to  works  in  which  river  water  or  spring  water,  strongly 
charged  with  oxides  of  iron,  is  used  for  generating  steam. 

According  to  an  official  report  by  M.  Janssen,  of  the  University 
of  Brussels,  who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  subject  at 
Worms,  that  city  began  in  1889  the  filtration  of  Rhine  water  for 
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general  purposes  by  the  ordinary  sand-filtering  process,  similar  to 
that  then  used  at  Berlin.  With  a  filtering  surface  of  1,300  square 
meters  (approximately  13,000  square  feet),  3,000  cubic  meters 
(792,510  gallons)  of  water  were  filtered  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
supply  proved  insufficient  for  the  city,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
construct  and  addition  to  the  filtering  plant,  the  cost  of  which,  on 
the  sand-filter  plan,  was  estimated  at  $30,000.  It  was  then  that  the 
lischer  system  was  given  a  practical  trial. 

Instead  of  occupying  new  land  and  building  additional  construc- 
tions, one  of  the  ten  vaults  containing  the  sand  filters  already  in  use 
was  isolated,  cleaned  out,  and  the  space  filled  with  a  battery  of  five 
hundred  plates  of  the  Fischer  pattern.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
change  thus  made  was  about  $9,600,  and  the  new  filters,  occupying 
one-ninth  as  mucli  space  as  the  sand  filters,  doubled  the  filtering 
capacity  of  the  entire  installation.  In  other  words,  five  hundred 
Fischer  plates,  costing,  set  uo  and  ready  for  operation,  $9,600,  and 
occupying  only  130  square  meters  of  space,  filtered  as  much  water 
as  the  sand  filters  which  occupy  1,170  square  meters  of  space  and 
cost  $30,000.  To  substitute  the  Fischer  plates  for  sand  through- 
out the  entire  establishment  would  be  to  increase  the  filtering  sur- 
face from  1,300  to  10,000  square  meters  (approximately  from  13,- 
000  to  100,000  square  feet)  and  multiply  by  ten  the  daily  filtering 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

From  a  long  series  of  analyses  and  careful  observations  made  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  at  Worms,  it  appears  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  two  sysems  of  filtering,  which  are  there  worked  side  by  side, 
are  practically  identical,  so  far  as  regards  their  effect  upon  the 
chemical  purity  of  the  water,  but  the  percentage  of  bacteria  left  by 
the  Fischer  process  is  somewhat  greater  than  is  left  by  the  sand 
filter  when  clean  and  in  good  working  condition.  This,  however,  is 
not  considered  a  defecfof  practical  importance.  The  water  delivered 
by  the  new  filters  at  Worms,  as  well  as  at  the  other  places  where 
they  are  in  daily  use,  is  certified  by  high  and  impartial  authority 
to  be  thoroughly  purified  and  fitted  for  drinking,  as  well  as  for  culi- 
nary and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Frank  H.  Mason, 

Frankfort,  December  9,  1896.  Consul-General. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW 

YORK. 


By  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  public  health  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  February  7th,  to  discuss  the  Greater  New 
York  charter  in  its  relation  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  E.  G.  Jane- 
way  presided.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on 
'The  Health  Department  of  Greater  New  York,"  as  follows : 

There  are  three  points  of  criticism,  for  the  most  part,  that  call  for 
serious  consideration.  Two  of  these  are  general  and  one  specific. 
The  first  is  the  anomaly  presented  in  civil  government  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  department  clothed  with  such  arbitrary  and  unrestricted 
power  as  the  Board  of  Health  will  be.  As  the  matter  stands  at 
present,  the  head  of  that  body  is  invested  with  judicial,  legislative, 
and  legal  power,  without  a  higher  authority.  Not  only  does  he 
make  the  laws  governing  property,  but  even  persons.  He  employs 
his  own  officers  and.  combines  within  himself  all  the  functions  exer- 
cised by  a  full-fledged  government. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  tolerated  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  is  defensible  only  if  the 
actual  work  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  No  precautions 
are  taken  to  guard  against  dishonest  officials,  and  this  is  all  the 
more  to  be  condemned  as  no  department  furnishes  such  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption  and  bribery  as  the  Health  Department. 

The  second  objection  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  no  provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  qualifications  which  'the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment should  possess,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  incompetency 
should  be  guarded  against.  If  the  board  is  composed  according  to 
the  system  provided  for  in  the  charter,  it  will  be  unfit  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  very  fact  that  two  of  its  members  are  ex  officio  is  an 
invitation  for  the  introduction  of  partisan  politics,  an  element  that 
should  have  no  place  in  a  health  department. 

The  third  objection,  while  specific,  is  none  the  less  grievous.  It 
is  especially  provided  that  of  the  three  Commissioners  appointed 
two  shall  be  physicians  and  one  a  layman,  and  that  the  layman  shall 
be  President  of  the  board.  Under  no  consideration  can  a  physician 
hold  that  office.    Thus  a  lawyer,  grocer,  cobbler,  pedlar,  or  any 
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tramp,  just  so  he  has  no  medical  knowledge,  is  declared  qualified 
for  the  position,  and  the  only  disqualification  is  being  a  physician. 

In  defense  of  this  the  superannuated  theory  is  set  up  that  a 
physician  has  no  executive  or  business  ability ;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  President  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health  was  a  physician,  and  the  report  submitted  by  him  to 
Congress  was  declared  a  model  of  accuracy  and  conciseness. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  Dr.  Smith  suggested  that  the  char- 
ter be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  the  three 
essential  requisites,  namely,  medical  science,  sanitary  engineering, 
and  law,  in  the  Health  Department,  and  to  that  end  he  advocated 
the  appointment  of  three  physicians,  one  lawyer  and  one  sanitar}' 
engineer,  all  of  ripe  experience  and  residents  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Queens,  as  Commissioners,  with 

the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  and  the  President  of  the  Police  De- 

•  • 

partment  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  board,  so  as  to  provide  a  re- 
stricting power.  The  President  of  the  board  to  be  elected  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

With  regard  to  Coroners,  he  said : 

The  antiquated  method  of  verifying  the  causes  of  sudden  death, 
determining  the  question  of  crime  and  detecting  the  criminal,  is 
apparently  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  municipality.  Experience 
has  shown  that  no  scheme  can  well  be  devised  which  will  so  cer- 
tainly fail  of  its  object  as  the  Coroner's  system,  from  which  this 
State  has  suffered  since  Colonial  times.  So  far  from  determining  the 
exact  causes  of  death,  the  returns  from  the  Coroner's  Office  are  the 
most  imperfect  and  unreliable  of  any  that  are  made.  The  Coroner's 
Court  has  long  been  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  instead 
of  aiding  in  tracing  crime  to  the  criminal,  has  often  been  the  me- 
dium by  which  both  the  crime  and  the  criminal  have  escaped  de- 
tection. 

In  many  States  and  notably  in  Massachusetts  this  relic  of  ancient 
English  jurisprudence  has  long  been  discarded,  and  modem  scien- 
tific methods  have  been  instituted.  In  this  State  no  reform  has 
been  possible  until  now,  owing  to  the  Constitutional  provision  by 
which  the  Coroner  was  recognized  as  a  public  officer.  The  late 
Constitutional  Convention,  however,  omitted  any  reference  to  the 
office,  and  thus  the  way  is  now  open  for  the  adoption  of  a  reform 
measure. 

If  we  rightly  consider  the  object  to  be  accomplished  it  will  not 
be  found  difficult  to  formulate  a  method  of  procedure  which  will 
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give  very  exact  results  with  the  least  possible  expenditure.  Two  ob- 
jects are  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  every  case  of  death  which  oc- 
curs "from  criminal  violence,  or  by  a  casualty,  or  suddenly  when  in 
apparent  health,  or  when  unattended  by  a  physician,  or  in  prison, 
or  in  any  suspicious  or  unusual  manner."  i.  The  exact  cause  of 
death  is  to  be  determined,  with  the  contributory  causes.  If  there 
are  no  conditions  indicating  or  suggesting  that  the  death  was 
caused  by  a  second  party  it  is  recorded  and  the  proceeding  ends. 
2.  If,  however,  there  are  undetermined  conditions  which  involve 
the  possibility  of  crime,  the  case  must  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  competent  court,  when  the  criminal  side  is  judiciously  investi- 
gated and  determined. 

Apparently  we  have  at  hand  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  ful- 
filling these  objects  in  the  most  exact  and  perfect  manner.  For  the 
verification  of  the  cause  of  deal^  the  Health  Department  has  every 
needful  appliance  in  its  laboratories,  and  the  experts  in  pathology, 
chemistry,  bacteriology  and  allied  sciences  necessary  for  the  most 
exhaustive  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  of  death.  And 
such  exact  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  death  is  the  duty  of  the  Board 
in  its  daily  work.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  verification  of  deaths 
by  the  Health  Department  be  made  the  basis  of  determining 
whether  there  was  not  criminality  connected  with  any  death?  If 
this  obligation  were  made  statutory  the  Board  of  Health  could  rap- 
idly organize  its  methods  of  procedure  accordingly. 

The  judicial  determination  of  the  crime  and  the  investigation 
necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  crime  upon  its  perpetrator 
come  within  the  sphere  of  duties  of  our  inferior  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction.  To  give  practical  effect  to  these  suggestions  there 
might  be  organized  in  the  Bureau  of  Records  a  department  devoted 
to  the  verification  of  deaths.  The  head  of  this  service  should  be  a 
physician,  expert  in  pathology  and  in  autopsical  investigations,who 
might  be  called  the  "medical  examiner.*'  Under  his  direction  there 
should  be  such  a  number  of  assistants  in  each  borough  as  might  be 
necessar)^  as,  for  example,  five  for  New  York,  three  for  Brooklyn, 
one  for  Bronx,  one  for  Queens  and  one  for  Richmond.  Every 
death  occurring  without  proper  certification  of  cause  should  be  at 
once  referred  to  the  Board  of  Records  or  its  branch  offices  for  veri- 
fication. 

The  medical  examiner  and  his  assistants  should  have  all  the 
power  in  making  the  preliminary  investigation  now  conferred  upon 
the  Coroner  and  his  deputies.  If,  on  investigation,  it  is  satisfactor- 
ily proven  that  no  suspicion  of  crime  attaches  to  the  cause  of  death, 
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the  case  is  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Records  in  the  regular  man- 
ner. If,  however,  there  is  suspicion  of  crime,  the  fact  should 
be  reported  to  a  magistrate,  who  should  proceed  to  hold  an 
inquest.  This  should  consist  of  the  testimony  of  the  medical  ex- 
aminer or  his  assistant,  and  that  of  any  other  witnesses  that  may 
be  found  necessary.  After  hearing  the  testimony  the  magis- 
trate should  draw  up  and  sign  a  report  in  which  he  should  certify 
when,  where  and  by  what  means  the  person  deceased  met  his  death ; 
his  name,  if  known,  and  all  material  circumstances  attending  his 
death.  If  it  appear  that  his  death  resulted  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  unlawful  acts  of  any  person,  he  should  further  state,  if  known  to 
him,  the  name  of  such  person,  and  of  any  person  whose  unlawful 
acts  contributed  to  such  death,  and  shall  return  such  report  to  the 
next  criminal  court  of  record  that  shall  be  held. 

If  our  system  of  verifying  deaths  was  thus  organized  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  suspicious  deaths  here  outlined  were  followed, 
hundreds  of  cases  now  brought  to  an  inquest  with  no  other  result 
than  a  vast  amount  of  low  badinage  and  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
city  would  never  come  to  public  notice,  and  those  where  crime  has 
actually  been  perpetrated  would  pass  through  a  regular  course  of 
medical  and  judicial  inquiry,  and  reach  a  just  conclusion  in  a  ver- 
dict of  conviction  or  acquittal. 

Dr.  George  B.  Fowler,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York,  dif- 
fered with  the  preceding  speaker  on  the  subject  of  an  extended 
board,  saying  that  the  present  system  answered  all  purposes,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  have  a  physician  President  of  the  Board,  as 
it  would  throw  too  much  routine  work  and  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  he  could  not  give  the  medical  work  of  the  depart- 
ment sufficient  attention. 

Dr.  Z.  Taylor  Emery,  Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  coin- 
cided in  the  main  with  Dr.  Smith.  He  said  that  he  could  not  see  how 
a  Board  of  Health  could  get  along  without  a  Sanitary  Engineer.  He 
believed  in  full  scope  being  accorded  it  in  all  administrative  matters, 
but  in  cases  of  emergency  the  Mayor  should  be  consulted,  who,  in 
turn,  should  ask  the  advice  of  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Theodore  Walser,  Health  Officer  of 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.;  Dr.  J.  Walter  Wood,  Health  Officer  of  Port 
Richmond,  S.  I.;  Dr.  T.  J.  Thompson,  Health  Officer  of  Clifton,  S. 
I.,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin. 


^^GIENIC    DEMANDS    FOR    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS/ 


^y  A.  M.  Sloan,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Greensburg  Board  of 

Health,  upon  the  Advisability  of  Kegiilating  the  Erection 

of  School  Buildings  by  Act  of  Assembly. 


^t\nsylvania  is  justly  proud  of  her  schools.     Not  a  village  or 
u2ona\et  in  all  the  State  but  can  boast  of  some  sort  of  school  house. 
It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  that  the  humblest  child  may  pass,  step 
by  step,  from  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.    Pennsylvania  has  done  nobly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  yet  amidst  this  rejoicing  we  must  not  foiget 
the  defects  of  this  system  of  common  schools  and  the  perils  which 
threaten  it.     I  am  not  disposed  to  be  a  chronic  fault-finder — nor 
often  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things — but  I  fully  believe  there  are 
breakers  ahead  of  our  educational  ship,  and  as  a  faithful  pilot  I 
sound  the  warning  of  the  dangers  inside  our  beautiful  intellectual 
structure.    A  perfect  educational  system  should  fit  the  youth  of  the 
State  for  the  active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  after  life.    If  this 
public  school  system  of  ours  does  not  accomplish  this,  then  it  is,  to 
3  greater  or  less  extent,  a  failure.    To  turn  out  of  our  schools  on 
^^'^cluation  day  an  intellectual  giant  with  a  diseased  body,  and  call 
such  a  man  or  woman,  is  a  misnomer;  to  claim  such  a  combination 
an  educational  success  is  an  absurdity.     If  there  be  anything  in  our 
^    ^^l  management  that  tends  to  produce  diseases  of  the  body,  our 
utSv  ^\ity  should  be  its^  extirpation.    "A  sound  mind  cannot  exist  in 
vCV  WVisound  body"  is  a  very  old  adage. 

I^ousseau  says  if  you  wish  to  develop  the  mind,  develop  the 
po^ve^  nhich  the  mind  has  to  govern.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasonable. 
Milton  declares  that  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable. 
Watson  says  that  intellect  in  a  weak  body  is  like  gold  in  a  spent 
swimmer's  pocket.  The  richer  he  would  he  under  other  circum- 
stances, the  greater  his  danger  now.  Of  all  teachers  nature  is  the 
most  severe,  since  she  never  forgets  an  infraction  of  her  laws,  and 
visits  her  penalties  alike  upon  the  ignorant  and  guilty. 

«Beftd  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Health  Authorities  at  Harrisburg.  January  25, 1897. 
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What  has  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  done  to  guard  the 
heahh  of  her  children?  Nothing.  Most  of  the  school  buildings  of 
tlie  State  have  been  defectively  constructed  and  are  a  fruitful  source 
for  the  propagation  of  contagious  and  preventable  diseases.  It  is 
stated,  on  what  seems  competent  authority,  that  200,000  persons 
are  annually  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  by  preventable  dis- 
eases. How  many  of  this  number  are  school  children  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  must  be  large. 

We  embellish  and  decorate  the  exterior  of  our  educational  build- 
ings, but  apply  no  scientific  principles  in  the  adjustment  of  light, 
heat  and  ventilation,  and  as  a  result  have  a  legion  suffering  with 
optical  and  other  diseases  due  to  improper  illumination  or  ventila- 
tion. Three  and  four  story  buildings  are  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  our  girls  go  up  and -down  long  stairways,  engendering 
physical  ailments  which  incapacitate  them  for  life  and  render  the 
succeeding  generation  at  least  weaker  if  wiser. 

The  spinal  and  other  diseases  caused  by  this  excessive  climbing 
to  thousands  of  girls  cling  to  them  through  life,,  producing  an  un- 
told amount  of  suffering,  supplanting  youthful  beauty  with  wrin- 
kled and  pale  features,  and  prematurely  bringing  on  decay  and  old 
age.    Shall  we  allow  this  to  continue  year  after  year  and  be  silent? 

Physicians  occasionally,  through  the  medium  of  some  medical 
journal,  herald  a  blast  against  these  radical  evils,  yet,  because  of  the 
means  employed  their  influence  fails  to  reach  and  arouse  the  peo- 
ple. The  bad  effects  arising  from  bad  light,  heat  and  ventilation 
are  so  many,  so  varied  and  so  far-reaching  that  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  this  association  to  so  speak  and  act  that  legislative  relief 
may  be  had,  so  that  our  schools  may  be  relieved  of  the  danger 
which  threatens,  with  other  causes,  to  deteriorate  the  race.  We 
should  know  that  our  children  take  their  bodies  to  school — ^lungs, 
intestines,  blood,  backbone,  nervous  system;  that  the  schools,  as 
they  exist,  proceed  for  the  most  part  on  wilful  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions which  these  and  other  organs  demand  for  health,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact  the  school  is  seriously  attacking 
the  physical  vitality  of  the  race. 

Were  you  ever  in  one  of  our  primary  schools,  crowded  with 
pupils,  on  a  cold  winter  day?  Of  all  places  needing  ventilation,  none 
seem  to  demand  more;  crowded  with  children  of  an  age  at  which 
they  pay  but  little  if  any  attention  to  personal  cleanliness — ^the  ma- 
terial is  of  the  best  to  render  the  air  impure  and  unfit  to  breathe. 
The  young  and  growing  body  is  profoundly  influenced  for  good 
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or  evil  by  hygienic  surroundings.  Bad  sanitary  conditions  may  so 
impress  the  delicate  organization  of  a  naturally  weak  child  as  to 
make  life  a  burden  to  him,  or  may  so  influence  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution as  to  materially  lessen  his  power. 

The  foolish  method  of  training  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  can  only  be  denounced  as  criminal,  and  it  behooves  us  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  force  sanitary  legislation  for  the  welfare 
oi  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Schools  are  absolute  manufactories  of  the 
short-sighted;"  a  variety  of  the  human  race  which  has  been  created 
within  historic  time,  and  which,  if  the  result  of  the  investigations  is 
to  be  believed,  is  enormously  increasing  in  number  this  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  generation  follows  generation  visible 
defects  multiply.  Excessive  eye  strain  in  extreme  cases  of  myopia 
causes  blindness. 

It  is  true  that  short-sightedness  is  often  hereditary.  But,  I  take 
it,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  children  of  short-sighted  parents  are 
born  short-sighted.  They  have  only  the  predisposition  to  become 
so,  and  this  predisposition  is  developed  through  school  life.  Yet 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  children  in  most  of  our  schools  tend 
to  produce  short-sightedness  in  children  who  have  no  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  the  statistics,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather 
them,  show  that  the  percentage  of  school  children  afflicted  there- 
with increases  from  year  to  year.  The  eflfects  of  school  life  in  pro- 
ducing near-sightedness  in  the  pupils  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  reading  some  time  ago  of  the  result  of  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  of  New  York. 
In  an  address  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  that  city, 
he  stated  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  in  various  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils examined  was  1479,  ^^  whom  630  were  in  Cincinnati,  549 
in  New  York  and  300  in  Brooklyn.  Of  the  630  pupils  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  209  were  from  the  primary  grades,  and 
of  these  83^  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In  the  intermediate 
schools,  210  pupils  were  examined,  and  of  these  80  per  cent, 
were  natural  and  14  per  cent,  near-sighted.  In  the  high  school, 
the  eyes  of  210  students  were  examined,  and  of  these  78  per 
cent,  had  normal  vision  and  16  per  cent,  near-sighted. 

The  549  students  examined  in  New  York  belonged  to  New  York 
College.     Here,  in  the  preparatory  classes,  57^  per  cent,  were 
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found  with  normal  vision,  and  29  per  cent,  near-sighted.  In  the 
freshman  class  42^  per  cent,  had  natural  eyes,  and  40  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted. 

In  the  sophomore  class,  no  very  material  difference  was  observed 
from  that  in  the  freshman  class. 

But  in  the  junior  class,  37  per  cent,  had  natural  eyes,  and  56  per 
cent,  were  near-sighted. 

The  Brooklyn  students  examined  belonged  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  that  city.  Here,  in  the  Academic  Department,  56  per 
cent,  had  normal  vision,  and  10  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In 
the  next  higher  grade  53  per  cent,  were  emmetropic,  and  28^  per 
cent,  near-sighted. 

The  statistics  of  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  prove  how  frequently 
myopia  is  produced.  He  found  in  the  first  degree  schools  in  Ger- 
many the  proportion  of  myopia  scholars  was  6  7-10  per  cent. 

In  the  second  grade,  10  3-10  per  cent. 

In  the  third  grade,  19  7-10  per  cent. 

In  the  highest  grade,  26  2-10  per  cent. 

The  alarming  rapidity  with  which  myopia  is  increasing  among 
German  students  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  debate  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament.  It  was  there  stated  that  the  number  of  short- 
sighted increased  from  23  per  cent,  in  the  first  year  to  75  per,  cent, 
in  the  ninth  or  last  year.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  that  discussion  that  ill-ventilated  rooms  and  insufficient  light 
were  the  main  causes  of  this  widespread  evil. 

Dr.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  determined  that  the  increase  of 

near-sightedness  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  from  i  4-10  per 

cent,  in  the  primary  grades  to  28  9-10  per  cent,  in  the  grammar 
grades.  * 

An  investigation  made  in  Baltimore  by  direction  of  the  Board. of 
Education  a  few  months  ago  discloses  the  fact  that  in.  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  thousands  of  children  are  suffering  from  defect- 
ive vision.  The  extent  of  the  danger  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  out  of  53,000  children  thus  examined,  the  eyes  of  9,051 
were  found  to  be  seriously  impaired. 

The  examination  of  the  children  of  some  of  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land by  Dr.  West  and  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Cleveland — Hornersville,  N.  Y.,  Pennsylvania,  Chatnpaign,  De- 
catur, Mass. 

In  December  last  the  sight  of  the  school  children  of  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  was  tested  with  the  following  results: 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  examined 6,ii8 

Number  of  pupils  found  with  defective  vision 2,167 

Or  35  6-10  per  cent. 

I  have  also  lately  received  the  report  of  a  like  test  made  in  the 
schools  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  which  shows  47  per  cent,  of  pupils 
with  defective  vision.  If  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  in  some 
cities  no  doubt  it  may  be  found  in  others,  and  the  danger  of  myopia 
is  of  so  grave  a  character,  unless  checked  in  its  progress,  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  a  national  affliction,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany. 

A  series  of  questions  touching  the  care  of  the  eyes  were  recently 
submitted  to  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  Jr.,  by  the  Medico-Legal  Society, 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Loring  replied  in  a  paper,  which  has  since  been 
published  in  the  "Medical  Record.''  To  the  first  question — namely. 
Whether  bad  air  has  any  direct  eflPect  on  the  sight? — the  author  re- 
plies that  vitiated  air  has  a  specially  irritating  influence  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  eye,  and  that  bad  air,  as  a  primal  cause,  may 
set  in  train  morbid  processes  which  not  only  will  affect  the  working 
capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  may  even  lead  to  its  total 
destruction. 

The  great  increase  in  the  impairment  of  the  vision  from  the  entry 
of  school  life  until  the  close  would  indicate  the  great  work  that  re- 
mains for  us  to  do  to  remedy  and  remove  the  causes  as  far  as  we 
can.  To  thus  destroy  the  most  useful  of  senses  in  helpless  school 
children  seems  to  be  a  steady  march  from  savagery  to  barbarism. 

Again,  its  increase,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  evil. 

In  former  times,  when  literary  education  was  confined  to  a  small 
number,  the  question  was  of  little  or  no  importance;  now  that  edu- 
cation is  universal,  and  the  safety  of  the  republic  depends  upon  its 
enjoyment,  the  question  how  to  prevent  it  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Keating  in  his  work,  "Diseases  of  Children,"  says  that  bad  air  is 
notoriously  influential  in  causing  consumption;  that  the  impure 
condition  of  the  air  in  public  buildings  has  very  much  to  do  with  the 
great  prevalence  of  such  diseases  as  phthisis,  pulmonatis,  bronchi- 
tis and  pneumonia,  which,  together,  make  up  one-fourth  of  the 
total  mortalitv.  and  that  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  all  diseases  are  caused  or  made  more  severe  by  it. 
.  The  apparent  effects  of  breathing  a  foul  atmosphere  are  more 
noticeable  in  a  badly  ventilated  schoolroom  than  anywhere  else. 
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Some  of  the  effects  are  exhaustion,  temples  throbbing,  head  hot> 
feet  cold,  face  flushed ;  some  are  sleepy  and  dull,  while  others  are 
restless  and  drowsv. 

Morrison,  in  his  book,  "The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of 
School  Buildings,"  says:  **The  invariable  verdict  of  all  investigat- 
ors of  public  school  ventilation  may  be  epitomized  as  bad,  bad, 
BAD.  Some  are  better  than  others,  or,  rather,  some  are  not  so  bad 
as  others,  but  the  difference  is  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind." 

Dr.  Edson  says  that  prior  to  March,  1894,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
public  school  buildings  of  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  New  York 
had  a  complete  ventilating  equipment.  We  have  the  great  papers 
of  that  city  as  authority  for  the  statement,  that  in  many  instances 
more  than  double  the  number  of  children  that  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted were  crowded  into  badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated 
rooms. 

So' far  as  respiration  is  concerned,  man  is  a  poisonous  animal. 
It  is  said  that  we  poison  each  other  in  health  more  than  in  disease: 
that  man's  own  breath  is  his  greatest  enemy,  and  that  air  once 
breathed  is  unfitted  to  sustain  life.  The  boys  and  girls  which  are 
to  become  our  future  men  and  women  are  forced  to  sit  by  the  hour 
in  rooms  where  every  particle  of  air  is  foul  with  many  breaths,  and 
the  result  is  enervated,  undeveloped  bodies,  in  many  instances  too 
feeble  to  be  anything  save  a  clog  to  the  spirits  which  inhabit  them. 

To  quote  Keating  again:  "If  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
flesh,  be  poisoned  by  impure  air,  the  nerve  centres  are  cheated  of 
their  nutriment  and  also  poisoned;  hence  the  ideas  become  con^ 
fused,  the  emotions  morbid  and  the  will  weakened.  The  whole 
being  is  crippled  mentally,  morally  and  physically."  It  is,  there- 
fore a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  bad  air  exerts  a  highly  dangerous 
and  immoral  influence.  And  when  we  think  that  this  dangerous 
and  immoral  influence  is  exerted  not  for  one  hour,  but  for  six 
hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week  and  nine  months  of  the  year, 
what  a  tremendous  force  for  evil.  Better  let  them  grow  up  in 
idyllic  ignorance. 

It  seems  idle  to  take  further  time  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the 
subject  before  this  intelligent  body.  Yet  the  entire  lack  of  all  pre- 
tence of  securing  ventilation  of  any  sort  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception throughout  the  State.  Our  State  Superintendent  of  Publitr 
Insf ruction  has  <1eclared.  "There  are  within  the  State  many  build- 
ings used  for  school  purposes  into  which  no  law  should  reqtitre  dr 
welPfnannefed  youth  to  enter,  but  rather  cofiapel  Mm,  if  passing  by, 
to  look  the  other  way." 
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From  the  foregoing  statistics  and  authorities  are  deduced  the 
following  propositions : 

First. — That  the  percentage  of  near-sightedness  in  children, 
when  they  enter  school,  is  less  than  7  per  cent. 

Second.-  That  the  number  afflicted  therewith  and  the  intensity 
thereof  gradually  but  surely  increases  through  the  entire  school 
life,  from  year  to  year,  until  colleges  and  universities  are  reachea, 
and  in  many  mstitutions  nearly  half  the  students  thereof  are  more 
or  less  near-sighted. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  now  ex- 
isting in  our  public  school  buildings  is  by  legislation,  and  not  by 
education,  because, 

First. — School  Boards  are  continually  changing;  the  Board  that 
builds  one  scnool house  rarely  ever  builds  the  second,  therefore 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  educating  School  Boards  by  experience. 

Second.-  -School  Boards  are  not,  as  a  rule,  competent  judges  of 
sanitary  science. 

Third. — County  superintendents  of  schools  seem  to  be  indiffer- 
ent in  the  matter,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  no  knowledge  on  the  s^ibjcct. 

Fourth. — Architects,  as  a  rule,  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health. 

INCOMPETENCE    OF    SCHOOL    BOARDS. 

To  prove  the  proposition  that  school  boards  are  not  competent 
judges  in  th€  matter,  the  buildings  erected  by  them  furnish  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  prove  the  fact. 

That  County  Superintendents  are  indifferent,  or  have  no  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  is  fully  attested  by  their  reports  to  the  State 
Superintendent.  1  have  examined  the  reports  for  one  year,  and  in 
only  one  instance  do  I  find  reference  to  heat,  light  or  ventilation. 
I  will  quote  him : 

"One  hundred  and  thirty  schoolrooms  are  well  ventilaiC'— that 
is,  the  windows  of  this  number  of  schoolrooms  can  be  lowered 
from  the  top,  while  the  remaining  forty  lack  this  arrangement." 

That  the  fourth  proposition  is  true  we  have  only  to  examine 
their  work  to  f^nd  they  build  for  architectural  beauty;  other  fea- 
tures are  not  considered. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  he  was  present  in  a  neighboring  city 
where  an  architect  presented  a  plan  for  a  new  schoolhouse.  He 
had  a  fine  elevation  and  it  was  a  very  pretty  picture  on  paper.  He 
was  asked  where  the  fresh  air  was  admitted  to  the  rooms?  He  re-^ 
plied,  "Through  this  flue,"  pointing  to  it  on  the  plan: 
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"Where  does  it  go  then?"  was  asked. 

**The  children  consume  it/'  he  replied. 

'Well,  what  becomes  of  it  afterwards?"  persisted  the  questioner. 

'Gentlemen,"  said  the  architect,  "I  am  no  chemist.     I  get  the 
fresh  air  into  the  children  and  they  must  take  care  of  it  afterwards." 

No  wonder  that  the  National  Convention  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  each  State  should,  by  law,  provide  for  the  proper 
ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  of  each  school,  and  that  there 
should  be  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  provided  for  each 
pupil  per  hour.  And  why  should  not  the  State  do  so?  The  fish 
in  our  rivers,  the  game  in  our  forests,  the  minors  of  the  State  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the  protection  and  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Legislature. 

In  1891  our  Legislature  enacted  that  the  owner,  operator  or 
.superintendent  of  every  coal  mine  in  the -State  shall  provide  and 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  for  the  same,  and  the  mini- 
mum quantity  thus  produced  shall  not  be  less  than  200  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  and  every  person  employed  therein. 

Therefore,  no  mine  owner  in  the  State  has  the  right  to  place  a 
man  in  his  coal  bank  and  subject  him  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
therein.     Mines  are  private  enterprises. 

Schools  are  public  institutions;  children  of  certain  age  are  com- 
pelled to  attend.  Then,  most  certainly  the  welfare  of  more  than 
1,000,000  of  children,  affecting,  as  it  must,  not  only  the  present,  but 
reaching  out  into  the  future,  deserves  and  demands  the  best  thought 
and  highest  wisdom  of  an  enlightened  Commonwealth. 

SOME    GENERAL    RULES. 

Conceding  that  the  State  should,  by  law,  provide  for  the  proper 
construction  thereof,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  supervis- 
ion should  consist  of  a  few  general  rules,  and  therefore  should 
cover  the  following  propositions: 

First. — At  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  shall  be  provided  for  each  pupil.  This  air 
should  be  delivered  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling,  allowing  the  air 
to  diffuse  itself  on  the  top  of  the  room,  and  there  settle  down,  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  pupils  first,  and  in  a  pure 
state,  without  being  contaminated  by  their  clothing  or  the  dust 
from  their  desks  or  the  floor  of  the  room.  This  amount  of  air  (2,000 
cubic  feet  to  each  pupil)  is  just  the  amount  that  the  lungs  require  to 
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keep  the  pupil  in  a  healthy  condition  and  is  fully  as  importa^it  to 
him  as  is  nourishment  and  suitable  food. 

Second. — ^The  heating  apparatus  sufficient  to  warni  this  amotmt 
of  air  must  be  placed  in  the  basement,  and  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  heat  the  required  amount  of  air  to  the  desired  tempera- 
ture to  warm  the  room  to  70  degrees  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  at 
no  time,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  should  the  air  be  subjected 
to  a  red-hot  surface.  This  is  to  say,  competition  sometimes  is  so 
sharp  as  in  many  cases  to  induce  cheap  rather  than  good  construc- 
tion. Small  furnaces  have  been  used,  in  which  the  temperature  of 
the  exterior  shall  have  to  be  kept  so  high,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  heat,  that  two  evils  result — deleterious  gases  will  pass 
through  red-hot  iron,  where  they  will  not  through  iron  that  is  not 
heated  to  the  point  of  redness,  and  ^ed-hot  iron  burns  up  part  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  and  makes  it  unfit  to  breathe. 

Third. — That  the  light  should  enter  the  room  so  that  it  shall 
come  from  the  left  of  the  pupil,  and  it  should  never  be  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  floor  space.  The  windows  should  be  so  constructed 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  shadow. 

Fourth. — The  size  of  the  halls  and  stairs  should  be  regulated. 
There  should  be  one  entry  for  each  100  pupils.  These  entrances 
should  be  vestibuled,  and  all  steps  leading  to  the  hall  should  not  be 
less  than  six  inches  wide,  and  all  stairs  made  fireproof.  The  hall 
space  should  be  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  room  space.  Foot  warm- 
ers should  be  placed  in  each  hall  so  that  the  children  may  dry  their 
feet  in  wet  weather. 

Fifth. — ^The  cloakrooms  should  be  heated  and  air  changed  there- 
in at  least  four  times  an  hour. 

Sixth. — ^The  thickness  of  the  walls  should  be  regulated  in  order 
that  the  building  may  possess  the  requisite  strength.  No  doubt 
oftentimes  in  cutting  down  the  estimates  in  order  to  erect  a  large 
building  with  the  means  at  hand  the  walls  are  weakened  and  the 
building  rendered  unsafe. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

In  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  buildings  the  following  require- 
ments shall  be  complied  with : 

First. — ^That  the  apparatus  will,  with  proper  management,  heat 
all  the  rooms,  including  corridors,  halls  and  cloakrooms,  to  70  de- 
grees F.  in  any  weather. 

Second. — ^That  with  the  rooms  at  70  degrees  and  a  difference  of 
not  less  than  40  degrees  between  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
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and  that  of  the  air  entering  the  room  at  the  warm  air  inlet,  the  ap- 
paratus will  supply  at  least  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
scholar  accommodated  in  the  rooms. 

Third. — That  supply  of  air  will  so  circulate  in  the  rooms  that  no 
uncomfortable  draft  will  be  felt,  and  that  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  any  two  points  on  the  breathing  plane  in  the  occupied 
portion  of  a  room  will  not  exceed  3  degrees. 

Fourth. — That  vitiated  air,  in  amount  equal  to  the  supply  from 
the  inlets,  will  be  removed  through  the  ventiducts. 

Fifth. — ^That  the  sanitary  appliances  will  be  so  ventilated  that  no 
odors  therefrom  will  be  perceived  in  any  portion  of  the  building. 

All  buildings,  more  than  one  story  in  height,  shall  be  constructed 
of  brick  or  stone.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  flights  of  stairs  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  both  shall  be  accessible  from  every 
room  in  the  building. 

No  building  shall  be  erected  to  a  greater  height  than  two  stories, 
exclusive  of  the  basement.  Where  brick  or  stone  is  used'  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  having  more  than  one  story  all  carrying 
walls  below  the  first  story  shall  be  at  least  twenty  inches  in  thick- 
ness; that  the  carrying  walls  of  the  first  story  above  the  basement 
shall  be  at  least  sixteen  inches  in  thickness. 

The  basement  shall  be  at  least  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  its  height 
above  the  ground,  so  that  it  may  be  well  lighted  and  airy. 

No  smoke  pipes  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  four  inches  to  any 
woodwork. 

No  wooden  flue  or  air  duct  is  to  be  used  for  heating  or  ventilating 
purposes. 

The  soffits  of  all  stairs  should  be  plastered  on  metallic  lathing. 
All  long  flights  of  stairs  to  have  two  smoke-stops  in  each.  These 
smoke  and  fire  stops  to  be  constructed  by  cutting  in  false  risers  and 
nailing  |-inch  perpendicular  strips  on  the  back  side  of  these  risers, 
and  lathed  with  wire  lath  properly  fastened  to  the  wire  lathing  on 
the  under  side  of  stairs,  plastered  on  both  sides  and  left  smoke- 
tight. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro\asions  of  the  act  four 
State  Inspectors  shall  be  appointed,  one  of  whom  shall  be  Chief* 
and  one  each  for  the  Western,  Eastern  and  Middle  Districts. 

The  suggestions  of  the  paper  were  endorsed  by  the  associatioir 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  with  the  request  that 
a  bill  to  the  end  desired  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  present  session. 


TOPOGRAPHY,   CLIMATE  AND    MINERAL  SPRINGS 

OF  LOUISIANA. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Louisiana  is  situated  wholly  within  the  Mississippi  Vallev,  and 
the  greater  part  is  comprised  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
lies  between  the  meridians  of  89®  and  94°  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich, 
and  between  the  parallels  of  28^"  56'  and  33*^  N.  lat.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  State  from  east  to  west  is  298  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  is  about  280  miles.  The  total  area  is 
about  41,346  square  miles.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  although  a 
part  of  its  boundaries  are  parellels  and  meridians.  On  the  north 
its  boundary  is  along  the  33d  parallel,  which  divides  it  from  Arkan- 
sas, as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  to  the  Pearl  River  to  the  31st  parallel,  which  divides  it 
from  Mississippi;  on  the  east  the  Mississippi  River  separates  it 
from  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Pearl 
River  from  the  31st  parallel  to  Lake  Boyne  forms  the  boundary 
between  it  and  the  same  State;  on  the  south  and  southeast  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  several  sounds  and  estuaries  from  the  Gulf  form 
its  boundary;  on  the  west  the  Sabine  River  and  Lake  separate  it 
from  Texas  to  the  point  where  that  river  crosses  the  32d  parallel, 
and  thence  northward  of  the  33d  parallel  the  boundary  runs  along 
the  94th  meridian. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  low  lying  and  ap- 
proximately level.  The  north  and  northwest  portions  are  some- 
what rolling,  with  hills  but  rarely  rising  200  feet,  and  none  exceed- 
ing 250  feet  in  height;  and  from  these  the  land  slopes  gradually 
toward  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf. 

A  large  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially 
that  portion  below  New  Orleans,  is  marshy,  and  actually  below  the 
river  at  high  water.  In  all,  about  8,450  square  miles,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  State,  is  subject  to  inundations,  though  not  all  of 
it  annually.  Along  the  Mississippi  River  much  of  the  land  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  river  during  the  spring  freshets,  and  is  protected 
from  overflow  by  the  levees,  or  artificial  embankments.  These 
levees  extend  120  miles  above  New  Orleans  and  about  3  miles 
below.     They  are  sometimes  worn  and  broken  through  by  thf 
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floods,  and  the  *'crevasses"  thus  produced  subject  thousands  of 
acres  to  submergence.  Local  topographers  classify  the  lands  of 
the  State  as  "good  uplands;"  "pine  hill  lands,"  usually  not  very 
fertile;  "alluvial  tracts;"  Bluff  of  Loess  regions;"  "marshlands;" 
"the  prairie  regions;"  and  the  "pine  tiats." 

The  whole  alluvial  region  of  the  delta  is  very  fertile,  and  its  deep 
black  loam  yields  enormous  crops.  The  hilly  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  very  productive,  and  some  portions  are  sandy  barrens. 

Of  the  Rivers,  Lakes,  Sounds  and  Bays,  the  Mississippi  River  is 
pre-eminent.  It  has  a  course  of  about  500  miles  in  the  State,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  steamers  throughout.  Red  River,  the 
second  in  size  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  enters  the 
State  in  the  northwest  and  crosses  it  diagonally  to  the  31st  parallel, 
where  it  enters  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  affluents  in  the  State 
are  Washita,  with  its  two  large  branches,  the  Tensas  and  the  Boeuf , 
the  Dugdemona,  the  Sabine  Bayou,  and  the  Bistineau  River  and 
Lake.  The  Sabine  River  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  and  the  Calcasieu  and  Mermenteau  are  considerable 
streams,  the  latter  having  several  tributary  bayous  or  sluggish 

streams. 

The  Pearl  River,  having  Bogue  Chitto  for  a  tributary,  the  Tangi- 
pahoa, Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the  principal  streams  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  besides  these  several  large  bayous  or  estu- 
aries, which  are  really  outlets  or  secondary  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  in  flood-time  convey  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  to  the 
Gulf,  and  at  other  times  drain  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  The  principal  of  these  are  Atchafalaya  Bayou, 
with  its  series  of  lakes,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Bayou  Teche  which  con- 
nects with  it,  Bayou  de  Large,  Bayou  la  Fourche,  and  the  estuaries, 
lakes  and  bayous  which  debouch  into  Barataria  Bay.  The  distinc- 
tion between  lakes,  sounds  and  estuaries  in  this  State  is  not  very 
marked.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  perhaps  a  lake  in  the  sense  of 
being  surrounded  by  land,  except  at  its  outlets,  but  its  waters  are 
salt,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Lake  Borgue  is  only  a  sound 
or  bay;  Lake  Mauretas  is  closely  connected  with  Ponchartrain ; 
Sabine  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake,  Lake  Mermenteau,  Grand  Lake, 
Marsh  Lake,  Lake  Charles,  Grand  Cheniere,  Caillou,  Lake  Washa, 
etc.,  are  all  estuaries' connected  with  rivers  or  bayous. 

In  northern  Louisiana  there  are  ten  or  twelve  lakes  which  are 
expansions  either  of  the  Red  River  or  its  tributaries.  Some  of 
these  are  of  considerable  extent.  Along  the  coast  there  are :  Chan- 
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deleur  and  Isle  au  Breton  Sounds,  Say  Ronde,  Garden  Island  Bay, 
East  and  West  Bays,  Timbalier,  Terre  Bonne,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya, 
Cote  Blanche,  and  Vermilion  Bays. 

The  climate  of  southeastern  Louisiana  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
malarious,  and  as  the  writer  has  before  taken  occasion  to  say,*  is, 
in  common  with  southern  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Southern  Texas,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year  hot;  and  along 
the  coast  and  river  valleys  unhealthful.  Endemic  malarial  fevers 
here  prevail  more  or  less  annually,  and  sometimes — in  neglected 
localities — with  great  severity.  It  is  in  such  seaports  of  this  coast 
as  have  been  heretofore — and  in  some  even  now— neglectful  of  san- 
itary measures,  that  yellow  fever  is  always  wont  to  make  ports  of 
entry. 

But  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  State  are  in  general 
healthful  and  much  visited  in  winter  by  consumptives  who  are  com- 
monly benefitted  by  a  residence  there.  Moreover,  New  Orleans, 
by  reason  of  the  energetic  sanitary  measures  practiced  there  dur- 
ing recent  years,  has  become  much  more  healthful  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  far  too-long  delayed  drain- 
age and  sewerage  which  have  been  recently  undertaken,  it  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  most  healthful  as  it  is  otherwise  already  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  winter  resorts  in  the  country.  It  comprehends 
many  places  and  conditions  of  abiding  interest.  Many  of  the  old 
relics  of  Spanish  rule  still  exist.  Its  French  quarter  and  old  mar- 
ket are  imique  as  objects  of  interest.  There  are  numerous  and 
well-kept  public  parks  and  squares.  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  its 
shores — beginning  with  old  Spanish  Fort,  but  five  miles  by  electric- 
motor  cars  from  the  centre — and  primitively  contemplated  site — 
of  the  city,  are  attractive  resorts  for  amusement,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing all  the  year  round.  Of  other  interesting  places  in  the  suburbs, 
the  battle  field  of  the  famous. victory  of  General  Jackson  over  the 
British,  January  8,  1815,  lies  but  four  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  and  may  be  reached  by  carriage  along  the  levee,  or  by  sur- 
face cars.  An  unfinished  marble  monument  occupying  a  suitable 
site  overlooking  the  grounds  serves  to  commemorate  the  victory. 
Carolton,  Gretna  and  Algiers  are  other  interesting  places  accessi- 
ble by  good  carriage  roads,  with  fine  gardens  and  handsome  resi- 
dences roundabout. 

For  places  of  amusement,  New  Orleans  has  long  been  famous, 
insomuch  that  there  is  no  need  to  particularize  in  this  connection. 

*  OHmatology  and  Mineral  Watem  of  the  (Juited  Stateft.    By  A.  N.  Bell.  1886,  p.  193. 
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But  besides  the  regular  sources  of  amusement  which  it  enjoys  in 
common  with  other  cities,  New  Orleans  is  noted  for  its  great  dis- 
plays during  the  holiday  and  carnival  season.  Among  the  many 
societies  which  contribute  to  these  displays,  the  most  famous  are 
the  Twelfth-Night  Revellers,  who  appear  on  the  night  of  January 
6th,  and  the  My  stick  Krewe  of  Comus,  who  appear  on  the  night  of 
*'Mardi  Gras,"  or  Shrove  Tuesday.  On  the  same  day  (Shrove 
Tuesday),  Rex,  King  of  the  Carnival,  arrives  with  a  large  retinue, 
takes  formal  possession  of  the  city  for  the  nonce,  and  makes  a  grand 
display,  followed  by  his  staff,  courtiers,  and  attendants,  all  mounted 
and  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  Oriental  costumes.  The  proces- 
sions are  followed  by  receptions,  tableaux,  and  balls,  which  are 
largely  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  city  and  by  strangers  sojourning 
there,  who  in  some  mysterious  manner  are  always  the  recipients  of 
unique  cards  of  invitation. 

Of  chuches  there  are  many — the  most  famous  being  the  old 
Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  (Roman  Catholic),  on  the  east  side  of  Jack- 
son Square.  It  has  an  imposing  facade  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
steeple  and  flanked  by  two  towers,  each  surmounted  by  a  smaller 
steeple.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1792,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  1794  by  Don  Andre  Almonaster,  perpetual  regidor  of  the 
province.  It  was  altered  and  enlarged  in  1850,  from  designs  by 
De  Louilly.  The  paintings  on  the  roof  of  the  building  are  by 
Canova  and  Rossi.  The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(Jesuit),  is  also  a  striking  edifice  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architec- 
ture. St.  Patrick's  (Roman  CathoHc)  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure. 
Its  tower,  190  feet  high,  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  famous  mins- 
ter at  York,  England.  The  Chapelle  St.  Roche,  an  old  structure 
in  the  French  quarter,  is  notable  as  the  resort  of  young  ladies  who, 
it  is  said,  offer  prayers  there  on  certain  occasions  for  speedily  gain- 
ing husbands.  The  old  Ursaline  Convent,  erected  in  1787,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  by  Don  Andre  Almonaster,  is  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  earlv  church  history  in  the  city..  It  is  now  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  is  occupied  by  the  bishop.  The  most 
fashionable  of  the  Episcopal  churches  are  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's. 
The  latter  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  gothic  style  and  has  a  rich 
interior.  The  oldest  of  the  Episcopal  churches,  dating  back  to 
1806,  is  Christ's  Church.  The  First  Presbyterian  is  a  fine  struc- 
ture in  the  Greco-Doric  style,  much  admired  for  its  elegant  steeple, 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  city.  The  McGhee  Church  is  noted  for 
its  prominence  in  the   distinction  of  the   "Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church  South."  The  Temple  Sinai,  Jewish  synagogue,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  places  of  worship  in  the  city — built  of  particolored 
bricks,  with  a  portico  flanked  by  two  towers  capped  with  tinted 
cupolas.    The  Unitarian  Church  is  also  a  handsome  structure. 

The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  remarkable  and  always  at- 
tract the  attention  of  visitors  for  their  peculiar  modes  of  interment 
above  ground.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  waterlogged 
at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  all  the  graves  or 
tombs  are  above  ground.  Some  of  these  are  very  costly  and  beau- 
tiful structures,  of  marble,  iron,  etc. ;  but  the  great  majority  consist 
of  cells,  placed  one  above  another,  generally  to  the  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet.  Each  cell  is  only  large  enough  to  receive  the  coffin, 
and  is  hermetically  bricked  up  at  its  narrow  entrance  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  rites  are  over.  In  most  instances  a  marble  tablet,  appro- 
priately inscribed,  is  placed  over  the  brickwork  by  which  the  vault 
(or  **ovcn,"  as  it  is  called  here)  is  closed.  There  are  over  thirty 
cemeteries  in  and  near  the  city;  of  these  the  Cypress  Grove  and 
Greenwood,  on  the  Metairie  Ridge,  at  the  north  end  of  Canal 
Street,  are  best  worth  visiting.  St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  i,  at  the 
corner  of  Basin  and  St.  Louis  Streets,  contains  some  fine  monu- 
ments, of  which  the  more  noteworthy  are  the  vaults  of  the  "Societe 
Francaise  de  Bienfaisance,"  "Orleans  Battalion  of  Artillery,"  and 
"Italian  Benevolent  Society."  The  last  is  of  white  marble,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  in  particular  differs  considerably  in 
its  relation  to  the  State  otherwise,  and  from  that  of  corresponding 
latitude  on  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  variations  are 
greater  and  the  winters  colder.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  cold- 
est month  (January  )is  45^,  but  the  mercur}'  often  falls,  for  short 
periods,  below  the  freezing  point,  and  variations  of  twelve  to  fif- 
teen degrees  in  a  day  are  not  uncommon.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  hottest  month  (August)  is  82^  40'.  The  annual  mean  is 
about  67^. 

The  rainfall  is  exceptionally  heavy,  amounting  to  an  annual 
average  of  72.81  inches,  and  the  low-lying  surface,  below  that  of 
the  river,  greatly  adds  to  its  inconvenience — a  constantly  water- 
logged soil  and  an  exceptionally  damp  atmosphere.  Hence,  New 
Orleans  is  not  commendable  as  a  residence,  or  as  a  resort — except 
for  very  short  periods — to  persons  affected  with  or  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  diseases,  rheumatism,  or  miasmatic  fevers,  so  long  as  it 
remains  undrained  and  unsewered. 
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Of  Mineral  Springs  Louisiana  appears  to  be  singularly  deri- 
cient — at  least,  to  their  discovery.  Four  only  were  reported  by  the 
Committee  (of  which  the  writer  was  a  member)  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  1880: 

Belle  Cheney  Springs  and  Sulphur  Spring,  in  Calcasieu  Parish. 

Desota  Spring,  in  Desota  Parish. 

Sulphur  Spring,  near  Covington,  Saint  Tammany  Parish. 

Of  which  no  analysis  or  characteristic  description  was  obtaina- 
ble. 

Walton*  mentions  the  DeSoto  Springs,  and  says  that  within  a 

radius  of  thirty  miles  of  its  situation  (Mansfield),  there  are  several 
valuable  sulphur  and  chalybeate  waters,  some  of  which  are  popu- 
lar resorts,  provided  with  cabin  accommodations.  At  Mansfield 
there  are  good  hotel  accommodations. 

Besides  these,  Peak  (Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1886), 
reports : 
Chalybeate  Springs: 

Abita  Spring,  near  Covington,  Saint  Tammany  County. 

Claiborne  Spring,  Claiborne  Cottage,  near  Covington,   Saint 
Tammanv  Parish. 

Denham's  Springs,  HiU's  Springs,  Livingston  Parish. 

Welch  Springs,  one  mile  from  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Cata- 
houla Parish. 
White  Sulphur  Springs  unl  Castor  Sulphur  Spi'lngs,  Catahoula 

Parish. 
Uneharacterized: 
.   Abita  Spring,  near  Covington,  Saint  Tammany  County. 

Horseshoe  Springs,  Ibid. 

Lsbatt's  Springs,  Ibid. 

bamaritan  Springs,  Ibid. 

Long's  Springs,  near  Minden,  Webster  Parish. 

Springs,  30  miles  south  of  Castor  Sulphur  Springs,  Catahoula 
Parish. 

Abita,  Claiborne,  DeSoto  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  re- 
sorted to  to  some  extent,  but  in  default  of  analvsis  of  the  waters  and 
improvement  of  the  localities  they  are  devoid  of  a  commendable 
basis. 


•Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1883,  p.  200. 


THE  WEATHER  BUREAU  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MEDI- 
CAL CLIMATOLOGY. 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  January  20,  1897. 

To  Editor  Sanitarian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

From  time  to  time  articles  have  appeared  in  the  medical  press, 
pointing  out  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of  climatology  and 
the  insufficiency  of  data,  as  regards  both  climatic  features  and  clin- 
ical observation,  upon  which  to  found  a  really  scientific  climato- 
therapy.  In  an  article,  for  example,  by  Dr.  James  B.  Walker. 
President  of  the  American  Climatological  Association,  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1897,  these  points  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  thorough  study  of 
these  matters  in  Europe,  with  the  somewhat  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  medical  climatology  that  has  been  reached  in  this  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  true;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
means  are  at  hand  b\^  which  this  state  of  aflFairs  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

At  the  basis  of  all  scientific  climato-therapy  must  lie  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  climatology;  with  this  alone  can  we  correlate  our 
chnical  observations  with  the  hope  of  evolving  therefrom  scientific 
treatment  of  disease  by  means  of  climate. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Bernalillo  County  Medical  So- 
^^ety  that,  in  the  admirable  methods  and  appliances  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  we  have  already  provided  the  means 
^^  a  well-nigh  perfect  determination  of  every  climatic  fea- 
^^^.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but,  from  the  fact  that  observers  at  all 
first-class  stations  have  the  same  training,  the  same  methods  and 
the  same  apparatus,  and  that  the  element  of  "personal  equation''  is 
eliminated  by  frequent  changes  of  observers,  we  are  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  no  foreign  country  is  better  equipped  for  the  study  of 
its  climate.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  meteorological 
records  of  each  Western  Station  are  strictly  comparable  with  those 
of  ever\'  other  station,  which  cannot  be  the  case  where  independent 
and  diverse  methods  of  observation  are  in  use  at  various  places; 
and  this  feature  of  our  Weather  Bureau  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  successful  results. 

The  following  resolutions  speak  for  themselves;  but  their  object 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  Statistical  Tables  in  the  Report  therein  referred  to;  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  those  who  receive  these  resolutions  ma;.  ob> 
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tain  from  the  Weather  Bureau  copies  of  Vol.  i,  Signal  Service  Re- 
port, 1885. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Bernalillo  Coun- 
ty, New  Mexico,  at  the  meeting  held  January  15th,  1897  : 

IVhereas,  This  Society  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  supreme 
value  of  the  methods  and  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  relation  to  the  science  of  Medical  Climatol- 
ogy, as  illustrated  in  the  series  of  statistical  tables  published  in  Vol- 
ume I,  Annual  Report  for  1885,  of  the  signal  service  (now  Weather 
Bureau);  said  tables  embracing  all  the  data  bearing  upon  nearly 
every  meteorological  feature  necessary  to  a  complete  determination 
of  the  climate  of  many  points  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  these  data  had  accumulated  up  to  the  date  of  that 
Report,  and 

Whereas,  The  value  of  these  tables  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
working  into  them  the  data  accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  eleven 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  1885,  and  a  volume  of  immense 
value  to  the  medical  profession  might  be  produced  by  appending 
to  these  tables,  brought  up  to  date,  some  account  of  the  topography, 
geological  formation,  natural  drainage,  nature  and  source  of 
water  supply,  vicinity  of  mineral  springs,  etc.,  etc.,  at  each  station 
where  observations  are  taken ;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Medical  Society  of  Bernalillo  County,  New 
Mexico,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
be  respectfully  requested  to  take  ths  matter  into  consideration; 
that  the  American  Climatological  Association  be  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  Weather  Bureau  through  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  if  mutually  agreeable;  that  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  transmitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  the 
Surgeons-General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice, respectively,  to  at  least  three  of  the  principal  medical  journals 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  to  every  State  Medical 
Association  in  the  United  States,  and  their  co-operation  invited. 

It  is  evident  that,  the  object  of  the  resolutions  being  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  accumulated  data  to  the  needs  of  the  medical  profession, 
such  an  end  can  best  be  reached  through  the  joint  action  of  a  com- 
cjmittee  of  medical  men  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau ;  and  it 
would  seem  appropriate  that  such  a  committee  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  American  Climatological  Association. 

To  such  a  committee  it  may  be  apparent  that  certain  tables  might 
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be  omitted  or  modified  and  that  others  might  with  great  advantage 
be  constructed  from  those  to  be  made  on  the  Hnes  of  the  existing 
tables.  It  would  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  new  volume  if  it  should 
contain  also,  under  the  head  of  each  station,  a  statistical  table  of  the 
mean  of  all  observations  for  the  whole  tenn  of  existence  of  each 
station — in  other  words,  its  local  climate  as  deducted  from  all  data 
available. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  more  first-class  stations  are  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  climatology  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  those  regions  whose,  climatic  features  promise  most  as 
therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  the  value  of  the  proposed  volume  would  be  materially  en- 
hanced by  the  incorporation  of  data  regarding  the  geological  for- 
mations, topography,  natural  drainage,  water  supply,  mineral 
springs,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  matters  of  importance  to  be 
known  concerning  any  point  to  which  an  invalid  might  be  sent. 

Finally,  the  volume  thus  made  up,  should  be  suppHed  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  enabling  them  to 
properly  estimate  the  value  of  each  special  region  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  The  work  should  be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  every 
five  or  ten  years,  so  that  the  effect,  if  any,  of  agencies  supposed  to  be 
at  work  to  modify  the  climatic  conditions  in  various  localities,  may 
be  known  and  guarded  against,  and  more  especially,  because  the 
data  for  determination  of  climate  become  more  reliable  as  the 
periods  of  observation  become  more  extended. 

To  Sum  Up:  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  place  within  reach 
of  the  profession  a  work  on  the  climatology  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  attainment  of  a  rational  climato- 
therapy ;  this  to  be  based  on  the  uniform  and  admirable  data  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  which  data  are  nearly  valueless  until  properly 
worked  up  and  tabulated.  The  last  compilation  was  made  in  1885, 
when  both  the  number  of  stations  and  the  data  were  generally  insuf- 
ficient, but  even  then  of  great  value;  if  it  were  repeated  now,  the  ac- 
cumulated data  and  the  new  stations  would  render  it  still  more  val- 
uable. If  more  stations  are  established  and  the  work  brought  up  to 
date  from  time  to  time,  we  may  ultimately  attain  a  complete  cli- 
matic record  of  the  various  portions  of  this  country;  if  in  addition 
to  the  tables  proposed,  notes  concerning  topography,  soil,  water- 
supply,  etc.,  should  be  added,  the  volume  would  be  an  invaluable 
hand-book  for  the  physician. 

Your  assistance  and  influence  in  this  matter  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. J.  S.  Easterday, 

Secretary  Bernalillo  County  Medical  Society. 


r>.'' 


DOUBTFUL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTITUDE  FOR  CON- 
SUMPTIVES. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Sanitarian  is  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  George  S.  Gove,  M.  D.,  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  on  "Altitude — 
Its  Effects  Upon  Different  Individuals,  With  Report  of  Two 
Cases."  As  these  cases  possess  points  of  pathological  and  thera- 
peutic interest  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention  and  upon 
which  I  have  decided  views,  I  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Sanitarian 
a  few  comments. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who  "had  passed  through  a  severe 
illness  which  was  diagnosed  by  her  family  physician  as  pneumo- 
nia." This  was  followed  by  "a  troublesome  cough  and  dyspnoea." 
The  acute  symptoms  having  abated,  the  lung  was  left  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  inflammation  which  caused  the  cough,  and  of  hepatiza- 
tion which  prevented  free  respiration,  and  caused  the  dyspnoea. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  lady  w^hen  she  was  advised  by  her 
physician  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  "to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  California,"  to  reach  which  State  she  had  to  undergo  a 
most  fatiguing  journey.  Had  the  cure  of  the  attack  of  pneumonia 
been  complete  she  would  not  have  been  left  with  "a  troublesome 
cough  and  dyspnoea."     She  would  have  been  well. 

I  ask  especial  attention  to  this  statement  because  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  medicjine  in  Plorida,  whither  thousands  of 
persons  similarly  affected  have  been  sent  by  physicians,  warrants 
the  declaration  that  thus  is  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Disease  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
particularly  pneumonia,  when  imperfectly  cured,  establishes  the 
acquired  predisposition — furnishes  the  nidi  for  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  resulting  development  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

If  physicians  will  not  deem  their  cases  of  pneumonia  cured  as 
soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  but  will  continue  treatment 
till  inflammation  disappears  and  hepatization  is  resolved,  or  till  the 
air  can  be  heard  entering  every  lung  cell,  there  would  be  neither 
"troublesome  cough  nor  dyspnoea"  as  a  sequence,  and  the  number 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  would  be  largely  lessened  by  prevention. 
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But  this  case  inculcates  another  important  lesson,  viz.:  That 
great  altitudes  are  positively  harmful  to  persons  with  diseased  or 
enfeebled  respiratory  and  vascular  organs.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unphilosophical  than  advice  that  will  impose  upon  diseased  or  en- 
feebled lungs  or  heart  greater  labor  than  nature  has  assigned  to 
either  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  standard  rates  for  pulse  and  res- 
piration in  health  have  been  fixed,  from  which  great  altitudes,  with 
resultant  rarified  air,  imposes  wide  departure.  It  were  as  servic'e- 
able  to  establish  a  dilute  dietary,  with  a  minimum  of  nutriment  to 
one  w^hose  digestive  powers  are  deranged,  instead  of  concentrated 
digestible,  or  predigested  food,  as  to  recommend  attenuated  air  to 
one  who  needs  all  the  oxygen  that  the  densest  atmosphere  affords. 

The  lady  'described  by  Dr.  ( jOve  died  from  want  of  oxygen.  She 
was  suffocated. 

The  next  case  described  was  that  of  *'a  young  woman  previously 
healthy,  excepting  occasional  attacks  of  asthma.'*  On  his  second 
visit  she  was  "laboring  for  breath,  face  purple,  pulse  too  rapid  lo 
count,  and  plenty  of  moist  rales  in  both  lungs.'* 
•  This  was  a  typical  case  of  severe  double  pneumonia.  The 
treatment  consisted,  among  other  things,  of  bloodletting,  which 
was  repeated,  and  resulted  each  time  in  ameliorating  the  worst 
symptoms.  The  treatment  under  the  circumstances  was  j  udicious ; 
for  the  abstraction  of  blood  w^as,  in  effect,  the  removal  of  so  much 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  all  of  w^hich  was  poisoned  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  as  could  not  otherwise  be  eliminated,  or  be  oxydized 
in  the  congested  lungs.  The  lungs  were  incompetent  to  perform 
their  function  notwithstanding  labored  and  rapid  respiration.  It 
was  eminently  sensible  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  load. 

But  suppose  in  that  and  in  the  former  case  oxygen  had  been  arti  • 
f  cially  supplied.  Would  not  relief  to  the  young  woman  have  been 
instantaneous  and  great  without  the  shedding  of  the  vital  fluid? 
And  had  oxygen  been  administered  to  the  lady  who  suffered  so  in- 
tensely from  the  absence  of  a  necessary  supply  of  that  essential  in 
the  rarefied  air  of  great  altitudes,  and  died  in  consequence,  would 
not  her  suffering  have  been  averted  and  her  life  saved?  I  think  so. 
And  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  in  every  case  where  respiration 
is  dangerously  impaired,  oxygen  should  be  artificially  adminis- 
tered. Suppose  the  lady  had  been  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  a  suitable  apparatus  for  inhaling  it,  with  instructions 
to  use  them  as  she  ascended  the  heights,  would  she  not  have  crossed 
the  mountains  in  comfort — would  not  her  life  have  been  saved? 
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]f  suitable  apparatus  shall  be  invented,  and  all  travelers  who 
make  the  trans-continental  journey  use  it,  will  not  the  trip  be  made 
with  less  danger  to  invalids  and  with  greater  comfort  to  all? 

The  suggestions  of  this  article  have,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
been  acted  upon  by  myself,  with  encouraging  results,  and  I  there- 
fore offer  them  to  the  profession. 

Geo.  Troop  Maxwell,  M.  D. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  9,  1897. 


A   MICROBE-PROOF    HOUSE. 


Living  in  a  glass  house  is  supposed  to  be  attended  with  disad- 
vantages.    In  such  an  abode  the  privilege  of  stoning  one's  neigh- 
bor is  denied.     Being  thus  placed  on  exhibition,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
son is  under  the  necessity  of  behaving  himself  properly  all  the 
while — something  that  requires  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  at  least 
some  people.     The  glazier's  services  would  be  in  frequent  demand, 
too,  it  would  seem,  for  purposes  of  repairs,  when  the  whole  man- 
sion was  one  vast  bay  window.     Moreover,  the  precedents  estab- 
lished by  hothouses  suggest  the  probability  that  occupants  of  such 
a  dwelling  would    be    experiencing    an    endless    Turkish    bath. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  Yokohama  a  human  home,  \tvy  different 
from  ordinary  houses,  but  possessing  several  distinct  charms,  and 
This  queer  residence  was  conceived  by  Dr.  W.  Van  der  Heyden,. 
of  Utrecht  and  Yokohama.     He  is  a  bacteriologist.     Men  of  his 
particular  profession,  no  matter  how  sober,  suffer  from  a  variety 
of  "horrors"  closely  approaching  the  inebriate's  "jim-jams."  They 
perpetually  see  m.icrobes  in  the  air,  microbes  in  the  water,  microbes 
in  their  food.     Their  clothing,  their  rugs,  their  curtains  and  their 
furniture,  the  money  which  they  finger,  yea,  the  very  lips  that  they 
kiss,  are  all  contaminated,   at  least   in   their   imaginations,   with 
countless  bacteria,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  baleful  charac- 
ter.    And  so  while  Dr.  Van  der  Heyden  has  sought  other  scien- 
tific objects  also  in  the  construction  of  this  experimental  dwelling, 
his  chief  aim  has  been  to  devise  a  sanctuary  to  which  the  germs  of 
disease  could  not  penetrate.     The  edifice  stands,  appropriately,  oa 
the  grounds  of  the  general  hospital  of  Yokohama. 
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Roughly  estimated,  the  dimensions  of  this  house  are  as  follows : 
Length,  44  feet;  breadth,  23;  height,  17.  Large  panes  of  glass 
fully  half  an  inch  thick  are  arranged  about  four  inches  apart,  and 
set  in  an  iron  frame  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  a  cellular  building 
block.  The  blocks  are  fastened  together  at  their  ends,  as  well 
as  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  by  screws,  and  between  one  tier 
and  the  one  above  are  interposed  strips  of  felt  and  a  board  not  over 
five  inches  wide.  In  this  manner  dust-tight,  insect-proof  joints 
are  secured.  There  are  no  window  sashes.  A  row  of  small  open- 
ings around  the  upper  part  of  the  second  story  allow  the  escape  of 
air  from  within,  but  admit  no  outside  air.  There  isn't  a  crack  any- 
where. Entrance  is  effected  through  a  long  corridor  leading  to 
the  lower  room,  and  a  visitor  reaches  the  upper  room  by  means  of 
a  staircase.  Doors  are  so  arranged  in  the  corridor  that  almost  no 
air  can  get  in  with  a  person  except  that  which  is  already  entangled 
in  his  clothing.  There  are  gratings  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  room 
to  admit  air  from  below,  and  plates  of  glass  to  assist  in  lightings  the 
lower  apartment,  which  is  partially  under  ground. 

What  is  intended  to  be  the  sole  supply  of  air  is  obtained  at  a 
considerable  distance,  being  forced  through  a  pipe  and  carefully 
filtered  with  cotton  wool  before  it  reaches  the  dwelling.  In  this 
manner  most  of  the  microbes  are  excluded.  But  to  make  the  ster- 
ilization more  complete,  the  air  is  driven  against  a  glycerine-coated 
plate  on  entering  the  lower  rooms,  and  any  microscopic  life  which 
passed  the  cotton  wool  is  captured  by  a  substitute  for  sticky  fly 
paper.  Inasmuch  as  strong  sunlight  kills  nearly  all  bacteria,  there 
is  another  agent  at  work  destroying  possible  survivors,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  floors  and  walls  can  be  sprayed  with  disinfectants.  In 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  a  few  bacteria  do  get  in,  probably  in 
the  clothes  of  people  who  have  been  out  of  doors,  but  they  don't 
stand  much  chance  of  living  long,  much  less  of  multiplying.  An 
evidence  of  the  sterility  of  the  air  in  this  house  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  milk  and  unsalted  butter  remain  sweet  much  longer  than  else- 
where. The  impurities  due  to  breathing  and  other  causes  are 
carefully  absorbed  by  chemicals  before  the  air  is  driven  out 
through  the  perforations  near  the  roof. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  experiment  is  still  more  in- 
teresting than  those  just  mentioned.  The  space  between  the  two 
thicknesses  of  glass  in  the  walls  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  certain 
salts,  alum  or  soda.  Now,  when  the  sunshine  strikes  the  house 
(which  stands  out  unshaded  in  an  open  tract)  the  liquid  absorbs- 
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the  solar  heat,  which,  consequently,  does  not  penetrate  to  the  in- 
terior, except  very  gradually.  At  the  hottest  hour  of  the  hottest 
day,  therefore,  it  is  several  degrees  cooler  in  the  upper  room  of  this 
dwelling  than  in  the  shaded  apartments  of  the- adjacent  residences 
where  there  are  windows  and  doors  wide  open.  The  place  is  made 
even  more  con^ortable  by  drying  the  air  with  chemicals  before  it 
enters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chill  of  evening  is  offset  by  radiation  from 
the  warm  water  in  the  walls.  As  the  water  itself  cools,  it  precipi- 
tates a  part  of  the  salt  held  in  solution.  This  operation  releases 
still  more  latent  heat.  So  effective  is  this  system  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  room  that  even  in  freezing  weather  a  few  hours 
of  sunlight  daily  are  sufficient  to  render  the  place  habitable.  It  is 
only  when  several  cloudy  days  occur  in  succession  that  artificial 
heat  is  needed.  This  is  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  filtered 
air,  which  is  pumped  in.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  course  of  a  winter  is  insignificant, — New  York 
Tribune, 


The  Climate  of  Palestine  is  very  varied,  a  circumstance  due 
to  the  great  university  of  level,  which  embraces  a  range  of  10,500 
feet,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Hermon  to 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
among  the  plants  and  animals  which  it  contains  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  every  other  region  of  the  globe, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  tropics.  The  plants  of  Northern  Europe 
flourish  on  Lebanon,  those  of  Central  Europe  at  the  level  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Carmel,  and  those  of  the  West  Indies  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho  near  the  Jordan;  while  as  for  the  animals  some  of  them 
represent  denizens  of  Alpine  districts,  and  others  the  fauna  of  the 
plains  of  India  and  the  rivers  of  Africa,  thus  supplying  a  natural 
symbolism  that  would  appeal  more  or  less  intelligibly  to  men  of 
every  nation.  As  climate  has  much  to  do  with  health  in  the  case 
of  most  men  and  women,  the  above  data  will  enable  future  intend- 
ing settlers  to  select  the  one  most  congenial  to  their  ailments. 

What  Catsup  Contains. — W.  T.  Wenzell,  the  chemist  to  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  reports  among  other  curious  dis- 
coveries that  the  "New  Process"  catsup  manufactured  by  John 
Loefiler  in  that  city,  contains  large  quantities  of  salicylic  acid  and 
coal  tar.  The  acid  is  used  as  a  preservative  and  the  tar  for  color- 
ing. 
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^^^h  more  frequent  than  in  the  army.     It  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
^^-fourth  of  the  deaths. 


^IJ; 


Jgmentary  Cirrhosis. — M.  Letulle,  Progres  Med.,  13th  Feb- 


^',  in  a  long  communication,  describes  three  cases  of  pigment- 

/y  Cirrhosis  not  of  diabetic  origpin,  in  which  he  made  autopsies. 

^  the  organs  except  the  eye  and  the  pineal  gland  were  examined. 

'  vvere  gorged  with  pigments,  except  the  spleen.     He  described 

''ee  kinds  of  pigment;  the  ocher,  the  yellowish  brown  and  the 

3c/c  pigment. 

'^^LvciLATE  OF  Methyl. — M.  Gilbert  Lassere  proposes — Ga- 
^f         Hebdomadaire — ^the  internal  use  of  Salycilate   of   Methyl 


Sv 
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green 
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Thi 
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acts  Cfc. 


1^ 


I^J^^^^stlly  pure,  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism;  the  following  is 
^or-mula : 

^^3^c:ilate  of  Methyl  chemically  pure  i  c.  c. 
sixnple. 

distil,  aa,  100  gr. 

taken  in  spoonful  doses  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pa- 
orbs  50  per  cent,  of  the  solution.  The  essence  of  winter- 
es  not  produce  the  same  result. 

e  Strat  has  defended  a  thesis  on  the  local  anaesthetic  and 
Tjmatismal  effects  of  the  salycilate  of  methyl  when  applied 
xislv. 

suits  of  his  experiments  are  that  the  skin  absorbs  the  saly- 
f  methyl  and  the  remedy  thus  enters  the  circulation,  and 
"^he  rheumatic  virus.  The  cutaneous  absorption,  independ- 
^^s  entrance  through  the  lungs,  is  according  to  the  experi- 
^f  M.  Le  Strat,  of  undoubted  effect.  The  salycilate  of 
^■*^  undoubtedly  acts  with  much  greater  intensity  when  ab- 
by  inhalation  through  the  lungs.  Diseases  that  are  treated 
\c^{^  friction  with  the  essence  of  wintergreen  absorb  the  remedy  by 
^^  skin  and  the  lungs  at  the  same  time.  Rheumatic  patients  are 
^\y\e  to  use  inhalations  through  cigars  filled  with  sawdust  satur- 
ated with  the  salycilate  of  methyl  with  great  benefit  in  very  many 
cases. 

Bromoform  in  Whooping-cough. — In  the  treatment  of 
Whooping-cough,  Bromoform  has  been  found  to  act  very  satisfac- 
torily, but  its  administration  has  been  found  difficult  because  it 
does  not  readily  combine  with  the  usual  excipients.  M.  Marfan — 
La  France  Medicale,  26  February,  has  presented  the  following 
formula : 


ent: 
etbx 


i^^^^ 
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.^  Bromoform gtt.  xlviiL 

Oil  sweet  almond gr.  15 

Gum  arabic gr.  15 

Cherry  laurel  water gr.    4 

Distilled  water,  g.s.,  ad  120  cent. 
Cub. — Mix  the  bromaform  and  the  oil  and  shake  well,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients. 

A  teaspoonful  contains  two  (2)  drops  of  bromoform.  For  child 
one  year,  one  drop  of  bromoform;  increasing  one  drop  for  each 

year  of  age. 

For  reasons  given  they  should  not  be  given  in  diseases  of  the 

digestive  organs,  and  it  is  contra-indicated  in  all  forms  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  extensive  burns  bromides  are  injurious  by  still  fur- 
ther diminishing  reflex  excitability  and  by  their  injurious  effects 
on  perspiration,  the  radiation  of  caloric,  the  elimination  of  gases 
and  the  cutaneous  secretions.  Bromides  are  very  slowly  elimin- 
ated ;  three  weeks  after  the  patient  has  discontinued  their  use  the 
bromide  is  found  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  urine. 

The  effects  of  a  bromide  may  be  very  active  in  all  cases  of  renal 
disease,  on  account  of  the  interference  with  elimination.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  inadmissible  in  cases  of  diabetes.  In  all  diseases 
the  use  of  bromides  may  increase  the  inflammatory  condition. 
Bromide  preparations  are  eliminated  through  the  milk,  and  conse- 
quently they  should  not  be  prescribed  for  nursing  w^omen.  Evi- 
dently the  bromides  are  distinctly  contra-indicated  in  some  forms 
of  nervous  diseases. 

The  Use  of  Bromides. — Dr.  Sterling,  in  the  Wiener  Med. 
Blaet.,  insists  very  urgently  against  the  abuse  of  bromides,  and 
points  out  their  danger.  These  preparations  are  generally  used  as 
if  they  were  harmless,  or  nearly  so.  Generally,  the  bromides, 
given  in  moderate  doses  and  for  a  short  time  do  not  cause  any 
serious  disturbance  in  the  system.  But,  it  happens  sometimes, 
that  small  doses,  or  even  a  single  large  dose  may  cause  very  serious 
results;  a  jaundiced  coloring  of  the  skin,  paralysis  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  disturbance  of  digestion,  etc.  Prolonged  employ- 
ment may  lead  to  loss  of  memory,  impairment  of  sight  and  of  hear- 
ing, of  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  uncertainty  in  the  act  of  locomo- 
tion, somnolence,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  anemia  and  ex- 
treme emaciation,  cutaneous  eruptions  and  a  catarrhal  condition 
of  mucuous  tissues. 

Bromides  should  not  be  prescribed  for  those  suffering  with 
neurasthenia  and  those  who  are  already  anemic.     Those  who  are 
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phthisical  do  not  bear  it  well.  Its  influence  on  nutrition  is  gener- 
ally injurious  and  it  gives  rise  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  air 
passages.  The  diminution  of  the  reflex  excitability  prevents  the 
expectoration  of  the  mucous. 

Laryngeal  or  Winter  Coughs. — Dr.  Walter  M.  Fleming,  of 
New  York,  in  giving  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
cough  and  allied  disturbances  (Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases),  submits  the  following: 

"In  acute  attacks  of  laryngeal  or  winter  cough,  tickling  and  irri- 
tability of  larynx,  faith  in  antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  will  be 
well  founded.  If  the  irritation  or  spasm  prevails  at  night  the  pa- 
tient should  take  a  five  grain  tablet  an  hour  before  retiring  and  re- 
peat hourly  until  allayed.  This  will  be  found  almost  invariably  a 
sovereign  remedy.  After  taking  the  second  or  third  tablet  the 
cough  is  usually  under  control,  at  least  for  that  paroxysm  and  for 
the  night.  Should  the  irritation  prevail  morning  or  mid-day,  the 
same  course  of  administration  should  be  observed  until  subdued. 
In  neuroses,  neurasthenia,  heniicrania,  hysteria,  neuralgia  and  in 
short,  the  multitude  of  nervous  ailments,  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
remedial  agent  in  therapeutics  as  reliable,  serviceable  and  satisfac- 
toty;  and  this,  without  estabhshing  an  exaction,  requirement  or 
habit  in  the  system  like  morphine. 

"Finally,  in  digestion,  gastritis,  pyrosis,  nausea,  vomitint^:.  intes- 
tinal and  mesenteric  disorders  and  various  diarrhoeas,  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  antikamnia  and  codeine  is  not  debatable.  The  anti- 
pyretic, analgesic  and  antiseptic  properties  are  incontrovertible, 
and  therefore  eminently  qualified  to  correct  the  obstinate  disorders 
of  the  ailmentary  canal." 

Neurasthenic  Insomnia. — In  a  practical  article  on  the  treat- 
ment of  insomnia.  Dr.  O.  Dombluth  (Aerzt.  Centr.  Anz.),  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disorders  of  sleep,  which 
apparently  occur  as  independent  affections,  usually  allied  with  or 
comprising  the  chief  system  of  neurasthenia  or  the  nervous  dia- 
thesis, are  especially  difficult  to  cope  with.  While  normal  sleep 
can  frequently  be  brought  about  by  general  treatment,  more  often 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  insomnia  itself.  A  distinction  should 
alwavs  be  made  between  acute  and  chronic  cases.  If  the  insomnia 
be  due  to  exhaustion,  over-exertion,  emotional  causes,  etc. — nq 
matter  what  other  nervous  troubles  coexist — the  indication  for 
medicinal  soporifics  presents  itself.  For  this  purpose  the  author 
has  found  Trional  the  best  remedy.     It  is  his  custom  to  prescribe 
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it  ill  tablet  form,  r.5  Gm.  on  the  first  evening,  one  hour  before  re- 
tiring, in  a  wineglassful  of  milk.  If  satisfactory  sleep  is  obtained 
the  first  night  it  is  sufficient  to  administer  i.o  Gm.  the  following 
evening;  on  the  other  hand,  if  sleep  is  unsatisfactory,  the  initial 
close  should  be  repeated,  or  even  increased  to  2.0  Gm.  Should  the 
remedy  be  given  continuously  for  a  number  of  days,  it  is  advisable 
to  let  the  patient  drink  one  or  two  bottlefuls  of  some  carbonated 
alkaline  mineral  water  daily.  In  cases  of  insomnia  of  long  dura- 
tion, however,  further  measures  are  indispensable.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  bedroom  is  well  ventilated,  thoroughly  darkened, 
and  slightly  warmed  in  the  winter;  the  bed  should  be  comfortable 
and  the  coverings  not  too  warm;  the  pillows  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  patients  head  is  neither  too  high  or  low.  Supper  should 
be  taken  at  least  three  hours  before  bed-time,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  being 
avoided.  Sometimes,  however,  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  milk,  taken 
when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  is  of  service.  Gymnastic  exercise  and 
walking  should  be  indulged  in  before  the  evening  meal.  A  warm 
sitz-bath  of  short  duration  immediately  before  retiring  is  also  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  these  cases. — "Cin- 
cinnati Lancet-Clinic,"  December  5,  '96. 

"Coca  Wine  and  its  Dangers"  (British  Medical  Journal)  is 
suggestive  of  various  meretricious  and  dangerous  imitations  of  the 
standard  French  preparation,  Vin  Mariani,  which  is  so  generally 
well  known  to  and  approved  of  by  physicians,  that  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous for  us  to  recapitulate  its  virtues.  The  so-called  "coca 
wines"  referred  to,  are  generally  solutions  of  the  alkaloid  cocaine, 
in  sweetened  wine  of  a  low  grade  (artificial  wines).  Quantities  of 
such  stuff  have  been  seized  by  various  health  authorities  and  de- 
stroyed. The  danger  .in  the  use  of  such  preparations  is  apparent. 
They  are  causing  misapprehension  of  and  working  an  indirect  in- 
jury to  a  really  valuable  drug,  for  the  usefulness  and  safety  of  coca, 
when  properly  prepared  and  administered,  have  long  since  been 
recognized. 

Physicians  will  not  encounter  disappointment  whenever  using 
the  standard  French  coca  wine,  Vin  Mariani,  as  an  adjuvant  in 
treatment,  as  a  tonic-stimulant  and  restorative  in  cases  of  depres- 
sion, anaemia  and  exhaustion.  It  has  stood  the  test  in  practice  dur- 
ing nearly  thirty-five  years.  Physicians,  therefore,  when  pre- 
scribing coca,  should  be  careful  to  instruct  their  patients  to  procure 
**Vin  Mariani,"  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  after  effects  common  to 
fraudulent  imitations. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  BROOKLYN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  **Xew  York  Tribune"  of  February  14th,  reports  an  inter- 
view with  Chief  Engineer  Birdsall  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  who 
said  that  the  Croton  watershed  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  present  New  York  city,  allowing  for  the  normal  rate 
of  growth,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  draw  on  the  Croton  region  for  the  sake  of  helping  out 
Brooklyn  after  consolidation,  in  case  of  a  short  supply  in  that  city. 
Brooklyn,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  to  go  further  out  on  Long 
Island,  and  he  believed  that  plenty  of  water  could  be  found  there — 
enough  to  last  that  city  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bird- 
sail  expressed  much  interest  in  the  plan  for  determining  the  feasibil- 
ity of  securing  water  not  only  for  (Greater  Xew  York,  but  for  other 
cities,  either  from  the  Adirondack  region  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

"How  much  more  water  can  be  drawn  for  New  York  from  the 
Croton  region?" 

"From  150,000,000  to  160,000,000  gallons  a  day.  I  think  we  can 
get  enough  to  last  the  city  fifteen  of  twenty  years,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption.  We  are  now  taking  about  220,000,000  or 
230,000,000  gallons  a  day.  There  is  a  bill  at  Albany  to  prevent  us 
from  purchasing  any  more  land  in  Westchester  County,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  pass.     We  need  to  take  about  15,000  acres  more." 

"Would  New  York  be  able  to  furnish  any  water  to  Brooklyn 
after  consolidation,  in  case  the  supply  in  that  part  of  the  city  got 
short?" 

"I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that.  Brooklyn  can  get 
plenty  of  water  by  going  out  further  in  Queens  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties. The  trouble  over  there  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  buy 
enough  land,  but  they  sink  wells  and  thus  drain  water  from  a  large 
area.  It  has  to  be  taken  from  somewhere,  and  what  the  people  on 
the  island  object  to  is  having  their  water  taken  in  this  way  without 
their  leave.     So  they  have  sought  legislation  to  restrict  the  Brook- 
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lyn  authorities.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  plenty  of  water 
to  be  obtained  by  that  city  until  such  time  as  a  larger  supply  is  fur- 
nished to  these  and  other  cities  by  the  State,  the  cities,  of  course, 
paying  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  use." 

The  Sanitary  Relation  of  Cleanliness  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture,  by  Col.  Waring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, at  Cooper  Union,  March  6th.  He  cited  in  evidence  the  great 
change  that  has  come  over  New  York  during  the  last  two  years, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  deaths  for  the  last  three  months — Nov.  21  to  Feb.  20 — ^av- 
eraged 681  per  week.  The  average  for  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  was  913.  In  other  words,  there  were  232  fewer 
deaths  per  week  during  these  three  months  than  the  average  for  ten 
years  before.  If  the  same  condition  prevails  throughout  the  year, 
the  total  saving  of  life  will  be  12,064. 

"Another  set  of  deductions  made  bv  the  Board  of  Health  from  its 
statistics  is  based  on  the  death  rate  of  January  for  eight  years,  be- 
ginning with  1890.  The  average  January  death  rate  for  the  first 
six  years  of  this  period  was  27.51  (for  January,  1895,  it  was  26.77). 
One  year  after  Ma)  or  Strong's  inauguration,  the  January  death 
rate  (1896)  was  22.69,  *^"^^  now,  after  the  city  has  been  kept  clean 
for  two  years,  and  the  poorer  people  have  been  able  to  live  in  a 
more  healthful  way  in  consequence,  we  have  a  rate  for  January 
(^1897)  of  only  19.18.  This  proportion,  if  continued  for  a  year,, 
would  indicate  a  saving  of  16,367  lives. 

'^Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  It  meaps  a  saving 
that  might  have  been  made  every  year  equal  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  many  of  our  thriving  and  important  manufacturing  towns; 
it  means  that  the  unnecessary  loss  of  so  many  lives  for  six  years  is 
equivalent  to  the  complete  extermination  within  that  time,  by  some 
great  catastrophe,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Danbury,  New  London, 
and  Pittsfield,  in  New  England,  and  of  Orange,  Passaic,  and 
Plainfield,  in  New  Jersey.  Greater  cleanliness  has  helped  us  in 
getting  the  better  conditions  with  which  we  are  now  blessed.  It 
means  also  something  far  more  significant  than  this.  Assuming 
that  there  are  twenty  cases  of  sickness  for  every  death,  it  means 
the  avoidance  of  over  300,000  cases  of  illness,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant suffering  and  cost. 

"Of  course,  other  causes  have  helped  to  effect  this  saving  of 
health  and  life,  but  no  intelligent  person  will  doubt  that  improved 
cleanliness,  in  the  house  and  outside  of  it,  has  been  a  chief  factor  in 
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kssening  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  disease.  The  removal  of 
snow  from  the  streets,  especially  in  the  poorer  quarters,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  of  great  service.  Whatever  the  favoring  causes 
may  have  been,  there  are  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poverty,  overcrowding,  and  defective  nutrition  that  have  been  so 
marked  in  these  dull  times,  and  have  had  so  depressing  an  influence 
on  the  public  health." 

INXOMPETENT    MIDWIFERY. 

The  censure  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  by  the  Coroner^ 
jury,  noticed  in  our  March  number,  has  enlivened  attention  to  the 
subject  by  the  physicians  of  the  city.  Coroner  Tuthill  is  said  to  be 
engaged  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  He  has  committed  himself  to  a  vigorous 
crusade  against  the  incompetent  midwife.  He  says  he  will  not 
rest  until  there  is  passed  some  kind  of  a  law  regulating  their  work. 

He  justly  asks,  "Why  should  the  Board  of  Health  accept  a  cer- 
tificate of  birth  signed  by  a  person  whose  name  would  not  be  worth 
anything  when  attached  to  a  death  certificate?  I  tell  you,  mid- 
wifery as  practiced  in  New  York  is  a  crime.  It  is  not  only  criminal 
toward  the  infant;  it  is  a  crime  against  the  mother  and  a  gross  and 
expensive  burden  upon  the  city  and  State.  No  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  practice  midwifer}'  as  a  business  unless  authorized  to  do 
so  by  a  board  established  by  law.  Then  the  penalties  for  malprac- 
tice connected  with  confinement  cases  should  be  made  severe 
enough  to  make  the  ignorant  hesitate  before  going  into  it. 

"As  it  is  to-day  anybody,  even  a  man,  can  set  up  as  a  midwife. 
There  is  absolutely  no  law  whatever  on  the  subject.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  thousands  of  young  regularly  graduated  physi- 
cians who  would  be  glad  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  take  the  cases 
for  nothing.  There  are  many  others  who  would  be  willing  to  act 
for  the  small  fee  that  the  average  midwife  gets.  She  charges  as  a 
rule  from  $5  to  $10,  and  if  there  are  any  complications  she  has  to 
send  for  a  physician,  frequently  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  the  pa- 
.tient.  God  only  knows  how  many  still-births  are  due  to  the  incom- 
petence and  gross  ignorance  of  the  midwife.'' 

Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  register  of  records  of  the  Board,  says  that 
of  the  births  that  take  place  in  this  city  47  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  are  attended  by  midwives.  The  other  53  per  cent,  are  re- 
ported by  physicians.  It  is  only  when  a  midwife  reports  a  birth  in 
person  that  she  can  be  induced  to  sign  the  Board  of  Health  register. 
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The  register  of  the  Board  of  Health,  therefore,  is  a  farcical  pre- 
tense. It  means  nothing.  Most  of  the  midwives  that  sign  the 
book  do  so  under  the  impression  that  the  act  gives  them  a  license 
for  practicing  midwifery  for  nothing.  Coroner  Tuthill  says  that 
most  of  the  midwives  with  whom  he  has  to  deal — ^and  he  officiates 
only  when  a  death  has  resulted — are  firmly  convinced  that  they 
have  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  ratio  of  labors  attended  by  midwives  is  still 
larger  than  that  of  New  York.  And  here  as  there,  the  Health  De- 
partment gives  no  attention  to  their  practice  except  in  cases  where 
still  births  are  reported.  The  registration  which  requires  no  cer- 
tificate of  competency  is  a  farce — a  mere  announcement  of  privil- 
ege to  assume  the  risk  to  protect  life  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  doing  so  under  untoward  conditions  ever  .liable  to  occur. 

The  New  Marriage  Law. — The  Bill  introduced  into  the  N.  Y. 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Austin,  March  7,  provides  for  three  classes  of 
marriage— first,  the  ceremonial  marriage;  second,  the  common 
law  marriage,  and  .third,  foreign  marriages. 

For  the  ceremonial  marriage  a  license  must  be  issued  by  the 
local  Board  of  Health  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  the  appli- 
cation is  made.  All  vital  statistics  are  now  required  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  local  boards  of  health,  hence  no  new  office  is  created 
by  the  bill.  Upon  production  of  the  license  any  one  authorized  by 
law  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  may  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage of  the  persons  named  in  the  license.  Within  a  time  pre- 
scribed, the  person  officiating  must  cause  a  return  of  the  marriage 
to  be  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Health,  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  now  required  by  law.  He  must  also,  if  requested,  as 
now  required  by  law,  deliver  a  certificate  of  marriage  to  the  parties, 
who  mav  file  the  same  with  the  local  Board  of  Health,  with  the 
same  effect  as  the  official  return  of  the  marriage. 

The  conmion  law  marriage,  that  is,  marriage  by  verbal  agree- 
ment merely  of  the  parties,  is  preserved,  but  such  a  marriage  is 
void  unless  the  declaration,  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  entitle  a  deed  to  be  recorded,  is  filed  with  the  local  Board  of 
Health.  From  the  time  such  a  declaration  is  filed,  the  parties  are 
deemed  in  law  husband  and  wife.  The  nulUty  of  any  marriage 
contracted  by  verbal  agreement  merely,  in  a  manner  other  than  as 
above  required,  may  be  decreed,  not  only  in  a  direct  action  or  pro- 
ceeding brought  for  that  purpose,  but  in  any  collateral  action  or 
proceeding  where  a  substantial  interest  is  affected,  only  so  far, 
however,  as  such  interest  is  affected  by  the  marriage. 
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When  residents  or  a  resident  of  this  State  are  married  in  another 
State  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  subsequently 
take  up  their  residence  here,  they  must  file  with  the  local  Board  of 
Health  a  certificate  containing  substantially  the  same  information 
that  is  reouired  in  the  return  of  a  ceremonial  marriage.  A  fine  is 
inflicted  for  a  failure  to  obey  this  requirement.  This  is  designed 
to  meet  the  case  where  residents  seek  to  evade  the  home  law.  When 
the  husband  only  is  a  resident  of  this  State  he  alone  is  liable  to  the 
fine. 

All  records  of  marriages  must  be  returned  by  the  local  boards  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  at  Albany,  so  that  there  is  one  central 
place  in  the  State  where  all  marriages  are  recorded.  The  bill  is  so 
drawn  that  any  one  purchasing  real  estate  is  protected  from  dower 
claims  in  the  same  manner  as  from  mortgages,  judgments  or  other 
incumbrances  not  properly  recorded. 

Free  Medical  Service  tn  New  York. — A  committee  of  the 
Xew  York  County  Medical  Society,  has  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation  of  the  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
of  dispensing  free  medical  aid  in  that  city.  Dr.  Landon  Carter 
Gray,  President  of  the  Society,  in  an  address  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  present  investigation,  showed  by  figures  for  the  year  1895, 
that  very  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  County  are 
either  paupers  or  are  willing  to  have  themselves  considered  as 
such  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  medical  attendance  and  supplies 
without  cost.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  investigation  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  giving  of 
the  medical  aid  that  may  be  needed  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 
"But,"  says  Dr.  Gray,  "there  really  does  not  seem  to  be  much  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  grievance,  when  949  physicians,  out  of  a  total  of 
3,430,  treated  737,171  patients  in  one  year,  made  1,479,644  free 
visits,  and  wrote  1,104,381  prescriptions,  besides  paying  due  atten- 
tion  to  the  other  duties  incidental  to  attendance  upon  26  hospitals 
and  114  dispensaries." 

The  Woman's  Health  Protection  Association. — At  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  in  New  York,  March  2,  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  was  the  project  of  forming  a  national  organization,  in- 
troduced by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scribner,  of  the  Philadelphia  organization, 
and  advocated  by  Mrs.  Charles  Brush  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Scrimgeour,  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Health  Protective  Association,  in  opposing  the  motion^ 
Mrs.  Scrimgeour  said: 
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"If  anything  in  the  world  to-day  needs  the  attention  of  women, 
it  is  the  home.  We  are  doing  too  much  altogether,  and  the  men 
are  willing  that  we  should.  We  must  spur  the  men  up,  and  let 
them  see  that  we  know  the  laws  and  mean  to  have  them  enforced. 
We  feel  that  we  are  a  power  in  our  city,  and  will  not  stand  for  men 
who  advocate  unrighteous  things." 

The  matter  was  finallv  laid  over  until  the  annual  convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  April  29  and  30. 

FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTIVE  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  announces  that  he  has 
established  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  institute  for  physi- 
cians suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

It  has  seven  rooms,  and  physicians  will  be  treated  free  of  charge. 
In  case  the  rooms  are  not  occupied  by  physicians  they  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  other  professional  men. 

An  Enterprising  Undertaker. — "That's  a  funny  thing,"  said 
Dr.  West,  secretary  of  the  (Brooklyn  Health  Department,  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  telephone,  the  otlier  day,  and  addressed  sev- 
eral department  physicians  in  the  inspector's  room.  "An  under- 
taker called  up  some  time  ago  and  said  he  wanted  a  burial  certifi- 
cate. Now  he  telephones  us  that  he  doesn't  believe  he  needs  the 
certificate  just  now  as  the  corpse  has  not  yet  died."  Everybody 
laughed,  except  Dr.  Pray,  who,  with  a  woman's  warm  sympathies, 
promptly  decried  the  apparent  eagerness  w4th  which  some  under- 
takers sought  to  get  the  dead  under  the  ground.  Then  she  told  of 
an  undertaker  who  had  called  upon  her  for  a  death  certificate  in  the 
case  of  a  child  that  she  had  attended.  The  undertaker  was  in  a 
hurry,  in  order  that  he  could  make  arrangements  for  the  opening 
of  a  grave,  but  finding  that  the  man  was  not  certain  of  the  child's 
death  she  refused  to  issue  the  certificate  and  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  patient  to  find  that  the  child  was  still  alive,  although  its  death 
occurred  shortly  afterwards.  "The  issuing  of  a  death  certificate 
upon  an  undertaker's  application,"  commented  the  doctor,  is  a  bad 
practice  on  the  part  of  physicians,  and  should  never  be  done  until 
the  physician  has  f  rst  satisfied  himself  that  death  has  really  taken 
place. 

Peripatetic  Danger  Legalized. — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  decided  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  no  right 
to  vaccinate  against  his  or  her  will  any  person  who  claims  exemp- 
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tion  on  the  ground  that  he  or  she  regards  the  operation  as  "morally 
wrong  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God." 

Per  contra:  "Voluntary  exposure  to  unnecessary  danger  and 
hazardous  or  perilous  adventure/'  in  an  insurance  policy,  means 
wanton  or  grossly  imprudent  exposure,  Manufacturers  Ace.  In- 
dem.  Co.  vs,  Dorgan  (U.  S.  C.  C.  A.),  58  Fed.  Rep.,  945. 

To  refuse  vaccination  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  death  from  smallpox, 
which,  according  to  this  decision,  forfeits  the  benefit  of  life  insur- 
ance. Besides  this,  however,  the  person  who  "deems  vaccination 
morally  wrong  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,"  is,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  usually  right 
in  not  only  hazarding  his  own  life  by  wilful  exposure  to  unneces- 
sary danger,  but  in  hazarding  the  lives  of  other  persons,  in  the  event 
of  his  contracting  smallpox,  by  disseminating  the  poison.  A  more 
illogical  and  dangerous  decision  is  inconceivable. 

Penalty  for  Indirect  Murder. — Dr.  St.  Clair  Thompson, 
London  correspondent  of  the  "Therapeutic  Gazette,"  reports  a  ver- 
dict that  has  lately  been  obtained  which,  if  upheld,  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  in  England,  and  imitated  in  this  country,  will  enable  us  to  do 
with  ver>'  little  more  sanitary  legislation.  At  the  Birmingham  As- 
sizes a  special  jun-  did  the  work  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament  by  giv- 
ing tremendous  damages  against  a  "local  authority"  which  had 
poisoned  a  citizen  with  sewer  gas.  The  citizen  was  a  Mr.  Smith, 
and  an  action  was  brought  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and  six  children 
against  a  rural  District  Council  whose  sewers  were  found  to  "ven- 
tilate" into  his  house.  This,  it  was  alleged,  gave  him  typhoid  fever, 
w^hereoi  he  died.  An  entirely  unsolicited  supply  of  sewer  gas  to 
Mr.  Smith's  premises  was  cut  off,  some  time  ago,  by  order  of  the 
District  Council.  But  the  work  was  done  in  a  slovenlv  wav;  and 
it  was  held  that  the  leakage  accounted  for  the  disease.  The  plain- 
tiffs claimed  $50,000;  the  jury  gave  them  $17,300.  An  effective 
penalty  like  this  will  make  "local  authorities,"  in  vulgar  parlance, 
"sit  up,"  and  will  show^  that  sanitary  legislation  is  not  a  new  expres- 
sion of  opinion." 

GAS    POISONING. 

In  Boston^  Tan.  18,  there  were  reported  seven  deaths  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  illuminating  gas.  Three  of  the  victims  were 
children,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  the  remaining 
four  committed  suicide,  although  in  the  cases  of  these  there  was 
evidence  of  gross  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  gas  burners. 
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There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  Boston  during  the  last  few 

years,  and  since  the  introduction  of  water  gas,  of  deaths  caused  in 

this  way.     Dr.  F.  W.  Draper,  Medical  Examiner  in  that  city,  has 

prepared  the  following  tabular  statement,  based  upon  the  official 

records : 

Suicides.  Accidents.     Total. 

1889   —  I  I 

1890   —  4  4 

1891    2  I  3 

1892 10  5  15 

1893    3  3  6 

1894 9  9  18 

1895   5  9  14 

1896   7  24  31 

'The  sudden  rise  in  the  mortality  rate  in  1892,"  he  says,  "was 
something  more  than  a  matter  of  chance;  it  was  coincident  with 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  water  gas.  Before  the  change 
was  made  a  death  by  coal  gas  was  a  rare  event,  but  now  the  cases 
are  numerous  enough  to  be  no  longer  novel."  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  statistics  of  other  large  cities  relating  to  this  subject,  but 
we  presume  that  they  would  disclose  an  increase.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally noticed  that  while  in  the  days  of  coal  gas  the  recovery  of  per- 
sons found  in  an  unconscious  condition  in  rooms  where  gas  had 
been  escaping  was  frequently  reported,  a  majority  of  those  now 
found  in  rooms  full  of  gas  are  either  dead  when  discovered  or  be- 
yond all  hope  of  resuscitation. 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  water  gas  now  used  in 
many  American  cities  is  four  times  as  poisonous  as  the  old  coal 
gas.  That  is  to  say,  it  contains  four  times  as  much  carbonic  oxide. 
The  coal  gas  formerly  used  in  Boston,  for  example,  contained  7 
per  cent,  of  this  poisonous  substance,  while  the  water  gas  now 
distributed  there  contains  from  29  to  32  per  cent,  of  it,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  local  authorities.  Before  the  introduction  of 
water  gas  the  law  in  Boston  forbade  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas  containing  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  this  deadly  car- 
bonic oxide.     That  law  has  been  repealed. 

It  appears  that  gas  made  in  the  same  way  and  designed  to  be 
used  exclusively  as  fuel — non-luminous  water  gas — is  much  more 
dangerous  or  poisonous  than  that  which  is  distributed  for  illum- 
inating purposes.  Prof.  Wood,  of  the  Harvard  Aledical  School, 
points  out  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  this  gas  is  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  that  it  is  almost  odorless.     Because  it  has  scarcely 
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any  odor,  the  escape  of  such  gas  from  defective  pipes  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  it  through  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  could  not  easily  be 
detected.  In  the  case  of  the  illuminating  gas,  however,  the  addi- 
tion of  **enriching''  substances  imparts  to  the  compound  an  odor 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  consumers,  if  they  are  awake  and 
in  possession  of  their  senses.  Coal  gas  has  been  displaced  by 
water  ^as  in  many  cities  because  the  cost  of  producing  the  latter 
is  so  much  lower. 

Consumers  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  poisonous  quality  of 
water  gas,  the  danger  attending  a  careless  handling  of  gas  fixtures 
by  means  of  which  such  gas  is  distributed,  and  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness  by  which  the  occupants  of  dwelling  houses  can  be 
protected  against  gas  leaking  from  defective  pipes.  Several  years 
ago  Dr.  Raymond,  when  Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  sug- 
gested that  he  ought  to  be  empowered  and  enabled  by  a  small  ap- 
propriation to  analyze  frequently  the  gas  used  in  this  city.  Muni- 
cipal health  authorities  may  properly  and  to  the  advantage  of  citi- 
zens undertake  not  only  the  suggested  chemical  inspection,  but 
also  the  work  of  enlightening,  instructing  and  warning  gas  con- 
sumers against  the  danger  of  impure  gas. 

MORT.ALITY  AND  MORBILITV  REPORTS  AND   REVIEWS. 

Correspondents  under  this  head  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
as  prompt  as  possible. 

Alabama.— W.  ?I.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mobile,  37,817:  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  January :  Deaths,  98—28  under  five  years  of  age.  From  con- 
sumption, 12;  annual  death  rate,  30.12. 

California.— J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  President,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  R.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.  The  Secretary  reports 
for  January:  Returns  from  53  cities,  towns,  villages  and  sanitary 
districts,  aggregating  a  population  of  750,611,  show  a  mortality  of 
1,135 — a  death  rate  of  1.51  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of 
18.12.  191  were  from  consumption,  128  from  pneumonia,  43  from 
bronchitis,  14  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  20  from  diphtheria 
(and  croup),  24  from  typhoid  fever,  3  from  malarial  fevers,  11  from 
cerebro-spinal  fevers,  47  from  cancer,  4  from  erysipelas,  122  from 
dieases  of  the  heart,  4  from  alcoholism. 

Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  30  localities  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  give  60  cases  of  pneumonia,  153  of  bronchi- 
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lis,  37  of  pleurisy,  34  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  25  of  croup,  224  of 
measles,  26  of  whooping  cough,  300  of  la  grippe,  27  of  typhoid 
fever,  69  of  malarial  fevers,  2  of  cerebro-spinal  fevers,  14  of  erysipe- 
las.— Veterinary  Surgeon  O'Rourke  has  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Health  that  of  1,700  cows  examined  by  him,  300  were  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  and  should  be  killed. 

San  Francisco,  330,000.  Reports  for  January:  Deaths,  613 — 
128  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  87;  acute  pul- 
monary diseases,  106;  from  zymotic  diseases,  48;  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  11;  typhoid  fever,  13;  annual  death  rate,  20.7.  Contagious 
diesases  reported  during  the  month:  Diphtheria,  24;  scarlatina,  22. 

I.os  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  January:  Deaths,  131. 
From  consumption,  37;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  12;  diphtheria, 
2;  typhoid  fever,  2.     Annual  death  rate,  15.7. 

Oakland.  Chinese  spraying  clothes  with  their  mouths  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  dangerous  feature  of  the  laundries  that  requires  sup- 
pression. Health  Officer  Bradley  says,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
habit  of  spraying  clothes  with  the  mouth  is  a  dangerous  one  and 
should  be  stopped.  Not  only  consumption  but  other  constitu- 
tional diseases  are  apt  to  be  spread  in  this  manner." 

Dirty  towels  in  the  schools  have  also  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  One  school  had  been  reported  where  there  was 
but  one  towel  for  200  boys!  There  had  been  one  case  of  ophthal- 
mia reported  from  the  use  of  a  towel. 

Colorado. — Denver,  150,000.  William  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  the  week  ending  February  20: 
Deaths,  42.  Of  these  6  were  caused  by  consumption,  5  by  pneu- 
monia, I  by  diphtheria,  4  by  measles,  2  by  whooping  cough,  2  by 
typhoid  fever  and  the  rest  from  scattering  causes. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  New 
Haven,  President;  Professor  C.  S.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. — ^The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  January  comprises  re- 
ports from  166  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  851,060,  from  which  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the 
month  was  1,123.  The  death  rate  for  the  larger  towns  is  15.6;  for 
the  smaller,  16.4,  and  for  the  whole  State,  15.8.  Deaths  from  zy- 
motic dieases,  103 — 9.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality — chiefly 
from  diphtheria  (-is),  typhoid  fever  (7),  and  scarlet  fever  (4;);  from 
consumption,  99;  pneumonia,  163. 
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District  of  Columbia. — Washington  Sanitary  Improvement 
Company,  an  organization  which  has  lately  come  prominently  to 
the  front,  in  conjunction  with  the  Citizens'  Central  Relief  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  of  the  Civic  Center,  and  the  charities  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  philan- 
thropic purpose  of  providing  homes  for  the  poor.  A  public  meet- 
ing v;as  held  under  its  auspices  February  20th,  at  which  prominent 
men,  who   are   giving  aid  to   the   enterprise,  were  present,   and 
speeches  made  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  what  was 
desired.     One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Central  Relief  Com- 
mittee by  the  District  Commissioners  was  to  devise  measures  of 
permanent  relief  for  such  dwellings,  and  a  sub-committee,  of  which 
Surg.  Gen.  Sternberg  is  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter.     They  submitted  to  the  ReUef  Committee  some  time  ago 
a  report,  which  was  indorsed,  giving  statements  regarding  the  con- 
ditions of  the  alley  residences  and  their  population,  and  recom- 
mending a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  improvement  company, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  other  cities,  which  have  proved  phil- 
anthropical  and  financial  successes.     The  plan  has  already  met 
with  much  approval  among  business  and  professional  people,  and 
many  subscriptions  to  the  stock  have  been  received. 

Justice  Brewer  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  among  others  pres- 
ent were  Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  of  New  York;  Commissioner 
Ross,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Gen.  Sternberg,  S.  W.  Woodward,  Health 
Officer  Woodward,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ennis.  After  a  prayer  by  Dr. 
Radclifife,  Justice  Brewer  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
said  that  the  permanent  relief  of  the  residents  of  the  slums  of  great 
cities  could  not  be  accorpplished  merely  by  the  giving  of  money 
<ind  provisions.  Some  other  way  must  be  taken  to  elevate  those 
who  Were  in  the  lower  levels  amid  vice,  crime,  and  want. 

''As  is  the  home."  said  [ustice  Brewer,  '*so  is  the  life;  out  of  the 
clean  home  comes  the  clean  life,  and  out  of  the  unclean  home  the 
iinclean  life.  If  we  can  reach  the  homes  of  the  poor,  cleanse  them 
OJ"  substitute  for  them  clean  and  better  homes,  we  will  be  doing  a 
^reat  thins:  to  bring:  clean  lives  to  the  citv."  He  introduced  Dr. 
^^^'Id,  who  is  President  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
P^^y,  of  New  York,  and  an  economic  scholar  of  high  standing. 
Subject  of  *'model  housing,"  as  it  is  called,  is  one  to  which  he  has 
t^evoted  much  attention,  with  good  results. 

bishop  Satterlee  and  Dr.  Sternberg  followed  with  remarks  per- 
tinent to  the  subject.  After  which  committees  were  appointed  in 
pT^otriotion  of  the  purpose  and  to  concentrate  effort. 
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Florida. — Hon.  \V.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 
Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Pensacola,  15,000.  B.  R.  Pitt,  President,  reports  for  Februar)*. 
17  deaths — 3  under  5  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate,  1 3.6.  From 
consumption,  3. 

Illinois. — \^'illiam  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  President,  Chicago;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago,  1, 6 19,226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Report 
for  January:  Deaths,  2,026 — 1,520  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
diphtheria,  y6;  typhoid  fever,  38;  consumption,  187;  pneumonia, 
290;  bronchitis,  172;  measles,  13.     Annual  death  rate,  15. 

A  correspondent  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Journal'*  say  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  valley  towns  of  Illinois  the  drainage  canal  pro- 
ject of  Chicago  is  a  stupendous  failure.  Other  people  outside  of 
Chicago  have  said  the  same  thing,  and  have  been  roundly  abused 
by  Chicago  for  so  saying.  About  $28,000,000  has  already  been 
sunk  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  will  require  about  $15,000,000  more 
to  complete  it.  Nobody  seems  ready  to  put  up  this  sum,  and, 
moreover,  the  valley  towns  say  they  don't  want  the  old  canal,  any- 
way. It  will  neither  look  pretty  nor  smell  sweet.  Chicago  prom- 
ised to  dilute  it  with  300,000  cubic  feet  of  w^ter  a  minute,  and  now 
proposes  to  go  back  on  its  promise.  Hence  the  indignation,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  seems  entirely  natural. 

February  24.  Diphtheria  is  reported  epidemic  in  Rockford  and 
Deerfield. 

Iowa. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretay,  Des  Moines. 

Davenport..  35,000. —  A.  VV.  Cant  well,  M,  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  January.  Number  of  deaths,  50 — 11  vinder  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000, 17.2. 

Louisiana. — R.  S.  Oliphant,  President,  Xew  Orleans:  G.  F. 
Patton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000. — 80,000  colored:  Deaths  in  January, 
653;  colored,  238 — 133  under  five  years  of  age,  43  colored.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  yy:  pneumonia,  86;  bronchitis,  23;  cholera 
infantimi,  3:  enteritis,  16.  Death  rates- — Whites,  25.54;  colored, 
35.70:  28.49. 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore:  John 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 
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At  a  recent  conference  of  the  health  officers  and  others  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  the  public  health,  "The  Maryland  Public 
Health  Association"  was  organized.  Privileges  of  membership 
is  extended  to  men  and  women  alike,  the  only  requirement  being 
an  avowed  interest  in  public  health  and  the  recommendation  of  one 
active  member.  The  recent  conference  demonstrated  that  many 
sanitary  subjects  are  of  general  interest  and  that  lay  members  enter 
into  their  discussion  with  as  keen  relish  as  do  medical  men.  It 
begins  with  an  enrolled  membership  of  no,  representing  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  State.  The  executive  committee  has  outlined  a 
campaign  of  education,  contemplating  a  corps  of  lecturers,  whose 
services  shall  be  at  the  command  of  school  boards  and  local  sani- 
tary organizations  at  no  greater  cost  than  will  cover  the  actual  ex- 
pense to  the  association.  The  duties  of  the  lecturers  will  be  not 
only  to  talk  in  an  entertaining  way,  but  also  to  illustrate  and  de- 
monstrate their  subjects.  Preventive  medicine  appears  never  to 
have  attracted  so  much  interest  in  the  State  as  it  has  under  the  re- 
cent reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  so-long  talked  of  Sewerage  of  Baltimore  will 
ere  long  take  practical  shape. 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 73,344  colored.  James  F.  AlcShane,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  the  year  1896.  The  total  deaths 
were  9,919.  Of  these  2,307  were  colored ;  a  death  rate  of  17.66  per 
thousand  for  the  former  and  30.76  per  thousand  for  the  latter.  The 
death  rate  per  thousand  for  the  whole  population  was  19.60.  3.035 
died  from  zymotic  diseases,  1,122  from  consumption,  884  from 
pneumonia,  60  from  influenza,  252  from  bronchitis,  253  from 
Bright's  disease,  228  from  heart  disease,  3,728  or  37.58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths  were  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cani» 
bridge;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,083. — Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Health.  The  number  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  for  the 
week  was  250,  as  against  227  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
showing  an  increase  of  23  deaths,  and  making  the  death  rate  for 
last  week  25.2.  The  number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases was  as  follows :  Diphtheria,  74  cases,  13  deaths ;  scarlatina,  39 
cases,  3  deaths;  typhoid  fever.  4  cases,  3  deaths;  measles,  212  cases, 
I  death.  The  deaths  from  consumption  were  33;  pneumonia,  54; 
whooping  cough,  i;  heart  disease,  22;  bronchitis,  7;  marasmus, 
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5.     There  were  lo  deaths  from  violent  causes.     The  number  of 
children  who  died  under  five  years  was  loi. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  February,  1897,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month,  measles  and  erysipelas  increased 
in  area  of  prevalence.  Compared  with  the  average  for  February 
in  the  11  years,  1886-1896,  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea,  consump- 
tion, erysipelas,  pneumonia  and  measles  were  less  prevalent.  In- 
cluding reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consumption  was 
reported  present  at  176  places,  measles  at  loi  places;  diphtheria  at 
74  places ;  scarlet  fever  at  50  places ;  typhoid  fever  at  34  places  and 
whooping  cough  at  26  places.  Reports  from  all  sources  show  con- 
sumption reported  at  33  places  less;  measles  at  24  places  more; 
diphtheria  at  20  places  less;  scarlet  fever  at  13  places  less; 
typhoid  fever  at  8  places  less  and  whooping  cough  at  1 1  places  less 
in  the  month  of  February,  1897,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Detroit,  275,000. — S.  P.  Duffield,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  January,  386  deaths — 164  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual 
death  rate  per  1,000,  16.52.  Deaths  from  consumption,  20;  pneu- 
monia, 52;  diphtheria,  50;  scarlatina,  7;  meningitis,  11. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,  Winona;  H. 
M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis,  225,602. — H.  N.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  December:  Deaths,  146 — 51  under  five  years  of  age. 
Deaths  from  diphtheria,  10;  consumption,  9;  typhoid  fever,  27. 
Annual  death  rate,  7.76.     Death  rate  for  1896,  8.49. 

St.  Paul,  215,582.  A.  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Commissioner.  Mor- 
tality for  January,  100 — 32  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death 
rate  per  1,000,  5.55.  Diphtheria  caused  5  deaths;  consumption, 
16;  pneumonia,  13. 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  PaulPaguin, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  600,000 — 35,000  colored.  M.  C.  Starkloff,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  4^ 
the  Commissioner  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  tenement 
houses.  The  report  showed  that  4,436  houses  had  been  examined. 
They  contained  50,321  occupied  rooms  and  5,803  unoccupied 
rooms:   18,664  families  inhabit  these  rooms.     These  families  in- 
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elude  74,118  persons,  44,954  being  adults  and  29,164  children;  81 
premises  were  found  to  be  without  city  water,  and  there  are  627 
wells  and  736  cisterns ;  39  tenements  have  less  than  600  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  to  each  inhabitant;  36  have  deficient  plumbing;  in  80 
the  ventilation  is  bad;  107  have  insufficient  light;  204  have  filthy 
closets  and  vaults;  105  have  unsanitary  cellars,  and  144  are  in  a 
general  filthy  condition.  Presenting  ample  reason,  the  Commis- 
sioner thought,  for  an  ordinance  conferring  additional  powers  on 
the  board  in  order  to  overcome  the  existing  evils.  The  matter  was 
laid  over  to  give  the  members  of  the  board  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  proposed  ordinance. 

Kansas  Ctty,  165,000.  E.  Von  Quast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
There  were  171  deaths  during  January,  of  which  50  were  under  five 
years  of  age.  Death  rate  per  1,000,  12.43.  From  consumption, 
10;  pneumonia,  29;  diphtheria,  8. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  prospect  at  last  of  purifying  the  Pas- 
saic. At  a  meeting  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  March  10, 
William  T.  Hunt,  one  of  the  members  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Passaic  River  Purification,  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Passaic  and  the  remedies  proposed  in  the  plans  and 
estimates  submitted  bv  the  Commission  to  the  Governor.  A  bill 
prepared  by  the  Commission  giving  authority  to  the  communities 
along  the  Passaic  to  construct  a  trunk  sewer  from  Paterson  to  the 
Bay  is  now  before  the  State  Legislature.  Assuming  that  the  en- 
actment will  be  sufficiently  mandatory  to  accomplish  its  purpose^ 
It  is  a  prospective  life-saving  measure  to  thousands  of  the  present 
population  and  of  the  future  generation.  Th^  present  total  popula- 
tion contributing  to  the  sewer,  or  soon  to  do  so,  is  put  at  436,000,  of 
which  Newark  would  be  about  one-half.  The  future  growth  of  the 
district  would,  however,  be  greater  proportionately  outside  of 
Newark's  present  boundaries  than  within  them,  for  the  vacant 
spaces  are  greater  and  the  benefits  of  the  removal  of  the  pollution 
would  soon  be  felt  in  their  favor. 

Newark,  230,000.  Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  tho 
four  weeks  ending  February  27:  Deaths,  323 — T15  under  five 
years  of  age;  from  diphtheria,  14;  consumption,  36;  pneumonia. 
30.     Annual  death  rate,  18.2. 

Hudson  County  Qersey  City  and  vicinity),  355,231.  W.  W. 
Varick,  M.  D.,  President,  reports  for  January,  520  deaths,  of  which 
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156  were  under  5  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate  per  i,(XX),  17.6. 
From  consumption  there  were  65  deaths;  from  pneumonia,  71; 
from  diphtheria,  71 ;  from  typhoid  fever,  3. 

The  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  which  for  fourteen  months 
has  been  furnishing  Jersey  City  with  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
Pequannock  River  water  sheds,  served  notice  on  the  city  authori- 
ties, March  9th,  that  in  the  couse  of  a  month  or  two  the  supply  from 
the  Pequannock  will  be  cut  off,  or  at  least  reduced,  and  in  that  case 
the  city  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  polluted  Passaic  River  for 
all  or  a  large  proportion  of  its  water.  The  prospect  is  not  contem- 
plated with  any  great  degree  of  satisfaction  by  the  residents  of  the 
city,  but  it  will  be  a  bonanza  for  the  dealers  who  sell  water  in  two 
and  five  gallons  demijohns,  as  the  water  of  the  Passaic  has  not  im- 
proved since  the  city  discontinued  its  use. 

Paterson,  105,440.  J.  L.  Leal,  M.  I).,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  January,  175  deaths — 67  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death 
rate,  16.63.  From  consumption,  14;  pneumonia,  15;  diphtheria, 
23:  typhoid  fever,  10. 

Bayonne  has  recently  entered  into  praiseworthy  contract  with 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Water  Company  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  wholly  independent  of  the  Jersey  City  supply, 
from  which  it  has  heretofore  drawn.  The  water  now  taken  has 
been  running  through  the  twelve  miles  of  thirty-inch  pipe  from 
Arlington  just  long  enough  to  cleanse  the  newly  built  main  and  he 
various  lines  in  Bayonne.  For  drinking,  domestic  and  manufac- 
turing purposes  the  new  water  supply  meets  all  requirements,  and 
exceeds,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler, 
the  unusually  severe  standard  required  by  the  terms  of  contract. 
The  supply  is  abundant,  while  the  pressure  is  so  high,  only  about 
one-half  the  available  pressure  is  permitted  by  the  water  depart- 
ment of  Bayonne. 

New  York.— Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York; 
B.  T.  Sniclzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albanv. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  January,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month,  reports  500  more  deaths  and  a  death  rate  6i  17.25  against 
16.50;  the  infant  mortality  was  increased  by  about  300,  and  the 
zymotic  mortality  slightly  diminished.  The  increase  in  deaths  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  acute  respiratory  diseases.  Compared  with  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  there  were  600  fewer  deaths,  the  death  rate  then  having 
been  18.75,  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  infant  and  zymotic  mortality  are  less  this 
month  than  they  were  a  year  ago  by  between  300  and  400.     Grippe 
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has  ?)een  reported  as  the  cause  of  death  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
but  the  mortality  from  it  has  been  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
this  month  in  the  preceding  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  300  deaths  were  attributable  to  it.  Acute  respiratory  diseases 
are  reported  as  causing  1,750  deaths,  which  is  less  by  250  than  in 
January,  1896  (when  500  deaths  were  credited  to  grippe);  the  rela- 
tive mortality  in  urban  and  rural  population  from  this  cause  is  the 
same.  From  other  local  diseases  the  mortality  was  not  far  from  the 
average.  Consumption  causes  1,050  deaths,  which  is  below  the 
average  for  this  month,  and  100  less  than  last  January,  ii.o  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  were  from  consumption,  18.0  per  cent,  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases,  and  T0.4  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases. 
The  highest  relative  mortality  from  acute  respiratory  diseases  oc- 
curred in  the  Hudson  Valley  district,  the  next  highest  being  in  the 
Lake  Ontario  and  Western  district,  in  which  latter  the  greatest  rela- 
tive zymotic  mortality  occurred.  Diphtheria  has  decreased  in  preval- 
ence since  last  month  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  causing  476  deaths, 
which  is  below  the  average  for  January.  A  case  of  varioloid  is  re- 
ported February  19th  from  Rochester,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
yet  traced,  the  first  case  occurring  outside  of  the  Maritime  district 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
slightly  below  the  normal,  23*'  Fahr.,  with  ranges  from — 6^  to  56®; 
the  precipitation  was  slightly  excessive,  and  the  wind  generally 
westerly  with  high  velocity. 

Sixteenth  Annual  report  of  the  State  Board,  for  the  year  1895, 
comprehends  a  description  of  the  systems  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposals  in  the  villages  of  Gowanda,  Cooperstown,  Waverly,  Lib- 
erty, Westport,  Far  Rockaway,  Mechanicsville,  Charlotte,  Peck- 
ham  Manor,  Chateaugay,  and  Hastings-on-the-IIudson,  with  maps 
and  charts. 

Report  on  Foods  and  Drugs,  by  Willis  G.  Tucker,  Ph.  D.;  and 
numerous  special  reports  on  complaints  of  various  unsanitary  con- 
ditions.— ^The  director  of  the  laboratory  for  the  Examination  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  appears  to  have  been  embarrassed  during  the  year 
by  the  need  of  funds.  Nevertheless  1,170  samples  of  drugs  are  re- 
ported upon  and  so  tabulated  as  to  afford  an  instructive  lesson  on 
fra,uds  and  fraudulent  dealers — the  sources  of  the  samples  being 
given,  together  with  the  results  of  the  examination.  43  samples  of 
drinking  water  were  also  examined  by  chemical  analyses  during 
the  year,  with  regret  by  the  director  that  no  faciHties  exist  in  the 
laboratory  for  biological  examinations  as  well,  with  a  view  to  more 
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certain  results.  Report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  is  appended. 
Except  completeness  of  organization,  it  gives  comparatively  little 
on  the  progress  of  this  important  work,  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  fruitful  hereafter.  The  monthly  bulletins  for  the  year  are  ap- 
pended, giving  the  ratios  of  deaths  from  prevailing  diseases  in  the 
chief  centres  of  population  for  each  month  in  the  year.  As  summed 
up  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  year  was  126,235.  34.2- 
per  cent,  was  of  infants  and  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The 
ratio  of  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases  was  17.81  per  cent.  From 
consumption  about  10  per  cent.  Estimating  the  population  at 
6,650,000,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  was  19. 

New  York  City,  1,995,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths. 
3,182 — 1,076  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  18.82.  Zymotic  dis- 
eases, per  1,000  from  all  causes,  188.00;  diphtheria,  162;  typhoid 
fever,  19;  consumption,  422;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  522;. 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  43. — A  committee  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, appointed  to  consider  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  prevent 
the  spead  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  has  reported  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  action  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  1,512 — 
517  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  16.30.  From  zymotic  diseases,, 
per  1,000,  from  all  causes,  127.00;  diphtheria,  105;  typhoid  fever, 
12;  consumption,  156;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  278;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  5. 

Buffalo,  350,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  432 — 182^ 
under  live  years.  Death  rate,  14.81.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  150.50;  diphtheria,  49;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  97;  consumption,  37;  typhoid  fever,  2. 

Rochester,  170,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  200 — 48 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  14.12.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  155.00;  consumption,  15;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  30;  diphtheria,  19. 

Albany,  100,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  173 — 38  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  20.75.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  1,235;  typhoid  fever,  7;  diphtheria,  7; 
consumption,  32. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  physicians  of  Albany  are  at 
last  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  water  supply. 

Syracuse,  100,000.  Report  for  January:  Deaths,  127 — 35  un- 
der five  years.  Death  rate,  15.25.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  125.00;  consumption,  13;  acute  lung' 
diseases,  24  ;  typhoid  fever,  4. 
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North  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
iem;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

January  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  26  towns,  with  ag- 
gregate populations  of  84,672  white  and  60,363  colored,  for  the 
month  of  December.  Deaths,  80  white,  87  colored.  Death  rates, 
respectively:  11.3,  17.1,  13.8.  The  chief  causes  were:  From 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  14;  consumption,  29;  typhoid  fever,  6;  ma- 
larial fever,  5 ;  pneumonia,  18. 

Ohio. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D.,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O.  Probst. 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati,  405,000.  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
reports  for  January:  537  deaths — 151  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate,  15.91.  From  consumption,  81;  pneumonia, 
67;  zymotic  dieases,  57. 

Toledo,  137,780.  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  February:  Deaths,  118 — ^42  under  five  years  of  age.  Death 
rate,  10.20.  Deaths  from  consumption,  10;  diphtheria,  9;  typhoid 
fever,  i. 

Columbus,  February  23. — ^The  Columbus  "sanitary  works," 
an  institution  built  some  months  ago  to  get  rid  of  the  city  refuse, 
was  ordered  to  quit  dispensing  such  foul  odors  or  go  out  of  business 
by  the  court  to-day. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793.  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  four  weeks  ending  February  27:  Deaths,  2,129 — 626 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  120;  typhoid  fever,  18; 
consumption,  213:  pneumonia,  468. 

Pittsburg,  280,000.  Report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  February 
30:  Deaths,  367 — 118  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever,  16; 
consumption,  37;  diphtheria,  6.     Death  rate,  16.71. 

Typhoid  fever  is  reported  prevalent  in  Lewistown  and  New 
Brighton. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  in  Ormsby,  Sandy  Hill  and  at 
Kelly  Cross  Roads. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence.  Annual  report 
for  the  year  1894,  and  of  vital  statistics  for  1893,  pp.  642.  The 
report  is  virtually  divided  into  three  parts  The  first  is  a  report  in 
detail  of  the  work  of  the  Board  for  1894,  summarised  from  the 
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Monthly  Ktiiletin.  g^ivin^  the  state  of  the  public  health  for  eac-i 
ni<^/nth  throu^out  the  year;  and  lollowing  this  the  reports  from 
town.s.  The  percentage  of  mortality  by  classes  was:  Z\Tnot:c 
dis^aMrSf  222X>2;  constitutional  diseases,  16.06:  local  diseases. 
46.18:  developmental  diseases.  10.92:  A-iolence,  etc..  4-82. 
I^caths  from  consumption,  774 — 52  more  than  for  the  preceding 
year  and  10.81  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  From  diph- 
theria, 133 — 24  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  From  typhoid 
fever,  159 — ^44  more  than  in  1893.  From  scarlet  fever.  123 — ;^o 
le«»s  than  in  1893.  From  cholera  infantum,  496 — 207  less  than  in 
the  previous  year;  and  so,  too.  of  other  diarrhoeal  diseases,  124 — 
35  less  than  1893.  Water  supplies  follow,  and  a  special  "Report 
of  the  Results  Obtained  with  Experimental  Filters."  by  Edniond 
15.  Weston,  a  report  of  great  practical  utility,  worthy  of  the  widest 
circulation.  Vital  statistics  for  1893:  Births  reported,  10,048; 
deaths.  7440;  marriages,  3,544.  The  causes  of  death  are  tabu- 
lated for  nineteen  years — 1875  to  1893.  .\nd  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  classified  causes  for  40  years — 1853  to  1892.  The 
death  rate  for  1893  was  19.6. 

Divorces  granted  during  the  year  1893.  301 — of  529  applicants. 
The  proportion  of  divorces  granted  to  the  number  of  marriages 
during  the  year,  was  one  to  every  eleven  and  eight-tenths:  the  pro- 
portion of  applicants  was  one  to  every  six  and  seven-tenths. 

SrnrTH  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — white,  28.870;  col- 
ored, 36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
three  weeks  ending  February  20:  Deaths,  97 — 69  colored.  Un- 
der five  years  of  age,  24.  Annual  death  rate — white,  16.6;  colored, 
32.9:  25.79. 

Tennkssee. — ^J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.  D.,  President,  Nashville;  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

1'he. Secretary's  bulletin  reports:  The  principal  diseases — named 
in  the  order  of  their  greater  prevalence — in  the  State  for  the  month 
of  January  were  la  grippe,  lung  diseases  (acute),  measles,  typhoid 
fever,  consumption,  whooping  cough,  malarial  fever,  rheumatism, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  chickenpox,  croup,  and  erysipe- 
las. 

Memphis  Board  of  Health  reports  for  February:  Deaths,  91 — 
47  white  and  44  colored.  (.)f  these  26  died  of  general  diseases,  13 
of  nervous  diseases,  5  of  circulatory  diseases,  18  of  respiratory  dis- 
esaos,  ()  of  digestive  diseases,  9  of  other  local  diseases,  3  of  develop- 
mental diseases,  and  6  ire:::  '  •J'^er  causes. 
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Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President,  Milwaukee;  U. 
O.  B.  Wingate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  260,000:  Walter  Kempster,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  reports  for  January :  Deaths,  368 — 178  under  five  years 
of  age.  From  diphtheria,  18;  consumption,  25.  Annual  death 
rate,  16.06  per  i,ooo. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

A  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  Independance  Beige  (New 
York  Sun,  February  21),  says  that  the  worst  week  since  the  disease 
was  first  announced  by  the  municipality,  at  the  end  of  September 
last,  was  the  one  from  January  3  to  10,  with  a  death  rate  of  1,638, 
that  is  to  say,  four  times  as  great  as  the  ordinary  death  rate,  when 
Bombay  counted  more  than  800,000  inhabitants.  Now  the  official 
figures,  1,638,  may  well  be  subject  to  revision,  because  the  authori- 
ties admit  that  the  returns  are  incomplete.  In  other  words,  the 
figures  stand  rather  under  the  mark. 

Bombay,  March  1 1 . — (The  latest  report  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing) :  The  total  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  in  this  city,  up 
to  date,  is  9,032  and  there  have  been  7,546  deaths  from  that  cause. 
In  the  whole  presidency,  to  date,  there  have  been  14,856  cases  of 
the  plague  reported  and  12,204  deaths  have  been  recorded. 

Professor  Vtrchow,  of  Berlin,  is  reported  to  have  put  himself 
on  record  as  a  critic  of  such  blunders  as  the  New  York  Post  Office 
authorities  were  guilty  of  when  they  received  mail  matter  from 
Bombay  without  fumigation. 

"In  keeping  out  infectious  diseases,"  he  says,  "I  warn  all  gov- 
ernments to  rely  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  police  precautions. 
Fortimately,  Germans  and  Americans  have  learned  a  lesson  in  that 
respect  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  manner  in  which  cholera 
was  held  at  bay  in  New  York  Harbor  four  years  ago  was  a  specta- 
cle for  medical  gods  to  be  proud  of.  We  Germans  have  not  done 
half  so  well  in  Hamburg. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  plague  will  visit  Europe  or 
America,  or  both.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  at  present  to 
guard  against  it  is  to  watch  the  shipping  lists.  Whenever  a  vessel 
that  may  come  from  an  infected  port  nears  our  shores,  let  the  police, 
reinforced  by  medical  advisers,  swoop  down  upon  it  and  investigate 
it  thoroughly. 

"And  if  a  case  of  sickness  occurs,  let  it  be  isolated,  and  isolated 
in  the  strictest  manner. 
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*'There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  all  countries  stupid  and  senti- 
mental people  and  negligent  officers  of  the  law,  and  these  I  fear 
more  in  connection  with  infectious  disease  than  the  disease  itself. 
Science  knows  how  to  grapple  with  disease,  but  a  few  light-headed 
or  mischievous  persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  undo  by  a  single 
act  the  beneficial  labors  of  science  and  legislation  covering  a  de- 
cade." 

CHOLERA   AMONG   RELIEF   WORKERS. 

Calcutta,  Feb.  23. — Cholera  has  broken  out  among  the  people 
employed  on  the  relief  works  of  the  native  State  of  Rewah.  In  two 
days  160  deaths  have  been  recorded. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  ABROAD  FOR  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER,   1896. 

Population,  total  mortality,  annual  death  rate  per  i,ooo,  and 
deaths  from  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  consumption. 

London,  4,435,955;  21,467:  19.4;  263;  214;  828;  2,192.  Liver- 
pool, 632,512;  3,919;  24.8:  104;  71;  47;  ?  Manchester,  529,561; 
3,14.1;  23.7;  41;  35;  18;  ?  Birmingham,  501,241;  2,702;  21.6;  42; 
37;  53;  ?  Leeds,  402,449;  2,066;  20.5;  33;  27;  11;  ?  Dublin, 
349,594;  2,590;  26.3;  66;  61;  16;  273.  Sheffield,  347*278;  1,746; 
20.1;  32;  27;  19;  ?  Belfast,  277,354;  1,878;  20.1;  43;  37;  11;  221. 
Bristol,  230,623;  1,049;  18.2;  11;  5;  9;  ?  Nottingham,  229,775; 
1,240;  21.6;  3;  26;  6;  ?  Bradford,  228,809;  1,070;  18.7;  6;  9;  2; 
?  Hull,  220,844;  1,206;  21.8;  25;  15;  13;  ?  Newcastle,' 212.223; 
1,045:  19.7;  9;  13;  10;  ?  Salford,  210,707;  1,134;  21.5;  23;  23;  16; 
?  Leicester,  198,659;  795;  16.0;  24;  15;  23;  ?  Portsmouth, 
178,639;  749;  16.8;  10;  4;  6;  ?  Cardiff,  162,699;  821;  20.2;  12;  5; 
29;  ?  Brighton,  120,499;  S^o;  18.6;  i ;  3;  8;  ?  Norwich,  108,630; 
510;  18.8;  2; 4;  6;  ?  Bruxelles,  518,387;  1,190;  18.5;  6;  40;  7;  312. 
Amsterdam,  487,772;  2,018;  16.5;  2;  — ;  50;  ?  Rotterdam,  276,338: 
1,406;  20.4;  7;  5;  27;  ?  La  Hague,  187,845;  823;  17.5;  — ;  3;  6; 
?  Paris,  2,424,705;  12,198;  20.1;  20,  56;  86;  2,527.  Lyons^ 
438,077;  2,048;  18.7;  i;  29;  17;  316.  Lille,  226,276;  1,130;  20.9: 
5;  4;  10;  179.  Saint-Etienne,  I33»443;  653;  196;  2;  7;  i ;  90.  Le 
Havre,  119,470;  726;  24.3;  — ;  10;  3;  160.  Reims,  108,943;  583; 
21.4:  — ;  8;  4;  82.  Berlin,  1,688,849;  7,388;  17.5;  76;  22;  i8t>: 
1,075.  Hambourg,  625,552;  2,654;  17.0;  3;  8;  32;  328.  Munich, 
406,000;  2,451;  24.1;  9;  3;  51;  294.  Leipzig,  403461;  1,907;  18.9: 
9;  11;  80;  232.  Cologne,  324,000;  1,528;  18.9;  3;  5;  45;  170.  Dres- 
den, 334,066;  1,717;  20.6;  18;  4;  33;  225.  Francfort,  235,052;  908; 
15-5'  2;  5;  9;  151.     Magdebourg,  215,872;  1,123;  20.8;  5;  3;  42: 
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iio.  Hanovre,  214,922;  931;  17.3;  — ;  4;  10;  131.  Dusseldorf, 
179.685:  779;  17.3;  4;  4;  25;  88.  Koenigsberg,  173,642;;  1,090 
25.1:  16;  10;  51;  83.  Nuremberg,  164,689;  831;  20.2;  3;  2;  20 
125.  Chemnitz,  163,562;  1,130;  27.0;  i;  2;  28;  86.  Stuttgart 
161,485;  639;  15.8;  2;  4;  19;  75.  Altona,  149.608;  664;  17.8;  i;  i 
5;  87.  Breme,  143,834;  608;  16.9;  3;  — ;  14;  97.  Stettin,  I43»592 
811 ;  22.6;  5;  10;  31;  no.  Elberfeld,  140,716;  587;  16.0;  3;  2;  6 
91.  Charlottenburg,  138,931 ;  586;  16.9;  5;  3;  12;  49.  Strasbourg 
136,692;  681;  19.9;  i;  4;  28;  89.  Barmen,  128,269;  491;  15.3;  15 
2;  21:  54.  Dantzig,  126,141;  704;  22.3;  — ;  7;  23;  74.  Halle 
118,040:  667;  21.8;  i;  6;  43;  62.  Brunswick,  116,277;  536;  18.4 
2:  2;  5:69.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  111,279;  610;  21.9;  5;  6;  12;  56.  Cre- 
feld,  107,486;  456;  17.0;  I ;  — ;  18;  65.  Zurich,  126,497;  514;  16.3 
— ;  6;  3:  54.  Vienne,  1,526,623;  7,949;  20.8;  69;  28;  160;  1,429 
Bude-Pesth,  579,275;  3,340;  23.1 ;  50;  18;  60;  542.  Prague  et  faub 
364,632;  1,791;  19.4;  29;  13;  25;  322.  Lemberg,  135,908;  979 
28.8;  40;  17;  31;  172.  Gratz,  119413;  867;  29.0;  8;  7;  9;  159 
Brunn,  100,210;  710;  28.3;  20;  4;  23;  116.  Copenhague,  333,714 
1,517;  18.1;  12;  5;  21;  257.  Stockholm,  267,100;  1,089;  16.3;  13 
3; 8;  160.  Gothembourg,  114,512;  437;  15.3;  2;  2;  26;  75.  Chris- 
tiania,  174,717;  745;  ^^V'^^?)  45;  I5;  108.  St.  Petersbourg,  954,400 
6,523:  27.3;  146:  313;  353;  1,065.  Moscou,  753.369;  6,427;  341 
153;  146;  209;  884.  Varsovie,  553*643;  3»57i;  25.8;  315;  40;  98 
348.  Odessa,  353,000;  2,790;  31.6;  431;  58;  43;  258.  Naples, 
542.396;  3.326;  24.5;  I ;  35;  10;  262. 

F'or  the  Second  Quarter  year: 

Marseille,  406,919;  3,213;  31.6;  29;  51;  38;  216.  Roubaix, 
115.390:  645;  22.4;  — ;  i;  6;  78.  Naples,  539.395;  3.8o6;  28.2;  6; 
31 ;  t8:  307.  Palerme,  280,540;  1,643;  23.4;  — ;  36;  28;  118.  Ven- 
ise,  161,636;  893;  22.1;  — ;  10;  4;  100.  Livourne,  104,484;  494; 
18.9;  — :  6;  i;  55.  Madrid,  482,816;  4,600;  38.1;  26;  141;  51;  528. 
Madras,  452,518;  4,070;  36.0;  — ;  1,507;  — ;  ? 

For  the  Third  Quarter  year:  Population,  total  mortality,  annual 
death  rate  per  1,000,  and  deaths  from  cholera, 

Rouen,  111,847;  892;  31.9;  12.  Le  Caire,  353,188;  5,461;  61.8; 
425.  Alexandrie,  181,703;  2,615;  52.1;  228.  Damiette,  43,502; 
364;  33.5;  140.  Suez  et  Ismailia,  12,406;  237;  76.4;  13.  Port  Said, 
10,693;  343;  128.3;  15.  Lisbonne,  298,903;  2,040;  27.3;  1.  St.- 
Louis  de  Potosi,  68,401;  772]  45.1;  2.  Bombay,  821,764;  7,477; 
36.4;  229.     Madras,  452,518;  4.556;  40.3:  52. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carc)Lixa. 

Forty-third  Annual   meeting,   at   Winston-Salem,   May,    1896. 

R.  D.  Jewett,  Wilmington,  Secretary. 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  comprehending 
a  dozen  papers  of  interest  to  medical  practitioners,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conjoint  session  with  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Health. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Payne,  in  his  presidential  address,  forcibly  reminded 
the  society  of  its  neglected  obligation  incurred  eighteen  years  ago 
in  having  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  the  State  Board 
of  Health  on  such  terms  as  implied  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  Societv.  "Yet  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  stands 
to-day  the  monument  of  your  neglect.  *  *  *  When  we  con- 
template all  the  far  reaching  issues  involved  in  the  effort  to  promul- 

*  *  - 

gate  the  great  principles  of  hygiene  among  our  people,  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  death-dealing  epidemics  and  the  study 
of  vital  statistics  and  climatology  of  .North  Carolina,  we  could 
almost  believe  the  angels  weep  when  they  look  upon  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  our  quandom  legislators:  but  none  the  less  the 
question,  *Have  I  done  my  duty  to  the  Board  of  Health?*  is  one 
pregnant  with  meaning  for  you  and  me.  Have  you  ever  looked 
over  the  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  noticed  how  few  phy- 
sicians make  monthly  reports  to  the  County  Superintendents? 
That  even  in  the  matter  of  reporting  contagious  diseases  there  is 
such  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  physicians;  they  are  slow  to 
declare  a  diagnosis  lest  they  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  patron s» 
who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  quarantine.  What 
have  you  done  to  educate  the  public  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
placing  contagious  diseases  under  surveillance,  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  disastrous  epidemics,  by  the  rigid  quarantine  of 
all  persons  liable  to  diffuse  the  contagion?  What  have  you  done 
to  aid  in  the  gathering  of  vital  statistics;  or  what  have  you  con- 
tributed to  the  study  of  our  climatology?  Most  of  us  would  have 
to  answer  in  reply  to  these  cjuestions,  nothing;  and  yet  we  fail  to 
realize  that  in  this  simple  neglect  of  duty  we  are  also  robbing  our- 
selves of  patients  and  fees,  for  when  once  the  low  death  rate  of 
North  Carolina  and  her  wonderful  climate,  as  we  pass  from  her 
seashore  to  her  mountain  tops,  that  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
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the  plains  of  Southern  France  with  the  mountain  heights  of  Switz- 
erland— when  once  this  wonderful  climate  and  low  death  rate  are 
understood — we  will  be  the  envied  people  of  the  world ;  our  waste 
places  will  blossom  as  the  rose  and  our  w^hole  State  will  be  flooded 
with  those  who  seek  health  in  our  borders  and  who  will  be  onlv  too 
glad  in  return  for  the  boon  to  help  push  on  our  car  of  progress. 
Let  us  each  one  resolve  to  lay  aside  our  apathy  in  these  important 
matters,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  the  Board  of  Health  a 
potent  factor  for  good  in  North  Carolina,  not  from  any  selfish 
motive,  but  for  the  great  cause  of  humanity."  In  the  Conjoint  Ses- 
sion, Dr.  Geo.  G.  Thomas,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  made 
a  general  statement  of  the  Board's  relations  to  the  profession  of 
the  State  and  to  co-operative  health  organizations  generally,  to  the 
recent  advances  in  preventive  medicine,  and  urged  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  much  needed  better  care  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  State.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  Secretar\'  of  the  Board, 
gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Board  during  the  year 
passed,  with  special  reference  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
drinking  water  in  its  relation  to  malarial  diseases  and  instructions 
on  quarantine  measures  and  disinfection  in  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases.  Attention  is  also  invited  to  papers  read  by  members  of 
the  Board  at  the  Washington  Health  Congress — Impurities  of 
Drinking  Water,  by  Dr.  F.  P.  \'enable,  and  Sanitary  Drainage  and 
Disposalof  Household  Waste,  by  Eng.  F.C.  Chase — w^ith  a  view  to 
their  publication  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  distribution. 
Some  discussion  followed  the  presentations  made  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  encouraging  to  the  hope  that 
this  unique  feature  of  the  Society — the  conjoint  session  with  the 
Board  of  Health — so  well  calculated  to  promote  interest  in  practi- 
cal sanitation  among  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  State,  may 
prove  more  fruitful  hereafter  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland. — Ninety-eighth  Session,  April,  i8g6.  John  S.  Ful- 
ton, Secretary,  Baltimore. 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  containing  an  ex- 
cellent report  of  experiments  on  "Infant  Feeding,"  byG.E.  (lordon, 
of  the  \Valker-(jordon  Laboratory.  It  deals  entirely  with  milk; 
gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  mothers'  and  cows'  milk,  their  vary- 
ing conditions,  relation  to  digestive  disturbances  and  the  reasons 
for  them:  and  the  needful  treatment  of  cows  milk  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  as  nearly  as  practicable  as  acceptable  and  as  wholesome  to 
infants  as  mothers'  milk. 


n 
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Proceedings  of  the  Florida  Medical  Association. — ^Twent>  - 
third  Session,  April,  1896.  J.  D.  Fernandez,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
Jacksonville.     Pamphlet,  pp.  127. 

"Hygiene  in  Florida,"  is  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Geo. 
Troop  Maxwell,  of  Jacksonville.  He  briefly  refers  to  the  preval- 
ence of  malarial  diseases  and  their  continuance  in  default  of  soil 
drainage,  the  progress  of  bacteriological  knowledge  as  the  hand- 
maid of  practical  sanitation,  the  pollution  of  the  soil  and  the  com- 
mon neglect — and  nowhere  more  than  in  Horida — of  house  drain- 
age and  sewerage.  He  refers,  with  some  emphasis  — ^but  less 
than  he  might  have  done  with  the  experience  of  practical  observ- 
ers to  sustain  him — to  the  unsustained  opinions  of  some  officials 
who  would  advertise  their  officiousness  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
dealing  with  yellow  fever  as  a  contagious  disease,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  chronic  infcctable  conditions  to  which  such  officials  are 
purblind.  "The  Hygiene  of  Surgery,"  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Harris,  of 
Key  West,  is  a  brief  but  important  paper,  giving  the  gist  of — ^and 
the  credit  to — applied  sanitation  in  surgical  and  obstetrical  prac- 
tice. There  are  half  a  dozen  other  papers,  all  of  importance  more 
or  less  to  practitioners  of  curative  medicine. 

Annual  of  the  Universal  Medicai  Sciences  and  Analytical 
Index. — A  yearly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  General  Sani- 
tary- Sciences  throughout  the  World.  Edited  by  Charles  E. 
Sajous,  M.  D.,  Paris,  and  Seventy  Associate  Editors.  Assisted 
by  over  two  hundred  Corresponding  Editors,  Collaborators 
and  Correspondents.  Illustrated  with  Chromo-Lithographs, 
Engravings  and  Maps.  Five  volumes,  8vo.,  1896.  The  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  Publishers:  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

To  test  the  completeness  and  wealth  of  this  work  as  a  descrip- 
tive record  of  progress,  one  has  but  to  look  in  the  index  for  any 
new  subject  that  has  attracted  his  attention  during  the  year.  Ap- 
plying this  test,  with  the  aid  of  several  reference  lists  at  hand,  we 
have  not  failed  in  a  single  instance.  Moreover,  the  plan  of  the 
work  has  kept  pace  with  its  purpose — it  is  progressive.  In  this 
issue — "t\  or.,  to  afford  greater  aid  to  the  general  practitioner  and 
to  enable  investigators  and  authors  to  find  in  its  pages  not  only  food 
for  thought,  but  also  a  greater  number  of  utilized  facts  *  *  * 
each  associate  editor  has  been  privileged  to  so  modify,  omit  or  add 
to  any  thing  falling  under  his  purview  as  to  bring  out  the  most 
important  features  of  thesubjectin  question" — ^afeature  ofimprove- 
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ment  which  can  be  the  better  appreciated  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion with  the  quality  of  the  associate  editors ;  men,  without  excep- 
tion, recognized  as  authorities  in  their  several  departments. 
Among  the  smaller  items  of  improvement  on  preceding  issues,  are 
ennumerated  the  following:  i.  Headings  and  side-headings  are 
presented  in  large  black  letters,  instead  of  the  small  capitals  and 
italics  formerly  used.  2.  All  prescriptions  are  written  out  in  full 
and  in  the  usual  form,  instead  of  being  run  in  as  heretofore.  3.  All 
therapeutic  subjects  have  been  collected  in  one — the  fifth — ^v^olume 
so  as  to  be  more  readily  available  as  a  reference  book.  4.  Increase 
in  the  number  of  colored  plates. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  editorial  comments  in  the  March  num- 
ber on  the  Spanish  programme  of  reforms  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  Senate's  attitude  toward  the  arbitration  treaty  with  England, 
the  immigration  bill,  the  proposed  international  monetary  conference 
President-elect  McKinley's  cabinet  selections,  the  recent  Senatorial 
elections,  the  New  York  Trust  investigation,  the  famine  situation 
in  India,  the  affair  of  the  Greeks  in  Crete,  the  foreign  policy  of  Rus- 
sia, the  position  of  England,  France,  and  the  other  great  powers, 
and  many  other  matters  are  of  current  interest. 

losses  in  the  war. 

General  Horace  Porter,  in  his  "Campaigning  With  Grant,"  in 
"The  Century,''  carries  the  narrative  in  the  March  number  through 
the  Cold  Harbor  campaign.  General  Porter  says:  "While  at  the 
mess-table  taking  our  last  meal  before  starting  upon  the  march  to 
the  James  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  losses  which  had  occurred  and  the  reinforcements  which  had 
been  received  up  to  that  time.  The  figures  then  known  did  not 
differ  much  from  those  contained  in  the  accurate  official  reports 
afterwards  compiled.  From  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  May  4, 
to  the  movement  across  the  James,  June  I2»  the  total  casualties  iti 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Bum- 
side's  command,  had  been,  killed  7,621 ;  wounded  38,339;  captured 
or  missing  8,966:  total  54,926.  The  services  of  all  the  men  in- 
cluded in  these  figures  were  not,  however,  permanently  lost  to  the 
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amiv.  A  number  of  them  were  prisoners  who  were  afterward  ex- 
changed, and  many  had  been  only  slightly  wounded,  and  were  sooa 
readv  for  duty  again.  Some  were  doubtless  counted  more  than 
once,  as  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  a  battle  twice,  and  after- 
ward killed,  may  have  been  counted  three  times  in  making  up  the 
list  of  casualties,  w^hereas  the  armv  had  reallv  lost  but  one  man. 

"The  losses  of  the  enemy  have  never  been  ascertained.  Xo  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject  has  been  discovered,  and  not  even  a 
general  statement  can  be  made  of  his  casualties.  In  a  few  of  the 
battles  of  this  campaign  his  losses  were  greater  than  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Union  troops;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  thev 
were  less.  Our  reinforcements  had  amounted  to  just  about  the 
same  number  as  the  losses.  It  was  estimated  from  the  best 
sources  of  information  that  Lee  had  also  received  reinforcementjv 
equal  to  his  losses,  so  that  the  armies  were  now  of  about  the  same 
size  as  when  the  campaign  began. 

"All  the  reinforcements  organized  in  the  North  and  reported  as 
on  their  way  to  the  front  did  not  reach  us.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  remark  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln: 
*We  get  a  large  body  of  reinforcements  together,  and  start  them  to 
the  front:  but  after  deducting  the  sick,  the  deserters,  the  stragglers, 
and  the  discharged,  the  numbers  seriously  diminish  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  destination.  It's  like  trying  to  shovel  fleas  across 
a  barnyard :  you  don't  get  'em  all  there.' 


>  yy 


DISEASE-BE.\RING    PARASITES. 

Texas  fever,  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle  which  prevails  as  an  en- 
demic disease  in  certain  regions  in  the  southern  portion  of  theL'nited 
States,  has  been  shown,  bv  the  researches  of  Theobald  Smith  and 
other  bacteriologists  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  to 
be  due  to  a  blood  parasite  belonging  to  the  protozoa  (Pyrosomabigc- 
minum  of  Smith).  In  this  disease  the  tick  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
intermediate  host  of  the  parasite.  The  ticks  which  fall  from  in- 
fected animals  give  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny  in  the  pastures 
frequented  by  them,  and  these  young  ticks  attach  themselves  to 
other  animals  which  subsequently  feed  in  the  same  pastures  and 
transmit  to  them  the  fatal  infection. 

The  tsetse  fly  disease  of  Africa  has  recently  been  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Bruce  to  be  due  to  a  flagellate  infusorium  which  :> 
found  in  the  blood  of  infected  animals.  This  rlisease  is  fatal  to 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  ass,  but  not  to  the 
indigenous  wild  animals  in  the  region  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly. 
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The  researches  of  Bruce  indicate  that  the  fly  acts  as  a  carrier  of 
the  parasite  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals.  He  has  shown  by 
experiment  that  after  feeding  on  the  blood  of  an  infected  animal 
the  tsetse  flv  can  communicate  the  disease  to  a  healthv  animal  bv 
its  bite.  After  a  short  period  of  incubation  the  haematozoa  appear 
in  the  blood  concurrently  with  the  development  of  fever,  and  fol- 
lowed by  rapidly  progressive  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  death. 

Tlie  so-called  "surra  disease,"  which  prevails  in  certain  por- 
tions of  India,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  similar  parasitic  protozoan 
{Trypanosma  Evansi).  According  to  Lingard,  this  infusorium 
exists  as  an  innocuous  parasite  in  the  blood  of  rats  in  India.  It 
is  not  pathogenic,  or  only  feebly  so,  for  the  native  ox  of  India,  but 
gives  rise  to  a  fatal  infectious  disease  in  horses,  dogs,  and  camels. — 
From  "The  Malarial  Parasite,"  by  Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  in 
"Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  March. 

HOW  INDIANS  ARE  NAMED. 

As  the  Indian  child  grows  he  commits  acts  from  time  to  time, 
each  of  which  gives  him  a  new  name.  For  example,  he  may  see  a 
bear  and  run  screaming  to  the  tepee.  The  folks  all  laugh  at  him, 
and  call  him  Runs-from-a-bear.  Later  on  he  may  become  the 
possessor  of  an  unruly  pony  which  he  fears  to  ride,  and  becomes 
known  as  Afraid-of-his-horse.  Or,  he  may  mount  a  horse  from 
which  another  Indian  has  been  thrown,  and  he  then  is  spoken  of 
as  Rides-the-horse.  Further  on  he  becomes  a  great  hunter  and 
kills  five  bears,  and  they  call  him  Five-bears,  and  when  he  slays  an- 
other his  name  changes  to  Six-bears.  He  may  perform  a  valiant 
deed  in  battle  and  ride  his  horse  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  for 
which  he  is  dubbed  Charges-through-the-camp.  Durmg  the  con- 
flict he  mav  kill  one  of  the  enemy.    If  his  victim  is  the  onlv  one  slain 

^  w  « 

he  is  called  Kills-the-enemv.  But  if  others  fall  the  one  he  has  killed 
must  be  described,  as  Kills-the-one-with-the-big-knee.  If  he  braids 
in  his  hair  a  yellow  feather  which  he  has  plucked  from  the  tail  of 
an  eagle  he  may  be  called  Eagle-tail,  Eagle-feather,  Yellow-tail  or 
Yellow-feather.  If  he  gives  it  to  his  friend  he  will  be  named  Gives- 
feather,  but  if  he  refuses  to  part  with  it  his  name  will  change  to 
Kee|>s-his-feather.  Or  he  may  obtain  his  name  from  some  other 
object.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  ride  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
**calico"  horse  he  may  be  called  Spotted-horse,  but  if  his  horse  has 
a  short  tail  he  will  be  known  as  Bob-tail-horse.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  known  by  all  the  foregoing  names.  His  enemies  in 
the  tribe  will  continue  to  speak  of  him  as  Long-ears,  Runs-from-a- 
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bear,  or  Afraid-of-his-horse,  while  his  friends  will  call  him  Rides- 
the-horse,  Six-bears, or  Kills-the-enemy.  For  this  reason  it  occurs 
that  if  you  speak  of  the  Indian  in  the  presence  of  certain  members 
of  the  tribe  and  call  him  Six-bears  they  will  laugh  at  you  and  say : 
"That  not  his  name;  his  name  Runs-from-a-bear/'  But  if  you 
speak  of  him  to  certain  others  as  Runs-from-a-bear  they  will  scowl 
and  say:    "That  not  his  name;  his  name  Kills-the-enemy/' 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  names  are  nothing,  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare,  and  the  practice  of  converting  them  into  English 
appears  eminently  unwise.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  on  the  rolls 
at  the  agency  is  the  interpretation  of  only  one  of  the  Indian's  sev- 
eral "names."  A  short  Indian  name  in  their  own  vernacular,  or  a 
syllable  or  tw^o  of  a  long  one,  if  euphonious  and  pronounceable,  as 
they  usually  are,  will  answer  quite  well  for  a  family  name,  but  the 
translations  are  never  satisfactory,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned.— From  "Naming  the  Indians,"  by  Frank  Terry,  in  March 
Review  of  Reviews. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CHARITY. 

One  thing  must  still  be  demanded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 
the  respective  provinces  of  public  poor  relief  and  of  private  charities 
must  be  defined  as  clearly  and  as  carefully  as  possible;  furthermore 
there  must  be  established  between  the  two  a  definite  and  well-ordered 
relation.  This  is  recognized,  in  Germany,  as  the  aim  and  the  goal 
of  relief  work.  To  begin  at  the  tw^o  extremes  one  might  say :  Es- 
sentials, necessaries  of  life,  are  to  be  supplied  by  public  charity, 
while  the  furnishing  of  useful  or  unnecessary  things,  or  even  luxu- 
ries, shall  remain  the  province  of  private  charities.  How  much 
shall  be  included  in  the  "essentials"  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
circumstances. 

To  decide  further  than  this  what  particular  w^ork  shall  be  done 
by  public  relief  and  what  left  to  private  charities,  will  always  remain 
a  yery  difficult  matter.  In  other  words;  poor  relief  must  become 
iiic  social  science;  its  proper  exercise  can  be  understood  only  by  a 
comparative  study  of  economic  and  social  life.  We  know  that  no^ 
social  eflfort  can  or  will  succeed  in  making  poor  relief  and  philan- 
thropy superfluous,  within  such  a  time  as  lies  open  to  our  present 
vision.  But  relief  work  would  no  doubt  be  performed  far  more 
thoroughly  and  more  intelligently  if  those  engaged  in  it  know  and 
realize  that  their  work  is  to  be  for  others,  not  for  themselves.  The 
essence  of  poor  relief  is  not  the  gratification  of  one's  self-esteem  by 
giving  alms,  but  the  complete  resignation,  sacrifice  of  self  in  the 
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service  of  others. — Dr.  E.  Muensterberg,  of  Berlin,  in  "The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Sociology'*  for  March,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

LITERARY  NOTE  FROM  THE  CENTURY  CO. 

A  first  prize  of  $500  and  a  number  of  smaller  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered by  The  Century  Co.,  publishers  of  The  Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia,  for  the  best  answers  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  ques- 
tions covering  a  broad  range  of  information. 

A  sample  question,  which  is  easier  than  some  of  them,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "What  is  the  approximate  difference  in  altitude  between  the 
loftiest  Alpine  summit  and  the  bed  of  the  greatest  depression  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin?" 

An  additional  prize  of  $500  is  offered  to  any  one  who  can  answer 
90  per  cent,  of  the  questions  from  any  ten  published  works  of  refer- 
ence other  than  The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia. 


THE  TENNESSEE  EXPOSITION. 


BROOKLYN  COMMISSION. 


Mayor  Wurster  has  appointed  the  following  Commissioners  to 
represent  the  City  of  Brooklyn  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, which  wall  be  held  in  Nashville,  beginning  on  May  ist,  and 
lasting  for  six  months : 

Col.  William  Hester,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell, 

William  M.  Van  Anden,  C.  C.  Broun, 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  W^illiam  C.  Pate, 

Hon.  William  Berri,  George  P.  Jacobs, 

Hon.  George  A.  Price,  A.  H.  Angell, 

Charles  A.  Moore,  F.  M.  Munroe, 

Hon.  William  C.  Wallace,  Hon.  James  A.  Sperry, 

F.  S.  Sherry,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 

Daniel  T.  Wilson,  A.  W.  Higgins, 

Hon.  A.  D.  Baird,  Hon.  Ludwig  Nissen, 

Robert  P.  Lethbridge,  A.  E.  Palmer, 

J.  Henry  Dick,  Charles  E.  Wheeler, 

Ernestus  Gulick,  'Hon.  Jonn  D.  Keiley, 

Thomas  P.  Peters,  Hon.  A.  Van  Wyck, 

Hon.  Richard  Young,  Abraham  Abraham, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Hon.  H.  B.  Scharmann. 

William  Vogel,  James  McKeen. 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 


O  )XGRESS  OF  AMERICAN'  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUR- 
GEONS. 

Will  be  held  in   W.vshixgtox,  D.  C,  May  4th-6th,  1897. 
President,  William  H.  Welch,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Baltimore,  M<L 


The  Association  societies  represented  are  as  follows: 

American  Otological  Society,  President,  Dr.  Arthur  Mathewson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

American  Neurological  Association,  President,  Dr.  M.  Allen 
Starr,  New  York  Citv. 

American  Gynecolc^ical  Society,  President,  Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick, 
l>oston,  Mass. 

American    Dermatological    Association,  President,  Dr.  J.  C. 
White,  Boston,  Mass. 

American   Laryngological  Association,   President,  Dr.   C.   H. 
Knight,  New  York  City. 

American  Climatological  Association,  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  In- 
gals,  Chicago,  111. 

Association  of  American  Physicians,  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da- 
Costa,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Association  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgeons,  President, 
Dr.  F.  S.  Watson,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Orthopedic  Association,  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch, 
New  York  City. 

American  Physiological  Society,  President,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chit- 
tenden, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Association  of  American   Anatomists,    President,    Dr.    Frank 
Baker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Pediatric  Society,  President,  Dr.  S.  S.  Adams,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

American  Surgical  Association,  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  Opthalmoiogical  Society,  President,  Dr.  G.  C.  Har- 
lan, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Landon  Carter  Gray,  M. 
D.,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer,  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  William  H.  Carmalt,  M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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DANGERS  OF  SANITARY  NEGLECT  AT  THE  WATER- 
SHEDS FROM  WHICH  COME  SUPPLIES  OF 

CITY  WATER.* 


BY  PROF.  W.  P.  MASON,  OF  RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Everybody  is  talking  or  writing  about  water,  but  the  public  is 
far  from  being  well  posted.  Ocular  evidence  of  purity  is  popularly 
sufficient.  The  bright  and  limpid  water  from  the  well  which 
drains  a  graveyard  is  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  would  shudder 
over  a  cholera  ship's  touching  at  our  most  distant  port.  The 
$5,000  just  voted  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  studying  the  bubonic  plague 
were  better  expended  toward  getting  a  pure  water  supply  for  that 
city. 

A  letter  written  me  says :  ''Water  taken  midway  between  the  sur- 
face and  bottom  of  a  river  will  always  be  found  as  pure  as  fresh 
spring  water.  Impurities  on  the  surface  will  be  blown  ashore  in 
a  few  hours,  while  those  heavier  than  the  water  will  sink  to  the 
bottom." 

Highly  desirable  as  it  would  be  to  keep  the  waters  of  our  great 
rivers  in  potable  purity,  the  enormous  expense  would  be  prohib- 
itor}%  apart  from  considerations  of  great  injustice  to  established 
institutions.  Large  centers  of  population  now  in  existence  turn 
their  sewage  directly  into  the  river  on  whose  banks  they  stand, 
and  an  up-stream  city  might  well  complain  should  it  be  forced  at 
great  expense  to  establish  sewage  disposal  plants  when  the  town 
below  for  much  less  money  could  secure  purer  water  from  some  in- 
land source. 

A  land  should  be  looked  upon  as  watered  by  its  smaller  lakes, 
its  springs  and  brooks,  and  sewered  by  its  great  streams,  especially 

*  Abstract  of  a  recent  lecture  before  ihe  Franklin  Inetitnte,  Philadelphia. 
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by  its  navigable  rivers.  Its  water  sources  should  be  protected  by 
law  with  exceeding  care,  and  no  river  or  stream  should  be  added 
to  its  list  of  drains  except  after  proper  consideration  by  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  followed  by  legislative  permission. 

The  typhoid  fever  outbreak  at  Plymouth,  Penn.,  showed  the 
direct  relation  between  epidemic  disease  and  a  polluted  water  sup- 
ply. It  was  traced  to  a  single  typhoid  patient  whose  dejecta  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  snow  upon  a  hillside  at  whose  base  ran  the 
stream  supplying  the  town.  The  dejecta  were  frozen  solid  for 
weeks;  but  the  March  thaws  dissolved  and  carried  them  into  the 
stream  below.  Pruden  long  since  showed  that  typhoid  bacilli 
can  survive  three  months'  continuous  freezing;  while  a  more  recent 
authority  finds  germ  life  standing  the  temperature  of  liquid  oxygen, 
298  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments at  Lawrence,  has  determined  that  through  intermittent  filtra- 
tion with  beds  of  gravel  or  sand  city  sewage  may  be  converted  into 
potable  water. 

On  many  a  farm  and  within  the  limits  of  many  a  town,  human 
dejecta  are  disposed  of  in  a  vault  or  cesspool,  and  the  purifying 
power  of  the  earth  depended  upon  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  fam- 
ily well,  or  of  the  adjacent  stream.  The  distance  from  cesspool  to 
well  is  often  so  short  that  the  intervening  soil  has  not  the  capacity 
to  eliminate  the  amount  of  filth  present,  even  by  a  process  which 
must  be  essentially  a  continuous  rather  than  an  intermittent  form 
of  filtration.  An  elaborate  series  of  analyses  of  the  earth  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  cesspool  showed  that  pollution  extended  to 
at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  cesspool. 

In  New  York  State  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in 
country,  as  compared  with  city,  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  33  to  24. 

The  average  annual  death-rates  for  thirteen  Massachusetts  cities 
stand,  before  introduction  of  public  water  supply,  79.04  per  100,000; 
after  such  introduction,  38.03.  For  the  whole  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  percentage  of  typhoid  deaths  to  total  deaths  had  fallen 
from  5.08  in  1870  to  1.84  in.  1893.  Such  figures  show  the  advan- 
tage of  selecting  water  supplies  over  the  general  run  of  those  de- 
rived from  the  domestic  well. 

PROPER  CARE  OF  WATERSHEDS. 

The  proper  care  of  the  watershed  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  un- 
usual.    Such  care  should  extend  even  to  protecting  the  ground 
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water  for  a  considerable  distance  before  it  enters  the  feeding 
brooks  of  a  district. 

The  larger  cities  of  our  country  construct  aqueducts,  conveying 
the  water  from  collecting  to  distributing  point,  under  circum- 
stances usually  precluding  the  introduction  of  sewage  material. 
Such  handling  is  not  universal — open  channelways  are  quite  com- 
monly seen ;  and  care  is  not  always  taken  to  prevent  pollution  dur- 
ing the  water's  flo>v. 

The  cholera  epidemic  at  Messina,  Sicily,  in  1887,  lasted  from 
September  10  to  October  25,  totaling  5,000  cases  and  2,200  deaths. 
The  government  instituted  an  examination  of  the  water  supply. 
It  left  the  mountain  gathering  grounds  of  excellent  quality,  but  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  in  an  open  conduit,  and  favoring  the  Messina 
washen\'omen,  who  wash  outdoors,  a  portion  of  the  public  water 
was  deflected  before  reaching  the  wells  and  taken  into  neighbor- 
ing wash  pools.  A  very  fair  proportion,  after  having  cleansed  the 
soiled  linen  of  the  inhabitants,  found  its  way  back  again  into  the 
conduit,  and  continued  its  course  to  the  city.  Further  contamina- 
tion occurred  in  the  city,  the  mains  being  of  unglazed  tiles,  very 
leaky,  with  the  sewers  running  frequently  atop  of  the  water  mains. 
The  government  sent  tank  ships  to  the  mains,  filled  them  with 
pure  water,  the  people  drank  thereof,  the  cholera  cases  fell  imme- 
diately from  seventy  to  five.  An  entirely  new  and  efficient  dis- 
tributive system  has  since  been  introduced,  and  the  city  has  escaped 
further  cholera  visitation. 

ORIGIN   OF  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

I 

Two  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  are  held  by  op- 
posing schools  of  bacteriologists :  That  the  typhoid  germ  is  always 
the  offspring  of  a  bacillus  of  its  own  kind ;  the  other,  that  the  pro- 
genitor in  question  is  often  a  saprophyte,  which  takes  on  its  patho- 
genic properties  by  cultivation  through  successive  generations 
under  favorable  conditions.  Army  officers  view  with  favor  the 
theory  of  the  saprophytic  origin  from  some  germs  in  the  soil.  The 
presence  of  filth  and  the  production  of  disease  are  very  closely  re- 
lated. 

The  public  at  large  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  efficiency  of 
self-purification  of  running  streams  beyond  the  ability  of  science  to 
remove.  The  bacterium  does  not  suflFer  in  efficiency  even  though 
the  oxygen  be  reduced  greatly  below  the  normal  supply.  Sedi- 
mentation plays  a  part  in  general  purification  during  open  flow; 
but  it  is  only  a  smdl  one. 
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The  sum  total  of  self-purification  occurring  during  the  flow  of  an 
open  stream  is  so  insufficient  as  to  permit  of  the  carriage  of  infec- 
tion for  many  miles  toward  the  sea. 

In  drawing  a  water  supply  from  a  large  lake,  sedimentation  be- 
comes of  prime  importance,  as  the  element  of  time  enters  very 
largely  into  these  cases.  Sedimentary  deposits  of  polluting  mate- 
rials should  not  be  disturbed  after  settlement,  for  they  may  retain 
their  objectionable  properties  long  after  they  have  separated  from 
the  water  levels  above  them. 

In  lakes  the  surface  water  cools  down  in  autumn,  and  toward  the 
verge  of  winter  a  temperature  would  be  attained  increasing  its 
gravity  beyond  that  of  the  lower  layer  on  which  it  flcubed.  When 
this  point  is  reached  vertical  circulation  is  established  and  the  lake 
turned  over.  With  the  advent  of  freezing  weather  a  second  strati- 
fication would  ensue.  The  warm  sun  of  April  would  inaugurate 
a  summer  stagnation  again.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  drawing  the 
supply  from  a  stagnant  layer,  especially  with  the  same  resting  upon 
a  dirty  bottom.  Clean  water,  stored  in  clean  reservoirs,  must  form 
layers,  of  course;  but  the  bottom  portions  may  be  used  as  freely  as 
those  nearer  the  surface.  When  the  periodical  turnover  takes 
place,  the  water  which  has  rested  upon  a  dirty  bottom  starts  upon 
its  forward  course,  diffusing  throughout  the  entire  lake  materials 
it  has  received  during  its  rest.  Much  plant  food  is  distributed 
through  the  upper  waters,  and  the  growth  and  decay  of  these  waters 
cause  the  unpleasant  taste  so  often  met  with  in  our  city  supplies. 

CLEANING  OF  STORAGE  PONDS. 

The  cleaning  of  storage  ponds,  it  has  been  said,  is  all  a  mistake^ 
and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  vegetable  debris  and 
add  to  the  accumulation  rather  than  diminish  it.  Comparative 
experiments  upon  reservoirs  have  shown,  however,  that  improved 
water  unquestionably  follows  cleaning;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  while  good  water  may  be  obtained  from  swamp  sources^ 
where  vigorous  growth  disposes  of  the  products  of  decay,  beyond 
question  the  reverse  obtains  under  conditions  permitting  the  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition  to  accumulate.  The  bottom  of  a  prepared 
reservoir  should  be  cleaned  of  all  varieties  of  vegetable  matter. 
Decomposition  of  recently  killed  vegetation  takes  place  quite  rap- 
idly at  first  under  water,  but  afterward  proceeds  with  great  slow- 
ness. 

A  reservoir  with  gently  sloping  sides  furnishes  favorable  condi- 
tions for  contaminated  water  supply.     Such  sides  permit  thin  lay- 
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ers  of  water  to  be  overheated  by  the  summer's  sun,  thus  favoring 
the  growth  of  aquatic  and  land  plants,  which  subsequently  decay 
and  damage  the  water. 

Great  trouble  with  the  water  supply  (New  York  and  Croton  sup- 
ply line)  arose  at  Purdy  Station  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not  dis- 
posed of  the  grass  of  the  farms  covered  with  water.  They  removed 
the  trees,  but  did  not  remove  the  stumps  or  plow  the  grass  lands, 
and  when  the  latter  were  flooded  and  again  exposed  the  stench 
was  so  tremendous  that  it  nearly  drove  the  Purdyites  out  of  town. 

Waters  from  underground  sources  should  be  distributed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  brought  to  the  surface.  As  they  are 
commonly  well  supplied  with  plant  food  in  solution  and  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  air,  there  is  danger  of  the  development  of 
algae  if  much  exposure  to  these  elements  be  allowed. 

Sedimentation — suspended  impurities — is  of  two  sources,  one 
arising  from  the  impounding  of  surface  water.  Bacteria  die 
slowly,  and  although  a  large  percentage  will  disappear  through 
storage,  they  are  very  long  in  settling,  so- that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  a  reservoir  could  do  the  work  that  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  filter. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  precipitating  mud — if  the 
water  be  roily — let  us  take  one  roily  and  one  not,  but  each  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  one 
that  is  roily  or  muddy  will,  during  the  same  length  of  storage,  im- 
prove the  more  so  far  as  its  bacterial  contents  are  concerned.  The 
precipitated  mud  acts  as  a  carrier  of  these  bacteria  and  drags  them 
down  as  it  falls. 

I  have  seen  water  pipes  in  direct  contact  with  sewage,  and  in  one 
instance  the  main  of  a  large  city  street  actually  cut  through  the 
sewer.  Fears  are  allayed  by  the  argument  that  the  pressure  of 
water  in  the  pipe  would  surely  cause  a  flow  outward,  not  inward, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture.  With  the  operation  of  the  Richards  pump 
before  us  (depending  on  the  power  of  rapidly  moving  water  to  suck 
air  in  through  a  side  tube),  the  promise  is  that  should  such  rupture 
occur  the  result  might  be  most  unhappy. 

WATER  SHOULD   BE   FILTERED. 

It  is  the  common  American  practice  to  deliver  water  raw  to  the 
consumer.  Even  when  its  purity  is  unquestioned,  such  is  not  the 
European  custom;  public  sentiment  practically  demands  that  sur- 
face waters  should  receive  sufficient  purification  before  distribution 
for  domestic  uses.     In  Germany  this  matter  is  regulated  by  statu- 
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tory  law.  Filters  are  established  to  filter  waters  equal  in  natural 
purity  to  the  best  supplies  America  can  show. 

Americans  of  Albany,  Pitts&urg,  or  Chicago  scrutinize  the  water 
offered  them  in  foreign  capitals,  when  what  they  are  habituated 
to  drink  at  home  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.  The  day  is  past  when  we  can  feel  a  sense  of  superiority 
over  the  Old  World  because  of  the  magnitude  and  consequent 
initial  superiority  of  our  sources  of  water  supply.  Europe  has  lately 
expended  much  to  better  her  water  supplies,  while  we  have  for- 
gotten that  our  populations  and  industries  have  been  growing, 
and  that  the  rivers  our  fathers  drank  from  with  safety  have  become 
charged  with  the  refuse  of  up-stream  communities. 

To  abandon  an  existing  water-supply  system,  or  to  purify  a  pol- 
luted water,  always  involves  the  outlay  of  much  money,  and  the 
taxpayer  has  the  right  to  inquire  whether  the  cash  is  fairly  expend- 
ed. No  better  measure  can  be  furnished  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
a  water  supply  than  the  actual  list  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in  the  com- 
munity supplied.  The  means  of  prevention  in  the  shape  of  great 
public  works  are  expensive,  and  the  question  is  asked:  Do  these 
works  pay?     Can  we  afford  to  save  the  typhoid  victims? 

According  to  Rochard  the  economic  value  of  an  individual  is 
what  he  has  cost  his  family,  the  community,  or  the  State  for  his 
living,  development  and  education.  It  is  the  loan  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  made  him  by  his  relatives  and  the  State  in  order  to  reach 
the  age  when  he  can  restore  it  by  his  labor.  Chadwick  considers 
an  English  laborer  equivalent  to  a  permanent  deposit  of  $980; 
Farr  gives  $780  as  the  average  value  of  each  human  life  in  England. 
The  French  soldier  is  rated  at  $1,200.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
typhoid  fever  selects  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  its  victims  from 
among  those  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  place  the 
loss  caused  the  community  by  a  death  from  typhoid  fever  at  $2,000. 
This  is  less  than  half  the  figure  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
courts  of  New  York  State  as  the  value  of  a  human  life. 

COST  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

The  average  annual  typhoid  fever  deaths  in  Philadelphia  from 
1890  to  1894  was  523,  which,  at  $2,000,  would  mean  an  annual  loss 
to  Philadelphia  of  $1,046,000.  Funeral  expenses  are  estimated  at 
$26  to  $30.  Should  we  accept  $25,  this  would  cost  $13,075,  thus 
raising  the  total  direct  loss  through  death  to  $1,059,075.  But  ty- 
phoid fever  does  not  always  kill.     The  percentage  of  recoveries 
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varies  in  different  places  different  years.  The  Montreal  rate  for 
eleven  years  is  about  11.02  per  cent.,  with  sundry  other  places  as 
high  as  19  plus,  and  in  other  years  6  plus;  but  call  the  recoveries  10 
per  cent.  Should  we  estimate  nine  recoveries  to  each  death  from 
the  disease,  and  place  forty-three  days  as  the  period  of  convales- 
cence— the  period  during  which  a  man  is  not  receiving  any  wages 
— we  should  have  to  add  to  the  523  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in 
your  hospitals  here  in  Philadelphia  a  term  of  202,401  days  as  repre- 
senting the  time  lost  per  year  by  the  4,707  persons  who  have  th€ 
fever  and  recover.  Thus,  an  annual  loss  of  over  554  years  has  to  be 
borne  by  the  city's  capital  of  productive  labor.  This,  translated 
into  the  money  value,  should  be  added  to  the  death  loss..  Fixing 
the  wages  at  $1  per  individual  per  day — which  is  a  very  low  figure 
— there  is  a  loss  of  $43  of  wages  for  each  recovery,  or  a  total  yearly 
loss  for  the  city  from  this  item  of  $202,401.  Nursing  and  doctors' 
bills  equal  at  least  $25  per  case,  adding,  further,  $130,750.  Ex- 
pressed in  tabular  form,  this  yearly  tax  imposed  by  typhoid  fever 
would  stand: 

Deaths,  523,  at  $2,000  each $1,046,000 

Funerals,  523 i3»075 

Wages  of  4,704  convalescents  during  forty-three  days. .      202,401 
Nursing  and  doctors'  bills  of  5,230  cases  at  $25 130,750 

Total  annual  tax  levied  by  typhoid  fever  upon  the  City 

of  Philadelphia $1,392,226 

Public  works  which  would  eliminate  a  reasonable  fraction  of  this 
great  tax  would  certainly  pay  for  themselves  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  even  though  they  were  expensive. 

Suppose  the  trolley  system  was  so  badly  managed  that  523 
human  lives  were  crushed  out  annually  and  some  4,704  other  per- 
sons were  more  or  less  seriously  injured,  do  you  suppose  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  would  tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs,  or  would 
grudge  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  stop  such  carnj^ge? 
Surely  not!  Yet  they  are  submitting  to  just  such  an  amount  of 
loss;  only  that  it  comes  in  a  way  less  shocking.  There  is  no  com- 
munity but  can  well  afford  to  introduce  a  filtration  system,  however 
costly,  rather  than  longer  incur  the  risk  of  typhoid  fever  that  must 
inevitably  result  without  improvement. 

Certain  suits  are  now  pending  in  the  West  to  recover  for  loss  of 
life  by  typhoid  fever  contracted  by  impure  water,  where  it  is  shown 
that  the  public  water  is  seriously  polluted  by  sewage,  and  therefore 
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an  active  source  of  disease.  Fancy  what  would  ensue  if  these  cases 
were  decided  favorably!  Cheap  water  may  be  at  times  a  poor  in- 
vestment; and  such  would  be  the  decision  of  the  Water  Commis- 
sioners of  various  communities  in  the  event  of  damage  awards  for 
typhoid  fever  deaths. 

Water  coming  from  a  great  altitude,  giving  it  great  head  or  pres- 
sure, has  been  sprayed  from  the  feed  pipe  into  the  reservoir  so  as  to 
thoroughly  oxygenate  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  CONTAMINATED  WATER. 

The  River  Tees,  seventy  miles  long,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, runs  through  towns  with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  contamina- 
tion. There  are  hundreds  of  outhouses  discharging  into  the  river 
underneath,  and  during  dry  weather  there  is  quite  an  accumulation 
of  it  running  down  through  a  number  of  towns.  About  280,000 
people  drink  that  water  at  the  different  stations  all  the  way  down, 
while  about  the  same  population  do  not,  being  situated  (though  in 
the  same  sanitary  district)  so  as  to  take  their  water  supply  from 
other  sources — making  a  pretty  good  chance  for  comparison.  The 
Tees  is  subject  to  sudden  floods,  and  during  a  flood,  preceded  by  a 
heavy  rain,  that  material  is  all  washed  down  stream  and  goes  into 
the  intakes  below.  Every  heavy  rain  produces  typhoid  fever — ^a 
marked  increase  in  the  rate — among  the  Tees  water  drinkers,  while 
their  fellow-townpeople,  drinking  from  other  supplies,  have  no  ty- 
phoid fever  increase  amounting  to  anything. 

You  say:  "How  did  our  forefathers  get  along  without  these  sani- 
tary arrangements?"  A  chart  of  the  death  rate  of  London  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'^  to  date  shows,  among 
other  things,  that  from  1660  to  1679  the  death  rate  was  80;  in  1888 
it  was  18. 

There  is  an  intake  for  the  Schenectady  water  supply  from  the 
Upper  Hudson,  above  the  junction  with  the  Mohawk;  West  Troy 
takes  Mohawk  water;  Lansingburg  takes  its  supply  from  the  hills; 
Troy  takes  Hudson  water  above  the  Mohawk;  Albany,  right  on  a 
hill,  cuts  a  hole  in  its  wharf  and  gets  not  only  up-stream  sewage, 
but  its  own.  Typhoid  fever  broke  out  and  started  dowrt  the  Mo- 
hawk. Every  town  that  took  Mohawk  water  or  Hudson  River 
water  after  the  Mohawk  joined  it  had  typhoid;  but  every  town 
which  took  Hudson  River  water  above  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk 
or  got  its  water  from  other,  entirely  different  sources,  had  no  ty- 
phoid. 
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London  filters  every  drop  of  water  it  uses,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  that  comes  from  wells.  Its  sand  filters  are  under- 
drained  by  tiling.  The  water  goes  through  coarse  stone,  then 
through  gravel,  then  coarse  sand,  with  a  deep  layer  of  fine  sand. 
The  sand,  roughly  speaking,  is  about  the  size  of  mortar  sand.  The 
water  comes  through  and  leaves  its  deposit  on  the  upper  layer,  the 
sediment  being  removed  with  short  shovels.  After  the  amount  of 
accumulated  material  has  become  so  great  that  the  water  will  no 
longer  go  through  at  the  proper  rate  of  speed,  they  put  a  gang  of 
men  on  it  and  lift  that  dirt  with  short  shovels.  The  first  can  almost 
be  rolled  up  like  a  blanket.  Its  texture  is  firm;  it  is  bound  together 
by  a  gelatinous  material  deposited  there  by  the  bacterial  agency. 
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The  work  of  Pasteur  threw  light  upon  the  origin  of  these  poisons. 
As  the  ferment  causes  the  alteration  in  the  grape  juice,  so  does  a 
microscopic  form  of  life  bring  about  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  also  these  conditions  in 
the  living  body  w^hich  we  call  disease. 

Many  of  these  microscopic  forms  of  single-celled  plants,  the 
bacteria,  have  their  natural  habitat  upon  dead  organic  matter;  but 
they  may  flourish  in  the  living  body,  and  are  almost  unlimited  in 
variety,  appearance  and  behavior.  It  is  possible  also  to  cultivate 
them  upon  specially  prepared  solutions  after  their  individual  pecul- 
iarities have  been  studied.  Some  thrive  best  in  light,  others  in 
darkness;  some  like  a  goodly  supply  of  oxygen,  others  prefer  nitro- 
gen ;  some  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  whil  others 

i  readily  accustom  themselves  to  vicissitudes. 

These  different  bacteria,  further,  are  somewhat  eccentric  within 

as  well  as  without  the  animal  body.  Some,  as  the  diphtheria 
germs,  find  their  most  comfortable  habitat  upon  certain  mucous 
membranes,  others  in  the  lungs,  some  in  the  digestive  tract,  still 
others  in  the  blood,  while  others  again  confine  themselves  to  cer- 
tain external  cells  and  membranes.  In  their  Artificial  cultivation 
I  this  is  equally  true.     While  nearly  all  thriye  upon  a  beef  broth, 

some  prefer  the  beef  broth  with  an  excess  of  acid,  others  with  an 
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excess  of  alkali.  Some  demand  the  addition  of  sugar  or  glycerine, 
others  the  addition  of  sugar  together  with  acid,  while  some  are 
satisfied  with  a  diet  of  phosphates,  salt  and  water. 

It  remained  for  Salmon  and  his  assistants  in  this  city  to  demons- 
trate, in  1882,  that  the  poisons  of  germs  could  be  used  by  men  and 
animals  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  these  same 
bacteria.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  introducing  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  animal  a  small  quantity  of  the  poison  of  the  germ, 
so  that  when  the  germ  itself  was  injected  the  poison  which  it  pro- 
duced was  without  eflfect.  What  had  been  found  true  for  one  dis- 
ease of  animals  proved  also  to  be  true  for  many  others,  and  chem- 
ical vaccination  was  tried  for  diphtheria,  tetanus,  anthrax,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
eases. But  this  discovery  led  to  another  important  and  far-reach- 
ing. Fodor  showed  that  the  blood  serum  of  animals  made  im- 
mune to  a  particular  disease  by  injecting  the  animal  with  the  poison 
which  the  germ  formed  had  the  eflfect  of  destroying  the  germ  of  the 
disease.  This  excited  renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the  blood, 
and  within  a  few  years  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  many, 
some  in  this  city  in  the  laboratories  before  mentioned,  that  this  se- 
rum from  previously  immunized  animals  not  only  had  the  property 
of  conferring  immunity  upon  other  animals,  but  also  of  checking 
the  disease  after  it  had  once  begun.  How  thoroughly  this  fact 
was  demonstrated,  first  by  Behring  and  subsequently  by  Roux 
and  others,  in  connection  with  diphtheria  and  tetanus,  has  been 
dwelt  upon  often,  and  we  know  of  the  many  thousands  of  lives 
that  have  been  saved  by  the  antitoxin  serums. 

To  prepare  these  the  solution  of  the  toxins  which  we  have  be- 
fore described  are  injected  into  diflferent  animals,  preferably  horses, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  to  twelve  weeks  the  blood  of  these  animals  is 
found  to  yield  a  serum  containing  substances  possessing  both  im- 
munizing and  curative  properties  which  we  call  antitoxins.  The 
active  principle  of  this  serum  present  is  comparatively  small  in 
quantity,  but  its  influence  is  enormous.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  substance  which  directly  chemically  neutralizes  the  poison,  but 
counteracts  its  effects  within  the  animal  in  some  unknown  way. 

It  is  not  only  for  protection  against  the  two  diseases,  tetanus  and 
diphtheria,  that  antitoxic  serums  can  be  prepared.  Recent  inves- 
tigations have  proved  that  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  anthrax,  the 
plague,  etc.,  are  amenable  to  similar  treatment,  and  in  the  same 
department  in  this  city  that  chemical  vaccination  received  its  first 
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impetus,  but  by  other  workers,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
two  diseases  that  cause  such  losses  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
may  be  controlled  by  antitoxic  serum  treatment.  Investigators  in 
this  same  laboratory  have  shown  also  that  a  substance  antitoxic  to 
tuberculosis  can  be  produced  in  the  serum  of  animals,  when  they 
are  properly  treated,  which  has  undoubted  and  pronounced  effect 
in  checking  experimental  tuberculosis  in  small  animals.  When  we 
inquire,  however,  the  character  of  these  antitoxins  we  are  almost  as 
yet  more  in  the  dark  than  in  our  efforts  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
of  the  poison  germs.  However,  it  has  been  possible  to  separate 
in  a  fairly  pure  form  the  antitoxic  principle  from  diphtheria  serum, 
a  minute  amount  of  which  will  confer  immunitv,  and  the  antitoxic 
principle  of  swine  plague,  .002  g.  of  which  has  been  found  to  cure 
animals  weighing  one  pound,  and  even  a  solid  antitoxic-like  sub- 
stance for  tuberculosis  has  been  obtained  in  an  impure  form.  All 
these  solid  antitoxic  principles  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in 
their  chemical  tests  and  methods  of  separation,  showing  albuminoid 
reaction,  but  in  their  curative  properties  they  are  totally  independ- 
ent the  one  of  the  other.  The  difficulty  of  separating  these  anti- 
toxins completely  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  has  made 
it  impossible  as  yet  to  obtain  positive  information  as  to  their  true 
chemical  character.  As  to  their  action:  One  theory  is  that  they 
directly  neutralize  the  poison  which  the  germ  produced,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  substantiated  by  experiment. 

The  diphtheria  antitoxic  ^erum  does  not  cure  tetanus,  the  swine 
plague  serum  does  not  cure  the  cholera.  In  the  case  of  the  venom 
of  serpents  it  has  been  found,  too,  that  repeated  injections  will  make 
the  serum  of  an  animal  antitoxic  and  curative  against  other  ven- 
oms. The  antitoxic  serum,  too,  produced  by  the  cobra  venom  will 
protect  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  poisons  of  ven- 
omous snakes,  and  that  immunity  to  one  also  gives  protection 
from  the  other.  It  seems  very  probable  also  that  the  poisons  of 
gerf«s^«belanging  to-different  germs  will  be  closely  allied,  and  that 
an  antitoxin  for  one  will  also  be  an  antitoxin  for  the  other.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  products  of  the  coli  communis 
will  protect  animals  from  the  typhoid  germ,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  The  same  will  probably  be  found  true  with  many  other 
diseases  where  the  germs  are  related. 

When  milk  and  cream  are  first  collected  they  are  almost  free 
from  germs,  but  exposed  to  the  air  they  soon  become  filled  with 
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those  forms  of  life  which  are  perfectly  harmless.  If  placed  under 
suitable  conditions  with  regard  to  temperature,  they  will  multiply 
very  readily  and  the  milk  becomes  sour,  due  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  produced  from  the  sugar  in  the  milk  by  one  or  more  of 
these  germs.  If  the  germs  present  happen  to  be  those  giving  an 
ether  and  ester  which  have  a  pleasant  flavor  and  aroma,  good 
butter  results ;  but  if  they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  disagreeable 
thio-ethers  and  esters  or  some  amines  the  butter  is  poor  and  bad. 

Now,  by  isolating  different  germs  found  in  the  milk,  and  culti- 
vating them  separately  so  as  to  discover  their  own  peculiar  product, 
it  is  possible  to  always  make  butter  of  the  same  sort  and  flavor  by 
first  destroying  the  other  germs  present  by  Pasteurization  and  then 
inoculating  the  cream  with  the  particular  germ  desired.  A  num- 
ber of  germs  have  been  isolated  from  milk  w^hich  will  produce  good 
butter,  and  any  one  of  them  is  perhaps  as  good  as  the  other,  the 
ethereal  product  being  slightly  different  and  more  palatable  to  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Of  course,  a  great  many  germs  have  been  found 
which  produced  disagreeable  compounds,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell  from  their  appearance  simply  which  is  a  desirable  plant,  but 
it  is  easy  to  cultivate  them  in  milk  and  note  the  results,  and  select 
the  desirable  plant  cell. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  use  of  these  germs  has  been 
patented,  so  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  see  branded  upon  par- 
ticularly fine  butters  and  cheese,  "patented  in  1893,  amended  1896, 
reissued  1908,"  etc.  May  we  expect  soon  a  patented  process  for 
breathing,  eating  and  sleeping? 

Recently  it  has  been  found,  too,  that  malt,  if  inoculated  with  a 
particular  germ  from  the  skin  of  the  grape,  will  be  converted  into 
wine,  and  it  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibilities  that 
in  the  future  American  beer,  after  a  voyage  to  France,  may  return 
as  champagne. 

The  flavor  of  many  luscious  fruits  and  foods  is  due  to  the  prod- 
ucts, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  one  or  more  of  these  useful 
plant  cells.  But  it  is  not  only  in  simple  industrial  processes  that 
the  products  of  germs  are  important.  Man's  very  existence,  while 
menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  a  few  germs,  is  on  the  other  dependent 
upon  their  activity.  The  germs  which  in  the  soil  produce  nitrous 
and  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  and  aid  their  assimilation  by  the  plants 
which  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  phosphates  and  bring  the 
phosphorus,  a  so  necessary  constituent  for  the  life  of  plants  and 
animals,  into  an  assimilable  form,  and  aid  in  the  destruction  of  dead 
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vegetable  matter,  play  an  important  but  little  appreciated  part  in 
the  continuance  of  the  life  and  well-being  of  man,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  role  these  similar  germs  play  in  the  formation  of  poison- 
ous alkaloids  has  not  been  thoroughly  learned.  When  we  find, 
too,  a  germ  (as  has  been  noted  recently)  that  can  convert  starch 
into  cellulose,  we  are  almost  led  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  cotton  in  a  flask  if  the  particular  germs  were  sup- 
plied with  nutritious  food  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbon  dioxide, 
oxygen  and  water. 

We  might  spend  months  in  speaking  of  the  many  other  ways 
in  which  theproducts  of  the  dreaded  bacteria  are  useful  to  mankind, 
and  note  those  which  yield  exceedingly  brilliant  dyes,  some  of 
which  may  be  made  practically  useful.  But  these  and  many 
other  germs  are  only  waiting  man's  bidding  to  become  valuable 
subjects  and  to  show  that,  as  has  been  instanced  in  the  history  of 
nations,  conquered  people  often  make  the  best  and  wisest  citizens. 


THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE  GERM. 


E.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Chief  Bacteriologist,  Department  of 
Health,  Brooklyn,  reports  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  March  lo,  1897. 
Hon.  Z.  Taylor  Emery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
the  influence  of  certain  physical  agents  on  the  viability  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  the  bubonic  plague  (bacillus  pestis  bubonicas).  In  1892, 
while  associated  with  Gen.  Sternberg,  I  assisted  in  a  series  of  ex- 
periments calculated  to  show  the  effects  of  sunlight,  desiccation, 
moist  and  dry  heat  on  the  spirillum  of  cholera,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining how  far  these  agents  could  be  relied  upon  to  limit  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  spirillum  of  infected  clothing,  merchandise  and  nails  com- 
ing from  infected  ports.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  having  to  deal 
with  the  bubonic  plague,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  of  value  to 
repeat  these  experiments  with  the  organism  of  that  disease.  Some 
work  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Kitasato  and  Yer- 
sin,  but  it  was  done  under  adverse  circumstances  and  the  results  ob- 
tained were  not  final.  Kitasato  found  that  cover  glass  preparations 
of  the  contents  of  a  bubo  exposed  to  the  air  of  a  room  at  28  to  30  de- 
grees C.  showed  no  growth  after  four  days.  Other  cover  glass 
preparations  exposed  directly  to  the  sun's  rays  showed  no  growth 
after  three  or  four  hours.     He  found  that  beef-tea  cultures  heated 
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for  thirty  minutes  in  a  water  bath  up  to  80  C.  were  destroyed.  At 
100  C.  in  the  vapor  apparatus  they  were  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  experiments  were  made  only  with  thin 
films,  and  in  the  first  or  desiccation  experiment,  no  effort  was  made 
to  exclude  the  sunlight,  and  in  the  second  or  sunlight  experiment, 
the  film  must  undergo  desiccation  at  the  same  time.  The  culture 
with  which  the  following  experiments  were  made  was  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  United 
States  Navy,  who  obtained  it  from  Yersin  in  China,  and  brought  it 
directly  to  the  United  States,  renewing  it  at  once  at  San  Francisco. 
Upon  obtaining  the  culture,  I  transferred  it  to  suitable- media,  and 
proceeded  to  test  its  virulence  oh  susceptible  animals,  such  as 
guinea  pigs,  mice  and  rabbits;  the  results  showed  that  it  was  still 
very  virulent. 

THE   THERMAL   DEATH    POINT. 

The  method  used  was  that  of  Sternberg.  A  series  of  five  cc 
culture  in  beef-tea  were  made  in  tubes  of  a  uniform  shape  and. 
size,  and  these  were  allowed  to  incubate  for  twenty-four  hours. 
They  were  then  exposed  for  ten  minutes  (a  previously  ascertained 
time  being  allowed  to  bring  the  temperature  of  the  culture  up  to 
that  of  the  bath),  in  a  water  bath  at  the  following  temperatures: 
One  at  50,  one  at  52,  one  at  54,  one  at  56,  one  at  58,  and  one  at  60 
degrees  C.  From  each  one,  after  cooling  down  in  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  transfers  were  made  into  fresh  beef  tea,  and  these 
transfers  placed  in  the  incubator.  After  twenty-four  hours'  incuba- 
tion it  was  seen  that  the  ones  exposed  at  50,  52,  54,  56  and  58 
showed  a  good  growth.     The  one  at  60  did  not  grow. 

Another  series  was  started  at  points  between  58  and  60,  with  the 
result  that  the  ones  at  58,  58^,  59  and  59^  showed  a  growth,  while 
the  one  at  60  did  not  grow.  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  thermal 
death-point  at  60  C.  (140  F.)  for  ten  minutes'  exposure  (moist  heat). 

HOT  AIR  DEATH  POINT. 

It  was  decided  to  use  infected  articles  of  different  absorbing 
properties,  and,  consequently,  different  degrees  of  desiccation, 
so  as  to  approach  the  natural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Cover  glasses,  pieces  of  filter  paper  and  small  pieces  of  yirool  blanket 
were  chosen  for  these  reasons,  and  also  because  the  same  articles 
were  used  in  the  cholera  experiments  in  1892.  These  articles  were 
placed  in  Patri  dishes  and  sterilized  at  150  C.  for  one  hour.  They 
were  then  infected,  each  piece  with  a  drop  of  twenty-four  hour 
bouillon  culture.     They  were  then  left  in  a  dark  closet  over  night 
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to  dry,  and  the  next  day  placed  in  an  oven  kept  at  40  C,  corre- 
sponding to  the  thermal  death-point  moist  heat.  Every  hour  a 
piece  of  glass,  paper  and  blanket  was  removed  and  transferred  to 
fresh  media,  and  placed  in  an  incubator  at  27  C.  The  following 
results  were  obtained: 

At  the  End  of  One  Hour — ^Paper,  lived;  glass,  died;  blanket, 
lived. 

At  the  End  of  Two  Hours — Paper,  lived;  glass,  died;  blanket, 
lived. 

At  the  End  of  Three  Hours — Paper,  lived ;  glass,  died ;  blanket, 
lived. 

At  the  End  of  Four  Hours — Paper,  died;  glass,  died;  blanket, 
lived. 

At  the  End  of  Five  Hours — Paper,  died;  glass,  died;  blanket, 
lived. 

At  the  End  of  Six  Hours — Paper,  died;  glass,  died;  blanket, 
lived. 

If  w'ill  be  seen  that  .the  bacillus  died  out  before  the  end  of  the  first 
hour  on  the  glass,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  on  the  paper,  and 
was  living  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  on  the  blanket. 

SUNLIGHT. 

The  weather  has  not  been  favorable  for  experiments  with  sun- 
light, and  no  day  has  occurred  on  which  the  sun  has  shown  for  long 
periods  at  a  time,  the  largest  continuous  exposure  obtainable  being 
seven  hours. 

Twenty-four-hour  cultures  in  bouillon  and  fresh  cultures  on 
slanting  agar  tubes  were  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  fluid  cultures  and  the  moist  media  were  used  to  eliminate  the 
question  of  desiccation  in  these  experiments.  Transfers  were  made 
at  regular  intervals,  as  long  as  the  sunlight  lasted.  Up  to  seven 
hours  all  the  cultures  grew. 

DESICCATION. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  ascertain  how  long  the 
bacillus  would  survive  on  the  glass,  paper  and  blanket  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  (210)  in  a  dark  closet  excluded  from  the  action 
of  the  sunlight.  A  series  of  test  tubes  were  taken  and  their  closed 
ends  broken  open.  Pieces  of  cover  glass,  filter  paper  and  blanket 
were  then  placed  in  the  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  were  plugged  with 
cotton  and  then  carefully  sterilized.  The  object  of  this  was  to  se- 
cure a  normal  circulation  of  air.  The  pieces  of  paper,  glass  and 
blanket  were  then  infected,  each  with  a  drop  of  twenty-four-hour 
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old  culture  and  the  tubes  placed  in  a  dark  closet.  At  intervals  of 
seven  days  these  infected  pieces  have  been  removed  and  placed  in 
fresh  media.  On  all  these  material  the  bacillus  has  survived  up  to 
the  date  of  this  report,  forty-two  days. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  thermal  death-point  of  this  organism  is  one  or  two  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  the  majority  of  pathogenic  bacteria  of  the 
non-aperulating  variety. 

2.  DiflFering  widely  from  cholera,  sunlight  and  desiccation  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  limit  the  viability  of  this  bacillus  under  com- 
mercial circumstances. 

3.  Rags,  mails,  ballast  and  general  merchandise  coming  from 
infected  ports  should  be  subjected  at  either  the  port  of  departure  or 
the  port  of  entry  to  a  thorough  system  of  disinfection. 

EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  CHEMICAL  DISINFECTANTS. 

Experiments   have  been   made   in  this   laboratory   only  with 

carbolic  acid.     It  has  been  found  that  an  exposure  for  two  hours 

to  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  suffices  to  destroy  the  life 

of  the  bacillus.     This  observation  has  subsequently  been  confirmed 

by  Kinyoun.     I  quote  from  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Wyman  some 

experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 

on  cultures  furnished  by  this  laboratory,  on  the  value  of  different 

disinfectants  in  destroying  this  bacillus : 

Fornaldehyd. 

5  min.                 10  min.  15  min. 

I  to  1000 No  growth.  No  growth.  No  growth. 

I  to  2000 Growth.  Growth.  No  growth. 


"INDISCRIMINATE"   SLAUGHTER   OF   CATTLE   FOR 

TUBERCULOSIS.* 


BY    PROF.    JAMES    LAW, 

Head  of  the  Ag:ricultural  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


This  communication  was  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  previous  session  of  the  club  and  referred  to  Prof.  Law  for 
an  expression  of  his  opinion.    The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  club  the  disease  known  as 
tuberculosis  is  not  of  such  general  prevalence  as  to  warrant  the 

*  CommnnicatioD  read  at  the  meettng  of  the  Central  New  York  Farmers'  Cinb,  All>an j»  Janu  • 
ary  22, 1897. 
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indiscriminate  slaughter  of  cattle  that  has  occurred,  or  any  appro- 
priation of  public  money  to  continue  the  work  of  the  commission. 
It  was  believed  by  the  club  that  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
Prof.  Law  on  the  question  of  tuberculosis  would  be  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  all  users  of  dairy  products.  The 
response  of  Prof.  Law  is  given  in  full,  as  follows: 

Tuberculosis  Commission,  > 

State  of  New  York,  I" 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1897.  J 
J.  H.  Marvin  : 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  I  think  that 
a  tuberculosis  commission  which  has  no  means,  except  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  two  commissioners  and  which  therefore  can  do 
no  useful  work,  is  essentially  misleading,  as  conveying  to  the  gen- 
eral public  the  impression  that  tuberculosis  is  being  cared  for, 
when  in  reality  it  is  being  neglected. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  resolution  passed  by 
your  club,  January  9,  the  implied  charge  of  "indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter." It  is  true  that  such  a  thing  as  "indiscriminate  slaughter" 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  only  by  careful  dis- 
crimination in  every  part  of  the  sanitary  work  that  any  lasting 
good  can  be  secured.  But  on  sober  second  thought  (I  think)  the 
club  would  see  that  this  charge  is  altogether  too  sweeping.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  named  on  a  special  commission,  and  attended  its 
meetings,  and  saw  what  was  being  done.  The  means  available 
for  that  commiss-on  were  t^o  small  to  allow  of  any  systematic 
work  looking  to  the  immediate  suppression  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
anirnals  of  the  State — it  was  indeed  never  intended  to  compass 
this  end — and  the  State  money  reserved  for  the  testing  of  herbs  in 
the  different  counties  throughout  the  State,  so  as  to  ascertain 
something  as  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  infection.  These 
herds  were  examined  only  when  the  owners  requested  the  exam- 
ination. The  "slaughter"  in  all  such  cases  was  on  the  request  of 
the  owners,  and  was  not  compulsory,  much  less  indiscriminating. 
The  only  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  herds  sup- 
plying Schenectady  with  milk.  There  the  local  health  board  re- 
quested our  co-operation  in  purifying  the  milk  supply  of  the  city. 
Whatever  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  this  case  was  exercised 
by  the  city  health  board.  Our  commission  only  furnished  in- 
spectors, appraisers  and  indemnities  at  State  expense,  but  exer- 
cised no  authority  nor  compulsion. 
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Had  any  systematic  attempt  been  made  to  suppress  the  disease, 
uniformity  of  action  and  a  progressive  advance  would  have  been 
necessary,  and  any  one  obstructing  the  work  would  have  had  to 
be  subjected  to  compulsion,  just  as  in  certain  States  the  farmer  is 
compelled  to  eradicate  his  Canada  thistles,  but  during  my  connec- 
tion with  the  commission  it  never  attempted  to  accomplish  this 
systematic  work,  not  having  been  furnished  with  the  means,  and 
it  never  had  any  occasion  to  exercise  compulsion  on  the  owner 
of  stock.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  compel  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  until  we  had  the  means  of  holding  pure  the  territory 
which  we  had  purged  of  the  infection.  I  also  undertook,  on  behalf 
of  the  commission,  during  that  year  of  service,  an  investigaiion 
into  the  action  of  tuberculosis  on  non-tuberculosis  cows,  giving 
my  services  in  this,  as  in  the  general  work  of  the  board,  without 
any  personal  remuneration. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  any  one  who  has  given  faithful,  hearty 
and  gratuitous  services,  to  find  afterwards  that  he  is  charged  by 
implication  with  having  contributed  to  such  an  act  as  "indiscrim- 
inate slaughter."  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  your  club  could 
have  seen  the  full  bearing  of  its  charge. 

The  expression  of  the  opposition  of  the  club  to  "any  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  money  to  continue  the  work  of  a  special 
commission*'  will,  I  fear,  be  quite  generally  construed  to  mean 
opposition  to  any  government  action  for  the  suppression  of  tuber- 
culosis. I  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, yet  this  will  probably  be  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  It  may  be  that  the  club  has  not  had  its  attention 
drawn  to  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation,  and  therefore  I  may 
be  excused  for  presenting  one  or  two  considerations. 

At  present  no  one  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in  purchasing  fresh 
stock,  and  the  danger  is  often  even  greater  in  the  case  of  the  animal 
with  a  valuable  pedigree  than  with  common  stock.  The  valuable 
bull,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  has  the  best  opportunity 
to  spread  any  infection  he  may  carry,  and  if  the  seller  has  any  indi- 
cation of  failing  health,  or  any  absence  of  thrift,  he  becomes  espe- 
cially anxious  to  dispose  of  that  animal.  The  animal  bought  to 
improve  the  herd  may  well,  therefore,  be  the  one  that  is  to  be  most 
strongly  suspected. 

A  still  more  serious  condition  besets  our  importations  by  way  of 
Buffalo.  The  laws  of  several  of  the  New  England  States  permit 
the  importation  of  animals  only  after  they  have  successfully  stood 
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the  tuberculin  test.  Cattle  brought  from  West  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  etc.,  are  accordingly  stopped  at  Buffalo  and  there 
tested.  Those  that  give  no  indication  of  tuberculosis  are  for- 
warded under  the  certificate  of  soundness  to  New  England,  while 
the  tuberculous  ones  that  have  failed  to  stand  the  test  are  sold  to 
go  into  our  New  York  State  herds.  The  system  is  equivalent  to 
making  New  York  the  dumping  ground  for  the  tuberculosis  of 
the  West.  No  surer  method  could  be  devised  for  increasing  the 
tuberculosis  in  our  State  herds.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has 
been  done  by  our  tuberculosis  commission  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
evil. 

From  the  New  England  side  our  State  has  also  suffered  largely. 
Owners  of  thoroughbred  and  other  cattle  in  New  England,  rather 
than  have  their  suspected  animals  condemned  by  the  State  officials, 
have  sold  them  to  unsuspecting  New  Yorkers,  and  thus  our  State 
fias  beer,  placed  between  two  fires — one  assailing  it  on  the  west  and 
the  other  on  the  east. 

Now,  as  to  your  inquiry  as  to  our  readiness  to  investigate  cases 
of  tuberculosis  when  invited  to  do  so:  We  are  anxious  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  stock-owners  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  any  specimens  of  suspected  tuberculosis,  sent 
to  us  wrapped  in  salt,  or  suspended  in  spirits,  shall  have  our  prompt 
attention  and  w^ill  be  reported  on.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
specimens  of  other  diseases  suspected  to  be  contagious.  We  have 
already  started  w^ork  on  our  laboratories  on  tuberculosis,  glanders, 
swine  plague,  contagious  abortion  of  cows  and  contagious  pneu- 
monia of  the  horse.  We  have  visited  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
obtain  the  material  for  such  work.  The  work  itself  can  be  con- 
tinued in  the  laboratory  without  in  any  way  neglecting  our  duties 
as  teachers,  which  demand  daily  and  constant  application  in  class 
room,  laboratory  and  clinic. 

If  the  State  should  see  fit  to  charge  us  with  the  supervision  of 
the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  it  would  certainly  be  entitled  to 
expect  better,  because  more  scientific,  service  than  if  this  duty 
were  placed,  as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had 
little  or  no  training  in  the  pathology  of  the  lower  animals;  but  it 
would  be  desirable  to  add  to  our  staff  so  as  to  enable  us  to  do  the 
best  work  in  both  fields.  The  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  work  in 
the  State,  among  the  herds,  and  the  supplementary  work  here 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  State  college,  would  contribute  to  make 
the  work  fuller  and  better,  both  among  the  herds  and  in  the  class 
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rooms,  and  make  both  college  and  sanitary  work  increasingly 
valuable. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  should  prefer  to  have  the  field 
work  directed  from  outside  the  college,  yet  the  outside  directorate 
should  be  indissolubly  linked  to  the  college  laboratory,  so  that  the 
two  fields  of  work  shall  be  mutually  helpful,  and  that  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  may  be  reaped  by  the  State.  Our  laboratories 
are  already  provided  by  the  State,  so  that  that  part  of  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  here  at  little  or  no  expense  and  to  far  better  pur- 
pose than  elsewhere. 

Even  if  we  could  spare  time  to  answer  every  call  throughout 
the  State,  under  present  arrangements,  we  would  come  without 
any  authority  to  act  for  the  State,  and  apart  from  private  action, 
no  step  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  even  the  most 
subtle  or  dangerous  contagion,  until  the  properly  authorized  offi- 
cial could  be  sent  from  Albany.  In  other  words,  every  step 
would  have  to  be  taken  twice  and  at  double  expense. 

In  the  case  of  important  and  extraordinary  outbreaks,  we  would 
not  let  this  consideration  stand  in  the  way;  and  when  the  acting 
government  official  calls  upon  us  we  shall  do  our  best  to  respond 
and  co-operate  promptly,  yet  it  does  not  seem  best  in  ordinary 
cases  to  spend  the  government  money  entrusted  to  us  to  do  a  work 
that  must  all  be  done  over  again  before  it  can  have  any  legal  recog- 
nition. 

We  shall  always  be  thankful  to  parties  who  may  inform  us  of  ex- 
traordinary cases  or  of  dangerous  outbreaks,  and  (wherever  it  can 
be  done  to  advantage)  to  co-operate  in  sanitary  work.  I  may  add 
that  if  your  club  should  at  any  time  desire  a  talk  on  one  of  these 
subjects,  one  of  us  will  take  pleasure  in  meeting  with  you  for  that 
purpose.  Very  respectfully,  James  Law. 

The  letter  was  the  subject  of  a  general  discussion,  in  which 
those  who  participated  evidenced  a  desire  to  understand  the  mat- 
ter more  fully,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  their  patrons; 
as  one  of  the  speakers  said :  'Tuberculosis  in  the  human  family  i.? 
said  by  some  to  exist  only  through  infection  from  the  bovine  fam- 
ily, therefore  the  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  users  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products." 


MILK  POLLUTION. 


Dr.  Huff,  Inspector  of  Animals  and  Dairies  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board,  April  i,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Inspection  of  Animals  and 
Dairies,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Consumers  of  milk  have  often  asked  me  what  was  the  cause  of 
a  peculiar  odor,  characteristic  of  new  milk  that  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  being  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  milk?    My  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  "animal 
odor"  is  caused  by  imperfect  circulation  in  the  skin  of  the  animal 
and  by  particles  of  dung  falling  into  the  pail  of  milk.     Cattle  are 
milked  in  stables  reeking  with  filth,  and  with  swarms  of  flies  con- 
gregated upon  the  strainer  that  is  placed  upon  the  can,  and  the 
milk  is  filtered  over  the  carcasses  of  drowned  flies  that  may  have 
just  been  feeding  upon  the  sputa  of  a  consumptive  or  regaling 
themselves  upon  other  putrid  or  offensive  matter,  and  their  excre- 
ment is  washed  into  the  can  of  milk  to  be  sold  to  the  public.     The 
udder  is  frequently  washed  by  dipping  the  hand  into  the  milk  that 
is  in  the  pail,  or  by  milking  into  the  hand  and  then  washing  the  teat 
with  the  milk.     Very  seldom  will  one  see  the  udder  washed  with 
clean  water  or  wiped  with  a  clean  cloth.     And  it  is  said  that  in 
cases  after  the  cow  had  put  her  foot  into  the  pail  half  full  of  milk, 
the  milk  went  in  with  the  rest  and  the  consumer  was  none  the 
wiser.     A  very  small  percentage  of  dairy  farms  are  supplied  with 
water  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  quantity.     As  a  healthy  cow 
will  consume  from  60  to  100  pounds  of  water  per  diem,  the  influ- 
ence that  a  supply  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality  would  have 
upon  the  milk  is  obvious.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
drainage  from  the  stable  passing  into  the  stream  from  which  the 
cows  drink.     Cows  confined  to  the  stable  require  a  space  of  800 
square  feet  each  to  obtain  sufficient  oxygen  to  aerate  the  blood 
properly,  but  we  usually  see  cattle  huddled  together  in  as  close  a 
space  as  possible,  generally  allowing  each  cow  about  275  to  300 
square  feet,  where  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  and  rebreathe  the 
contaminated  atmosphere  because  the  dairyman  informs  us  he  can 
get  more  milk  from  them  if  they  are  kept  close  together.      The 
majority  of  stables  are  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  are  roughly 
finished  inside  and  out,  furnishing  nooks  and  crannies  for  dirt  to 
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locate  and  to  propagate  disease.  The  floor  frequently  consists  of 
twelve-inch  planks,  laid  side  by  side,  just  where  the  hind  feet  of  the 
cows  are  placed  and  the  milker  stands  when  milking,  and  a  trench 
about  a  foot  wide  behind  the  cows  for  the  excrement  to  fall  into. 
There  is  not  one  stable  in  a  hundred  that  has  any  way  of  flushing, 
and  no  greater  percentage  has  any  system  of  drainage.  There 
are  stables  that  have  stood  for  years  upon  the  same  ground  and 
have  contained  hundreds  of  cows,  and  all  the  liquid  manure  made 
in  them  has  been  allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground  and  there  remain. 
There  has  been  so  much  said  about  milk  containing  germs  of 
disease  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessarv  to  mention  the  fact,  but 
we  are  so  forcibly  reminded  that  dirt  and  filth  are  the  abiding  places 
of  disease  and  that  cleanliness  is  the  surest  guide  to  health,  that 
your  attention  is  again  called  to  it  and  you  are  again  warned  of  the 
danger  that  exists.  The  dairyman  is  a  citizen  and  entitled  to  all 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  in  making  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  stables  and  methods  of  handling  the  product,  we  should  re- 
member that  we  are  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  assistance  or  to 
work  a  cruel  hardship.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  changes 
in  a  kindly  manner,  but  with  all  the  firmness  that  a  public  servant 
should  have.  No  honest  dairyman  should  or  would  object  to  a 
strict  observance  of  sanitary  measures,  but  the  dishonest  dairN^nan 
must  be  controlled. 


A  Machine  to  Magniiy  Odors. — A  machine  which  will  mag- 
nify odors,  just  as  the  microphone  does  sound,  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  a  Einghamton,  X.  Y.,  genius.  The  story  is  rather 
Munchausenish ;  but  if  it  be  true,  the  invertor  has  evidently  made  a 
mistake.  What  the  general  public  wants  is  a  machine  that  will 
seize  an  able-bodied  smell,  like  that  of  Limberger  cheese  or  Brook- 
lyn water,  and  instantly  reduce  it  to  zero.  Perhaps  the  Bingham- 
ton  man's  device  will  do  this  already  if  it  be  run  backward.  Why 
not  try  the  experiment? 

Jam  It. — At  Frank's  house  they  had  quince  jam  for  supper,  but 
Frankie  had  been  ill,  so  his  mother  said  to  him:  "Frank,  you  can- 
not have  any  jam.  It  will  make  you  sick,  and  then  you  might  die." 
Frank  took  this  like  a  little  man  until  he  saw  his  mother  help  her- 
self to  jam  the  second  time.  Then  he  pushed  his  plate  slowly  to- 
ward the  forbidden  dish  and  said  with  deliberation:  "Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  die,  I  might  as  well  die  too.     Gimme  some!" 


BORIC  ACID  AS  A  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 


At  a  recent  meetinp^  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Wenzell,  the  City  Chemist,  reported  having  analyzed  twen- 
ty-three samples  of  tomato  catsup.  Twenty-one  of  these  were 
found  to  contain  salicylic  acid,  and  two  boracic  (or  boric)  acid. 
The  law  forbids  the  use  of  any  other  than  food  substances  in  such 
preparations  for  the  table — hence  the  presence  of  these  articles, 
though  added  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  and  not  adulteration, 
was  unlawful. 

The  value  of  the  crusade  against  food  adulteration  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Its  success,  however,  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  intelligent  discrimination  made  between  active  and  dangerous 
agents,  and  those  which  are  inert  and  innocent. 

Salicylic  acid  has  become  somewhat  widely  known  as  a  remedy 
for  certain  kinds  of  rheumatism,  and  is  so  active  a  medicinal  agent 
as  to  render  its  free  use  unsafe  except  when  given  under  direction 
of  a  physician. 

Boric  (or  boracic)  acid  should  in  no  sense  be  associated  with 
salicylic.  It  is  an  altogether  different  article,  though  less  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  because  less  used  as  a  medicine.  For 
preservative  uses,  however,  it  has  been  long  in  use  in  England 
and  Germany,  and  consequently  the  profession  there  are  much 
more  familiar  with  its  action  and  uses. 

Dr.  Binswanger,  in  an  essay  especially  treating  of  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  boric  acid,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  medical  faculty  of  Munich  in  1844,  says  of  boric  acid: 

"It  possesses  very  slight  physiological  properties.  In  small 
doses  it  becomes  speedily  absorbed,  and  is  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, whose  secretion  is  promoted.  As  a  medicine  it  has  less 
value  than  carbonic  acid,  to  which  it  is  analogous." 

Cullen,  a  great  medical  authority  of  the  last  century,  gave  it  in 
large  doses  without  observing  that  it  produced  any  effect  on  the 
human  body. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  authorities,  the  following  extracts 
from  a  report  made  in  January,  1892,  by  the  late  Dr.  Redwood, 
emeritus  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  use  of  antiseptics  for  the  preservation  of  food: 
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"A  question  has  recently  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
boric  acid  and  its  preparations,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  from  the  decomposition  to  which  they  are  nat- 
urally subject,  and  some  opinions  have  been  expressed  which  are 
unfavorable  to  the  use  of  such  preservative  agents.  It  is  a  very 
important  fact,  however,  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
boric  acid  preservatives  are  in  no  instances  founded  on  direct  ob- 
servation of  any  ill  effects  that  have  been  traced  to  such  use. 

"The  objections  which  have  been  urged  are  merely  founded  on 
assumptions  of  a  more  or  less  speculative  nature.  The  strongest 
of  them  are  mere  matters  of  opinion,  with  no  well  defined  evidence, 
and  more  frequently  they  partake  of  the  character  of  precautionary 
guards  against  the  possible  abuse  of  a  practice  if  left  in  unskilled 
hands.  That  a  careful  oversight  should  be  exercised  and  strict 
and  authoritative  checks  imposed  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  preservatives,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
will  be  freely  admitted  by  all  reasonable  persons.  It  is  also,  no 
doubt,  desirable  that  strict  and  careful  observation  will  be  made 
by  competent  medical  authorities  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  any,  if  so  what,  ill  effects  may  result,  not  only  from  the 
use  of  boric  acid,  but  also  of  other  preservative  agents  which 
might  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

"Boric  acid  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  unob- 
jectionable of  the  substances  that  have  been  tried.  It  possesses 
characteristics  and  properties  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  this 
particular  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  all  known  acids, 
being  in  this  respect  comparable  to  carbonic  acid,  which  is  con- 
tained in  atmospheric  air  and  in  all  good,  potable^  waters.  In  fact, 
boric  acid,  although  it  bears  the  name  of  an  acid,  has  but  few  of 
the  properties  of  that  class  of  compounds.  Unlike  most  other 
acids,  it  is  devoid  of  a  sour  taste  or  acrid  and  corrosive  action  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  It  may  be  put  into  the  mouth  in  its  most 
concentrated  form,  without  any  ill  effects  and  with  merely  a  slight- 
ly bitter  taste.  Like  carbonic  acid,  it  combines  with  the  alkalies 
without  neutralizing  the  alkalinty  of  definite  compounds  so  pro- 
duced, borax,  which  is  an  alkaline  salt,  being  the  most  important 
of  these.  This  salt,  which  owes  its  efficacy  partly  to  boric  acid  and 
partly  to  the  soda  with  which  that  acid  is  combined,  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  topical  application  for  allaying  irritation  of  the  skin, 
and  is  thus  often  applied  to  the  mouths  of  young  children  as  an  ap- 
proved remedy  for  thrush  and  other  similar  affections. 
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"One  writer  contends  that  no  antiseptic  other  than  salt  ought  to 
be  added  to  food.  All  other  antiseptics,  he  says,  have  the  eflFect 
of  retarding  the  digestion  of  food  and  are  consequently  injurious. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  make  rash  statements  of  this  description, 
but  in  the  absence  of  reliable  evidence  for  their  support  they  are 
utterly  worthless.  Salt  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  antiseptic,  but 
the  too  free  use  of  salted  food  is  not  free  from  objections,  nor  can 
exception  be  taken  to  the  employment  of  many  other  antiseptics, 
such  as  pepper,  essential  oils,  various  spices,  vinegar,  etc.  These 
are  all  largely  employed  as  antiseptics,  and  in  some  cases  as  prefer- 
able to  salt. 

**C)ne  of  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  boric  acid 
preservatives  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  these 
preparations  is  capable  of  producing  the  require  1  effect  when 
added  to  articles  of  food  in  very  minute  quantities,  and  that  when 
thus  used  their  presence  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  food  itself  has  retained  its  natural  physical 
characteristics.  The  action  of  the  preservative  is  in  the  direction 
of  retarding  the  spontaneous  changes  or  decomposition,  to  which 
many  articles  of  human  food  are  subject,  especially  in  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  preservative  is  judiciously  applied 
the  decompositions  referred  to  are  so  far  checked  as  to  admit  of 
much  good  wholesome  food  being  used  as  such,  which  would 
otherwise  be  either  wasted  or  consumed  in  an  unwholesome  con- 
dition. 

**Thus  milk,  which  is  an  important  article  of  food,  is  daily  sup- 
plied  to  almost  every  household  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  for  that 
purpose  is  now  with  great  advantage  brought  from  agricultural 
districts,  often  at  considerable  distances,  could  not  be  thus  supplied 
in  an  unchanged  condition  in  hot  weather  without  resorting  to  the 
most  efficient  means  of  checking  the  decomposition  which  so 
speedily  commences.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  return  to  the  old 
practice  of  keeping  cows  in  London  and  other  cities  for  supplying 
the  inhabitants,  as  formerly,  with  milk  of  very  inferior  quality? 

**Or  is  the  use  of  milk  in  which  the  process  of  sounng  and  de- 
composition has  commenced  to  be  permitted  without  a  question  as 
to  its  effect  on  the  health  of  those,  especially  children,  for  whom 
it  forms  so  important  an  article  of  diet,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  a  trace  of  an  efficient,  and  as  far  as  is  known  perfectly 
harmless,  preservative  is  subjected  to  a  severe,  if  not  an  unjust, 
criticism?     So  also  fresh,  unsalted  butter,  in  a  perfectly  sound  and 
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palatable  condition,  is,  through  the  use  of  boric  acid  preservatives, 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  portion  of  our  population  who 
w^ould  otherwise  be  deprived  of  its  beneficial  use,  for  of  all  ob- 
noxious articles  of  food  none  surely  surpasses  rancid  butter  with 
its  free  butyric  and  other  allied  acids,  the  injurious  effects  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  circulators 
of  the  vague  adverse  statements  referred  to  to  institute  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  direct  observation  whether 
now  or  at  any  time  during  the  several  years  that  preparations  of 
'boric  acid  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  preservation  of  milk 
and  butter,  there  have  been  any  instances  in  which  injury  to  health 
has  resulted  from  even  their  habitual  employment." 

Dr.  Stevenson,  the  scientific  adviser  to  the  Home  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  English  Government,  and  the  authority  to  whom  all 
matters  connected  with  poisons  are  referred  by  the  government, 
states  that  one  per  cent,  of  boric  acid  in  an  article  of  regular  con- 
sumption, as  butter,  is  not  known  to  have  been  followed  by  serious 
effects. 

The  medical  profession  in  this  country,  as  well  as  England,  have 
proved  generally  friendly  to  the  use  of  boric  acid  as  a  preservative, 
knowing  so  well  its  antiseptic  qualities.  Some  few  ambitious 
analysts,  however,  have  echoed  the  ignorant  opinion  that  its  use 
retards  digestion,  and  hence  is  unsafe  in  milk  given  to  infants. 

There  seems  to  be  two  sufficient  answers  to  this  sweeping  judg- 
ment :  First,  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  boric  acid  that 
is  thus  taken  into  the  system  with  the  food,  and  the  positive  results 
of  careful  experimental  tests  as  to  the  influence  of  boric  acid  upon 
the  processes  of  digestion. 

Prof.  Chittenden  of  Yale  University,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  an  unqualified  opin- 
ion, published  in  full  in  the  "Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette"  for 
February,  1893: 

The  general  use  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  as  preservatives,  espe- 
cially of  food  products,  renders  it  very  desirable  to  have  some 
definite  knowledge  concerning  their  action  on  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  digestion.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance, for  in  the  preservation  of  meat  alone,  as  in  the  exporting 
of  beef,  considerable  quantities  of  these  agents  are  employed  to  as- 
sist in  keeping  the  meat  fresh  during  its  long  transportation,  and 
consequently  are  introduced  into  the  system  when  the  meat  is 
eaten.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
know  whether  these  agents  have  any  injurious  effect  on  digestion 
when  so  consiuned.     There  is  no  question  that  both  borax  and 
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boracic  acid  are  efficient  antiseptics,  and  hence  useful  as  preserva- 
tives of  organic  matter,  retarding  decay  and  prevsenting  putrefac- 
tion. It  is  likewise  known  that  they  are  devoid  of  ordinary  poi- 
sonous properties,  but  before  their  general  use  can  be  san^-iioned 
in  cases  where  some  preservative  is  necessary,  we  must  be  very 
sure  that  they  do  not  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  nutrition, 
and  especially  upon  digestion.  For  example,  will  meat  (or  any 
food  stuff)  which  has  been  preser\'ed  by  the  presence  of  borax  or 
boracic  acid  be  as  readily  digested  as  fresh  meat?  Will  the  pres- 
ence of  these  substances  in  the  alimentary  tract  have  any  injurious 
or  retarding  effect  upon  the  several  digestive  processes  to  which 
food  must  be  exposed  before  it  can  be  absorbed  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  body? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  influence  of  both  borax  and  boracic  acid  upon  the 
chemical  processes  of  salivary,  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion. 
As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  the  several  diges- 
tive juices,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  presence  of  moderate  amounts 
of  boracic  acid  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the  ordinary  starch 
digesting  power  of  saliva.  Borax,  on  the  other  hand,  more  notice- 
ably diminishes  the  rate  of  salivary  digestion ;  but  when  present  in 
such  amounts  as  to  completely  saturate  the  starch-containing  solu- 
tion there  is  no  destruction  of  the  salivary  ferment,  and  no  com- 
plete  cessation  of  ferment  action;  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
still  goes  on,  even  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  a  fact  which 
tends  to  emphasize  the  comparative  harmlessness  of  borax  on  sal- 
ivary digestion.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  in  this  connection  is, 
that  moderate  amounts  of  borax  tend  to  diminish  the  rate  of  action 
of  the  salivary  ferment.  Small  amounts  of  boracic  acid,  however, 
even  increase  the  starch-digesting  power  of  saliva. 

With  gastric  digestion  the  results  of  several  experiments  show 
that  the  presence  of  moderate  amounts  of  boracic  acid  not  only  do 
not  impede  the  digestive  power  of  the  secretion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, actually  increase  the  proteid-digesting  power  of  the  ferment. 
Thus  in  a  vigorous  digestion  of  coagulated  egg  albumen  with  arti- 
ficial gastric  juice,  far  more  albumen  was  dissolved  in  the  presence 
of  one  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid  than  in  a  similar  digestion  where 
boracic  acid  was  absent.  Even  the  presence  of  25  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid  may  not  check  at  all  the  digestive  power  of  gastric 
juice  on  egg  albumen. 

Likewise  borax,  when  present  in  very  small  amounts,  appears  to 
increase  somewhat  the  digestive  power  of  artificial  gastric  juice. 
This  increase  of  digestive  power  is,  however,  more  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  retardation  as  the  percentage  of  borax  is  increased  than 
with  boFacic  acid.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  obtained,  that  such  quantities  of  borax  or 
boracic  acid  as  would  ordinarily  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  either 
for  therapeutical  purposes  or  mixed  with  food  as  a  preservative » 
would  not  have  any  pronounced  retarding  effect  upon  the  purely 
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chemical  process  of  gastric  digestion,  but  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
actually  increase  the  digestive  power  of  the  secretion. 

In  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  albuminous  matter,  borax,  even 
when  present  in  very  large  amount,  has  a  marked  stimulating 
•effect,  leading  to  the  digestion  of  much  larger  amounts  of  albumin- 
ous matter  than  the  same  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  alone  would 
accomplish.  In  fact,  under  some  conditions  the  digestive  mixture 
may  be  almost  saturated  with  borax  without  checking  in  the  least 
.  the  digestive  action  of  the  artificial  pancreatic  juice. 

With  boracic  acid  pancreatic  digestion  is  not  so  greatly  stimu- 
lated, but  the  presence  of  even  one  per  cent,  of  the  acid  does  not 
sensibly  diminish  the  rate  of  digestive  action. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  borax  and  boracic  acid,  when  present  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  moderate  quantities,  can  have  little 
or  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  more  important  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  digestion.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  these  agents 
may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  even  accelerate  the  normal  digestive 
processes  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  authoritative  testimony  of  one  such  competent  investigator, 
who  has  made  exhaustive  tests,  is  worth  far  more  to  the  public  than 
the  timid  fear  of  a  hundred  who  ignorantly  assume  that  it  is  harm- 
ful. 

Boron  is  one  of  the  few  non-metallic  elementary  substances 
nearly  related  to  carbon,  but  much  less  familiarly  known.  It  ex- 
ists in  three  different  degrees  of  hardness,  corresponding  to  the 
charcoal,  graphite  and  diamond  states  of  carbon — the  hardest 
variety  being  as  hard  as  diamond.  United  with  oxygen — one  part 
boron  to  three  of  oxygen — it  forms  boracic  or  boric  acid. 

Boric  acid  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  also  artificially  produced  in 
combination  with  soda — boric  acid,  two  equivalents,  soda  one, 
forming  a  biborate  of  sodium,  or  the  borax  of  commence. 

An  acid  in  chemistry  implies,  simply,  capability  of  uniting,  with 
an  alkali  as  a  base,  to  form  a  salt.  Boric  acid  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  destructive  or  poisonous  liquid  acids,  such  as 
nitric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  etc.,  which  it  does  not  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance, qualities  or  uses.  Boric  acid  is  not  a  liquid,  but  a  clear, 
white,  flaky  crystal. 

It  is  scarcely  sour  to  the  taste,  and  is  in  no  sense  caustic,  an  irri- 
tant or  harmful  to  the  most  delicate  tissues.  It  is  distinctly  healing 
and  sedative,  allaying  inflammation,  and  is  much  used  by  surgeons 
as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 

For  common  household  cleansing  purposes  boric  acid  is  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  borax,  which  is  superior  as  a  lubricant 
and  softens  water  to  a  greater  degree. 
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But  as  an  antiseptic  for  general  preservative  purposes,  boric  acid 
has  undoubted  advantages  and  may  be  used  with  the  same  assur- 
ance as  to  its  efficiency  and  harmlessness. 

The  "National  Provisioner"  asserts  that  it  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive known  for  any  kind  of.  meats.  By  its  use  all  shrinking  is 
avoided,  and  the  taste  or  flavor  of  the  meat  is  not  impaired. 

Boric  acid  is  as  safe  to  use  as  salt,  and  even  more  effectual,  in 
keeping  fish,  flesh  or  fowl  from  decay,  and  can  readily  be  removed 
by  washing  in  water.  If  thoroughly  dusted  on  to  any  kind  of  un- 
cooked meats,  there  is  no  question  about  keeping  them  fresh.  It 
is  easily  applied  with  a  little  bellows,  a  sugar  sifter,  or  a  pepper 
box,  or  can  be  thrown  on  with  the  hands,  and  in  warm  weather 
its  free  use  is  much  more  economical  and  satisfactory  than  ice.  A 
pinch  in  milk  will  keep  it  sweet,  and  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  preserved  the  same  as  meats.  These  are  household  recipes 
worth  knowing. 

Boric  acid  in  the  dry  crystal  or  powder  is  of  greater  strength 
than  borax,  in  about  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

The  crystal  is,  however,  harder  or  less  soluble;  hence  a  "satur- 
ated solution,"  or  all  that  water  will  take  up  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, contains  less  boric  acid  than  a  solution  of  borax,  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  crystal  only  reversed,  i.  e,,  boric 
acid  two  borax  three. 
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State  Factory  Inspector  OXeary's  report  for  the  year  1896  shows 
that  a  total  of  27,425  inspections  were  made  during  the  year,  an  in- 
mcrease  of  6,240  over  the  previous  year,  and  included  manufact- 
ories, bakeshops,  mines  and  mining  plants.  In  the  establishments 
visited  there  were  employed  537,702  persons,  159,226  of  whom 
were  women,  of  which  number  53,997  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  There  were  12,100  children  over  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  were  eighty-four  children  under  four- 
teen years  found  employed,  as  compared  with  211  for  1895,  and 
185  illiterate  children,  as  compared  with  310  for  1895. 

The  report  says  that  the  amendments  to  section  2  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  child  labor,  which  were  recommended  by  the  Reinhard 
Investigating  Committee,  are  working  beneficially  for  those  chil- 
dren whom  it  was  designed  to  protect.  It  has  had  a  most  salutary 
eflect  in  checking  abuses  heretofore  complained  of  and  of  prevent 
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ing  the  promiscuous  employment  of  those  children  who  are  neither 
mentally  nor  physically  fitted  to  be  forced  into  the  shop  or  factor>'. 

The  inspector  recommends  a  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  under  twenty-one  and  youths  under  eighteen 
from  sixty  to  fifty-eight  hours  per  week. 

The  sweat  shop  and  sweaters  are  treated  at  length  in  the  report, 
which  says  in  part: 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  the  officers  of  the 
Inspection  Bureau  is  limited  and  their  duties  prescribed  by  law. 
The  department  can  abate  the  evil  of  overcrowding  factory  work- 
rooms, but  it  cannot  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  rooms  in  tene- 
ments which  are  used  as  workrooms  by  members  of  the  family. 
The  officers  of  the  department  can  force  the  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  the  ilfiterate  child  out  of  the  workshop  or  factory, 
but  are  powerless  to  molest  them  when  they  are  found  employed 
in  their  own  home  circle.  The  department  can  cause  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  hours  of  labor  required  of  women  under  twenty- 
one  and  youths  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  employed  in 
shops,  but  it  cannot  prevent  such  long  hours  of  toil  being  imposed 
on  persons  of  the  same  age  when  employed  at  home. 

"The  department  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  con- 
tract. The  department  has  no  power  which  will  enable  it  to  force 
the  contractor,  jobber  or  sweater  to  pay  greater  prices  to  the 
worker  than  that  for  which  thev  offer  to  do  the  work  or  than  the 
contractor  is  willing  to  pay — prices  usually  which  will  permit  the 
worker  to  starve  while  he  works.  If  the  manufacturer  is  justified 
in  getting  his  goods  made  up  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  then  it 
follows  that  the  man  who  contracts  to  do  the  work  for  the  manu- 
facturer is  equally  justified  in  forcing  and  compelling  those  whom 
he  employs  to  work  for  the  lowest  possible  price  or  pittance. 

"With  knee  pants  bringing  but  from  50  to  75  cents  per  dozen, 
vests  from  $1  to  $3  per  dozen,  trousers  from  12J  to  75  cents  per 
pair,  and  coats  from  32  cents  to  $1.50  each — with  a  percentage  off 
these  prices  for  the  *boss  sweaters'  and  another  deduction  off  for 
cost  of  cartage,  which  the  workman  is  obliged  to  pay — we  cannot 
expect  to  find  anything  but  destitution,  suffering,  intellectual  and 
moral  depression  existing  among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
pernicious  system.  In  New  York  City  alone  we  have  about  400 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  or  jobbers,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  utilize  this  kind  of  labor.  There  are  nearly  150  wholesale 
cloak  houses  in  the  same  city,  and  only  a  few  of  them  have  suitable 
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shops  and  workrooms  of  their  own  in  which  to  do  the  work. 
Nearly  all  ready-made  clothing,  no  matter  of  what  grade,  either 
wholly  or  partly,  is  now  made  up  in  places  of  this  kind.  The  con- 
tractors who  operate  fairly  good  shops  as  a  rule  do  not  complete 
the  garments,  but  parcel  out  the  minor  parts,  such  as  felling,  but- 
ton-holing, sewing  on. buttons,  etc.,  to  sub-contractors  or  to  fam- 
ilies, who  do  the  work  in  tenement  or  dwelling  houses  at  prices 
which,  after  long  hours  of  toil,  will  produce  only  a  few  cents.  The 
condition  of  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York  City  is  worse  to-day 
than  ever  before.  We  find  men  going  to  the  employer  and  offer- 
ing to  work  two  or  three  hours  extra  if  only  given  a  chance  to 
work,  thus  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  a  condition  of 
slavery.  Right  here  is  where  all  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system 
come  in,  for  all  complaints  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  wages 
earned,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  no  remedy  which  can  be 
applied  at  this  point. 

"When  we  speak  of  'sweating'  districts  we  refer  to  the  localities 
in  our  cities  where  rents  are  lowest,  and  consequently  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  buildings  are  the  very  worst,  and  where  all  classes 
of  foreigners  coming  to  our  shores  locate.  Occupied  as  they  are 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  they  have  little  time,  even  if 
they  had  the  inclination,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  their  surroundings,  which  are  oft£n  simply  vile.  The  pos- 
sibility of  contagion  spreading  through  infected  clothing  coming 
from  these  filthy  places  is  very  great.  The  combination  living 
room  and  workshop  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  officers  of 
the  department  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  these  conditions  so 
far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned." 

The  report  says  that  Congress  can  to  a  large  degree  solve  the 
problem  of  abolishing  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  by  more 
stringent  immigration  laws,  and  by  a  tax  system  which  would  force 
the  workers  out  of  tenements  and  into  shop  buildings,  where  the 
conditions  could  be  fully  controlled  by  State  legislation. 

"The  Bakeshop  law  of  1895,"  ^^^^  report  says,  "considered  from 
any  standpoint,  was  the  most  beneficent  in  the  line  of  labor  legis- 
lation of  any  ever  secured  for  the  people  of  this  State.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  passage  of  the  act  all  bakeries  in  the  State  have 
had  one  thorough  and  complete  inspection  this  year.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  condition  of  many  of  the  places  where  breadstuffs 
are  produced  for  public  consumption  would  be  impossible.    The 
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reports  of  the  inspectors  in  many  instances  show  that  the  filthy  and 
unclean  conditions  prevailing  in  the  'sweating'  districts  do  not  be- 
gin to  compare  with  the  unsanitary  and  foul  conditions  existing 
in  many  of  the  bakeries  visited.  But  the  conditions  of  the  bake- 
shops  to-day  as  compared  with  their  reported  condition  when  first 
visited  will  show  the  splendid  results  accomplished  by  the  inspect- 
ors and  the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  bakeshops  in  this 
State  generally. 

"The  first  inspection  of  the  mines,"  the  report  says,  "showed 
many  of  them  to  be  in  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  condition.  Boil- 
ers and  engines  were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  manner  of  handling 
and  treating  high  explosives  in  some  instances  was  simply  fright- 
ful. In  one  place  the  inspector  found  lOO  pounds  of  dynamite 
under  and  about  the  boilers  in  the  engine  house;  a  blaster  was 
priming  some  cartridges,  and  about  thirty  men  were  standing 
about,  some  of  them  amusing  themselves  by  tossing  some  of  the 
cartridges  from  one  to  another,  seemingly  totally  unconscious  of 
the  awful  consequences  which  might  result  from  their  fooling. 
Mines  were  being  operated  without  regard  to  system  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Tamping  of  high  explosives  was  done  with 
steel  bars  instead  of  wooden  ones.  The  ropes,  sheaves,  hoists, 
ladders  and  tramways  through  and  over  which  men  had  to  pass 
were  in  many  cases  very  dangerous.  In  one  place  the  inspector 
noticed  a  mass  of  rock,  directly  over  several  men  employed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  which  looked  dangerous.  He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mine  boss  to  it,  and  was  told  that  the  rock  had  stood  in 
just  that  position  for  years  and  was  perfectly  safe.  The  inspector 
insisted  that  the  rock  be  sounded.  To  satisfy  him  the  boss  took 
a  bar  and  started  to  sound  the  rock  without  saying  anything  to  the 
men  below.  The  inspector  insisted  that  the  men  leave  the  pit, 
which  was  done.  The  boss  stuck  the  bar  into  a  crevice  in  the 
rock  to  pry  on  it,  when,  without  scarcely  an  effort,  tons  of  rock 
fell  down  into  the  pit  directly  into  the  spot  where  the  men  had 
been  at  work  but  a  moment  before.  During  the  year  1895  there 
were  twenty-seven  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines.  For  the  year  1896 
there  were  nine.  During  1895  nearly  twenty  of  the  fatalities  were 
the  result  of  falling  roof  rock.  In  1896  not  a  single  death  was  re- 
ported from  this  cause.  During  the  year  six  mines  have  been 
condemned  as  dangerous  and  the  men  removed  to  other  workings. 
Within  a  short  time  after  being  condemned  five  of  these  mines 
fell  in." 
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Of  late  monolithic  works  of  great  importance  have  been  carried 
out,  and  every  day  concrete,  as  building  material,  is  creeping  to  ci 
foremost  place. 

Although  cement  testing  proper  has  been  subjected  to  elaborate 
scientific  and  practical  investigations,  very  few  researches,  and 
especially  normally  conducted  researches,  have  been  made  on  the 
strength  and  behavior  jof  concretes  and  betons.  This  probably 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  such  experiments  heavy  and  costly  ap- 
paratus is  needed.  Investigations  on  small  specimens  would  be 
useless,  and  conditions  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  prac* 
tice  have  to  be  followed. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  students  of  McGill  University,  1895-96: 

The  object  of  this  first  series  of  experiments  is  to  determine  the 
effect  of  diflferent  per  cents,  of  water  on  the  strength  of  the  con- 
crete. The  limits  were  16  and  30  per  cent,  of  water,  by  weight  of 
cement  and  sand,  which  are  beyond  the  extremes  of  practice  on 

both  sides. 

cement. 

The  cement  used  was,  of  course,  the  same  brand  throughout 
the  series.  It  was  a  German  Portland  of  good  quality,  slow  set- 
ting, on  which  separate  sand  tests  were  made  in  connection  with 
this  series.    The  results  are  tabulated  below. 

SAND. 

This  was  clean,  coarse,  angular,  dry  sand  of  good  quality,  of 
slightly  higher  grade  than  usual  practice. 

STONE. 

This  was  broken  limestone  of  such  size  that  the  pieces  would 
have  passed  through  a  ring  ij  inches  diameter.  They  were  un- 
screened, and  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  breaker.  Consequently 
a  slight  amount  of  dust  was  mixed  with  them.     They  had  to  be 
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broken  a  little  smaller  than  in  actual  practice.  The  blocks  of  con- 
crete being  only  one  cubic  foot,  it  was  thought  that  more  accurate 
results  would  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

MOULDS. 

The  moulds  were  made  of  3  inch  plank,  lined  with  sheet  zinc. 
They  were  5  feet  long,  i  foot  high  and  i  foot  wide,  divided  into 
four  compartments,  which  would  mould  four  cubes  at  once,  of 
dimensions  i  x  i  x  i  feet,  forming  specimens  large  enough  to  in- 
vestigate seriously  upon.  These  were  removed  by  unscrewing^ 
one  side  of  the  box  and  sliding  them  out.  Care  had  to  be  taken 
to  oil  the  sides  of  the  mould  slightly  before  ramming  the  mixture 
in  them,  to  avoid  trouble  in  getting  them  out. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MIXTURE  AND  PROPORTIONS. 

The  proportions  adopted  for  this  series  were  one  of  cement,  two 
of  sand,  and  four  of  stones,  by  weight,  the  proportion  of  water 
being  based  on  the  weight  of  sand  and  cefnent. 

The  cement  and  the  sand  were  first  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  then 
the  water  added  gradually.  The  stones  were  then  thrown  on  this 
mortar,  spread  out,  and  the  whole  vigorously  and  very  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  fresh  concrete  was  then  placed  into  the  moulds  and 
rammed  in  i|  to  2  inch  layers. 

RAMMING. 

The  rammer  was  a  block  of  hard  wood  2  feet  long  by  2  x  2 
inches,  with  a  lathe-turned  handle.  It  was  not  very  easy  with  this 
to  ram  uniformly,  even  throughout  one  block,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  discrepancies  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

It  was  thought  that  a  reduction  of  the  breaking  loads  to  a  stand- 
ard weight  of  the  blocks  would  be  only  fair,  and  would  slightly 
improve  the  results. 

GROUPING   OF  TESTS. 

The  tests  were  made  at  one  w^eek,  four  weeks,  and  two  months, 
and  the  results  grouped  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  week 
tests,  with  different  per  cent,  of  water,  compare  between  them- 
selves, four  weeks  and  two  months  likewise.  Parallels  between 
the  results,  at  different  ages,  cannot  be  draw^n  on  account  of  some 
specimens  having  been  prepared  under  widely  different  conditions. 
For  instance,  the  results  at  two  months  are  exceedingly  low  as 
compared  with  those  obtained  at  one  and  four  weeks.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  two  months'  specimens  were  the  first  pre- 
pared of  all,  and  this  before  the  cemented  trough  in  which  they 
were  to  be  immersed  was  completed.     Consequently  they  were 
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kept  8  to  lo  days  longer  than  the  others  in  the  dry  air  of  the  labora- 
tory, which  ^eems  to  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  them.  But 
in  spite  of  these  slight  drawbacks,  the  annexed  table  shows  that  up 
to  24  per  cent.,  the  percentage  of  water  has  not  a  very  great  effect 
on  the  strength.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  below  20  per  cent, 
the  mortar  obtained  is  rather  drv  and  very  difficult  to  handle. 

But  beyond  this  limit  of  24  per  cent,  a  greater  proportion  of 
water  seems  to  weaken  the  concrete  considerably. 

This  limit  is  very  sharply  defined  in  the  adjoining  table,  where 
an  additional  2  per  cent,  of  water,  from  24  to  26  per  cent.,  weakens 
the  concrete  by  almost  one-half  for  the  one-week  tests.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  notice  that  strength  is  almost  completely 
recovered  with' time,  the  four-week  tests  showing  the  weakening 
limit  to  be  between  26  and  28  per  cent.,  and  the  two-months'  be- 
tween 28  and  30  per  cent.  So  that  if  immediate  strength  be  not 
required  of  the  concrete  structure,  28  per  cent,  of  water  will  not 
affect  the  ultimate  resistance  if  allowed  to  stand  two  months. 

In  the  parallel  sand  and  cement  tests  the  weak  line  is  not  so 
sharply  defined,  but  yet  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  the  same 
statement  applies.  The  tests  in  this  case  show  a  marked  weaken- 
ing between  14  and  16  per  cent,  of  water  for  the  one-week,  which 
strength  is  ultimately  recovered,  as  is  shown  by  the  four-weeks' 
and  two-months'  tests. 

The  low  limit  of  14  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  24  for  the  con- 
crete, is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stones  of  the  concrete, 
on  account  of  their  porosity,  absorb  a  part  of  the  water. 

The  table  shows  that  the  greatest  density  is  obtained  with  16  and 
18  per  cent.  The  weights  of  the  cubes  beyond  this  decrease  up  to 
24  and  26  per  cent.,  where  they  are  again  nearly  equal  in  density  to 
the  16  and  18  per  cent,  of  water.  Therefore  this  24  and  26  per 
cent,  seems  to  be  the  point  where  the  best  practical  results  are  ob- 
tained, because  16  and  18  per  cent,  make  up  too  dry  a  concrete  to 
allow  of  easy  handling. 

Another  point  incidentally  comes  up.  Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  poor  results  obtained  by  the  same  tests  and  reason  of 
long  exposure  to  dry  air  given.  This  shows  up  a  very  important 
point,  namely,  the  necessity  of  covering  up  carefully  all  concrete 
and  cement  works  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  dry  air  and 
sun.  The  bad  effect  of  these  agents  is  plainly  demonstrated,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  much  strength  would  ultimately  have  been 
recovered. 
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It  IS  also  interesting  to  notice  the  results  obtained  by  the  con- 
cretes made  of  i  part  of  cement,  2  of  sand  and  5  of  stones,  and  i 
cement,  2  sand  and  6  of  stones.  The  specimens  of  these  composi- 
tions gave  results  equal  to  concretes,  i,  2,  4,  showing  that  for 
strength  they  are  as  good  as  the  ones  containing  a  less  proportion 
of  stones,  while  being  much  more  economical. 

These  experiments  are  as  yet  ver}'  incomplete.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  the  researches  in  this  subject  will  be  continued,  and  that  val- 
uable information  for  the  engineer  in  practice  derived  from  them. 

CONCRETE  TESTS — COMPRESSION. 

Proportions  by  weight:  i  part  cement,  2  sand,  4  stone. 

Crashing  strength,  per  square  Inch. 


Per  c6nt.  of  w&ter 

■ 

* 

by  weight  of  ce- 

1 week. 

4  weeks. 

2mos. 

Average  weight 

ment  and  sand. 

cozDp.  tests. 

of  sp.  per  c.  f. 

t6 

792 

677 

382 

141-5 

J& 

653 

679 

507 

1430 

20 

746 

626 

507 

1395 

22 

620 

615 

670 

1395 

24 

* 

679 

542 

545 

559 
500 

823 

141-5 

26 

362 
326 

245 

141.2 

28 

340 
331 

138.0 

30 

361 

135-5 

Proportion  by  weight:  i  cement,  2  sand,  5  stone. 

20  703 

I  cement,  2  sand,  6  stone. 

20  728 


CTj:MENT  AND  SAND  TESTS. 

Proportions : 

10 
12 

14 

* 

I  cement,  2 

82s 
800 

750 

sand. 

800 
13" 

lOCX) 

1822 
1666 
1 100 

16 

475 
395 

4<X) 

1389 

1777 

18 
20 

mo 
913 

1266 
1633 

22 

24 
26 

330 

388 

844 

1233 
1230 

1000 

*  Line  of  weakness  due  to  excess  of  water. 
McGill  University,  April,  1896. 


THE  INCANDESCENT  FIRE  MANTEL.* 


By  T.  E.  Pye,  of  Londou. 


The  incandescent  fire  mantel  is  an  appliance  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  combustion  of  non-bituminous  fuel  in  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic fire-grate,  and  thereby  to  secure  a  fire  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  thorough  efficiency,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  emit 
neither  smoke,  smell  nor  any  objectionable  fumes  whatever. 
Wood  of  all  kinds,  bituminous  coal  of  the  best  or  of  the  poorest 
descriptions,  anthracite  coal  or  gasworks  coke,  will  all  burn  with 
facility  and  intensity  in  any  ordinary  grate  fitted  with  the  fire  man- 
tel, whilst  the  addition  of  a  limited  percentage  of  so-called  non- 
combustible  material,  such  as  spent  oil  shale,  cannel  coke,  etc.  (say 
from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.),  will  not  materially  deaden  or 
even  affect  the  fire. 

Of  all  the  fuels  just  mentioned,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  view 
of  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  new  appliance — viz.,  a  smoke- 
less fire  which  is  maintained  at  about  half  the  expense  or  an  ordi- 
nary coal  fire,  gasworks  coke  is  the  best  suited  for  use  under  the 
system,  and  a  varied  experience  of  this  residual,  as  employed  in  con- 
junction with  the  mantel,  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  utility  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  heating. 

It  is  not  claimed  in  connection  with  the  appliance  that  in  the 
domestic  grate  we  find  an  actually  new  field  for  gasworks  coke: 
and  further,  it  is  admitted  that  in  some  few  instances  this  fuel  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  gas  engineers  and  other  technical 
men  in  domestic  warming  without  an  admixture  of  coal  or  other 
artificial  aids  to  combustion.  It  will,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  readily  admitted  that  if  the  said  field  be  an  old  one  it  certainly 
has,  as  yet,  been  but  little  worked  upon,  and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  gasworks  coke  used  alone  is^  as  a  popular  domestic  fuel, 
a  conspicuous  and  certain  failure. 

That  if  burned  under  conditions  suited  to  its  proper  and  com- 
plete combustion  gasworks  coke  would  prove  an  ideal  fuel  for 
such  purposes  has  long  been  known  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties. Professor  Ramsay  recently  pronounced  most  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  general  use  of  coke.  Speaking  upon  the  smoke  nui- 
sance, he  said:     **There  is  one  material — viz.,  coke,  which  gives 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Midland  Society  of  Oas  Engineers . 
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out,  weight  for  weight,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  coal,  which 
emits  no  smoke,  and  which  produces  what  all  of  us  are  so  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish — a  bright  glow  in  the  grate.  In  Paris  it  is  the 
universal  fuel.  Could  we  induce  our  dense  population  to  adopt 
coke  fires  our  smoke  nuisance  would  be  greatly  abated.  Paris  is 
a  larger  city  than  Glasgow,  and  yet  it  is  clean  and  bright,  while 
Glasgow  is  dark  and  dirty.  The  difference  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  fuel  burned." 

With  this  introduction  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  under 
your  notice  the  incandescent  fire  mantel,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
providing  what  has  for  so  long  been  required  for  the  proper  com- 
bustion of  the  coke,  it  is  destined  to  do  yeoman  service  for  many  a 
perplexed  gas  manager  in  assisting  him  in  the  profitable  disposal 
of  what  for  so  long  has  been  a  positive  drug  on  the  market. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  up  time  at  a  meeting  of  this 
nature  in  arguing  the  importance  of  the  considerations  arising 
from  what  is  practically  the  development  of  a  new  industry,  and 
which,  if  one-half  of  the  anticipations  of  the  promoters  of  the  sys- 
tem be  realized,  will  almost  revolutionize  the  present  condition 
of  coke  sales.  You  will  also  readily  anticipate  most  of  what  I  may 
say  upon  the  chemical  actions  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  appli- 
ance, and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  ask  attention  for  the  present 
more  particularly  to  such  practical  issues  as  have  already  been  de- 
cided, and  to  present  data  of  actual  experiences. 

The  fire  mantel  is,  as  you  see,  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting 
of  a  frame  carrying  two  rows  of  air  tubes.  The  frame  is  placed 
inside,  and  close  up  to,  the  front  bar  of  the  fire  grate.  When  the 
fire  is  in  operation  these  tubes  convey  into  the  interior,  at  two  dif- 
ferent levels,  a  supplementary  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The 
carbonic  oxide  produced  in  the  fire  is  thus  met,  as  generated,  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  air,  the  heat  attending  its  con- 
version to  the  dioxide  being  utilized  in  raising  to  incandescence 
all  the  fuel  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  monoxide  flame.  Bv 
this  means  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  obtained  from  the  incandes- 
cent material  for  useful  radiation  into  the  apartment  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  in  great  part  or  wholly  lost,  as  the  well- 
known  carbonic  oxide  flame,  usually  noted  in  considerable  amount 
at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  coke  fire,  although  an  intensely  Jiot  one, 
gives  out  no  sensible  heat  by  radiation,  and  its  useful  heating 
effect  is  actually  nil.  The  place  and  action  of  the  tubes  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  air  currents  toward 
the  fire  are  concentrated  on  the  tubes,  nor  yet  that  the  tubes  them- 
selves directly  increase  the  air  supply.  They  do  so,  however,  in- 
directly, as  will  be  shown  presently.  What  the  tubes  actually  do 
is  to  convey  a  portion  of  the  air,  while  still  containing  its  com- 
plement of  pure  oxygen,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  lire,  whereas 
the  bulk  of  what  oxygen  enters  the  fire  through  the  front,  in  the 
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ordinary  way,  is  quickly  converted  into  monoxide  and  dioxide  of 
carbon.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  brilliant  combustion  beyond 
the  tubes,  at  a  point  which  without  them,  and  especially  in  a  smalt 
fire,  presents  an  area  of  most  incomplete  combustion  and  half- 
black  fuel.  The  intense  heat  thus  set  up  and  diffused  in  every 
direction  maintains  a  sharp,  upward  current  of  air,  which  serves  a 
twofold  purpose.  The  heated  products  of  combustion,  supple- 
mented by  a  large  volume  <rf  rarefied  air,  and  minus  the  usual  com- 
plements of  smoke  and  dust  and  other  clogging  and  weighty  mat- 
ter, possess  a  buoyancy  which,  so  far  as  present  experience  goes^ 
has  invariabfj  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  worst  down-draughts 
in  the  ordinary  chimney,  whilst,  as  already  explained,  the  CO  pro- 
duced in  the  fire  is  already  largely  or  wholly  converted  into  CO*; 
and  the  only  remaining  fumes  to  be  noticed,  due  to  the  sulphur  in 
the  coke,  are  thoroughly  aerated  in  the  fire  and  wholly  carried  up 
the  chimney,  and  not  the  faintest  trace  can  be  detected  in  the 
apartment.  Another  very  important  effect  of  the  rarefied  air  cur- 
rents is  the  suction  induced  at  every  point  of  the  fire,  drawing 
fresh  supplies  of  air,  and  maintaining  in  the  apartment  a  free  and 
healthy  circulation,  which  insures  a  constant  renewal  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  removal  of  deleterious  gases. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  fire,  my  own  experience,  at 
home  in  the  sitting  room  and  in  the  Company's  show  rooms,  shows 
a  consnmption  of  coke  costing  at  present  about  3  cents  per  day, 
which  will  not  exceed  4  cents  in  the  winter  time.  Coke  is  sold  in 
London  by  measure,  but  I  believe  present  prices  range  from  $3.87 
to  $4  per  ton,  inclusive.  From  this  data  you  will  readily  calculate 
the  relative  cost  of  the  fire  in  any  locality.  You  will  probably 
have  already  seen  the  figures  given  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Lane,  of  Aylesbury,  which  are  as  follows:  "For  12  hours'  con- 
sumption of  coke  it  cost,  at  8  cents  per  bushel,  4  cents  to  heat  a 
room  15  feet  by  18  feet,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  65^  F." 

The  manipulation  of  the  appliance  is  as  follows :  Having  filled 
in  the  bottom  row  of  tubes  the  mantel  is  placed  in  position  just 
inside  the  fire  bars,  and  the  fire  laid  in  the  usual  way  with  paper, 
wood  and  coal.  The  top  row  of  tubes  is  then  inserted  and  the  fire 
is  lighted.  When  the  coals  are  well  alight  coke  is  added,  and  is 
then  used  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Where  upright  Bunsen 
gas  burners  are  available  they  will  provide  a  ready  means  of  start- 
ing the  fire  without  the  use  of  coal. 

In  conclusion,  the  claims  here  put  forward  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  long-standing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  universal  adop- 
tion of  coke  for  domestic  heating— large  and  important  as  these 
claims  may  be  and  are — are  daily  being  supported  by  highly  re- 
spected members  of  your  own  profession,  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  of  their  disinterestedness — except  as  regards  the  pro- 
fitable disposal  of  the  residuals  of  their  undertakings.  Mr.  F. 
Livesey,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  long  ago  re- 
ported most  favorably  on  the  utility  of  the  appliance,  and  I  am  in- 
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formed  that  his  staff  now  recommend  it  to  consumers.     The  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  tested  it  under  lengthened  and  severe 
trials,  using  two  fires  side  by  side,  with  and  without  the  mantel, 
with  most   satisfactory    results.     And   amongst  other   engineers 
well-known  to  us  all,  Mr.  W.  Hardie,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  after 
repeated  trials,  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction,  and  desired 
the  Incandescent  Fire  Mantel  Company  to  publish,  on  the  circu- 
lars for  that   district,   the   recommendation  of   his   Company.     I 
would  much  prefer,  however,  to  spare  you  details  of  this  nature, 
but — having  myself  had  a  lengthened  experience  of  gas  manage- 
ment in  London  and  the  provinces — I  fully  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance to  the  industry  of  the  new  system,  if  only  the  claims  made  on 
its  behalf  can  be  substantiated.     That  this  is  so  the  independent 
testimony  referred  to  can  leave  no  doubt;  and  this  testimony  is 
being  supplemented  almc>st  every  day.     What  will,  however,  in- 
terest you  even  more  is  the  following.     Ownng  to  my  connection 
with  the  Incandescent  Fire  Mantel  Company  I  am  able  to  say  that 
the  appliance  is  being  received  most  enthusiastically  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  its  operation  and 
utility  are  more  thoroughly   understood   and   appreciated   than 
could  have  been  expected  for  an  appliance  so  new  and  original. 
As  it  becomes  better  known  so  the  demand  increases,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  for  the  moment  to  seriously  embarrass  the  manage- 
ment in  the  prompt  execution  or  orders,  as  probably  some  gentle- 
men in  this  room  are  aware.     The  home  demand  for  gasworks 
coke  must,  therefore,  follow;  and  if  gas  engineers  will  make  known 
to  the  consumers  the  unique  advantages  of  the  fuel,  the  new  pos- 
sibilities of  using  it  without  unpleasantness  and  difficulty,  and  the 
facilities  they  have  for  delivering  it  at  a  moderate  cost  at  the  con- 
sumer's own  door,  broken  ready  for  use,  I  am  convinced  that 
those  of  the  members  who  hitherto  have  had  but  a  poor  demand 
will  very  soon  reap  profitable  fruits  from  their  new  enterprise, 
which  will  go  a  long  way  to  recoup  losses  on  the  ever-dwindling 
values   of   the   other    residuals,    more    particularly   sulphate   of 
ammonia. — From  "American  Gas  Light  Journal,"  Nov.  i6,  1896. 


FREE  PUBLIC  BATHS. 


The  public  authorities  of  Brooklyn  and  several  other  cities  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  need  to  be  again  reminded  of  the  manda- 
tory act  of  the  Legislature  signed  by  Governor  Morton,  April  19, 
1895,  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Chapter  473  of  the  laws  of  1892,  entitled,  "An  act 
to  establish  free  public  baths  in  cities,  villages  and  towns,"  is  here- 
by amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
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*'A11  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  number  of  free  public  baths  as  the  local  board  of 
heahh  may  determine  to  be  necessary.  Each  bath  shall  be  kept 
open  not  less  than  fourteen  hours  for  each  day,  and  both  hot  and 
cold  water  shall  be  provided.  The  erection  and  maintenance  ot 
river  or  ocean  baths  shall  not  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  Any  city,  village  or  town  having  less 
than  50,000  inhabitants  may  establish  and  maintain  free  public 
baths,  and  any  city,  village  or  town  may  loan  its  credit  or  may 
appropriate  of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  free 
public  baths" 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Yet  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  the  onlv  cities  which  have  com- 
plied  with  this  law,  and  these  but  very  insufficiently.  Surely  there 
should  be  some  w^ay  of  compelling  our  city  authorities  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State;  above  all,  with  laws  such  as  this  one,  so 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people. 

The  delinquency  of  American  cities  in  this  respect  generally 
was  admirably  shown  in  an  address  on  "Public  Baths  in  Europe," 
before  the  Social  Science  section  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
Boston,  on  the  evening  of  April  7,  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
who  spent  last  summer  investigating  the  public  bathing  establish- 
ments in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  gathering 
information  to  be  embodied  in  an  official  governmental  report. 

His  talk  was  rendered  comprehensive  and  interesting  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  by  means  of  stereopticon  views,  embracing 
photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  many  baths,  as  well  as 
architectural  plans  of  many. 

Dr.  Hartwell  showed  that  America  is  far  behind  several  of  the 
leading  nations  on  the  other  side  the  ocean  in  the  matter  of  public 
baths  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  as  he  did  not  include  the  ordinary 
floating  bath  houses  for  summer  use  in  that  category. 

He  stated  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  public  bathing  establish- 
ments were  advocated  in  Boston  by  prominent  citizens,  and 
committees  were  appointed  in  the  interest  of  the  scheme,  although 
the  moving  spirits  were  so  far  ahead  of  their  time  that  nothing 
came  of  the  project. 

He  said  that  the  taste  for  personal  cleanfiness  is  a  modern  one, 
and  has  come  through  the  congestion  of  population  in  large  cities, 
and  purely  on  account  of  hygienic  considerations.  The  lecturer 
showed  that  the  baths  of  Germany  are  superior  to  any  others  in 
the  world,  the  English,  until  recently,  being  indisposed  to  see  the 
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possibilities  of  improving  on  some  of  their  old-fashioned  notions^ 
or  to  benefit  from  the  experiments  on  the  Continent.  Thus  the 
English  devote  more  space  and  more  financial  outlay  to  the  swim- 
ming and  the  tub  bath,  while  the  Germans  have  carried  the  shower, 
or  rain  bath,  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  rain  bath  the  speaker  indorsed  as  the  most  desirable  from 
the  standpoints  of  cleanliness  and  economy,  it  being  possible  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  largest  number  at  the  smallest  out- 
lay by  this  method.  It  is  the  rain  bath  which  will  be  placed  in 
Boston's  first  bath  house  on  Dover  street. 

He  asserted  that  the  German  bath  houses,  many  of  which  are 
very  ime  architecturalLy,  are  on  a  paying;  bans,  althougk  the  indi- 
vidual charge  for  a  bath  is  only  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half 
cents  in  American  money.  And,  moreover,  in  those  cities  where 
baths  for  adults  are  most  common,  it  is  the  custom  to  have  rain 
baths  in  the  school-houses  for  the  pupils,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  time  for  the  baths  is  taken  from  regular  school  hours,  it  is  found 
that  ncfthing  is  lost  in  study,  the  refreshing  and  tonic  effect  of  the 
baths  compensating  for  the  loss  of  time. 

In  more  than  fortv  cities  on  the  Continent  baths  for  the  children 
are  found  in  the  school-houses,  and  in  Germany  it  is  the  settled 
policy  in  regard  to  new  school  buildings. 

One  bath  house  in  Europe,  which  cost,  including  all  the  fixtures, 
$40,000,  accommodates  500,000  bathers  annually,  who  pay  less 
than  three  cents  each  for  their  bath  and  yet  support  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  speaker  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  greater  profit  and  bene- 
fit of  rain  baths  for  cleanliness  over  the  old-fashioned  swimming 
baths.  He  urged  that  Americans  should  study  the  German  sys- 
tems, as  they  are  the  most  highly  developed  types. 

He  quoted  one  ward  in  Boston,  89  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
which  live  in  tenement  houses,  and  99  per  cent,  of  those  tenement- 
house  dwellers  have  no  bathing  facilities.  A  bath  house  with  ade- 
quate rain  baths  in  that  ward,  he  declared,  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit, not  onlv  to  the  ward,  but  to  the  wliole  citv  in  an  indirect  wav. 

Dr.  Hartwell  described  the  wash  houses,  or  laundries,  run  in 
connection  with  many  English  bath  houses.  There  are  set  tubs, 
drying  room  and  facilities  for  ironing,  and  women  of  limited  means 
can  do  their  washing  there  at  the  small  cost  of  a  penny  an  hour. 

The  English  build  good  bath  houses  at  an  expenditure  ranging 
from  $40,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  lecturer  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  land  alone  for  Boston's  new  bath  house  cost  $50,000. 


SANITARIA   FOR   THE   TREATMENT   OF   TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


Dr.  Kaurin  has  published  in  the  February  number  of  "Lagwdd- 
enskaben,"  of  Christiania,  Norway,  a  very  interesting  report  of  his 
observations  on  the  condition  of  tuberculosis  and  its  treatment  in 
sanitaria  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

The  most  celebrfited  establishment  of  this  kind  is  at  Falkenstein, 
in  Nassau,  of  which  Dr.  Dettweiler  is  the  director.  It  is  situated 
400  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  extensive  for- 
ests on  the  southern  slope  of  Taunus  Heights.  Not  far  away  is 
Ruppertshain,  a  sanitarium  for  a  poorer  class  of  people,  costing 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  marks  a  dav.  The  climate  is  dry  and  a 
little  windy,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  spring  and  fall;  in  the 
winter  the  thermometer  falls  below-  the  freezing  point,  generally  to 
8^  or  TO^  Celsius,  and  a  little  snow  falls.  The  temperature 
changes  slowly.  The  buildings  are  three  stories,  with  corridors 
for  patients  on  the  front — open  but  protected  with  canvas  against 
rain  and  direct  sunshine.  The  regular  treatment,  lasting  three 
months  only,  is  based  on  the  Bremer- Dettweiler  method :  The 
open-air  treatment,  the  treatment  in  the  corridors,  and  abundant 
nourishment,  with  regular  exercise  to  strengthen  the  heart,  and 
the  disinfection  of  the  sputa."  Medicine  is  not  much  used,  mostly 
to  relieve  symptoms.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory,  the  per- 
centage of  cured  being  24  (13  per  cent,  entirely  cured  and- 11  per 
cent,  able  to  resume  work).  Of  99  cured,  72  remained  well  from 
three  to  nine  years  after  treatment,  15  had  a  relapse,  and  of  those 
twelve  were  again  cured  after  a  renewal  of  treatment. 

The  little  village,  Falkenstein,  close  by,  with  800  inhabitants, 
seems  not  to  suffer  from  this  so  much  dreaded  neighborhood, 
inasmuch  as  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  here  is  less  now 
than  formerly. 

In  Switzerland  the  author  first  visited  Heiligenschwendi,  in  the 
Canton  ot  Bern,  1,100  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  also 
surrounded  by  forests  and  faces  toward  the  south.  The  climate 
here  is  more  severe ;  in  winter  the  thermometer  descends  to  -f-  2t7^ 
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•Centigrade,  and  in  June  the  maximum  temperature  is  -|-  15*^  C.  and 
minimum  -f  7^  C.  The  treatment  employed  was  hygienic-dietetic, 
and  was  followed  by  good  results.  » 

In  the  Canton  of  Graubunden  he  visited  Davos,  an  Alpine  val- 
ley, situated  1,560  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  two 
small  villages  there  are  now  yearly  visited  by  more  than  13,000 
people  having  tuberculosis.  The  mean  temperature  is  -1-  2.6^  Cen- 
tigrade, and  the  mean  barometrical  measurement  631  millimeters. 
The  snow  covers  the  fields  until  May,  and  ~  20®  to  -^  30^  C.  is 
frequently  recorded.  From  so  severe  a  climate  the  patients  re- 
turn home  much  improved  in  health!  In  spite  of  the  elevation, 
there  seems  not  to  be  any  disposition  to  haemoptysis ;  whereas  it  is 
contraindicated  to  send  patients  up  there  with  developed  anaemia, 
neurasthenia,  heart  or  laryngeal  affections. 

Here  in  Davos  there  is  a  very  peculiar  institution,  a  school  sani- 
tarium for  boys  and  girls  sent  by  families  disposed  to  tuberculosis, 
or  with  incipient  phthisis.  Boys  and  girls  with  poor  health  are 
sent  up  there  also,  and  healthy  children  from  the  neighborhood 
frequent  the  same  school. 

From  Switzerland  the  author  visited  some  places  farther  north, 
in  Sudeter  Mountains,  and  praises  Gorbersdorf,  which  is  situated 
560  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here,  as  in  Davos,  the  pa- 
tients with  fever  are  kept  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  with  good  effect. 
Here  also,  as  in  the  other  places,  24  per  cent  are  cured. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  he  visited  the  barracks  of  Doeckert,  sit- 
uated in  a  large  pine  grove  and  given  up  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  tuberculous  people.  The  cost  per  day  is  three 
marks  per  capita.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Malchow  and  Blankenfeldt, 
are  two  hospitals  for  tuberculous  patients  from  Berlin  hospitals, 
and  situated  on  the  plains  irrigated  by  the  Berlin  sewers.  The  re- 
sult is  very  satisfactory.  In  Malchow  and  Blankenfeldt  the  cost 
per  day  is  only  two  marks  and  the  treatment  does  not  last  more 
than  forty-four  days.  Even  if  not  cured  in  this  short  time,  the  pa- 
tients go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  city  improved  in  health  and 
trained  to  a  better  mode  of  living. 

Both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  he  found  all  the  people  inter- 
-ested  in  the  great  war  against  tuberculosis. 

H.  Bryn,  M.  D. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1897. 


THE  CAISSON  DISEASE. 


Frmn  the  Netv  York  Sun. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  never  appreciates  the  joys  of  working 
until  he  has  worked  in  a  pneumatic  caisson.  It  was  once  and  per- 
haps is  now  a  favorite  experiment  in  the  classes  in  physiology  in  a 
high  school  to  place  a  mouse  in  a  glass  vessel  and  gradually  to 
force  in  oxygen.  A  change  would  be  seen  immediately.  The 
mouse  would  grow  restless  and  run  around  in  a  crazy  manner. 
When  the  air  in  the  vessel  was  composed  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  oxygen  the  mouse  would  race  madly  about  until  finally,  if  left 
long  enough,  it  would  sink  down  exhausted  and  die. 

Similar  to  this,  although  less  perceptible,  is  the  effect  of  com- 
pressed air  upon  men  working  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  a  caisson.  Those  who  have  had  experience  say  that  after  the 
first  few  minutes  a  feeling  of  intense  exhilaration  came  on  them^ 
a  feeling  of  physical  power  and  desire  to  do  something.  As  is- 
well  known  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  caissons,  a  man  working 
in  compressed  air  does  double  the  amount  of  work  he  would 
accomplish  outdoors,  and  this,  too,  in  a  temperature  that  often 
rises  to  loo  degrees.  The  extra  amount  of  oxygen  he  takes  into 
his  lungs  is  so  exhilarating  that  the  laziest  man  becomes  a  model 
workman. 

But  the  case  of  a  man  working  in  compressed  air  differs  from 
that  of  the  mouse  in  the  jar  in  that  he  is  rarely  killed,  and  that  he 
feels  no  uncomfortable  effects  if  proper  caution  is  exercised.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  men  who  work  in  caissons  do  exercise 
proper  care  and  caution,  they  are  often  afflicted  with  an  intensely 
painful  and  sometimes  mortal  illness,  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "caisson  disease."  During  the  last  two  years  the  "pathology 
of  compressed  air"  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  medical 
men,  and  considerable  has  been  written  about  it.  The  caisson  dis- 
ease especially  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  many,  and  some  in- 
teresting discoveries  have  been  made  concerning  it.  The  common 
use  of  caissons  nowadays,  not  only  in  building  foundations  for 
bridge  piers,  but  also  for  foundations  of  great  buildings,  has  given 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  Ftudy  of  the  disease. 

A  caisson  is  nothing  but  a  huge  inverted  box  of  timber  or  of 
steel.     Its  dimensions  vary.     The  interior  of  the  box,  or  caisson, 
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is  called  the  working  chamber.  The  top  is  called  the  deck  This 
is  of  great  thickness,  the  decks  ol  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  caissons 
being  i  went \ -two  feet  thick.  The  sides  of  the  caissons  are  called 
the  cuttmg  edges,  or  shoes.  When  it  is  nec»--ssary  to  go  down 
below  the  water  line  to  secure  a  solid  foundation  the  caisson  is 
brought  into  use.  An  excavation  is  made  to  the  water  line  usually, 
and  the  caldron  is  set  on  the  ground  with  the  edges  down.  Then 
it  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  the  object  being  to  hold  back  the 
water  from  the  chambers  so  that  men  may  work  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Air  is  pumped  into  the  chamber  through  a  pipe 
coming  from  the  compressors,  and  a  pressure  is  maintained  equal 
to  or  a  little  more  than  the  pressure  due  to  the  depth  of  water. 
Approxini.itely,  one  pound  of  air  pressure  equals  the  pressure 
caused  by  a  depth  of  two  and  three-tenths  feet  of  water.  Access 
to  the  working  chamber  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  long  steel  tube 
which  goes  through  the  deck  and  is  surmounted  with  an  air  lock, 
operated  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  used  in  the  operation  of 
ordinary  canal  locks.  Near  the  top  of  the  tube  is  a  floor  in  which 
is  a  trap  door.  Seven  or  eight  feet  above  this  is  a  similar  floor 
with  a  similar  trap  door.  One  of  these  doors  is  always  kept  open. 
When  the  lock  is  in,  the  lower  door  is  open  and  the  pressure  is 
the  same  as  in  the  working  chamber  below.  When  the  lock  is  out, 
the  upper  door  is  open,  and  the  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  a  man  is  going  into  the  chamber  he  holds  closed  the  top 
trap  door  and  opens  suddenly  a  valve  in  the  bottom  door  to  get 
enough  pressure  in  the  lock  to  hold  the  top  door  shut.  Then  the 
valve  in  the  lower  trap  is  closed  again  and  opened  little  by  little, 
in  order  that  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  may  become  the  same  as 
that  below,  without  shock  to  the  man  who  has  entered.  When 
one  leaves  the  caisson  the  operation  is  reversed. 

The  method  of  sinking  a  caisson  is  simple.  When  the  air  pres- 
sure has  been  applied  the  men  enter  the  working  chamber  and  be- 
gin to  excavate  further.  The  material  taken  out,  if  fine,  is  blown 
out  by  air  pressure  through  a  tube  that  goes  through  the  deck  of 
the  caisson;  if  the  material  is  coarse,  it  is  hoisted  in  buckets 
through  a  steel  shaft  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  excavating  lock  sim- 
ilar in  principle  to  the  man  lock.  As  the  material  is  excavated  the 
caison  sinks,  and  brick,  concrete  or  stone  work  is  built  on  the  cais- 
son deck  as  the  sinking  proceeds.  The  caisson,  of  course,  is  heav- 
ily braced  where  timber  walls  are  used.  The  process  goes  on  until 
the  caisson  reaches  the  rock  or  other  solid,  and  then  the  working 
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chamber  is  filled  with  concrete.  Finally  the  shafts  and  tubes  are 
filled,  and  thus  a  solid  column  of  masonry  is  procured  from  the 
solid  foundation  to  a  point  above  the  water  line. 

Among  the  men  who  do  the  caisson  work  described  are  found 
the  victims  of  the  caisson  disease.  The  forms  of  this  disease  are 
varied,  and  for  a  long  time  after  caissons  came  into  use  medical 
authorities,  although  attributing  it  in  general  to  the  effects  of  com- 
pressed air,  were  unable  to  trace  exactly  its  causes,  and  it  has  been 
only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  they  have  solved  the 
problem  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  a  man  who  has  just  been  ex- 
posed to  compressed  air  is  his  deathly  pallor.  His  face  appears 
absolutely  bloodless.  This  is  because  the  pressure  of  the  air  drives 
the  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  blood  vessels.  Those 
interior  blood  vessels  which  are  surrounded  bv  soft  tissue  are  sub- 
jected  to  an  exterior  pressure  from  the  air,  as  well  as  to  an  interior 
pressure  of  the.blood  forced  into  them,  and  the  pressure  being  thus 
equalized,  they  remain  comparatively  unchanged.  But  with  the 
vessels  inclosed  in  a  bony  structure  it  is  different.  These  are  not 
subjected  to  the  equalizing  exterior  pressure  as  are  the  vessels  in 
soft  tissue,  and  they  therefore  become  enormously  distended. 

No  ill  effects  from  this  disturbance  manifest  themselves  until  a 
change  is  made  from  compressed  air  to  the  normal  atmosphere. 
Then  the  blood,  endeavoring  to  resume  its  normal  circulation,  be- 
comes clotted  in  the  distended  vessels,  and  the  nerves  there  are 
affected.  The  spinal  column  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  effects 
of  air  pressure.  Any  portion  of  the  spinal  column  affected  by  this 
clotted  blood  transmits  the  disturbance  or  irritation  to  those  parts 
of  the  body  whose  nerves  terminate  in  the  affected  part  of  the  spine, 
and  as  a  result  the  caisson  disease  may  manifest  itself  in  any  or  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  most  painful,  but  less  dangerous  forms  of  the  disease 
these  manifestations  produce  acute  pains,  particularly  in  the  limbs 
and  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  bony  structure  predomi- 
nates. This  form  of  the  disease  is  called  by  pressure  men  the 
bends.  This  term  originated  when  the  Eads  bridge  was  building 
across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  women  affected 
an  abomination  known  as  the  Grecian  bend,  an  awkward  stoop 
accentuated  by  a  huge  bustle.  It  was  thought  that  the  contortions 
and  doubling  up  of  the  men  in  paroxysms  of  pain  resembled  the 
feminine  attitude  prescribed  by  the  fashion  of  the  time.     The  pains 
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are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rheumatism.  They  are  agoniz- 
ing in  their  intensity.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  suffering  a  bad 
attack  to  get  rest,  as  the  only  alleviation  comes  from  motion,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  take  enough  morphine  within  the  limits  of 
safety  to  induce  sleep. 

It  is  a  rather  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease  that  the  pain  from 
the  bends  disappears  as  soon  as  the  sufferer  enters  the  chamber 
filled  with  compressed  air;  he  then  is  as  fit  to  work  as  a  well  man. 
But  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  normal  atmosphere  they  return^ 
although  without  increased  violence.  This,  however,  is  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease,  although  the  commonest.  Occasionally  the 
disturbance  along  the  spine  is  so  great  that  paralysis  ensues  in 
some  parts  of  the  body.  Occasionally  the  paralysis,  especially  in 
the  limbs,  is  permanent.  The  paralysis  may  extend  to  a  vital 
organ.  There  are  cases  in  which  death  has  been  almost  in- 
stantaneous upon  exit  from  the  caisson. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  another  form  of  the  malady.  The 
other  form  is  extravasation  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  local  effect 
of  the  disturbance  upon  the  circulating  system. 

The  bends  are  never  mortal,  nor  are  their  effects  permanent. 
A  man  with  proper  care  can  recover  fully  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Wherever  caissons  are  sunk  certain  remedies  are  kept  on  hand 
to  relieve  the  men  taken  sick.  The  two  principal  remedies  are 
morphine  and  ergot  of  rye,  the  first  to  deaden  the  pain  and  the  sec- 
ond to  produce  a  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels.  Ergot  of  rye 
must  be  used  sparingly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  its  producing^ 
gangrene  in  the  feet.  It  is  customary,  also,  to  use  an  electric  bat- 
tery and  hot  baths  and  rubbing,  but  while  the  men  have  great 
faith  in  these  remedies,  the  utility  of  them  is  doubted  by  medical 
specialists.  A  man  who  has  the  bends  suffers  terrible  pain,  but 
he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  with  it  he  cannot  have  the 
more  dangerous  form  of  the  caisson  disease. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  and  contractors 
to  take  as  much  care  of  their  men  as  is  possible,  and  elaborate  pre- 
cautions are  adopted  to  ward  off  the  malady.  But  more  often  than: 
not  these  precautions  come  to  naught  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  men.  Wherever  a  caisson  is  being  sunk  there  will  be  found 
near  it  a  little  shanty  that  contains  a  boiler  and  enough  steam 
pipes  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  about  loo  degrees.  This 
shanty  is  called  the  warming  house,  and  men  coming  out  of  a  cais- 
son are  hurried  into  it.     They  are  required  to  strip  off  their  cloth- 
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ing  and  take  hot  baths  and  after  rubdowns  with  rough  towels  they 
are  advised  to  put  on  clean,  dry  clothing  and  lie  still  half  an  hour. 

The  most  important  precaution  should  be  taken  when  a  man  is 
passing  from  the  compressed  air  into  the  atmosphere.  Engineer 
Collingwood  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  made  a  rule  that  a  man  com- 
ing out  of  a  caisson  should  stay  in  the  airlock  five  minutes  for 
every  fifteen  pounds  of  pressure.  When  a  man  is  in  the  lock  pres- 
sure is  reduced  gradually  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through 
the  top  trap.  Few  companies,  however,  abide  strictly  by  such  a 
rule,  regarding  a  shorter  time  in  the  airlock  as  sufficient.  A  large 
engineering  firm  in  this  city  has  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  their  caisson  employees.  No  men  who  have  heart 
trouble  or  are  subject  to  epileptic  attacks  or  are  par- 
ticularly stout  are  employed  by  this  firm.  In  coming 
from  or  going  to  the  caisson  the  men  are  directed  to  go 
directly  to  the  warming  house  or  from  it.  The  warming  house 
should  not  be  left,  say  the  rules,  before  the  foreman  gives  notice 
that  the  caisson  is  ready.  After  entering  the  warming  house  men 
should  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  draughts.  If  a  man,  on  coming 
from  a  caisson,  feels  a  slight  gripping  sensation,  which  means  the 
bends,  he  should  lie  down  as  near  the  stove  as  possible,  cover  him- 
self with  sufficient  clothes  to  produce  a  perspiration,  and  have  hot 
applications  placed  on  the  parts  affected.  Half  an  hour,  at  least, 
should  be  passed  in  the  warming  house  after  one  has  left  the  cais- 
son, during  which  time  one  shouM  bathe  in  hot  water,  rub  himself 
well,  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  No  liquor  may  be  drunk  before  one 
enters  the  caisson  or  during  working  hours,  nor  should  a  man  go 
down  with  an  empty  stomach.  Plenty  of  meat  should  be  eaten. 
Warm  coffee  should  be  drunk  before  going  down.  At  least  eight 
hours  of  sleep  must  be  had  in  the  night,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  the  bowels  be  kept  in  order.  After  working  in  heavy  pressure 
men  should  lie  down  for  at  least  an  hour  after  coming  out,  and, 
finally,  they  should  never  enter  a  caisson  when  feeling  at  all  unwell. 

These  rules  are  based  on  Collingwood's  rules,  made  for  the  men 
working  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  caissons,  but  now  modified  to 
suit  more  recent  experiences.  If  the  men  minded  them  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  live  to  ripe  old  age,  work- 
ing six  days  a  week  in  a  caisson.  But  unfortunately,  like  most 
men  engaged  in  hazardous  work,  the  caisson  workers  are  often  dis- 
sipated, and  the  bends  usually  overtakes  them. 
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As  to  the  amount  of  pressure  a  man  can  stand,  "Cassier'»  Mag- 
azine" said  recently: 

"Anent  the  recently  mooted  question  as  to  th«  greatest  air 
pressure  men  can  stand  in  caisson  work,  Messrs.  Sooysmith  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  who  for  years  have  made  ai  specialty  of  difficult 
foundations  and  tunneling,  requiring  the  tise  of  compressed  air, 
tell  us  that  the  full  ability  of  properly  equipped  and  properly  be- 
haved men,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  to  resist  caisson 
disease,  has  never  been  tested.  The  highest  working  pressures 
recorded  have  been  close  to  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  but 
with  extreme  care  in  the  selection  of  men  and  a  corresponding 
care  on  the  part  of  the  men  it  is  very  probable  that  this  limit  may  be 
considerably  exceeded*  For  the  average  man  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  top  limit  may  be  placed  at  about  forty-five  pounds,  the 
time  of  working  varying  from  four  to  six  hours  a  shift,  according 
to  conditions.  In  cases  where  higher  pressures  might  be  used 
the  shifts  for  the  men  should  be  restricted  to  two  of  two  hours  each, 
separated  by  .a  considerable  interval. 

"The  character  of  the  material  through  which  the  caisson  is  be- 
ing sunk,  or  upon  which  it  may  be  resting  at  any  time,  bears  quite 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  men  to  stand  the  pressure  necessary 
to  hold  back  the  water  at  that  point.  If  the  material  be  so  porous 
as  to  permit  a  considerable  leakage  of  air  through  it,  there  will 
naturally  result  a  continuous  change  of  air  and  a  corresponding 
relief  of  the  men  from  the  deleterious  effects  which  are  produced 
nearly  always  by  over-used  air;  in  other  words,  ventilation  is  kept 
up  by  the  porous  material. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  caisson  is  passing  through  an  imper- 
vious substance,  such  as  tough  clay,  consequent  bad  effects  on  the 
men  are  very  noticeable.  As  it  is  usually  necessary  to  carry  the 
highest  pressure  when  the  caisson  has  reached  its  final  position 
and  while  the  air  chamber  is  being  filled  with  concrete  and  being 
sealed  up,  the  worst  effects  usually  result  at  this  time;  thus  very 
often  when  the  pressure  is  greatest  the  ventilation  is  worst.  *  **  * 
The  physical  condition  of  the  men  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
whole  matter.  Men  who  are  thoroughly  sound  organically  and 
who  are  not  fleshy  can  endure  much  higher  pressures  than  men 
who  have  not  these  physical  conditions.'* 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  other  effects  of  compressed  air 
that  do  not  constitute  caisson  disease.  These  effects  are  noticeable 
in  the  cavities  of  the  head.     The  aural  cavities  are  affected  often. 
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On  entering  compressed  air  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  have  on  the 
ear  drum  an  interior  pressure  equal  to  the  exterior.  This  increased 
pressure  is  secured  by  the  outlet  of  air  through  the  eustachian 
tube.  If  this  is  free  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  if  it  is  clogged,  air 
can  be  forced  into  it  by  holding  the  nose  and  trying  to  force  air 
through.  When  this  cannot  be  done  plugging  of  the  ear  ensues, 
either  the  ear  drum  is  broken,  or  a  blood  vessel  in  the  ear  bursts 
and  deafness  results.  Then,  too,  if  a  man  has  catarrh  or  a  cold  the 
air  will  not  enter  readily  the  cavities  back  of  the  nose,  the  maxilary 
sinuses,  and  those  above  the  eye,  the  frontal  sinuses.  In  this  case 
return  to  the  normal  atmosphere  brings  on  intense  pain  until 
equilibrium  is  restored.  The  slow  entrance  of  the  air  does  not 
seem  painful,  but  the  slow  exit  is  extremely  so.  Often  the  air  in 
the  maxilary  sinuses  leaks  out  around  the  eye  teeth,  separating 
the  gums  from  the  teeth. 

To  illustrate  the  care  taken  of  caisson  workmen,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  compressed-air  hospital  once  used  in  the  Hudson 
River  tunnel.  The  hospital  consisted  of  a  huge  cylinder  fitted 
with  couches  and  thick  bullseye  windows.  The  air  was  kept  at  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  caisson.  When  a  man  came  out  of 
the  caisson  showing  the  slightest  signs  of  the  disease  he  was  hur- 
ried into  the  hospital  and  kept  there  under  medical  treatment  for 
several  hours.  Then  the  air  was  let  out  very  gradually,  two 
hours  sometimes  being  consumed  in  the  operation,  until  the  pres- 
sure of  normal  atmosphere  was  reached.  Then  the  patient  was 
released. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CRIME  AND  DEGENERATION  FROM 

A  MEDICAL  STANDPOINT.* 


By  Willis  S.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


My  object  in  presenting  this  paper  is  not  to  offer  anything  dis- 
tinctly new  or  to  favor  any  preconceived  theory;  but  rather  to 
bring  together  certain  facts  from  various  sources  and  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  the  facts  would  seem  to  warrant. 

We  must  assume  for  the  purpose  of  our  study  that  mental  acts 
have  a  physical  basis. 

Since  the  days  of  Ferrier,  whose  experiments  confirmed  the 
works  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  of  Berlin,  the  localization  of  brain 
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functions  has  been  well  established.  It  has  come  gradually  to  be 
acknowledged,  with  the  accumulated  evidence  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  lower  animals  and  man,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
that  all  of  our  mental  acts  have  a  physical  basis,  in  the  sense  that 
mentality  is  accompanied  by  a  chemical  change  and  a  structural 
rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  nerve  cells.  Hodges,  in  the 
study  of  fatigue,  found  an  actual  change  in  the  brain  cells  following 
activity,  that  disappeared  after  a  period  of  rest. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  believe  in  this  newer  physiology; 
but  the  evidence  derived  from  competent  observers  seems  to  war- 
rant us  in  accepting  this  doctrine  as  the  most  rational  explanation. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  our  passions,  such  as  hatred,  love, 
fear,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  reason,  were  confined  to  man:  but 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Romanes,  Lubbock,  Darwin  and  many 
others,  convinces  us  that  these  qualities  are  common  to  the  lower 
animals. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  mental  acts  of  animals, 
children  and  adults  differ  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree:  that  the 
same  laws  that  govern  our  minds  govern  those  of  animals:  and 
that  similar  chemical  and  molecular  changes  take  place  in  the 
brains  of  both  men  and  animals.  If  these  facts  are  true,  the  study 
of  crime  and  degeneration  has  a  new  interest;  and  much  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  psychological  study  of  animals  and  man. 

The  study  of  criminals  and  degenerates  has  been  mainly  along 
two  lines:  first,  the  somatic  or  bodily  anomalies;  second,  the 
psychological  peculiarities.  Lombroso  was  the  first  scientist  sys- 
tematically to  study  the  physical  peculiarities  of  degenerates,  and 
his  tabulations  of  the  various  measurements  of  criminals  and  the 
insane  form  an  interesting  study. 

It  would  seem  from  the  study  of  the  waiting  of  the  Italian  school 
that  abnormalities  in  general,  and  those  of  the  head  in  particular, 
were  more  common  in  criminals  than  in  normal  individuals.  The 
cephalic  indices  are  greater,  the  prognathous  jaw,  and  the  atypical 
or  projecting  ears  more  common  than  in  the  normal 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Medical  Association  to 
investigate  the  development  and  condition  of  the  mind  among 
school  children  found  that  ear  defects  were  frequently  associated 
with  nerve  defects  and  mental  weakness.  Dr.  Langdon  Down 
finds  a  resemblance  between  feeble-minded  children  and  the  vari- 
ous ethnic  types  of  the  human  family,  especially  the  Mongolian 
and  Negroid. 
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However  attractive  statistics  and  measurements  may  be,  we 
must  not  forget  the  importance  of  racial  characteristics,  the  effect 
of  diseases  both  prenatal  and  postnatal  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  ap- 
parently normal  persons  may  frequently  have  one  or  more  of  these 
degenerative  marks.  It  would  seem  that  one  is  justified  in  con- 
cluding, after  taking  all  facts  into  consideration,  and  from  the 
study  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  that  the  criminal,  the  insane,  the 
idiot,  and  the  feeble-minded  have  physical  anomalies  oftener  and 
more  highly  developed  than  normal  individuals. 

The  more  recent  studies  of  criminology  have  been  along  a 
psychological  line,  rather  than  by  the  observation  of  the  purely 
physical  anomalies.  It  is  as  impossible  to  define  sharply  the  limits 
between  a  normal  and  an  insane  or  a  criminal  person  as  it  is  to 
understand  accurately  the  difference  between  the  diseased  and  the 
healthv  action  of  cells. 

As  Max  Nordau  says:  "The  difference  between  disease  and 
health  is  not  one  of  kind,  but  of  quality.  There  is  only  one  kind 
of  vital  activity  of  the  cells  and  of  the  cell  systems  or  organs.  It  is 
the  same  in  disease  and  in  health.  It  is  sometimes  accelerated 
and  sometimes  retarded,  and  when  this  deviation  from  the  rule 
is  detrimental  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  organism,  we  call  it  disease." 

So  it  may  be  said  with  criminals,  it  is  impossible  to  define  the 
limits  separating  normal  from  degenerate  persons.  All  mental 
processes  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  all  of  us  have  at 
some  time  in  our  existence  criminal  tendencies;  but  it  is  only  when 
our  evil  propensities  become  detrimental  to  the  community  in 
which  we  live  thiat  we  are  considered  criminal. 

Let  us  consider  the  evolution  of  crime,  in  order  that  we  may  rid 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  those  acts  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  criminal  are  confined  to  the  human  species.  Animals  low  in 
the  scale  of  life  are  prone  to  commit  such  criminal  acts  as  infanti- 
cide, murder  and  thieving.  Snakes  very  often  devour  their  young. 
Lubbock  cites  instances  where  bees  and  ants  kill  those  of  other 
species  for  the  purpose  of  robber>\  Romanes,  in  his  "Animal  In- 
telligence," gives  any  number  of  instances  of  crime  committed  by 
animals.  Speaking  of  a  certain  species  of  ants,  he  says,  judging 
from  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  hatred  was  a  stronger  pas- 
sion than  affection,  while  in  other  species  sympathy  and  affection 
seem  to  be  more  highly  developed.  Audubon  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing observed  the  thieving  propensities  of  birds.     Many  species  are 
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habitual  thieves  and  often  secrete  articles  apparently  of  no  value 
to  themselves.  The  tendency  to  steal  and  to  hide  things  is  one  of 
the  strongest  traits  of  the  wolverine.  Rats,  mice,  wolves,  rabbits 
and  birds  have  been  seen  to  kill  those  of  their  own  species.  Dogs 
have  been  known  to  slip  their  collars,  and  go  miles  to  kill  sheep, 
then  wash  the  blood  from  their  bodies  in  a  stream,  return  before 
daylight  and  slip  on  their  collars.  Monkeys  many  times  will  kill 
their  young,  when  tired  of  carrying  them.  They  are  also  fond  of 
deception  and  are  great  thieves.  Many  animals  develop  uncon- 
trollable passions,  and  while  infuriated  often  kill  those  of  their  own 
species  or  even  family. 

While  these  facts  and  many  others  have  been  observed,  it  is  true 
that  the  maternal  instinct  is  highly  developed  in  animals,  and  that 
affection  is  so  strong  in  some  that  they  will  die  for  or  in  defense  of 
their  own  species,  and  in  some  instances  those  of  other  species. 
Though  some  of  the  acts  mentioned  may  have  been  done  in  self- 
defense  or  self-preservation,  there  are  many  apparently  purpose- 
less acts  against  the  natural  instincts  of  animals,  that  may  surely 
be  classed  as  morbid. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  uncivilized  races  of  men,  we  find 
crime  especially  frequent.  The  primitive  tribes,  as  a  rule,  place 
but  little  value  on  human  life,  especially  on  those  of  women  and 
children.  Wood,  in  his  **History  of  the  Uncivilized  Races  of  the 
World,"  cites  any  number  of  instances  to  show  the  criminal  tend- 
encies of  the  savage.  Some  of  their  crimes  are  associated  with 
their  religious  or  superstitious  beliefs;  but  many  seem  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  unrestrained  animal  passions.  I  have  been  told 
by  one  living  among  our  American  Indians  in  Idaho,  that  infanti- 
cide is  common. 

The  study  of  childhood  offers  much  that  is  of  practical  as  well 
as  of  scientific  interest.  The  psychology  of  children  occupies  a 
middle  ground  between  that  of  the  lower  animals  and  the  adult 
man.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  some  to  associate  our  babies  with 
the  lower  animals;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a  close  study  of 
human  embryology  and  the  psychology  of  childhood  teaches  us 
that  there  are  definite  relations  between  the  workings  of  the  animal 
and  infant  mind.  An  infant  at  birth  has  its  animal  instincts  highly 
developed,  and  in  gesture,  mimicry,  and  instinctive  movements 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  monkey.  As  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren gradually  develop,  those  qualities  which  are  prominent  in 
criminals  and  degenerates  are  the  first  to  evolve.     The  idea  of  self 
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enters  more  largely  into  all  their  acts  than  in  normal  adults.  Tlie 
emotions  of  the  child  are  more  easily  aroused  and  less  under  the 
control  of  the  will  than  in  later  life.  Attempts  to  injure  those 
around  them  are  very  common  during  fits  of  anger.  Petty  thiev- 
ing of  tempting  morsels,  of  playthings  and  of  similar  articles,  and 
the  practice  of  lying  are  common,  even  among  carefully  trained 
children.  Capital  crimes  are  not  unknown  among  children. 
Murder  and  assaults  have  been  reported  many  times.  Children 
have  a  ver\'  imperfect  idea  of  ownership  and  responsibility.  De- 
ceit, vanity,  pride,  superstition  and  cruelty  are  common  traits  in 
early  life.  These  qualities,  so  undesirable  in  adults,  are  usual  in 
children;  and  an  exaggeration  of  these  very  traits  in  criminals 
marks  them  as  vicious  members  of  the  community. 

Idiocy,  feeble-mindedness  and  epilepsy  are  accompanied  by 
mental  impairment,  and  often  lead  to  crime  and  acts  of  violence. 
These  affections  may  be  due  to  congenital  defect,  to  injuries,  or  to 
disease.  Emotional  instability  is  common  among  criminals,  and 
often  develops  while  they  are  secluded  in  prison.  They  frequently 
have  periodic  explosions  that  resemble  epilepsy  and  which,  like 
that  disease,  are  more  frequent  in  hot  weather.  One  observer 
states  that  four  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  under  his  care  were  sub- 
ject to  violent  fits  of  passion;  among  women  these  attacks  are 
more  common  during  the  menstrual  period. 

Lombroso  has  pointed  out  that  those  regions  in  Italy  that  pro- 
duce the  most  epileptics  also  produce  the  largest  number  of  crim- 
inals. The  relation  between  insanity  and  crime  is  an  important 
one,  although  too  large  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind.  Those  crimes  that  lead  most  often  to  insanity  are  potent 
agents  in  the  production  of  crime.  For  instance,  syphilis,  alcohol- 
ism and  sexual  excesses  are  responsible  for  much  of  our  insanity 
and  our  crime. 

Jacobi  says:  "The  constitutional  criminal  is  a  tainted  individual 
and  has  the  same  relation  as  the  epileptic  to  convulsions.  The 
essential  reason  of  abnormal  brain  action  is  abnormal  brain  struct- 
ure." Later  he  says:  "There  is  no  especial  type  of  insanity  or  of 
criminality.  There  is  but  one  thing  fixed,  that  is,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  correlation  of  physical  causes,  and  mental  and 
moral  symptoms." 

Lombroso,  in  his  "Men  of  Genius,"  and  Nordau,  in  his  "Degen- 
eration," give  any  number  of  examples  of  excessive  nervous  and 
mental  action  in  men  and  women  who  have  been  prominent  in 
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their  respective  fields  of  activity.  While  it  is  true  that  Nordau 
has  exaggerated  the  condition,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the 
history  of  poetry,  art,  music  and  literature  is  filled  with  examples 
of  men  and  women  who  bore  distinct  marks  of  degeneration. 
Many  inherited  insane  tendencies,  some  succumbed  by  reason  of 
disease,  overwork  or  dissipation.  According  to  one  authority, 
insanity  is  forty  times  more  frequent  among  criminal  than  among 
average  men  and  women. 

We  can  trace  in  all  individuals  a  pro:ess  of  evolution  in  the 
building  up  of  their  natures.  Animal  instincts  are  highly  devel- 
oped at  birth,  next  intellectual  power  is  added,  and  finally  moral 
and  ethical  conceptions  help  to  round  out  a  man's  character. 

That  it  is  possible  to  have  arrest  of  development  during  any 
stage  is  apparent,  just  as  there  may  be  arrest  of  development  dur- 
ing the  embryonic  stage,  leading  to  congenital  anomalies.  If  the 
process  of  evolution  is  checked  in  early  childhood,  only  the  animal 
instincts  exist,  and  idiots  and  imbeciles  are  the  result.  If  the  ar- 
rest takes  place  later,  wc  have  impaired  mental  power  or  feeble- 
mindedness. If  the  arrest  or  atrophy  is  postponed  until  manhood 
is  reached,  we  may  have  intelligence,  but  no  moral  sense.  There 
aie  in  society  to-day  many  moral  imbeciles,  whose  intelligence 
disguises  them  from  the  world  until  they  commit  some  heinous 
crime  that  re/eals  their  true  character  to  society. 

Heredity  exerts  a  marked  influence  in  the  production  of  crim- 
inals. Just  as  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  are  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring,  so  moral  and  criminal  tendencies  are, 
likewise,  inherited  by  children  of  degenerate  parents.  Some  would 
explain  these  apparent  transmissions  of  criminal  tendencies  to 
environment,  but  after  considering  all  points,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  criminal  tendencies  are  actually  transmitted.  ^We  do 
not  mean  by  hereditary  transmissions  of  criminal  tendencies  that 
parents  must  have  been  actual  criminals  in  a  legal  sense,  or  that 
the  children  are;  but  that  the  inebriate,  the  epileptic,  the  insane, 
the  morally  depraved  beget  children  that  are  deficient  morally 
and  are  prone  to  drift  into  criminal  life,  without  regard  to  environ- 
ment. 

The  Jukes  family,  as  studied  by  Dugdale,  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  heredity.  From  the  head  of  the  family. 
Max  Jukes,  a  great  drunkard,  descended,  in  seventy-five  years, 
200  thieves  and  murderers,  280  invalids  attacked  by  blindness, 
idiocy  or  consumption,  90  prostitutes  and  300  children  who  died 
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prematurely.  Out  of  709  descendants  carefully  studied,  but  few 
were  honest.  Of  the  men,  not  more  than  20  were  skilled  workmen 
and  10  of  these  learned  their  trade  in  prison. 

It  has  been  observed  that  criminality,  like  idiocv,  tends  to  run 
in  the  line  of  the  eldest  sons.  Morris  ^ives  instances  where,  for 
four  generations,  marks  of  degeneracy  were  plainly  evident,  and 
with  the  fourth  generation  the  race  became  extinct.  He  also 
points  out  the  tendency  to  degeneracy  in  children  of  intemperate 
parents. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  more  in  detail  the  influence  of 
such  diseases  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism  and  meningitis 
in  the  production  of  abnormal  conduct.  That  these  and  many 
other  affections  are  important  can  hardly  be  doubted  after  study- 
ing carefully  the  histories  of  many  criminals,  who,  either  by  inher- 
itance or  from  acquired  disease,  have  dyscrasiae,  which  enfeeble 
them  physically  and  render  unstable  their  nervous  systems.  We 
must  not  infer  from  this  study  that  criminals  and  degenerates  can 
be  arranged  like  pathological  specimens  in  a  museum,  each  labeled 
as  a  distinct  morbid  entity,  with  a  prop«M  diagnosis,  and  all  depend- 
ent upon  actual  disease.  We  must  remember  that  environment, 
-education,  association  and  climate  bear  an  important  relation  to 
vicious  conduct;  and  it  is  only  by  weighing  these  various  factors 
in  each  individual  case  that  a  scientific  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

The  conception  of  crime  on  the  part  of  many  reminds  one  of 
those  days  of  superstition  and  ignorance  when  those  affected  with 
insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea  and  similar  diseases  were  considered 
to  he  bewitched  by  the  devil,  and  therefore  were  cast  into  prison, 
hanged,  and  even  burned  at  the  stake.  The  history  of  witchcraft 
in  our  country  is  a  blot  upon  old  New  England.  To-day  all  is 
changed.  We  have  asylums  for  the  insane,  colonies  for  the  epilep- 
tics and  homes  f  jr  the  feeble-minded,  v»'hile  the  aim  is  to  reclaim 
these  unfortunates  and  to  return  them  as  useful  members  of  society. 

From  our  experience  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  those  mentally 
impaired,  and  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  normal  and  dis- 
eased workings  of  the  brain,  can  we  not  apply  sirnilar  method.s  to 
the  study  and  care  of  criminals  and  degenerates? 

This  problem  is  of  vast  importance  to  society  and  the  State;  and 
it  behooves  the  medical  profession  to  give  the  same  study  and 
thought  to  it  as  they  would  give  to  mental  diseases  in  general.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  touch  with  this  problem  in  order  that 
we  may  give  an  intelligent  opinion  and  wisely  direct  legislation 
along  lines  that  are  practical,  scientific  and  just. — *The  Physician 
and  Surgeon,"  August,  1896. 
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The  following  is  the  action  of  the  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress, and  Senate  Bill  No.  3,652,  introduced  by  Senator  Gallinger, 
referred  to  in  the  March  number: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    FIRST    PAN-AMERICAN    MEDICAL 
CONGRESS  ON   DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH   FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Mr,  President  and  Fellow-Members  of  the  Second  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress:  , 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the  United  States: 

The  First  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  in  general  session 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  8,  1893,  unanimously  adopted 
the  report  of  the  International  Executive  Committee,  which  em- 
braced the  following,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  in  conformity  to  general  regulation  5,  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Committee  hereby  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  the  following  international  American  committee,  viz.,  *  *  * 
under  which  resolution,  among  others,  a  Committee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  was  appointed,  whose  duties  were  defined 
as  follows: 

^'Committee  on  Department  of  Public  Health, — A  committee  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  constituent  county  or  colony, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the  object  of  placing  the 
care  of  the  public  health  in  charge  of  experienced  and  educated 
medical  men,  and  to  secure  the  establishment  in  each  of  the  several 
governments  of  a  Department  of  Public  Health,  w-ith  parity  of 
voice  and  influence  in  national  and  colonial  councils  and  with  in- 
dependent executive  authority  under  limitations  common  to  other 
departments  in  the  same  government.  Each  member  of  this  com- 
mittee may,  at  his  discernment,  appoint  such  coadjutors  resident 
in  his  respective  county  or  colony  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  committee." 

The  International  Executive  Committee  under  the  following 

resolution — 

Resolved y  That  the  ex  officio  President  of  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  appoint  the  president  of  each  of  the  fore- 
going committees  from  among  those  appointed  as  members  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  president  of  each  committee  shall  appoint  the 
secretary  of  his  respective  committee  from  among  either  the  mem- 
bers or  the  coadjutors  of  the  same — 

appointed  Dr.  Henry  L.  E.  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presi- 
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dent  of  this  committee,  and  he,  with  authority  duly  invested,  ap- 
pointed Dr.  WiUiam  Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Dr,  Charles 
A.  L.  Reed  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  coadjutors  to  the  said  committee, 
and  Dr.  H.  L.  E.  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  l>ro 
tempore. 

In  conformity  with  the  fifth  resolution  covering  the  special 
committee,  which  says:  "The  president  of  each  committee  shall 
prepare  a  final  report  of  the  detailed  work  of  his  respective  com- 
mittee and  submit  the  same  to  the  Second  Pan-American  Medical 
Congress,"  the  president,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  makes  the 
following  report: 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  to 
be  made  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 

A    BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scnde  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  There  shall  be 
established  a  Department  of  Public  Health.  There  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  the  medical  profession,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Secretary  of  Public 
Health,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ment herein  established.  He  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$8,000.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Health,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Health  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  provide  suitable  offices  for  the 
department,  and  shall  employ  such  assistants  and  clerks  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Health  to  obtain  through  all  accessible  sources,  including  State 
boards  of  health,  municipal  authorities,  and  the  Surgeons-General 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United 
States,  weekly  reports  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  ports  and 
places  within  their  territories  and  departments,  and  he  shall  pub- 
lish weeklv  abstracts  of  the  information  thus  obtained  and  other 
pertinent  matters  received  by  his  department.  The  said  depart- 
ment also  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  State  and  municipal  authorities,  of  various  general 
and  special  hospitals,  sanitariums,  public  associations  and  private 
persons,  procure  and  tabulate  statistics  of  marriages,  births  (noting 
those  that  are  illegitimate),  stillbirths,  with  cause  thereof,  and 
period  of  utero-gestation,  and  deaths  from  epidemic,  endemic  and 
all  other  diseases,  specifying  those  of  a  degenerative  character, 
such  as  malignant  growths  and  aflFections  of  the  nervous,  circula- 
tory, respiratory,  secretory,  digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  and 
from  violence,  accident,  suicide,  murder,  and  data  concerning  the 
fruit  of  consanguineous  marriages  and  the  transmissibility  of  in- 
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sane,  alcoholic,  syphilitic,  nervous  and  malignant  types  of  consti- 
tution to  offspring,  and  to  evils  of  race  miscegenations.  He  shall 
also  procure  information  relating  to  climatic  and  other  conditions 
beneficial  to  health,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  most  favor- 
able regions  of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  chronic 
diseases,  particularly  consumption.  He  shall  also  procure  infor- 
mation as  to  the  prevalence  and  ruinous  effects  upon  the  body  and 
mind  of  intemperance  and  prostitution.  He  shall  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  extent,  the  origin  and  classification  of  insanity  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  country.  He  shall  investigate 
the  state  of  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes  in  respect  to  their  lodg- 
ment, their  trades,  occupations,  the  healthfulness  of  their  work- 
shops and  the  contents  of  the  atmosphere  they  habitually  breathe, 
and  the  prevalence  of  premature  degeneration  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system  by  the  exactions  of  piecework  employment.  He 
shall  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  their  food 
and  purity  of  water  supply.  He  shall  ascertain  the  ages  at  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  put  to  work  and  its  hindrances  to  their 
physical  development,  and  their  lack  of  common  school  education. 
He  shall  seek,  through  the  State  boards  of  health,  information  of 
the  hygienic  state  of  public  school  buildings  respecting  their  illum- 
ination, ventilation  and  presence  of  noxious  elements  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  He  shall  seek  information  in  regard  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  streams  and  navigable  waters  and  public  and  private  wells. 
He  shall  attempt,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  authorized 
medical  schools  in  all  States,  to  promote  the  most  extended  and 
thorough  training  of  students  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  respon- 
sible duties  that  devolve  upon  practitioners  of  medicine.  He  shall, 
whenever  an  epidemic  disease  is  spreading  abroad,  or  in  any  coun- 
try which  by  commercial  or  other  relation  may  endanger  the  health 
of  the  inliabitants  of  the  United  States,  have  power  to  call  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Surgeons-General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  and  the  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  various 
State  boards  of  health  throughout  the  country  to  consider  and 
advise  with  him  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue  to  protect 
the  country  against  the  invasion  of  any  such  epidemic  disease,  and 
the  results  of  such  conference  shall  be,  by  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Health,  communicated  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  for  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  expedient.  Besides  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  public  health  which  he  shall  make  from  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  important  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  the  report,  if  ordered  printed  by  Congress,  shall  be 
done  under  direction  of  the  department.  The  necessary  printing 
of  the  department  shall  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  that  of  other  printing  for  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  government. 

Sec.  3.     That  the  President  is  authorized,  when  requested  by 
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the  Secretary  of  Public  Health,  and  when  the  same  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  to  detail  officers  from  the 
several  departments  of  the  government  for  temporary  duty,  to  act 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  such  officers  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion except  for  actual  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties.  When  a  detail  of  such  officers  cannot  be 
made,  the  Secretary,  approved  by  the  President,  may  employ  such 
experts,  and  for  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  may  warrant. 

Sec.  4.  That  to  defray  the  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  dis- 
bursed, with  the  approval  of  the  President,  under  the  Secretary  of 
said  department. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  pas- 
sage, within  which  time  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  may 
be  appointed. 

We  further  recommend — 

The  passage  of  uniform  national  and  State  laws  regulating  the 
importation,  exportation,  sale,  inspection,  and  standard  of  meats, 
fruits  and  food  stuffs,  water  supply,  ice,  milk,  and^beverag:es,  pro- 
hibiting adulteration  and  providing  adequate  penalty  for  violation. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  regulating  the 
manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  and  sale  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  with  provision  for  their  inspection,  and  penalties  for 
their  adulteration.  And  a  further  provision  requiring  the  labeling 
with  exact  formula  all  proprietary  medicines  and  compounds,  and 
providing  penalties  for  violation. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  regulating  the 
sanitation  of  railroad  cars,  both  steam  and  street,  barges  and  ships, 
steam  and  sail,  public  vehicles,  ambulances,  laundries,  slaughter- 
houses, morgues,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  jails  and  reformatory 
institutions,  with  penalties  for  violation. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  regulating  the 
hygienic  management  of  contagious  diseases,  personal  and  house 
quarantine,  vaccination,  hygiene  of  dentistry,  barber  shops,  public 
baths  and  gymnasiums,  amusement  halls,  migration  of  tramps  and 
profligate  persons,  disposal  of  dead  bodies,  garbage  and  sewage, 
draining  of  lands  and  removal  of  weeds  and  decaying  vegetation, 
and  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  providing  for 
and  regulating  disinfecting  plants,  steam,  dry  heat  and  chemical, 
for  mails,  foreign  and  domestic,  clothing,  bedding,  money,  persons,. 
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etc.  Bacteriologic  laboratories,  animal  industry  and  inspection 
plants,  State  and  national  hospitals,  and  retreats  or  sanitariums 
for  the  treatment  of  habitues,  inebriates,  venereal,  tubercular  and 
insane  persons,  with  special  laws  for  commitment  to  and  discharge 
from  the  same.  District  nursing  for  the  poor,  sick,  obstetrical, 
contagious  diseases,  etc. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  State  and  national  medical  experts  and  the 
punishment  of  medical  crimes. 

The  passage  of  uniform  laws,  national  and  State,  regulating 
State  and  interstate  medical,  surgical  and  dental  practice,  which 
will  protect  the  same  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  trade. 

We  further  recommend  adequate  appropriation  of  money  by 
the  several  States  and  the  general  government  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  public  health  matters  in  this  and  foreign  countries, 
and  the  suppression  of  diseases,  endemic  and  epidemic. 

We  further  recommend  that  appointment  to  and  the  tenure  of 
medical  offices  shall  depend  upon  professional  ability  and  effi- 
ciency, and  not  upon  political  influence. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  L.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
President  Committee  on  Department  of  Public  Health. 

William  Pepper,  M.  D., 
Charles  A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D., 

Coadjutors. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  p.  Cdrbally,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Infectious  Erythema. — M.  L.  Galliard  presented  to  the  Soci- 
ete  Medicale  des  Hopitaux,  "La  France  Medicale,"  12th  March, 
the  report  of  a  case  of  erythema  complicating  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucus  membrane  of  the  colon,  in  a  boy  five  years  old.  The 
colitis  did  not,  in  this  case,  have  the  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
the  chronic  form,  as  it  does  usually  in  such  cases  in  the  adult.  It 
lasted  only  ten  days,  remained  through  its  course  without  fever, 
and  was  visibly  decreasing  when,  instead  of  the  convalescence  nat- 
urally expected,  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  became  manifest. 
High  fever  was  suddenly  developed,  a  papulous  erythema,  located 
at  first  in  the  face,  then  in  the  folds  of  the  elbows  and  on  the  back 
of  the  wrists ;  it  soon  became  generalized,  diffuse,  in  the  parts  first 
attacked,  as  the  neck,  the  arm-pits,  on  the  hips  and  the  legs;  erup- 
tions on  the  chest,  the  back  and  the  abdomen  resembling  measles. 
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This  erythema  was  accompanied  by  high  fever,  104^,  which  ren- 
dered cold  baths  necessary,  and  calomel  was  freely  given  as  an  anti- 
septic for  the  intestines,  and  a  weak  solution  of  borax  was  used  as 
an  injection  for  the  colon. 

The  eruption  grew  paler  on  the  fifth  day,  and  disappeared  en- 
tirely on  the  ninth.  The  desquamation  began  on  the  face,  the 
cuticle  was  thrown  oflf  in  large  flakes  on  the  extremities;  it  ceased 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  Albuminuria  was  found  only  on 
the  second  day.  The  ganglionic  system  was  not  congested. 
There  was  no  visceral  complications.     The  recovery  was  complete. 

The  examination  of  the  mucous  discharged  from  the  intestines 
showed  the  presence  of  the  coli-bacillus  only.  It  was  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  coli-bacillus,  then,  that  the  erythema  must  be  attributed. 
In  every  respect,  the  disease  was  exactly  similar  to  the  erythema 
observed  by  the  author  in  typhoid  fever. 

Appendicitis. — M.  Reclus  made  a  very  important  report  to  the 
Academic  de  Medicine,  "Gazette  Hebdomadaire,''  21st  March,  on 
the  pathogenic  conditions  of  appendicitis,  in  which  he  differs  very 
decidedly  from  the  theory  of  a  closed  sac  advocated  by  M.  Dieu- 
lafov. 

He  thinks  the  appendicitis  may  result  from  three  distinct  causes: 
I.  From  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  appendix.  2.  From 
inflammation  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  as  from  enteritis,  entero- 
colitis, intestinal  lithiasis,  etc;  and,  3,  from  a  condition  of  general 
infection. 

He  also  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  gravity  of  the  disease 
depends  much  on  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  organ.  The 
result  of  his  observation  is,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  appendix 
is  the  consequence  of  several  different  affections,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  organ  and 
of  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  tissues. 

At  the  same  time  that  M.  Reclus  presented  his  report  to  the 
Academic,  M.  Josue  made  his  communication  to  the  Societe  de 
Biologic  of  his  later  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  clinical  reports  in  all  the  societies. 

M.  Josue  reports  that  he  can  reproduce  all  the  lesions  of  appen- 
dicitis by  the  intravenous  inoculation  of  the  cultures  of  strepto- 
bacillus  as  prepared  by  M.  Charrin  in  the  cases  of  appendicitis  that 
prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  rabbits  in  the  laboratory.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  observed  similar  lesions  in  a  rabbit  that  died, 
three  days  after  the  injection  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  into 
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the  veins.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  disease  caused  bv  local 
action,  by  traumatism,  nor  by  any  other  procedure. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  appendix  was  tumefied;  it  had,  on  its  surface, 
a  great  number  of  white  nodules  rising  up  under  the  peritoneum,, 
formed  by  close  folicles  which  were  very  much  increased  in  size. 
The  channel  of  the  canal  was  very  much  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thickening  of  the  walls;  it  contained  large  masses  of 
a  substance  that  very  much  resembled  mucous,  and  was  transpar- 
ent. The  large  glands  of  Peyer,  which  are  found  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum  of  the  rabbit,  presented  lesions,  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  appendicitis.  The  peritoneum  was  healthy,  there 
was  neither  false  membrane  nor  adhesions. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  furnish  new  arguments 
for  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  appendicitis  as  the  result  of  a 
closed  sac.  The  author  thinks  that  these  facts  also  prove,  that  the 
origin  of  appendicitis  is  not  limited  to  any  one  cause;  it  may  arise 
from  many.  The  two  theories  account  for  the  real  facts,  but  neither 
is  sufficient,  when  taken  alone,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease in  all  cases. 

The  appendix  is  a  lymphoid  organ  susceptible  of  undergoing 
various  changes  as  the  result  of  different  affections.  The  germs 
enter  the  folicles  through  the  agency  of  the  blood;  this  has  been 
proved  by  our  experiments;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  illogical  to 
admit  that  they  can  penetrate  into  these  organs  through  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  mucous  or  through  the  lymphatics. 

Finally,  certain  toxic  conditions  are  not  without  influence  on  the 
lymphatic  membrane  of  the  appendix.  Besides,  certain  hemorr- 
hagic changes  of  the  mucous  of  the  appendix  had  previously  been 
pointed  out  incidentally  by  Roger,  in  infection  of  the  bacillus  of 
Friedlander  and  in  phosphoric  poisoning.  This  form  is  character- 
ized by  swelling  of  the  entire  organ  and  especially  of  the  closed 
folicles  which  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  abscesses  or  ulcers. 

The  inflammation  of  the  appendix  may  be  complicated,  at  any 
moment,  by  a  special  accident;  that  is  the  obliteration  of  the  canal^ 
which  is  so  small  in  the  human  subject,  sometimes  in  an  unusual 
manner,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous,  sometimes, 
at  a  later  period,  by  a  coarctation,  or  by  a  calculus  which  may  be  the 
consequence  of  a  chronic  inflammation.  The  appendix  once  trans- 
formed into  a  closed  sac,  pus  is  soon  formed  in  the  cavity ;  this  sup- 
purating sac  often  causes  peritoneal  lesions  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  may  open  spontaneously  or  it  may  result  in  gangrene. 
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Bacteriology  in  Scarlatina. — MM.  Mery  and  Lorrain  have 
reported  to  the  Societe  de  Biologic,  "Le  Progres  Medical,"  27th 
PVbruar) ,  their  bacteriological  observations  in  different  cases  of 
scarlatina,  in  which  they  examined  the  exudations  of  the  throat, 
the  urine,  the  blood,  intercurrent  abscesses,  and  have  found  the 
presence  of  seven  varieties  of  streptococci,  six  of  which  were  not 
influenced  by  the  serum  of  Marmoreck,  to  the  extent  that  rabbits 
inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  streptococcus,  and  with  the  serum, 
died  before  tlie  rabbits  to  which  no  disinfecting  agent  had  been  ad- 
ministered. 

Bacteriological  Researches  on  Measles. — M.  H.  Barbier 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  blood  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  conjunctiva,  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  as  well  as  of  several 
complications,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  measles,  and  reports 
the  following  results  of  his  observations. 

1.  The  Blood.  In  11  patients  he  foimd  the  blood,  taken  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  red  spots  was  sterile  in  7,  and  in  4 
cases  he  met  the  parasites  peculiar  to  the  skin. 

2.  The  Conjunctiva.  In  57  cases  examined,  there  were  6  nega- 
tive results  and  31  positive. 

In  these  31  cases  he  found: 

(a.)  A  bacillus  resembling  in  its  morphological  characteristics 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  but  differing  from  it  in  its  forms  of  in- 
volution, appearing  from  the  third  day  in  gigantic  form,  pear 
shaped,  club-like  and  terminating  like  a  comet,  it  reminds  some- 
times of  a  large  comma  terminating  in  points;  the  tenth  day  the 
same  appearance,  but  the  object  is  filled  with  fine  granulations, 
slightly  colored.  It  has  no  virulence  whatever.  He  found  it  16 
times  in  cases  of  measles ;  he  found  it  also  in  other  cases,  but  very 
rarelv. 

(6.)     The  white  staphylococus  was  found  13  times  in  37  cases. 

(f .)  Other  micro-organisms.  The  streptococus  was  rare.  The 
cocci,  diplococci  and  the  bacilli  were  also  found. 

3.  The  Bucco-pharyngeal  and  Nasal  Mucuous.  The  manifes- 
tations are  very  complex.;  9  times  in  12  he  found  the  streptococus, 
then  the  pneumococus,  the  white  staphylococus,  and  also  the  bacil- 
lus already  referred  to  above. 

4.  In  complications  of  the  conjunctiva  nose  and  pharynx,  sep- 
tic microbes  are  specially  met  with  alone,  or  associated  with  the 
same  bacillus.  The  white  staphylococus  is  among  those  met  with 
most  frequently. 
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The  Influence  of  Bacilli  Varies  with  Age. — MM.  Teissier 
and  Guinard,  of  Lyons,  have  found,  "Le  Progres  Medical,"  27th 
February,  that  the  action  of  the  bacillary  toxines  varies  with  their 
age.  When  fresh,  they  usually  cause  an  extravasation  of  blood. 
When  older,  they  act  especially  on  the  nervous  system,  and  cause 
chronic  lesions. 

M.  Charrin  recalls  the  fact  that  he  insisted,  in  his  work  on  the 
toxines,  on  the  chronic  nervous  effects  of  the  toxines,  and  that  he 
has  given  a  summary  of  these  effects  on  hemorrhages,  when  show- 
ing the  action  of  the  toxines  on  the  vascular  walls,  on  the  elements 
of  the  blood  and  on  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  serum. 

IcHTHYOL  in  DISEASES  OF  THE  Eye. — Pauas  rcports,  "Medicin- 
ische  Monatschrift,"  that  ichthyol  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  eye  has  been  successfully  employed,  either  in  aqueous  solution, 
50  to  30  per  cent.,  or  as  a  salve,  2\  to  5  per  cent.,  with  vaseline.  In 
conjunctivities  of  all  kinds,  catarrhal  affections,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  phlyctenular,  or  folicular,  and  in  blepharitis,  Panas  has 
found  it  most  useful.  In  the  blenorrhagic  ophthalmia  of  infants, 
in  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  the  principal  remedy,  ichthyol 
has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  According  to  the  report,  it  acts 
on  the  inflamed  tissue  by  constricting  the  vaso-motor  system,  and 
it  has  in  addition  a  remarkable  influence  in  relieving  pain;  it  is  very 
serviceable,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  in  relieving 
the  excessive  secretions,  and,  according  to  Panas,  it  helps  to  clear 
up  the  cornea. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  best  applied  with  a  pencil;  any  pain 
that  may  sometimes  follow  lasts  only  a  few  seconds ;  at  most  a  min- 
ute or  more ;  this  is  followed  by  great  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  translator  has  used  it  in  some  cases  of  rheumatic  swelling  of 
the  joints  with  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Protonuclein  is  indicated,  says  Dr.  Lucien  Lofton,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  ("Atlanta  Clinic''  for  February),  in  all  forms  of  wasting  pro- 
cesses, anaemia,  indigestion  and  in  the  various  nerve  affections, 
and  as  a  general  tonic  and  blood  elaborator.  Its  now  well  recog- 
nized influence  in  coordinating  the  white  blood  corpuscle  to  its  nor- 
mal usefulness  in  the  economy,  bespeaks  its  place  in  scientific  med- 
icine. He  cites  several  cases  in  which  he  used  it,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples :  J.  L.,  white,  age  sixty-seven,  a  sufferer  from 
acute  attacks  of  indigestion,  with  fainting  spells  accompanying 
the  trouble.     The  various  anti-dyspeptic  remedies  were  tried  at 
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times,  but  gave  only  moderate  relief;  the  trouble,  however,  after  a 
free  purgation,  would  disappear.  The  patient  eats  almost  anything 
-with  impimity  now,  and  if  the  slightest  uneasiness  occurs  as  the 
result  of  undigested  food,  he  takes  a  tablet  of  protonuclein,  and  ex- 
periences relief.  It  may  here  be  stated  his  general  health  is  daily 
improving. 

Mrs.  C.  G.,  married,  in  her  second  pregnancy,  some  three 
months  ago  was  a  great  sufferer  from  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
little  or  no  appetite.  She  was  given  three-grain  protonuclein 
tablets  for  three  days,  and  is  now  experiencing  first-class  health. 

LiTHiASis  AND  GouT. — Dr.  S.  M.  Ward,  in  an  article  entitled  "A 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Therapeutics  of  Lycetol"  ("Daily 
Lancet''  Januar>^  19,  1897),  states:  **No  one  more  than  the  writer 
regrets  the  impossibility  of  his  being  able  to  more  than  indicate  the 
uses,  some  of  them,  to  which  lycetol  may  be  put  advantageously, 
In  the  near  future  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  more  fully  a  detailed 
account  of  what  this  preparation  has  done.  In  lithiasis,  in  rheuma- 
tism, in  gout,  and  in  those  little  understood,  vague  and  painful 
affections  resembling  neuralgia,  though  not  following  the  nerve 
courses,  lycetol  is  of  use,  is  of  value.  One  of  my  patients,  for 
whom  a  well-known  brand  of  lithia  water  had  been  prescribed  with 
but  indifferent  results,  was  given  the  lycetol  water  and  was  bene- 
fited in  a  short  time.  My  experience  with  piperazine  has  been 
limited,  but  I  have  used  lycetol  in  that  class  of  cases  generally  for 
which  this  drug  would  formerly  have  been  prescribed." 

AxTiFAT  Patient. — Generally  speaking,  persons  who  seek 
treatment  for  being  too  fat,  have  good  appetites,  are  healthy  and 
strong.  Their  greatest  need  is  exercise,  but  tliis  they  find  harder 
to  take  than  anything  else.  In  illustration  of  their  docile  submis- 
sion to  treatment — not  involving  restraint — Dr.  I.  Zangwell,  at  a 
recent  dinner  of  the  Maccabees,  told  the  following  story :  "The  fat 
^irl  of  C,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  myth,  nor  a  show  person,  but  a  solid 
private  reality  that  I  have  seen.  Her  fatness  weighed  upon  her,  so 
she  went  to  a  physician  to  be  rid  of  some  of  it.  He  drew  up  a  care- 
ful dietary;  she  was  to  eat  dry  toast,  plain  boiled  beef,  etc.,  and  to 
return  in  a  month  to  report  reduction.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
she  could  hardly  get  through  the  doctor  s  doorway.  He  was  aghast. 
'Did  you  eat  what  I  told  you?'  he  asked.  'Religiously.'  His  brow 
wrinkled  itself.  Suddenly  he  had  a  flash  of  inspiration.  *Any- 
thing  else?'  lie  asked.     *My  ordinary  meals.' 
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All  correspondence  and  exchanires  and  all  publicationa  for  review  should  be  addrensed 
to  the  Editor.  Db.  A.  N.  Bell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn's  water  supply — how  polluted. 

Filtration  through  sand  and  gravel  has  been  long  regarded  as  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  removing  impurities  from  water  sup- 
plies ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  filter  bed  thus  composed 
acts  as  a  mere  strainer.  Sand  is  of  all  agencies  the  most  efficient 
in  achieving  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  suspended  or  in 
solution,  either  by  the  air  contained  in  its  interstices,  or  by 
the  condensation  of  oxygen  on  its  surface.  While  all 
finely  divided  solid  substances  have  this  power  of  con- 
densing oxygen,  sand  possesses  it  in  a  superior  degree.  Hence, 
though  charcoal  and  many  other  substances  are  more  or  less  ef- 
fective in  this  regard,  all  attempts  to  supersede  sand  by  the  use,  or 
to  improve  upon  it,  by  the  addition  of  other  substances,  have 
proved  futile. 

The  inimitable  filter  bed  of  the  Brooklyn  water  supply  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and  two  years  ago,  described 
in  detail.  Hence,  with  reference  to  recent  conditions,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  cite  the  recognition  of  its  excellence,  coupled  with  its  lia- 
bility to  danger  from  neglect,  when  it  became  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary supervision,  nine  years  after  it  was  first  turned  on  (Decem- 
ber 4, 1858),  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 

"Brooklyn  enjoys  an  exhaustless  and  excellent  source  of  water 
supply,  though  its  population  should  increase  to  a  million  or  more, 
for  both  faces  (the  northward  and  the  southward)  of  the  long  cen- 
tral ridge  or  axis  of  Long  Island,  constitute  a  vast  filter  bed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  through  which  the  rainfalls  slowly  make  their  way  to 
the  living  springs,  which  appear  near  either  shore.  But  the  most 
important  of  the  natural  causes  of  the  purity  of  the  water  already 
requires  to  be  specially  guarded  against  one  of  the  most  insidious 
agents  of  disease — wc  refer  to  the  dcHlement  of  the  rivulets  in  the 
vicinity  of  growing  villages  and  cemeteries.  And  this  precaution  is 
beginning  to  be  a  sanitary  necessity,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
great  reserv-oir  supplies  for  Brooklyn,  but  with  regard  also  to  the 
well  water  and  other  private  and  public  supplies  of  the  suburban         j 
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villages.  Sanitary  chemistry  and  timely  work  in  engineering  will 
be  invaluable  aids  to  protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  growing 
population  of  Kings  and  Queens  counties."  (Report  Metropolitan 
Board,  1867.) 

But  this  admonition  of  thirty  years  ago  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  short  lived.  It  might  go  without  saying  that  people 
who  have  traveled  over  Long  Island  with  their  eyes  open  are 
more  or  less  disgustingly  familiar  with  the  apparent  ignorance  of 
some  and  the  purblindness  of  other  persons  to  the  danger  of  water 
pollution.  Surely  no  one  should  be  more  observant  of  such  glaring 
dangers  than  the  health  authorities  and  water  purveyors  of  Brook- 
lyn. But  their  apparent  faith  in  the  cleansng  power  of  the  natural 
filter  bed  at  their  service,  appears  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der the  exercise  of  their  arts  entirely  unnecessary.  Confessedly, 
they  have  known  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  reservoirs  and  ponds 
occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  and  foul  drain- 
age in  them,  all  along,  but  they  seem  to  have  wilfully  incurred 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  standing  menace  to  the  public 
health  out  of  respect  for  official  comity. 

Commissioner  Emery  warned  the  Mayor  April  6  that  with  the 
approach  of  summer  the  polluted  condition  of  the  water  should  be 
regarded  with  grave  consideration  for  the  health  of  the  city.  That 
in  a  stretch  of  one  and  one-half  miles  of  a  feeder  to  one  of  the  res- 
ervoirs, **there  are  19  dwellings,  21  privy  vaults,  14  stables,  15  sheds, 
six  chicken  pens,  three  pig  pens  and  four  buildings  used  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  business  purposes.  These  buildings  are  occupied  by 
108  people  and  22  horses,  three  cows,  eight  pigs,  and  225  chickens 
are  kept  upon  the  premises.  All  waste  water,  slops,  etc.,  and  drain- 
age from  the  stables  and  pens  run  directly  into  the  feeder  by  means 
of  drains  or  indirectly  into  it  over  the  surface." 

This  report  brought  out  a  counter  statement  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  City  Works  and  Engineer  De  Varona,  in  charge,  show- 
ing that  both  departments  had  long  before  known  of  this  pollution, 
that  the  City  Works  Department  had  sought  the  co-operation  of 
the  Health  Department  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  an  effort  to  purchase  this  property,  with  a  view  to  abating 
the  nuisance.  And  next  follows  an  explanation  of  the  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Health:  "You  know  there  must  be  some  feel- 
ing of  comity  between  the  city  departments,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Commissioner  held  his  silence  until  he  was  criti- 
cised  for  the  condition  of  affairs.    The  trovibl^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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City  Works  authorities  do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion fully.  They  have  been  talking  all  along  about  the  matter  of 
cleansing  the  ponds  when  the  real  point  at  issue  has  been  the  foul 
surroundings  to  the  feeders  of  the  water  supply.  The  filthy  char- 
acter of  the  places  bordering  on  the  feeder  at  the  railroad  track  at 
Springfield  and  for  250  feet  above  that  has  been  kno'nm  to  all  the 
authorities  for  a  long  time.  [Italicized  by  the  Editor.]  It  has  been 
a  public  disgrace.  The  Health  Commissioner  has  done  his  duty 
in  the  premises,  but  it  is  really  for  the  City  Works  officials  to  act."^ 

COMPARISON  OF  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS — BROOKLYN  AND  BUFFALO. 

Health  Commissioner  Wende,  after  a  recent  visit  to  Brooklyn 
(Buflfalo  "News,"  March  28)  said:  "I  find  that  the  work  of  the 
Buffalo  Health  Department  is  more  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Health  Department  than  by  the  people  of  this  city. 
They  have  borrowed  a  number  of  our  ideas,  and  while  I  was  there 
a  measure  was  pending  in  their  Common  Council  for  the  adoption 
of  an  ordinance  abolishing  the  long-neck  nursing  bottles.  *It  is 
framed  on  lines  identical  with  the  one  which  we  had  adopted  and 
which  worked  wonders  in  decreasing  infant  mortality. 

"If  we  had  the  facilities  Brooklyn  gives  her  Health  Department,. 

why  we "  Dr.  Wende  didn't  finish  the  sentence,  but  he  meant 

to  add,  "we  wouldn't  do  a  thing." 

"The  city  is  only  three  times  as  large  as  Buffalo,  yet  they  have 
247  men  in  the  employ  of  their  Health  Department,  against  our  28. 
They  have  five  bacteriologists,  three  chemists  and  three  laborato- 
ries— a  chemical  laboratory  and  two  bacteriological  laboratories.*' 

SOME  BROOKLYN  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  reports  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Department  of  Health : 

"Closets — Good  ventilation  is  impossible.  Odor  is  so  strong 
that  some  of  the  windows  in  the  hall  and  adjoining  rooms  over- 
looking the  court  yard  cannot  be  opened  except  for  necessity. 

"Stairway — Narrow  and  poorly  lighted.  Strong  and  constant 
draught  in  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  cause  of  much  discomfort 
and  possible  illness  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

"Drinking  Facilities — Very  insufficient.  There  are  in  the  base- 
ment two  drinking  places,  where  there  are  but  five  cups  for  1,200 
children  on  each  side  of  the  play  room.  The  fountains  in  the  new 
part  are  supplied  from  a  pipe  which  passes  so  near  the  furnace  that 
the  water  is  warm  and  disagreeable. 
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"Ventilation — None  whatever,  except  by  windows.  No  vent  in 
room  or  closets,  except  by  opening  window.  No  plumbing.  In- 
adequate supply  of  drinking  water.  New  building  badly  needed." 
— MuL,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  committee  on  health ;  the  chairman  and 
several  other  members  of  it  are  physicians.  But  the  rule  for  the 
government  of  the  committee  is  to  take  cognizance  of  whatever 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Education ! 

A  SPECIMEN  COURT  HOUSE. 

The  March  Grand  Jury  of  Brooklyn  gave  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  Butler  Street  Police  Court 
House : 

"The  house  being  occupied  by  the  Police  Court,  on  the  corner  of 
Court  and  Butler  streets,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  to  humanity. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  termed  before  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta.  In  the  historic  dungeon  in  India  146  persons  were  in- 
carcerated in  a  chamber  twenty  feet  square,  ventilated  by  two  small 
windows.  In  the  police  court  in  Brooklyn  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  178  miserable  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  small  space, 
ventilated  also  by  two  small  holes.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  have  some  wretch  hauled  out  from  this 
pen  who  has  succumbed  to  combined  fetid  heat  and  poisonous  air. 
When  inspected  by  us,  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  prisoners, 
the  stench  was  terrible.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  would  not  knowingly  place  a  dog  in  the  pen  used  by 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  for  human  beings.  It  is  necessary  to  disinfect 
it  twice  daily.  The  place  is  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and 
it  is  barbarous  to  continue  it  longer.  The  entire  court  is  dilapi- 
dated. What  once  was  carpet  has  not  been  removed  from  the  floor 
or  cleaned  for  eight  years,  and  is  now  a  mass  of  filth.  It  should  be 
removed  and  burned,  and  an  agreement  should  be  made  whereby 
the  floors  be  frequently  and  regularly  cleaned.  This  building  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  by  the  previous 
Grand  Juries,  and  cannot  be  longer  used  without  daily  violation  of 
the  laws  of  health,  decency  and  humanity.  The  subject  is  not  new, 
but  for  that  reason  it  is  time  that  the  nuisance  were  stopped. 

"In  this  court  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  the  police  business  of  the  city 
is  transacted.  The  prisoners  are  loaded  and  unloaded  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  in  full  sight  of  curious  crowds,  the  whole  arrangement 
being  bad  and  disgraceful.  We  urge  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
or  their  successors  provide  at  their  earliest  possible  time  for  erect- 
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ing  such  buildings  as  will  properly  accommodate  this  court,  and 
possibly  with  it  one  of  the  minor  courts.  We  suggest  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  basement  of  the  present  building, 
or  a  portion  thereof,  for  Use  as  a  prisoners'  pen.  This  change 
should  be  made  before  summer. 

"There  are  two  pens — one  for  women,  the  other  for  men.  The 
stench  w^hich  comes  from  them  fills  the  court  room  ever>'  time  a 
door  is  opened  to  let  a  prisoner  out.  The  men's  pen  is  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  long.  It  is  about  seven  feet  wide  and  only  a  few 
inches  more  than  six  feet  high.  Two  skylights  let  in  light.  They 
are  supposed  to  ventilate,  too,  but  they  don't.  The  plumbing  is  so 
bad  that  the  place  is  full  of  a  nauseating  odor  at  all  times.  There 
are  two  benches  in  the  pen,  but  they  are  only  in  the  way,  because 
on  crowded  days  a  man  sitting  down  takes  up  too  much  room. 
Prisoners  are  sometimes  kept  confined  in  the  pen  for  hours,  and 
almost  daily  men  are  taken  out  in  an  unconscious  condition.  Some- 
times the  men  cry  out  until  the  court  officers  have  to  let  them  out 
in  order  to  let  the  court  proceed. 

"In  the  women's  pen  about  the  same  conditions  exist.  There  are 
fewer  women  prisoners  than  men,  but  their  pen  is  smaller,  being 
about  fifteen  feet  long.  There  is  scarcely  any  light  in  the  place,  and 
when  there  are  more  than  fifty  prisoners  they  overflow  into  the 
clerk's  room.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  empty  the  women's 
pen  into  the  clerk's  room,  in  order  to  keep  all  the  male  prisoners 
in  confinement.  When  that  is  done  the  clerk  and  his  assistants 
have  to  stop  all  work  until  the  women  are  disposed  of.  Every 
morning  and  evening  the  pens  are  sprinkled  with  a  Hquid  disinfec- 
tant. This  is  done  by  order  of  the  Health  Department,  but  beyond 
this  the  Health  Department  does  not  appear  to  have  recognized 
the  need  of  any  other  action." 

MORTALITY  AND  MORBILITV  REPORTS  ANO  REVIEWS. 

Correspondents  under  this  head  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
as  prompt  as  possible. 

Alabama. — W.  H.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mobile,  37,817.  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  January :  Deaths,  98 — 28  under  five  years  of  age.  From  con- 
sumption, 12;  annual  death  rate,  30.12. 

California. — ^J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  President,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  R.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.    The  Secretary  reports 
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for  February:  Returns  from  52  cities,  towns,  villages  and  sanitary 
districts,  aggregating  a  population  of  749,530,  show  a  mortality  of 
989 — a  death  rate  of  1.31  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of 
15.72.  150  were  from  consumption,  100  from  pneumonia,  30  from 
bronchitis,  6  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  14  from  diphtheria 
{and  croup),  16  from  measles,  12  from  typhoid  fever,  2  from  ma- 
larial fevers,  8  from  cerebro-spinal  fevers,  48  from  cancer,  2  from 
erysipelas,  105  from  diseases  of  the  heart,  10  from  alcoholism,  14 
from  grippe,  386  from  other  causes. 

Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  30  localities  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  give  33  cases  of  pneumonia,  96  of  bronchi- 
tis, 14  of  pleurisy,  14  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  26  of  diphtheria, 
1 18  of  measles,  57  ot  whooping  cough,  218  of  grippe,  37  of  typhoid 
fever  47  of  malarial  fevers,  84  of  cerebro-spinal  fevers.  Measles 
were  reported  epidemic  at  Forest  Hill,  Folsom,  Etna  Mills,  Wat- 
sonville,  St.  Helena,  San  Mateo,  Fresno,  and  Pleasanton.  Whoop- 
ing cough  was  reported  epidemic  at  Fresno.  Mumps  were  re- 
ported epidemic  at  Selma  and  El  Monte  township.  Twenty-five 
cases  of  chicken  pox  were  reported  at  Folsom. 

San  Francisco,  360,000.  Reports  for  February:  Deaths,  551 — 
122  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  8;  acute  pul- 
monary diseases,  81;  from  zymotic  diseases,  4;  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  9;  typhoid  fever,  2.  Annual  death  rate,  18.36.  Contagious 
diseases  reported  during  the  month:  Diphtheria,  13;  scarlatina,  9. 

Los  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  February:  Deaths,  107. 
From  phthisis,  17;  tuberculosis,  8;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  12. 
Annual  death  rate,  12.84. 

Colorado.' — Denver,  160,000.  William  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  February:  Deaths,  152.  Of 
these  31  were  caused  by  consumption,  16  contracted  elsewhere;  24 
by  pneumonia ;  6  by  bronchitis ;  2  by  pulmonary  congestion ;  5  by 
diphtheria;  11  by  measles;  2  by  whooping  cough;  4  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  rest  from  scattering  causes.  Annual  death  rate,  11.40. 

Annual  report  for  1896  opens  with  an  enumeration  of  "urgent 
sanitary  necessities  for  Denver  in  1897,"  as  follows:  *'i.  A  stream 
disinfecting  plant;  estmated  cost,  $5,000.  2.  Extension  of  Steele 
Memorial  Hospital;  estimated  cost,  $2,000.  3.  A  properly  con- 
structed and  operated  system  of  sand  filters  for  the  domestic  water 
supply  of  the  city ;  estimated  cost,  $300,000.  4.  More  systematic 
inspection  and  supervision  of  dairies;  estimated  cost,  $2,500  per 
year.    5.  Extension  of  field  of  work  of  the  bacteriological  labora- 
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tory;  estimated  cost,  $1,500  per  year.  6.  More  rigid  inspection  of 
meat,  especially  of  all  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered  in  or  near  this 
city;  estimated  cost,  $2,000  per  year." 

These  necessities  are  forcibly  shown  in  the  report  that  follows. 
Denver  being  one  of  the  most  heathfully  situated  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent, yet  having  a  larger  ratio  of  preventative  sickness  consequent 
upon  the  neglect  of  conditions  common  to  all  concentrated  com- 
munities. The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  150,000. 
Deaths  reported  for  the  year,  1,571.  From  assigned  causes :  Tuber- 
culosis, 358;  diphtheria,  19;  scarlatina,  22;  measles,  10;  typhoid 
fever,  91;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  96;  596,  or  over  36  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  from  confessedly  preventable  diseases,  besides  117 
from  pneumonia,  at  least,  partially  so.  No  matter  how  small  ihe 
death  rate  in  any  community,  a  ratio  of  mortality  from  preventable 
disease?  as  large  as  this  is  discreditable  to  it.  Moreover,  a  very 
small  death  rate,  only  10.48  per  1,000  of  population,  with  a  large 
ratio  of  mortality  from  preventable  diseases,  is  always  suggestive 
of  an  overestimated  population,  or  deficient  registration.  However 
this  may  be  with  regard  to  Denver,  it  is  quite  safe  to  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  typhoid  fever  alone  to  that  city  in  1896  was,  at  leasts 
fully  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  sanitary  necessities  enumer- 
ated by  the  Health  Commissioner. 

Colorado  Springs. — The  Health  Officer  reports  (Co4.  Telegraph,. 
March  24),  for  1896:  Deaths  from  consumption,  98,  3  contracted 
in  Colorado;  scarlatina,  75  cases;  typhoid  fever,  403  cases:  diph- 
theria, 33  cases,  13  deaths;  measles,  85  cases,  3  deaths.  Death  rate, 
17.75;  cxcliisive  of  consumption,  12.09.  The  report  is  very  imper- 
fect, but  cleanliness  is  urged.  The  ''Gazette*'  of  March  5,  remarks 
upon  the  undennly  conditions  and  deficient  health  regulations,  and 
says:  ''Some  of  the  cows  which  furnish  milk  for  Colorado 
Springs  habitually  stand  in  the  sewage  which  is  discharged  from 
the  pii>es  of  the  city,  others  regularly  drink  the  water  which  is  con- 
taminated by  the  sewage  of  Colorado  City  and  Manitou.  Xo  at- 
tempt is  made  to  regulate,  inspect  or  control  the  milk  business  of 
Colorado  Springs,  so  far  as  immunity  from  disease  germs  is  con- 
cerned.'* Under  such  conditions,  Colorado  Springs  doubtless  will, 
as  it  certainly  ought  to,  be  abandoned  as  a  health  resort. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,  New 
Haven,  President:  Professor  C.  S.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New 
Haven.  The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  February  comprises  reports 
from  166  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  852,- 
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2IO,  from  which  th€  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  month  was 
1,142 — 257  under  five  years  of  age.  The  death  rate  for  the  larger 
towns  is  15.6;  for  the  smaller,  17.1,  and  for  the  whole  State,  16.  i. 
Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  123 — 10.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality. 

The  health  of  the  State  during  the  month  is  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age. There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Ansonia.  Grippe 
is  also  prevailing  more  widely,  although  not  so  fatally  as  in  former 
times.  Pneumonia  and  lung  affections  are  in  season.  But  no  se- 
vere epidemic  anywhere  has  been  reported  at  this  office. 

The  annual  abstracts  of  the  vital  statistics  of  1896  have  all  been 
received.  There  were  15,096  deaths  from  all  causes  m  the  State 
which  gives  an  annual  death  rate  of  17.6  per  1,000  of  the  living  pop- 
ulation. The  death  rate  of  the  previous  year  was  17.8.  There  were 
21,324  births  in  the  State  during  the  year,  which  was  a  birth  rate  of 
24.9  per  1 ,000. 

The  report  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State  for  1895  s\iows  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  and  including  1895  a  decrease  in  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  from  consumption  from  1,364  to  1,358,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  about  130,000  in  the  population  of  the  State 
during  that  time.  Heart  disease  during  the  same  time  rose  from 
689  to  1,016  a  year;  pneumonia,  from  827  to  1,289;  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, from  344  to  605,  and  bronchitis,  from  197  to  539.  Deaths 
from  insanity  show  an  increase  during  that  period  of  about  60  per 
cent.  Typhoid  fever  shows  the  slight  annual  increase  during  those 
years  from  244  to  259.  Thirty  years  ago  the  deaths  from  that  dis- 
ease were  332,  and  as  far  back  as  1855  they  were  273.  The  de- 
crease, despite  defective  returns  during  the  earlier  period  and  the 
large  increase  of  population  since,  indicates  the  effectiveness  of 
the  measures  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Marriages  reported  during  the  year,  6,623 — 793  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  One  marriage  to  every  123.3  ^^  ^^^  population,  on 
a  marriage  rate  of  8.1  per  1,000. 

Births,  19,931.  366  were  plurality  births.  57.2  per  cent,  were 
children  of  foreign  parents  or  with  one  parent  foreign,  and  in  only 
41.4  per  cent,  were  the  parents  both  native,  a  small  percentage  of 
cases  not  being  ascertained.  The  decadence  of  the  farm  towns  of 
the  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  50  towns  of  the  168  in  the 
State,  births  in  1895  exceeded  deaths;  of  the  50  towns  all  are  coun- 
try towns  but  tw^o.  The  birth  rate  was  24.4  per  i  ,000  of  population. 
Divorces  granted  during  the  year,  417,  and  293  divorced  persons 
married  again. 
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New  Haven,  110,000.  Health  Officer  Wright  reports  for  1896: 
Deaths,  2,019.  Consumption  still  heads  the  list  as  cause  of  death, 
there  being  194  deaths  from  this  disease,  while  pneumonia  with 
181  deaths  and  diarrhoeal  diseases  with  164  deaths  follow  closely. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  was  438.  411 
cases  of  diphtheria  against  108  for  1895.  Of  these  98  proved  fatal, 
a  mortahty  of  nearly  25  per  cent;  the  mortality  for  1895  being  just 
25  per  cent.  In  the  opinion  of  your  health  officer  this  mortality 
might  have  been  materially  reduced  had  all  these  cases  been  prop- 
erly treated  with  anti-toxine  serum  at  an  early  period  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  245  cases  of  scarlatina,  against  149  in  1895,  with  12 
deaths.  No  definite  estimates  of  the  cases  of  measles  can  be  made, 
as  the  complaint  is  not  reported  as  accurately  as  desirable.  There 
were  28  deaths  from  this  malady.     186  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 

against  102  in  1895.  He  ascribes  the  outbreak  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember to  the  use  of  polluted  milk.  Of  62  cases  reported,  52  on  in- 
vestigation used  milk  purchased  from  the  unsanitar>^  source,  a  rec- 
ord plainly  indicating  the  need  of  energetic  sanitary  work. 

Delaware. — F.  W.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  President,  Camden;  E.  B. 
Frazer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

Wilmington,  72,500 — 8,500  colored.  Board  of  Health  report  for 
1896:  Deaths,  white  988,  colored  216;  death  rate  respecively,  15.43, 
25.41:  16.62.  Prevailing  causes:  Deaths  from  consumption,  115; 
tuberculosis,  17;  pneumonia,  97;  other  lung  and  bronchial  diseases, 
45;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  72;  diphtheria  (and  croup),  42;  typhoid 
fever,  15. 

The  President  of  the  Board  urges  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  an 
existing  ordinance  as  requires  physicians  to  report  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  contending  that  the  attending  physician  can  give  all  needful 
instructions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  that  disease  without  invoking 
the  interference  of  the  health  authorities. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 
Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Pensacola,  15,000.  B.  R.  Pitt,  President,  reports  for  March,  20 
deaths — 2  under  5  years  of  age.    Annual  death  rate,  16. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  President,  Chicago;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago,  1,619,226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Report 
for  February:  Deaths,  1,772 — 695  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
diphtheria,  40;  typhoid  fever,  46;  consumption,  180;  pneumonia, 
295;  bronchitis,  138;  measles,  33.    Annual  death  rate,  14.04. 
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Iowa. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

The  State  Board  bulletin  for  March,  reports  since  preceding: 
Diphtheria,  13  localities;  scarlatina  in  8;  measles  in  7. 

Davenport,  35,000.  A.  W.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  February:  Number  of  deaths,  33 — 8  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000,  12.2. 

Indiana. — ^The  new  State  Board  has  organized  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  of  Indianapolis,  President;  Dr.  T.  X. 
Hurty,  of  Indianapolis,  continued.  Secretary.  Dr.  T.  Henry  Davis, 
of  Richmond,  was  first  elected  President,  but  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  board  contemplated  a  good  many  reforms,  it 
would  be  better  to  elect  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Indianapolis  member  of 
the  board,  President.  After  he  had  insisted  that  this  ought  to  be 
done,  Dr.  Jameson  was  elected.  Dr.  E.  D.  Laughlin,  of  Orleans, 
the  other  new  member  of  the  board,  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

It  was  decided  to  enter  actively  into  the  work  of  suppressing 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 

Kansas. — ^Topeka  "Journal,"  March  9:  "By  unanimous  votes 
the  Senate  last  nigbt  passed  the  bills  abolishing  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  bills  repeal 
the  laws  under  which  these  boards  were  created,  and  if  finally 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  will  save 
the  State  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000  a  year."  And  probably 
cost  more  than  twelve  thousand  lives,  apparently  deemed  of  no 
value  by  the  State  Senate. 

Kentucky. — ^Joseph  Matthews,  M.  D.,  President,  Louisville; 
John  N.  McCormick,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisville  "Courier- Journal,"  April  i :  "Dr.  F.  T.  Eisenman, 
Physician  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Cashin,  State  Bacteriologist,  have  been  investigating  cases 
of  glanders  among  horses.  Fourteen  well-defined  cases  were 
found.  Judge  H.  C.  Howard,  of  Paris,  and  others  had 
a  conference  with  Gov.  Bradley  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  present  appropriation  for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
is  only  $2,500  per  annum,  is  woefully  insufficient.  The  Governor 
will  recommend  to  the  Legislature,  and  Representative  M.  C. 
Swinford,  of  Harrison  County,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter,  will  introduce  bills  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the 
Board,  and  providing  for  a  remuneration  to  owners  of  stock  which 
must  be  killed." — Since  the  appropriation  urged  is  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  health  of  horses,  it  will  probably  be  granted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  some  proviso  may  obtain  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  people  by  the  purification  of  the  water  supplies 
against  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 

Health  Officer  W.  P.  White,  of  Louisville,  promises  that  "the 
ofTal  and  dirt  lying  around  in  the  sinks  and  drains,  instead  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  sewers"  of  that  city,  will  be  remedied  this  year. 

Louisiana. — R.  S.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans;  G.  F. 
Patton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000 — 80,000  colored.  Deaths  in  February, 
563;  colored,  219;  65  under  five  years  of  age,  35  colored.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  76;  pneumonia,  66;  bronchitis,  20;  influenza, 
39; diphtheria,  II.  Death  rates — Whites, 21. 17;  colored,32.85: 24.57. 

Matne. — C.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  President,  Portland;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

At  the  first  quarterly  meeting,  or,  annual  meeting,  as  it  is  called, 
held  March  29,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  consult  a  legal  au- 
thority as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
prosecuting  those  secretaries  of  local  boards  of  health  who  wil- 
fully fail  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  and  to  report 
outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases,  as  the  law  requires. 

Ninth  report  of  the  State  Board,  for  the  two  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1895,  ^  volume  of  272  pages,  comprises  a  painstaking  and, 
apparently,  very  complete  summary  of  the  principal  communica- 
ble diseases  in  the  State  for  that  period,  together  with  a  gratifying 
degree  of  successful  work  in  rendering  them  less  prevalent.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  reports  from  local  boards  state  that  no 
cases  of  diphtheria,  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  typhoid  fever  were  known 
to  the  board.  In  most  of  the  outbreaks  of  those  diseases  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  to  the  first  cases  or  at  most  to  the  first 
houses. 

With  regard  to  tubercular  consumption  a  constant  effort  has 
obtained  to  instruct  the  people  by  circulars  and  other  means,  in 
necessary  measures  for  its  prevention  and  spread — notably  by  cir- 
cular "On  the  Prevention  of  Consumption:  Tuberculosis  is  an 
infectious  disease.  The  breath  of  the  consumptive  patient  is  not 
infectious.  The  sputum  is  harmless  so  long  as  it  remains  moist. 
Tuberculous  infection  is  produced,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
by  the  inhalation  of  dried  and  pulverized  tuberculous  sputum." 

Disinfection  has  also  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of 
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the  Board,  resulting  in  the  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  the  prac- 
tical use  of  formic  aldchidCf  by  Prof.  Robinson  (member  of  the 
Board),  described  in  our  December  number. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  biennial  period  for  which  the  report 
is  made,  smallpox  was  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  vigilance  of  State  and  local  boards  of  health  was 
taxed  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  to  keep  out- 
breaks from  extending.  Several  outbreaks  occurred  in  Maine,  but 
in  each  case  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  primary  case  or  to  the 
first  household.  Vaccination  was  urged  and  very  generally  prac- 
ticed. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  samples  of  water  were  analyzed 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  from  wells,  springs,  proposed  water 
supplies,  existing  water  supplies,  etc.,  and  the  sources  of  supply 
diligently  examined. 

"Sand  Filtration,"  by  Geo.  W.  Fuller,  BioIogist-in-Charge  of  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  Massachusetts,  is  a  paper  of  great 
practical  utility  to  all  who  have  need  of  purifying  process  of  water 
supplies  and  would  understand  this  process.  "The  Present  Sta- 
tus of  the  Antitoxine  Treatment  of  Diphtheria,"  by  Chas.  D. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Board;  and  "Ventilation  of  School 
Buildings,"  by  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  are  also  instructive  and  useful 
contributions. 

Maryland. — ^John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore;  John 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 73,344  colored.  James  F.  McShane,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  February.  The  weather:  The 
mean  barometric  pressure  during  February  was  30.11  inches;  mean 
temperature,  37°;  total  precipitation  5.13  inches,  an  excess  in  pre- 
cipitation during  the  month  of  1.63  inches;  prevailing  direction  of 
wind,  west. 

Deaths,  688,  a  decrease  of  229  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  February,  1896.  Of  these  525  were  whites  and  163  col- 
ored; a  death  rate  of  14.16  per  thousand  for  the  former  and  26.08 
per  thousand  for  the  latter.  The  death  rate  per  thousand  for  the 
whole  population  was  16.31.  34  died  from  infectious  diseases,  105 
from  consumption,  102  from  pneumonia,  34  from  influenza,  23 
from  bronchitis,  16  from  Bright's  disease,  25  from  heart  disease,  21 
from  nephritis,  19  from  apoplexy,  and  8  from  typhoid  fever.  234 
or  34.01  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  in  children  under  five 
years  of  age.    Infectious  diseases  reported,  218  cases,  a  decrease  of 
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97  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  89  of  the  deaths  occurred 
in  public  institutions,  of  which  22  were  reported  as  non-residents. 

Massachusetts. — H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,083. — Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Health.  Health  reports  delayed.  "Old  Buildings  to  Stand." 
The  Senate  bill  to  allow  the  Board  of  Health  of  Boston  to  tear 
down  buildings  condemned  as  nuisances  and  which  cannot  be  so 
repaired  to  be  made  fit  for  human  habitation,  has  been  defeated. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  March :  The  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  was  northwest,  the  velocity  was  .2  of  a  mile 
per  hour  greater,  the  temperature  was  6.67  degrees  higher,  the 
rainfall  was  2.86  inches  more,  the  absolute  humidity  was  more,  the 
relative  humidity  and  the  day  ozone  were  less,  the  night  ozone  was 
more  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the -observation  well  was  two  inches 
more.  Compared  with  the  preceding  month,  measles,  pleuritis, 
neuralgia  and  consumption  increased  in  area  of  prevalence.  Com- 
pared with  the  average  for  March  in  the  eleven  years,  1886 — 1896, 
measles  was  more  prevalent  and  consumption  and  diarrhea  were 
less  prevalent.  Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others, 
consumption  was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of 
March,  1897,  at  179  places;  measles  at  148  places;  diphtheria  at  64 
places;  scarlet  fever  at  47  places;  typhoid  fever  at  32  places;  whoop- 
ing cough  at  24  places,  and  smallpox  at  i  place.  Reports  from  all 
sources  show  consumption  reported  at  3  places  more;  measles,  at 
47  places  more;  diphtheria,  at  10  places  less;  scarlet  fever,  at  3 
places  less;  typhoid  fever  at  2  places  less;  whooping  cough  at  2 
places  less,  and  smallpox  at  1  place  more  in  the  month  of  March^ 
1897,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Detroit,  275,000.  S.  P.  Duffield,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  February,  360  deaths — 66  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual 
death  rate  per  1,000,  14.07.  Deaths  from  consumption,  16;  pneu- 
monia, 39;  diphtheria,  24;  meningitis,  11.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
diphtheria  of  53  cases  below  the  record  of  January,  and  of  scarlet 
fever  a  decrease  of  25  cases,  with  but  one  death. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,  Winona;  H. 
M,  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis,  225,602. — H.  N.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  February :    Deaths,  53 — ^45  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths 
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from  diphtheria,  5;  consumption,  23;  typhoid  fever,  6.  Annual 
death  rate,  7.76.    Death  rate  for  1896,  8.81. 

Typhoid  fever  ("Journal,")  March  22:  "The  health  department 
records  show  that  so  far  this  month  there  have  been  nearly  300 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  to  the  department  and  twenty-four 
deaths  from  the  disease.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
city  is  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  such  as  seldom  if  ever  visited  it." 

St.  Paul,  215,582. — ^A.  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Commissioner.  Mor- 
tality for  February,  120 — 33  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  2;  diphtheria,  2;  consumption,  20;  pneumonia,  18. 
Annual  death  rate,  6.68. 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  PaulPaguin, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  600,000 — 35,000  colored.  M.  C.  Starkloff.  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  reports  for  February:  Deaths,  826—220 
under  five  years  of  age;  from  zymotic  diseases,  61 ;  diphtheria,  18; 
whooping  cough,  9;  typhoid  fever,  9;  phthisis,  92;  pneumonia,  188. 
Annual  death  rate,  16.5. 

Kansas  City,  165,000. — E.  Von  Quast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  February:  Deaths,  172 — 67  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria,  3;  typhoid  fever,  i;  phthisis,  3;  tuberculosis,  5; 
jjneumonia,  41.    Annual  death  rate,  12.5. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Newark,  230,000. — ^Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  April  10:  Deaths,  486 — 145  under  five  years  of  age; 
from  diphtheria,  17;  consumption,  58;  pneumonia,  78;  other  respi- 
ratory diseases,  52.    Annual  death  rate,  21.97. 

Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  vicinity),  355,231. — ^W.  W. 
Varick,  M.  D.,  President.    No  report. 

Paterson,  105,844. — ^J.  L.  Leal,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  February,  172  deaths — 76  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual 
death  rate,  16.25.  From  consumption,  16;  pneumonia,  22;  bron- 
chitis, 12;  diphtheria,  15;  typhoid  fever,  3;  measles,  16.  Cases  of 
contagious  diseases  reported  during  the  month:  Scarlet  fever,  19; 
diphtheria,  68;  typhoid  fever,  5. 

New  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York; 
B.  T.  Smelzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  February  reports  an  increase  in  the 
mortality  over  the  preceding  month  from  a  daily  average  of  510  to 
one  of  350,  and  from  a  death  rate  of  17.25  to  one  of  19,  this  rep- 
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resents  an  increase  of  i,ooo  deaths  during  the  month.  Among  zy- 
motic diseases  a  small  increase  has  occurred  in  the  deaths  from 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough, 
and  diarrhoeal  diseases;  from  diphtheria  there  were  loo  fewer 
deaths.  From  acute  respiratory  diseases  there  were  2,000  deaths 
(more  than  20  per  cent,  of  all  deaths),  which  is  relatively  an  increase 
of  500  over  the  preceding  month;  and  an  increase  of  125  in  deaths 
from  consumption.  The  mortality  from  local  diseases  is  generally 
increased.  Compared  with  February,  1896,  the  zymotic  mortality 
is  less,  and  that  from  most  local  diseases  somewhat  greater,  the 
total  reported  mortality  being  the  same.  Grippe  was  estimated  last 
month  to  have  caused  300  deaths,  and  in  February,  1896,  500 
deaths;  it  may  be  estimated  this  month  to  have  caused  about  700 
deaths — its  continued  prevalence  during  March  will  probably  show 
a  larger  increase  in  mortality.  Diphtheria  caused  370  deaths,  the 
smallest  number  for  this  month  in  ten  years,  being  100  less  than 
that  reported  last  month;  the  decrease  is  in  the  urban  districts. 
Scarlet  fever  is  reported  to  have  caused  but  four  deaths  outside 
the  Maritime  district,  although  its  mild  prevalence  continues  to  be 
reported  from  numerous  localities.  Diarrhoeal  diseases  caused  a 
somewhat  unusual  mortality,  as  did  also  diseases  of  the  digestive 
and  nervous  systems.  The  infant  mortality  was  relatively  small 
(28  per  cent.),  as  is  customary  during  the  prevalence  of  gripi>e. 
and  with  it  the  zymotic  mortality,  which  was  less  than  10  per 
cent.  The  temperature  was  below  the  normal,  the  precipitation 
was  deficient ;  there  were  seven  clear  days  and  twelve  cloudy,  and 
the  wind  westerly  and  northwesterly. 

Vital  statistics  will  hereafter  be  paid  for,  the  Legislature  having 
passed  a  bill  requiring  that  hereafter  every  municipality  in  the  State 
must  pay  25  cents  on  the  receipt  of  marriage,  birth  and  death  no- 
tices. The  certificates  of  all  registration  are  to  be  promptly  for- 
warded to  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

New  York  City,  1,995,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  3,139 
— 1,127  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  20.5.  Zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000  from  all  causes,  106.5;  diphtheria,  33;  typhoid  fever,  15: 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  21;  consumption,  459:  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 618;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  43. — The  "Medical  Record's"  un- 
just criticism  of  the  effort  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  repress  tuber- 
culosis has  had  the  effect  of  creating  some  opposition  to  it;  and 
inciting  remarkable  assumption  by  a  few  physicians, who  think  the 
health  authorities  should  await  and  depend  upon  the  suggestions 
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of  those  who  pretend  to  voice  the  medical  profession,  befoie  at- 
tempting^ to  institute  new  methods  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  result  of  the  more  recent  action  of  the  Board  to  prevent  com- 
municable diseases  in  the  schools,  ought  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  a  convincing  argument  against  all  such  fallacies.  The  first  day's 
inspection  of  school  children  at  the  time  of  assembling,  March  29, 
comprelionded  the  examination  of  4,255  pupils.  Among  these  140 
were  discovered  to  be  affected  with  contagious  diseases.  They 
Avcre  sent  home  with  cards  from  the  medical  inspectors  to  iheir 
parents,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  suggesting  tiie 
needful  care.  There  has  been  an  average  of  about  100  daily  since, 
and  criticism  has  been  disarmed. 

March  13-14,  two  cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered  in  lodging 
houses.  On  the  night  of  March  15,  after  bedtime,  a  corps  of  63 
physicians  from  the  Health  Department,  supported  by  an  efficient 
police,  descended  upon  the  lodging  houses,  where  the  cases  were 
•discovered  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  midnight  vaccinated 
over  5,000  lodgers.  The  raid  was  repeated  the  following  night, 
and  again  until  the  Whole  lodging  house  fraternity  was  covered. 
A  few  cases  have  cropped  out  since,  but  all  have  been  promptly  dis- 
covered and  isolated.  But  suppose  the  Board  of  Health  had  await- 
ed the  suggestion  of  some  medical  society  committee  how  to  deal 
with  such  an  emergency? 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000.  Report  for  February :  Deaths,  1,609 — 543 
imder  five  years.  Death  rate,  19.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
T,ooo,  from  all  causes,  119.35;  diphtheria,  91;  typhoid  fever,  4; 
consumption,  178;  acute  respirator)'  diseases,  305. 

A  Xew  Bacillus. — Drs.  Wilson  and  Hill,  Bacteriologists  to  the 
Brooklyn  E(epartment  of  Public  Health,  have  conferred  upon 
Health  Commissioner  Emery  the  very  dubious  compliment  of  nam- 
ing one  of  the  new  bacilli  discovered  in  the  Brooklyn  foul  water 
supply,  in  his  honor.  They  claim  that  it  is  unique.  In  the  early 
stage  of  existence,  it  is  marked  by  a  vivid  spot  of  red.  The  name 
hestowed  on  it  is  Bacillus  Emeriensis.  It  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  malignant  or  not,  or  whether  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  bad  odor  and  taste  of  the  water  in  the  fall.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  this  particular  bacillus  is  responsible  for  the  disgracc- 
Tul  neglect  to  protect  the  water  supply  at  Springfield,  or  other 
places,  referred  to  in  more  detail  at  the  head  of  these  editorial 
pages.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  honored,  the  Health  Commissioner  or  the  bacil- 
lus.   Ill  their  respective  relations  to  the  neglected  condition  and  de- 
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velopments  of  the  Brooklyn  water  supply,  jointly,  they  will  serve 
to  niemoriaHze  conditions  and  discoveries,  which  Brooklvn  should 
profit  by. 

Buffalo,  350,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  376 — 137  un- 
der  five  years.  Death  rate,  14.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  175;  diphtheria,  23;  acute  respiratory 
diseases,  76;  consumption,  36;  typhoid  fever,  5. 

Rochester,  170,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  179 — 32 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  13.7.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
T,ooo  deaths,  from  all  causes,  200;  consumption,  25;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  27;  diphtheria,  9. 

Albany,  100,000.  Report  for  February:  Deaths,  252 — 72  under 
^xt  years.  Death  rate,  30.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  r,ooo 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  116;  typhoid  fever,  9;  diphtheria,  7;  con- 
sumption, 31 ;  acute  lung  diseases,  62. 

Elmira  continues  to  be  afflicted  with  typhoid  fever.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  filtration  plant  was  prevented  by  an  injunction  imposed 
by  a  patentee  of  some  portions  of  the  filter  plant.  A  decision  of  the 
courts  is  awaited,  while  disease  caused  by  the  use  of  foul  water 
prevails. 

Watertown,  too,  has  an  increased  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 
And  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  public  authorities  deserve  the 
fever,  if  it  could  be  confined  to  them.  March  23:  "From  one  well 
twenty  to  thirty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  resulted.  Some  of  the 
victims  are  dead,  and  others  are  so  very  sick  they  may  die.  The 
well  is  situated  in  a  court  formed  by  buildings  occupied  by  the  Bab- 
cock  carriage  factory.  A  portion  of  the  shops  of  the  Babcock 
company  are  furnished  with  city  water.  The  men  in  some  of  the 
departments,  however,  have  used  this  well  for  their  water  supply, 
little  reckoning  what  it  would  cost  them.  Out  of  the  reeking  depths 
came  material  for  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  some  of 
which  have  resulted  fatally." 

Troy,  April  7:  Health  Officer  Archambeault  reports  that  there 
are  30  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  city,  from  which  there  have  been 
several  deaths.  The  Health  Officer  attributes  the  disease  to  the 
drinking  water. 

North  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
lem; Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

March  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  27  towns,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  88,172  white  and  62,213  colored — 33  under 
five  years  of  age — for  the  month  of  February:  Deaths,  109  white. 
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105  colored.  Death  rates,  respectively,  14.8,  20.2,  17.1.  The  chief 
causes  were:  From  consumption,  48,  21  colored;  pneumonia, 
37,  21  colored;  heart  disease,  13. 

Meteorological  summary  for  the  month :  Mean  barometer,  30.09 
inches;  normal  for  February,  30.13.  Highest  barometer,  30.68,  on 
the  1 8th,  at  Raleigh.  Lowest  barometer,  29.41,  on  the  21st,  at 
Hatteras.  Mean  temperature  45.1  degrees;  normal  for  February, 
43.6.  Highest  temperature,  80,  on  the  i8th,  at  Rockingham.  Low- 
est temperature,  9,  on  the  28th,  at  Highlands  and  Linville.  Aver- 
age rainfall,  5.9  inches ;  normal  for  February,  4.27  inches.  Greatest 
monthly  rainfall,  10.23  inches,  at  Linville;  least  monthly  rainfall,  3.4 
inches,  at  Spring  Hope.  Average  number  of  clear  days,  10;  partly 
cloudy,  6;  cloudy,  12;  rainy,  ro.  Prevailing  wind  direction,  south- 
w^est.  Average  hourly  velocity,  8.3  miles  per  hour.  Normal  direc- 
tion for  February,  southwest;  normal  velocity,  9.3  miles  per  hour. 

Ohio. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D.,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O.  Probst. 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Causes  of  and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  during  the  four  weeks  ending  February 
28,  1897:  Diphtheria,  158  cases,  43  deaths;  scarlatina,  160  cases,  3 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  ^2  cases,  15  deaths;  whooping  cough,  81 
cases,  2  deaths;  measles,  332  cases.  Aggregate  population  repre- 
stnien,  1,141,114. 

Cincinnati,  405,000.  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
reports  for  February:  440  deaths — 133  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate,  13.03.  From  consumption,  58;  pneumonia,  52; 
bronchitis,  29;  zymotic  diseases,  53 — diphtheria,  13;  typhoid 
fever,  8. 

Cleveland,  350,000.  J.  L.  Hess,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  February:  Deaths,  410 — 142  under  five  years.  From  diph- 
theria, 15;  typhoid  fever,  2;  consumption,  22;  tuberculosis,  12; 
pneumonia,  55;  bronchitis,  9.    Death  rate  14.06. 

Toledo,  137,780.  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  February.  Deaths,  118 — ^42  under  five  years  of  age.  Death 
rate,  10.20.  Deaths  from  consumption,  10;  diphtheria,  9;  typhoid 
fever,  i. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemherton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793.  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  four  weeks  ending  March  27:    Deaths,  2,070 — 632  under 
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five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  112;  typhoid  fever,  22;  con- 
sumption, 230;  pneumonia,  392. 

Pittsburg,  280,000.  Report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  March  27: 
Deaths,  341 — 142  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever,  9;  con- 
sumption, 19;  diphtheria,  7.    Death  rate,  15.47. 

Typhoid  fever  is  reported  prevalent  in  Lancaster,  and  diphtheria 
in  Stroudsburg. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence.  January  bulle- 
tin reports  contagious  diseases  for  December,  1896:  Diphtheria^ 
129;  scarlatina,  93;  typhoid  fever,  27. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — white,  28,870:  colored, 
36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  five 
weeks  ending  March  27:  Deaths,  116 — 26  colored.  Under  five 
years  of  age,  36.    Annual  death  rate — white,  14.4;  colored,  25.6:  20* 

Consumption  Among  the  Negroes. — The  State  Board  of  Health 
held  a  meeting  ("Columbia  Register"),  March  12,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  medical  associations  and 
other  State  boards  in  urging  upon  the  National  Government  the 
necessity  of  properly  draining  the  swamps  and  rivers,  and 
thus  removing  one  of  the  most  fearful  causes  of  death — malarial 
fever.  Another  matter  discussed  by  the  board  was  as  to  the  best 
means  of  checking  the  ravages  of  consumption  among  the  negroes. 
It  was  decided  to  issue  a  circular  to  all  colored  school  teachers,  ex- 
plaining this  fact,  and  showing  that  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the 
spread  of  this  disease  was  the  habit  of  expectoration  by  consump- 
tives on  the  floors  of  school  buildings  and  elsewhere. 

Tennessee. — J.  D.  Plunket,  M.  D.,  President,  Nashville;  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  of  March  20  reoorts:  The  principal 
diseases — named  in  the  order  of  their  greater  prevalence — in  the 
State  for  the  month  of  February,  were:  Lung  disease,  acute, 
measles,  consumption  whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria^ 
malarial  fever,  rheumatism,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  and  chicken  pox. 

From  another  source,  under  date  of  April  2,  we  learn  with  much 
regret,  that  a  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  to  "reorganize,"  but  in 
effect,  to  wipe  out,  the  present  State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  con- 
stitute one  exclusively  of  new  men — presumably,  of  men  inexperi- 
enced in  practical  knowledge  of  sanitary  methods.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  Governor  comes  to  reflect  on 
the  choice  of  men  for  the  new  board  with  reference  to  the  whole  ob- 
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ject  of  a  State  Board  of  Health — the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people — he  will  consider  services  rendered,  particularly  upon 
the  services  rendered  by  those  active  members,  Drs.  Plunket  and 
Lindsley,  in  preventing  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  i878-'79,  and 
their  scarcely  less  effective  service  on  several  occasions  since  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  small  pox  and  other  epidemic  diseases  in 
the  State.  To  be  purblind  to  such  service  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge gained  by  it  with  a  view  to  future  usefulness,  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable of  any  one  whose  first  care  should  be  the  public  health — 
the  essential  element  of  public  wealth. 

Memphis,  56,134—27,561  colored.  Board  of  Health  reports  for 
March :  Deaths,  92 — 37  white  and  55  colored.  Of  these  29  died  of 
general  diseases,  6  of  nervous  diseases,  4  of. circulatory  diseases,  18 
of  respiratory  diseases,  9  of  digestive  diseases.  Annual  death  rate, 
per  1,000,  including  non-residents,  white,  15.53;  colored,  23.95; 
total,  19.67.  Of  residents  only,  white,  10.08;  colored,  18.28;  total, 
14.11. 

The  Health  of  Nashville  ("Memphis  Com.  Appeal,")  March  26: 
"A  correspondent  in  the  "Nashville  Banner"  gives  some  startling 
figures  on  the  question  of  Nashville's  death  rate,  as  compared  with 
other  cities,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  contem- 
plate visiting  the  capital  city  this  Centennial  year.  It  seems  the 
death  rate  on  the  Cumberland  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  State.  Every  citizen  of  Middle  Tennessee  knows,  says  this 
correspondent,  that  there  isn't  a  healthier  section  or  belt  of  land  on 
the  civilized  earth  than  that  circumscribed  within  the  lines  of  its 
territory.  Isn't  it  an  absurdity,  therefore,  that  the  death  rate  in 
Nashville  for  1896  should  have  been  20.61,  and  in  Chattanooga 
11.97,  or  that  the  white  rate  in  Nashville  should  have  been  16.35 
and  in  Knoxville  7.81  ?  Isn't  there  something  wrong  in  Nashville 
when  we  lose  in  one  month  28  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
and  Memphis  loses  only  three;  when  we  have  25  deaths  in  one 
month  from  consumption  and  Memphis  has  only  eight?  These 
figures  are  startling,  truly.  Memphis  is  undoubtedly  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  State.  In  the  school  of  bitter  experience  she  learned  her 
lessons  on  the  necessity  of  sanitation.  From  the  fiery  furnace  of 
pestilence  she  did  not  escape  unscathed,  and  her  people  knew  that 
security  was  to  be  found  in  perfect  sanitation  and  intelligent  atten- 
to  the  laws  of  health.  Hence,  her  sewerage  system,  still  up  to  date 
and  being  constantly  extended,  was  far  in  advance  of  any  Southern 
city  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  and  is  far  in  advance  of  most 
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Southern  cities  to-day.  Her  Board  of  Health  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  leading  citizens,  and  the  system  of  sanitation  in  vogue  pre- 
vents all  causes  of  sickness.  As  much  as  any  other  cause,  or,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  cause  of  the  decreased  death  rate  in 
Memphis  is  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  Adult  NashvilHans  do  not 
drink  water  to  excess,  and  therefore,  escape,  but  the  alarming  in- 
fant mortality  of  the  city  clearly  demonstrates  that  children  who 
have  not  been  weaned  away  from  aqueous  beverages  are  the  suf- 
ferers. Memphis  is  blessed  in  having  pure  water  since  the  introduc- 
duction  of  which  to  common  use  her  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.    Nashville  might  profit  by  her  example." 

Virginia. — ^The  term  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Health  having  expired  March  i6,  1897,  Gov.  Charles 
T.  OTerrall  commissioned  the  following  to  serv^e  the  four  years' 
term,  beginning  that  date:  Drs.  Rawley,  W.  Martin,  Lynchburg; 
Paulus  A.  Irving,  Hugh  M.  Taylor,  and  Landon  B.  Edwards,  Rich- 
mond; Vernon  G.  Culpeper,  Portsmouth;  John  H.  Neff,  Harrison- 
burg, and  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  Danville.  Dr.  Martin  has  been  elected 
President  and  Dr.  Irving  re-elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President,  Milwaukee;  U. 
O.  B.  Wingate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  275,000.  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  reports  for  February:  Deaths,  339—140  under  five  years 
of  age.  From  diphtheria,  10;  measles,  10;  consumption  29.  An- 
nual death  rate,  14.79  P^r  1,000. 

THE    PLAGUE. 

According  to  latest  announcement,  at  the  time  of  this  writing: 

Bombay  April  8. — ^There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  plague 
cases.  Last  week's  total  was  360  deaths  from  the  plague  and  323 
cases  of  that  disease,  against  538  deaths  and  501  cases  during  the 
previous  week. 

The  grand  totals  of  the  plague  in  this  city  are  10,943  deaths  and 
9,299  cases,  and  throughout  Bombay  Presidency,  up  to  April  2, 
there  have  been  22,668  deaths  from  the  plague,  and  18,361  cases  of 
that  disease  which  were  not  fatal. 

The  international  sanitary  conference  at  Venice  concluded  its 
sittings  March  19th.  The  two  great  objects  of  the  conference  were 
to  organize  sanitary  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  bu- 
bonic plague  and  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  problems  was  solved  by  deciding  to  establish  quaran- 
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tine  measure  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  ports  along  the  track  of  pilgrim  and  passenger 
vessels  coming  from  and  returning  to  Egypt,  Persia  and  Indo- 
China.  Quarantine  stations  (intematonal)  will  accordingly  be  es- 
tablished  or  increased  at  the  Island  of  Camaran  (off  the  Arabian 
coast),  the  Springs  of  Moses  and  other  points  along  tht  route  which 
the  plague  will  have  to  follow  if  it  makes  any  progress  to  the  west- 
ward. On  the  island  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  international  quarantine  will  be  maintained.  But  the  in- 
tra-European  precautioq^  are  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  sanitary  policy  of  each  nation. 

The  conference  decided  that  the  incubation  period  of  the  bu- 
bonic plague  is  ten  days;  hence,  every  suspected  vessel  arriving 
from  an  infected  port  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of 
ten  days,  counting  from  the  day  of  departure.  Those  ill  with  the  pest 
will,  be  immediately  disembarked  and  isolated,  and  the  others  put 
under  surveillance  of  ten  days'  duration  from  the  appearance  of  the 
last  case.  Ample  precautions  are  also  prescribed  for  inspection  and 
disinfection  of  railways  and  postal  lines  of  traffic,  and  for  precluding 
all  conveyance  .of  the  infection  in  both  intra  and  extra-European 
commerce. 

Nevertheless  (London  mail,  March  19)  the  fanatical  Moham- 
medans display  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  for  suppressing  the  bubonic  plague.  For  instance, 
on  Saturday  a  Mohammedan  while  leaving  the  city  with  his  wife, 
refused  to  allow  her  to  submit  herself  to  the  prescribed  inspection. 
The  officials  insisted,  whereupon  the  Mohammedan  suddenly  drew 
his  dagger  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  Then  he  stabbed  the  of- 
ficial physician  and  attempted  to  kill  himself. 

CUBA. 

Small  pox  and  yellow  fever  continue  prevalent.  During  the  week 
ending  April  i,  there  were  in  Havana  150  new  cases  of  small  pox, 
and  521  deaths  from  yellow  fever.  Fifty  new  cases  and  thirteen 
deaths.  Santiago,  during  the  week  ending  March  27,  small  pox, 
120  cases,  with  34  deaths,  and  in  Sagua  la  Grande,  17  cases,  with  6 
deaths,  of  yellow  fever. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSURED. 

Dr.  Clara  Bliss  Finley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  before  a  con- 
vention of  insurance  underwriters,  recently  maintained  that  women 
are  at  least  equally  as  safe  risks  as  men.    More  male  than  female 
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children  are  born,  she  said,  and  more  men  than  women  die  between 
th  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five.  One  physician's  fifty  years'  expe- 
rience showed  a  total  of  3,290  boys  and  3,168  girls  born.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  women  live  about  one  year  longer  than  men.  In 
London  two  or  three  years  are  in  the  women's  favor.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  1870  the  percentage  of  deaths  per  thousand  was:  Male 
23,92;  female,  20.72.  Our  own  census  in  1870  shows  deaths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five,  men,  72,575;  women,  63,- 
100.  Of  our  immigrants  between  these  ages,  men,  1,210,583; 
women,  674,100.  More  men  than  women  die  of  nervous  diseases. 
Dr.  Finley  admits  that  the  bpoks  of  insurance  companies  show  that 
more  insured  women  than  men  die.  She  reported  interviews  with 
twelve  managers  of  large  insurance  companies,  who,  when  asked  if 
they  regarded  women  as  safe  risks  as  men,  replied:  "Yes,  if  women 
had  as  rigid  medical  examinations." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Vita-Medica:  Chapters  on  Medical  Life  and  Work.  By  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  8vo., 
pp.  500.  Price,  $4.00.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  New  York  and  Bombay. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  well  sustained,  yet  it  conveys  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  author  by  an  autodescription  of  his 
work,  after  he  had  taken  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  The  twenty-eight 
chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  are  for  the  most  part  distinct  essays 
on  the  subjects  of  his  investigation.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his 
life  work  at  a  very  early  age,  for  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was 
but  ten  years  old,  in  1838,  shortly  before  her  death,  urged  him  to 
follow  her  lessons,  **and,  above  all  things,  must  learn  to  be  a  good 
doctor,  the  profession  of  medicine  being,  in  her  opinion,  the  noblest 
in  the  world." 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  great  sanitary  movement  in  Eng- 
land began,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  interested  in  it  from  the 
outset,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  divert  his  attention  from 
curative  medicine,  of  which  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
successful  practitioner,  though  he  found  time  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  much  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 

In  1855  he  established  and  edited  for  several  years  '*  Public 
Health,"  which  afterward  he  called  the  **Sanitary  Review  and  Jour- 
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nal  of  Public  Health,"  and  a  few  years  later  the  "Social  Science  Re- 


view." 


When  the  Social  Science  Association  met  at  Brighton,  in  1875, 
he  was  president  of  it.  The  subject  of  his  presidential  address  on 
that  occasion  was  a  fancied  one:  "Hygeia:  A  Model  City  of 
Health,"  but  was  so  admirably  conceived  that  his  audience  was 
completely  carried  away  with  it.  The  London  "Times*'  made  a 
leader  of  it.  It  was,  of  course,  published  in  full  in  the  "Social  Sci- 
ence Review."  The  "Belgian  Moniteur,"  republished  it  entire,  as 
also  did  The  Sanitarian  (Vol.  IV.)  and  several  other  periodicals. 
It  established  the  author's  reputation  as  a  sanitarian.  And  from 
that  day  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  November  last,  his  words  and 
his  works  always  gained  the  attention  of  sanitarians. 

Not  long  thereafter  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "Asclepiad," 
a  journal  of  his  own  observations  and  experimental  knowledge,  but 
chiefly  pertaining  to  subjects  more  or  less  related  to  preventive 
medicine.  Meanwhile,  as  before,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  medical  literature,  and  the  author  of  several  books. 

The  most  important  of  his  published  works  are  "Preventive  Med- 
icine," "Diseases  of  Modern  Life"  and  "The  Health  of  Nations: 
Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick." 

The  chapters  of  "Vita  Medica"  are  a  virtual  introduction  to,  and 
to  some  extent,  abstract  of,  those  works,  besides  many  essays  on 
practical  subjects,  together  with  the  detail  of  many  lucid  experi- 
ments, of  practical  utility  to  students  of  every  cult,  but  above 
all,  to  medical  students,  who  would  profit  by  the  example  of  one 
who  was  ever  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  experimental 
knowledge,  either  along,  or  independent  of,  beaten  paths. 

The  International  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioners 
'  Index.     Fifteenth  year — 1877.     Price,  $2.75.     E.  B.  Treat,  5 

Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

Year  by  year  this  manual  has  more  and  more  increased  in  excel- 
lence pari  passu,  with  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences  during 
the  period  since  it  first  appeared,  insomuch  that  it  has  earned  a 
place  on  the  table  of  every  progressive  medical  practitioner.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  book  is  comprehensive  in  the  highest 
degree,  while  the  classification  and  detail  is  such  as  to  render  refer- 
ence to-any  and  every  subject  available  with  the  utmost  facility. 

The  Mystery  of  Sleep.    By  John  Bigelow.    New  York.    Har- 
per &  Bros. 
A  very  readable  little  book,  because  it  is  an  entirely  new  view 
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of  an  old  and  exceptionally  familiar  subject.  Our  wont  has  been 
hitherto  to  regard  sleep  as  an  essentially  restful  and  recuperative 
function  to  both  body  and  mind.  But  not  so,  this  author  would 
have  us  believe.  Rest,  of  course,  our  body  does  while  asleep,  even 
under  this  new  view,  because  it  is  for  the  time  divested  of  the  mind 
and  unencumbered.  But  *'the  mind,  or  the  soul,  the  animus  or  the 
minima,  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  functions  cf  our  being,  can  never 
be  fatigued."  Needing  no  rest,  it  departs  while  the  body  sleeps 
and  holds  communion  with  the  spirit  world.  This,  though  not  said 
in  so  many  words,  is  the  basis  of  his  contention,  and  on  it  he  ad- 
vances some  arguments  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  the 
strange  dreams  recorded  of  ancient  dreamers,  and  their  interpreta- 
tions. And  it  is  for  this  chiefly  that  the  book  is  entertaining  and 
commendable  to  all  who  would  cultivate  a  fancy  for  imaginary  po- 
tentialities. 

The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects.  By  Fred- 
rick H.  Wines  and  John  Koven.  An  Investigation  Made 
Under  the  Direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  James 
C.  Carter,  Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  Investi- 
gate the  Liquor  Problem.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  gist  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the  introduction,  which 
comprehends  concise  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful  and  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  State  laws  of  Maine,  Iowa,  South  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  sever- 
ally, which  make  up  the  body  of  the  work.  It  might  have  gone 
without  saying  that:  "It  is  evident  that  methods  that  succeed  in  one 
place  do  not  necessarily  succeed  in  another." 

The  results  of  the  investigation  and  the  inferences  from  it  which 
the  sub-committee  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Fifty  included 
consideration  of  prohibition,  its  successes,  its  failures,  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  and  its  disputed  effects;  local  option,  its  systems  of 
licenses;  licensing  authorities;  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquors; 
druggists'  licenses;  and  the  effort  of  liquor  legislation  on  politics. 
These  subjects  are  dealt  with  succinctly.  The  prevailing  difficulty 
throughout  has  been  that  local  police  will  hot — it  may  be  said,  can- 
not— enforce  a  prohibitory  law  in  places  where  public  sentiment 
is  opposed  to  the  law.  Therefore,  the  demand  is,  under  such  laws, 
that  a  State  constabulary  has  to  be  charged  with  their  execution. 

In  so  far  as  a  thorough  exposure  of  any  evil  is  the  first  and  most 
important  step  towards  overcoming  it,  this  investigation  of  State 
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laws  for  the  restriction,  prohibition,  or  regulation  of  the  use  or  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  pointing  out  their  commendable  features  and 
emphasizing  their  obstacles  and  objectionable  features,  is  a  work  of 
much  practical  utility,  alike  commendable  to  students  of  the  socio- 
logical bearings  of  the  question  and  to  all  legislative  bodies. 
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Street  Cleaning  by  Direct  Labor. — ^The  two  cleanest  cities 
on  the  Continent  to-day  are  Toronto  and  New  York,  and  they  are 
both  cleaned  by  direct  labor. 

New  York  not  only  employs  and  thus  directs  all  its  street  clean- 
ing and  garbage  dispatch  forces,  but  it  has  an  organized  depart- 
ment, with  an  adequate  and  properly  adjusted  equipment  of  horses, 
carts,  brooms,  stables  and  stations,  and  it  pays  its  men  $2  a  day 
and  upward  for  eight  hours'  work.  It  is  by  the  method  of  direct 
labor,  under  model  conditions  of  employment,  that  this  first  worthy 
result  of  the  kind  in  a  large  American  city  has  been  achieved. 

Toronto,  the  other  of  these  two  exemplary  cities,  has  gone  even 
further  than  New  York  in  eliminating  the  contractor.  In  this  en- 
terprising Canadian  town,  with  its  190,000  people.  Street  Commis- 
sioner Jones  has,  during  the  last  seven  years,  entirely  revolution- 
ized the  care  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  has  not  only  organized 
the  execution  of  this  work  under  a  distinct  department,  but  out  of 
the  margin  thus  saved  from  the  annual  appropriations  for  caring 
for  the  streets  he  has  actually  built  and  equipped  a  modest  but  com- 
plete set  of  workshops,  where  the  entire  construction  and  repair 
work  of  the  department  is  executed.  A  considerable  element  of 
this  saving  of  labor  has  been  due  to  the  automatic  loading  ma- 
chines, invented  in  these  shops,  which  elevate  the  winrows  of  lit- 
ter directly  from  the  street  into  a  dump  cart  as  rapidly  as  horses 
can  walk. — From  "Cleaning  Streets  by  Contract,"  by  George  E. 
Hooker,  in  April  "Review  of  Reviews." 

In  the  "Progress  of  the  World"  department  of  the  April  **Re- 
view  of  Reviews,"  the  editor  comments  on  the  change  of  adminis* 
tration  at  Washington,  on  the  tariff  bill,  and  other  measures  before 
the  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  on  President  McKinley's  diplo- 
matic appointments;  the  Graeco-Cretan  situation  is  carefully  re- 
viewed, and  other  recent  developments  in  foreign  politics  are 
treated  with  the  thoroughness  and  impartiality  to  which  the  "Re- 
view's" readers  have  grown  accustomed. 
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Grant  to  Buckner. — ^The  April  "Century,"  in  view  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Grant  tomb,  has  been  made  a  *'Grant  Memorial  Num- 
1)er,"  and  contains  a  number  of  articles  relating  to  the  career  of  the 
great  commander.  Mr.  John  R.  Proctor  contributes  "A  Blue  and 
Gray  Friendship,"  describing  the  relations  between  Grant  and 
Buckner.  The  latter  visited  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  and  as 
General  Grant  could  not  then  speak,  he  wrote  a  message  to  his 
friend  and  former  adversary.  This  is  reproduced  in  fac-simile  for 
the  first  time.    The  message  was  as  follows : 

**T  have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what  I  have  wished  to 
see  ever  since  the  war;  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  sec- 
tions. I  have  always  contended  that  if  there  had  been  nobody  left 
Ijut  the  soldiers  we  would  have  had  peace  in  a  year.  Jubal  Early 
and  Hill  are  the  only  two  that  I  know  of  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
satisfied  on  the  Southern  side.  We  have  some  on  ours  who  failed 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  wished,  or  who  did  not  get  warmed 
up  to  the  fight  until  it  was  all  over,  who  have  not  had  quite  full 
satisfaction.  The  great  majority,  too,  of  those  who  did  not  go 
into  the  war  have  long  since  grown  tired  of  the  long  controversy. 
We  may  now  well  look  forward  to  a  perpetual  peace  at  home,  and  a 
national  strength  that  will  secure  us  against  any  foreign  complica- 
tion. I  believe  mvself  that  the  war  was  worth  all  it  cost  us,  fearful 
as  that  was.  Since  it  was  over,  I  have  visited  every  State  in  Europe 
and  a  number  in  the  East.  I  know,  as  I  did  not  before,  the  value  of 
our  inheritance." 

« 

A  Queer  Fact  About  Viston. — In  the  eye  itself  certain 
things  may  go  on  which  give  us  wrong  sensations,  which,  although 
not  truly  illusions,  are  very  much  like  them.  Thus,  when  we  sud- 
denly strike  our  heads  or  faces  against  something  in  the  dark,  we 
see  "stars,"  or  bright  sparks,  which  we  know  are  not  real  lights, 
though  they  are  quite  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  if  they  were. 
When  we  close  one  eye  and  look  straight  ahead  at  some  word  or 
letter  in  the  middle  of  this  page,  for  example,  we  seem  to  see  not 
only  the  thing  we  are  looking  at,  but  everything  else  immediately 
about  it  and  for  a  long  way  on  each  side.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is 
a  large  round  spot,  somewhere  near  the  point  at  which  we  are 
looking,  in  which  we  see  nothing.  Curiously  enough,  the  existence 
of  this  blind  spot  was  not  discovered  by  accident,  and  nobody  ever 
suspected  it  until  Mariotte  reasoned  from  the  construction  of  the 
eyeball  that  it  must  exist,  and  proceeded  to  find  it. — "Seeing  and 
Believing,"  by  Harold  Wilson,  M.  D.,  in  April  St.  Nicholas. 
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Mediaeval  Methods  of  the  Master  Plumbers. — Like  the 
old  feudal  corporations,  it  would  make  membership  of  its  benevo- 
lent organizations  as  difficult  as  possible.  "The  St.  Louis  associa- 
tion," said  the  president  of  the  Milwaukee  convention,  **has  adopted 
a  new  constitution,  making  it  a  necessary  requisite  for  membership 
that  a  candidate  must  have  served  five  years'  apprenticeship  and 
three  years  a  journeyman  plumber.  This  qualification  for  mem- 
bership/' he  added,  apologetically,  ''may  be  a  little  advanced  for 
some  localities,  but  I  believe  that  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween practical  and  impractical  men."  Indeed,  it  ought;  but  that 
is  not  the  object  of  this  restriction ;  otherwise  the  work  of  drawing 
lines  between  practical  and  impractical  men  would  be  left  entirely 
to  the  person  that  employs  them.  The  object  is  to  make  the  plumb- 
er's business  as  exclusive  as  possible,  and  thus  to  restrict  competi- 
tion. Never  were  the  feudal  corporations  guilty  of  anything  more 
retrogressive  or  more  subversive  of  their  own  interests  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  public. — From  Reversions  in  Modern  Industrial  Life, 
by  Franklin  Smith,  in  Appleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
April, 

Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform. — When  Mr.  Carl  Schurz, 
in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  civil  service  reform,  declared  that  the 
cause  won  its  Gettysburg  under  President  Cleveland,  and  would 
win  its  Appomattox  under  President  McKinley,  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed opinions  and  hopes  in  which  most  good  citizens  concur, 
but  he  set  an  excellent  example  in  the  use  of  metaphorical  lan- 
guage. The  popular  synonym  for  defeat  is  Waterloo,  Mr,  Schurz 
might  have  said  that  the  enemies  of  civil  service  reform  would  meet 
their  Waterloo  under  McKinley,  instead  of  which  he  rung  in  a  con- 
temporaneous, homemade  American  word  (two  of  them,  indeed), 
which  is  even  more  conclusive  in  sound  and  suggestion  than  its 
Belgian  rival,  and  carries  its  idea  vividly  into  every  American  ear. 
We  have  excellent  battles  in  our  histor\%  with  resounding  names. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  be  taught  to  use  them  more  freely  in  our 
daily  business  of  conveying  our  ideas. — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Conflict  of  Races,  Classes  and  Societies,  by  the  emi- 
nent Italian  sociologist.  Professor  G.  Fiamingo,  of  Rome,  in  the 
April  "Monist,"  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  Professor  Fiamingo  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
many  grave  social  questions  which  are  now  crying  for  solution,  and 
he  handles  his  subject  in  a  masterly,  yet  popular,  manner. 
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To  American  readers  who  have  not  ready  access  to  the  g^eat 
bulk  of  the  European  periodical  press,  Continental  as  well  at  Brit- 
ish (and  who  has?),  there  is  no  magazine  that  can  take  the  place  of 
"The  Living  Age."  The  whole  world  of  iterature  is  its  field,  and 
its  readers  get  the  best  that  the  world  offers.  For  the  busy  nian 
and  woman  of  this  living  age  it  is  invaluable.  The  subscription  has 
recently  been  reduced  to  $6.00  a  year,  and  is  published  by  The  Liv- 
ing Age  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Texas  Medical  Practitioner  is  a  new  name  for  an  old 
favorite — "The  Texas  Health  Journal" — ^  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  preventive  and  State  medicine.  But  it  contains,  besides, 
sundry  articles  on  curative  medicine  well  calculated  to  commend  it 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  as  well  as  sanitarian.  It  continues  at 
the  popular  price,  one  dollar  a  year,  and  if  it  continues  to  maintain 
the  excellence  with  which  it  has  begun,  it  will  doubtless  speedily 
attain  the  rank  which  it  deserves  among  the  best  at  the  price.  A. 
M.  Elmore,  M.  D.,  editor  and  manager,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY,  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  session  (there  were  no  meetings  held  by 
the  Association  during  the  years  1861  and  1862)  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday^ 
June  I,  2,  3  and  4,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  at  10  A.  M. 

"The  delegates  shall  receive  their  appointment  from  permanent- 
ly organized  State  medical  societies,  and  such  county  and  district 
medical  societies  as  are  recognised  by  representation  in  their  respective 
State  societies,  and  from  the  medical  departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States." 

Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Permanent  Secretary, 

1400  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Medical  Editors'  Association  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Hare,  June  1-4, 
1897. 

Fassett's  Bureau  of  the  Medical  Press,  representing  maga- 
zines of  established  value,  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  Philadelphia,  June  1-4,  1897. 
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QUARANTINE  AND  PORT  SANITATION. 


A  Forty  Years'  Review. 


By  A.  N.  Bell. 

A  little  less  than  forty-one  years  ago,  while  contending  with  the 
last  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  this  vicinity,  I  had  occasion  to  char- 
acterize port  quarantines  generally,  and  the  New  York  quarantine 
in  particular,  as  at  that  time  conducted,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Everywhere  dense  population,  misery,  want  and  filth  constitute 
the  source  of  epidemic  diseases;  yet  on  this  very  day,  the  first  day 
of  September,  1856,  is  gathered  the  detritus  of  every  sickly  clime 
into  the  New  York  quarantine!  Do  the  rags  of  Alexandria — for 
there  has  been  an  infected  ship  and  cargo  of  them  here  since  June 
last — grow  less  infectious  from  the  heat,  moisture  and  confinement 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship?  Or  the  putrid  hides  of  South  America  and 
the  goat-skins  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  become  tanned  of  their  poison 
by  wreaking  it  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  city  ?  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  such  ships  and  cargoes  are  now  encompassed  by  quar- 
antine in  close  proximity  to  the  populous  shores  of  the  bay  of  New 
York !  Alas,  for  the  crews  and  passengers ;  they  are  quarantined 
too — many  of  them  quarantined,  as  are  the  victims  of  this  relic  of 
barbarism,  on  the  Bay  Ridge  from  Fort  Hamilton  to  Brooklyn. 

"These  ships  and  these  cargoes  are  now  as  they  would  have  been 
centuries  ago;  they  are  as  the  thirty-feet  depth  of  slime  from  the 
tablelands  of  Abyssinia  deposited  in  the  lap  of  Egypt;  as  the 
Hoogly's  putrid  emanations,  or  as  the  gleanings  of  rtie  Father  of 
Waters,  in  which  crocodiles  only  can  revel;  all  of  these  things  lost 
sight  of  in  the  heartless  selfishness  which  dictates  a  quarantine  of 
persons  amidst  such  foulness.     Such  quarantines  are  adverse  to 
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every  impulse  of  sympathy  and  antagonistic  to  all  the  kindly  emo- 
tions of  the  heart.  They  incnlcate  a  beastly  selfishness  and  fratri- 
cidal barbarism  which  has,  in  the  nature  of  causes,  always  brought 
upon  the  enforcers  of  it,  retributary  infliction  commensurate  with 
that  which  they  impose  upon  others.  The  would-be  barricaders 
of  black  death,  who  were  infatuated  by  the  hideous  terror  of  judge- 
ments inflicted  for  secret  sins,  were  in  some  degree  excusable  for 
acts  measured  by  the  light  of  science,  but  that  such  inhumanity, 
such  remorseless  heartlessness  and  cowardly  selfishness  should 
exist  and  be  tolerated  now,  is  the  most  inconceivable  incident  of 
barbarism  connected  with  the  present  age."* 

About  the  same  time  when  the  article  was  written  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  taken,  and  during  the  two  years  next  following, 
I  made  frequent  communications  of  the  same  tenor  to  the  news- 
papers, encouraging  the  animosity  awakened  against  the  New 
York  quarantine  as  it  was  at  that  time.  The  structures — hospital, 
warehouse  and  several  shanties — in  the  growing  village  of  Tomp- 
kinsville,  on  the  Staten  Island  shore,  a  little  north  of  opposite  to 
and  about  one  mile  distant  from  Fort  Hamilton,  fenced  in.  The 
anchorage  ground  for  infected  vessels  was  in  the  Narrows,  extend- 
ing from  Graves  End  bay  (between  Fort  Hamilton  and  Coney 
Island),  to  about  three  miles  northward,  between  the  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island  shores.  It  was  through  this  squadron  of  in- 
fected shipping  that  all  other  vessels  had  to  pass  on  their  way  up  to 
the  city  wharves,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage,  the  infected  vessels 
were  usually  anchored  as  dose  to  the  Long  Island  shore  as  practi- 
cable. Such  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  summer  of  1856, 
when  Bay  Ridge  became  infected  with  yellow  fever,  under  favora- 
ble conditions,  as  follows: 

"On  the  9th  day  of  July,  1856,  the  alluvial  plain  of  sand  at  Fort 
Hamilton  and  Bay  Ridge  was  subjected  to  an  unusually  heavy 
rain  (1.80  in.),  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  surface,  could 
not  run  off.  Succeeding  this  followed  a  drought  and  a  high  tem- 
perature— ^the  mean  of  which,  recorded  at  7,  2  and  9  (p.  m)  o'clock 
daily,  was  82°58.  On  the  27th,  the  thermometer  at  2  o'clock,  95°; 
28th,  97°;  29th,  80"^.  On  this  day  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  on 
shore  occurred.  The  mean  of  the  hydrometer  for  the  same  period 
was  75°8o,  and  for  the  twenty  days  inclusive,  9th  to  20th,  there 
was  but  .01  rainfall — on  the  15th.  On  the  29th,  rainfall  .30  in. 
During  this  period   the   wind   ranged  from   S.  W.   to   N.   W.; 

^guarantiue.    Hunt's  Merchantn'  Magazine,  October,  1856. 
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from  2 1  St  to  29th,  from  S.  W.  only."  (Abstract  from  Meterologi- 
cal  Registry,  Fort  Hamilton).  This  fleet  of  yellow-fever  infected 
ships  was  anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  di- 
rectly to  the  windward. 

The  local  and  climatic  conditions  being  alike  favorable,  infect- 
tion  was  close  at  hand  and  had  a  fair  wind.  It  was  sown  in  fruit- 
ful soil  and  soon  became  epidemic,  to  the  extent  of  tlie  favorable  local 
conditions.  It  was  limited  to  the  unpaved,  heated  and  water- 
logged sandy  soil.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  paved  streets,  because 
the  rainfall  ran  off. 

The  relation  of  the  quarantine  to  this  epidemic  gained  wide  pub- 
licity. On  the  eve  of  it,  October  29th,  1856,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

''Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  with  the  president,  be  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  boards  of  health  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  propriety  of  calling 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  various  boards  of  health  in  the 
maritime  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  conference 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  revised 
quarantine  laws. 

This  was  the  first  action  taken  by  any  official  organisation  in  this 
country  with  a  ziezv  to  practical  sanitation  on  a  scientific  basis.  The 
convention  was  called,  and  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  May  13-15, 
1857.  It  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  delegates,  represent- 
ing twenty-five  boards  of  health  and  other  organizations.  A  let- 
ter was  read  at  the  convention  by  this  writer,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  is  an  abstract : 

"Having,  by  previous  occupation  and  opportunity,  as  a  medical 
officer  in  the  Navy,  become  much  interested  in  quarantine,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  proper  object  of  quarantine  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  such  modification  of  the  regulations  as  will  har- 
monize them  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of 
humanity : 

1.  Immediate  freedom  to  all  well  persons. 

2.  Warehouses  for  infected  goods,  with  provision  for  unloading 
and  ventilating  such  as  are  found  to  be  so,  immediately  on  arrival. 

3.  Anchorage  ground  at  such  distance  and  direction  from  the 
warehouses,  and  all  populous  neighborhoods,  as  to  endanger  no 
one. 
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4.  A  hospital,  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  warehouses  and 
anchorage  ground,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  them. 

"Quarantine  on  such  a  basis  presents  the  greatest  advantages 
for  health,  and  the  least  obstacle  to  commerce.  Well  people  have 
their  freedom  without  being  kept  subject  to  the  causes  of  disease; 
sick  persons  a  chance  of  recovery;  merchants  their  ships  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  goods  their  safety."  ***** 

Three  other  conventions  were  held  consecutively,  in  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Boston,  1858,  '59  and  '60.  At  the  one  held  in  New 
York,  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Quarantine 
Regulations.  Drs.  Elisha  Harris,  Wilson  Jewell,  Isaac  A.  Nich- 
ols, and  D.  B.  Reid,  associates. 

In  1857  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  New  York  quarantine  was 
less  than  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  there  were  no  cases  of 
yellow  fever  on  shore,  but  in  the  summer  of  1858,  there  was  again 
a  large  fleet.  The  quarantine  hospital  was  crowded  with  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  and  there  were  reports  of  cases  in  the  vicinity  outside, 
but  they  were  not  verified.  Nevertheless,  antipathy  to  the  institu- 
tion became  so  strong  that  on  the  night  of  September  ist,  1858,  an 
incensed  multitude,  estimated  at  a  thousand  strong,  with  leaders, 
who  entered  the  hospital  and  removed  the  sick  from  their  beds  to 
the  lawn  at  a  safe  distance,  while  some  carried  crowbars  and  pick- 
axes, and  others  torches,  and  a  few  accumulated  combustible  ma- 
terial, which  they  piled  up  in  and  round  about  the  hospital  and  the 
other  buildings  and  set  it  on  fire.  Within  a  few  hours  the  struc- 
tures were  naught  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  proceeding  was  declared  a  riot  by  the  officials  of  the  time, 
but  the  effort  to  bring  the  "rioters"  to  trial  wholly  failed,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  so  numerous,  but  chiefly  because  the  community 
roundabout  was  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  no  identification 
could  be  established.  A  floating  hospital  was  extemporized,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  was  appointed  Superintendent. 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Harris  and  had  his  co-operation 
when  contending  with  the  yellow  fever  on  Bay  Ridge,  two  years 
before,  while  he  was  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pital. (The  physician  of  the  hospital  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  quarantine — that  was  the  sphere  of  the 
Health  Officer).  I  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Harris  in  fitting  up  the 
floating  hospital — effecting  the  needful  changes  in  an  old  side- 
wheel  steamship.  The  only  portion  of  the  fitting-up  specially 
worthy  of  mention,  in  this  connection,  was  a  large  kettle  on  one  of 
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the  side  wheel-gtiards  with  a  heater  for  boiling  water,  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  the  disinfection  of  all  washable  material.  Other  infected 
material  was  to  be  burned  or  cast  overboard.  The  floating  hos- 
pital was  appropriated  to  the  care  of  yellow-fever  patients  exclus- 
ively; provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  smallpox  patients  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  at  Ward's  Island. 

Measures  were  soon  after  undertaken  by  the  quarantine  officials 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  hospital  and  other  structures  on 
Staten  Island — further  down  the  harbor — beginning  with  the  re- 
construction of  an  old  factory  building.  But  ere  the  reconstruc- 
tion was  half  finished,  some  good  citizen  set  it  on  fire.  A  second 
effort  was  made,  but  this  too  was  frustrated.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  next  made  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  prohib- 
ited by  the  Government  authority.  Meanwhile  the  anchorage 
ground  was  changed  to  the  Lower  Bay,  and  the  floating  hospital 
was  adequate  to  the  needs. 

At  the  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention,  in  Boston,  June 
14,  i860,  the  committee,  of  which  I  was  made  chairman  the  year 
before,  reported  a  "code"  in  detail.  It  was  in  part  derived  from 
the  Imperial  decree  of  France  in  1853,  comprehending  the  con- 
clusions of  the  first  International  Sanitarj'  Congress,  held  in  Paris, 
in  1851. 

The  only  citations  from  our  report  specially  pertinent  to  this 
review  are  that:  "All  quarantine  regulations  of  any  place  what- 
ever, should  bear  with  equal  force  against  the  toleration  or  propa- 
gation of  disease  as  against  its  introduction ;  and  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  disease  in  any  place  should  be  equally  ap- 
plicable against  its  exportation.  *  *  *  All  vessels  before 
landing  must  be  visited  by  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  submit  to 
hygienic  measures  if  deemed  necessary.  The  vessel  shall  be  vis- 
ited in  all  her  parts,  and  her  hygienic  state  ascertained.  The  au- 
thority shall  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  provisions  and  beverages 
— in  particular  into  the  potable  water  and  the  means  of  preserving 
it;  he  shall  also  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  crew,  and  in  general 
into  everything  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  health  on  board." 
And — 

"That  in  connection  with  every  quarantine  establishment,  at  the 
warehouses  as  well  as  at  the  hospitals,  properly  constructed  steam 
generators  and  steam  chambers  or  vats  be  provided  for  the  disinfec- 
*'on  of  all  personal,  hospital  and  ship's  clothing  and  bedding,  to^ 
gether  with  such  other  infected  goods  or  things  as  may  properly 
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be  subjected  to  high  steam  heat."*  This  regulation  was  formu- 
lated on  my  first  use  and  observed  results  of  steam  applied  to  ves- 
sels infected  with  yellow  fever — the  steamer  Vixen  and  the 
schooner  Mahones,  while  on  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  1848. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war,  in  anticipation  of  much  yellow 
fever  in  the  port  of  New  York,  I  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  floating  hospital.  It  was  during  the  time  of  my  service  in  this 
capacity  that  the  first  disinfection  of  a  vessel  in  the  New  York 
quarantine,  or  indeed,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  any 
of  the  port  quarantines,  was  ever  effected,  as  follows: 

"U.  S.  Transport  Delaware, 

"New  York,  November  30,  1862. 
"Dr.  a.  N.  Bell. 

"Dear  Sir:  During  my  confinement  in  quarantine  hospital  with 
yellow  fever  last  summer,  you  suggested  disinfecting  my  vessel 
with  steam.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  before  my  recov- 
ery, the  engineer  steamed  the  lower  cabin  where  nearly  all  the  sick 
had  been  confined.  After  my  recovery  I  more  effectually  steamed 
the  vessel  by  closing  her  up  below  and  driving  the  steam  through 
the  lower  hold  and  bilges.  This  I  did  by  attaching  a  hose  to  the 
boiler  and  leading  it  below  and  through  an  aperture  left  for  that 
purpose.  Although  we  remained  in  quarantine  three  weeks  after 
the  first  steaming,  we  had  no  sickness  among  a  crew  of  twenty 
persons,  and  since  that  time  the  Delaware  has  been  in  a  perfectly 
healthful  state.  After  refitting"  (for  which  she  was  permitted  to  go 
up  to  the  city,  on  my  judgment),  "the  Delaware  was  sent  to  Port 
Royal  with  soldiers,  and  encountered  a  heavy  gale;  of  course 
everything  was  damp,  but  no  sickness  occurred  on  board,  and  the 
troops  remained  |>erfectly  healthy  after  landing.  On  my  return 
over  100  invalid  soldiers  came  North  with  me,  but  there  was  no 
sickness  among  them,  except  that  which  they  brought  from  the 
hospitals.  The  only  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  steam 
was  to  the  paint,  which  it  stained;  and  the  first  time  charring  the 
leather,  and  the  second  time  melting  the  rubber  hose.  In  using 
steam,  hose  which  cannot  be  affected  by  heat  easily  ought  to  be 
provided  especially  for  the  purpose,  by  a  copper  coupling  about 
ten  feet  long,  attached  to  the  cock  where  steam  comes  directly  from 
the  boiler  and  the  heat  is  most  intense.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  steam  on  shipboard  that  I  would  be  sure 
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of  cleaning  my  vessel  of  that  dread  disease,  the  yellow  fever,  by  its 

use  in  a  verv  short  time. 

"James  S.  Cannon, 

"Master  U.  S.  Transport  Delaware/' 

For  averment  of  this  being  the  first  disinfection  of  a  vessel  ever 
effected  in  the  New  York  Quarantine,  or  any  other,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  to  call  attention  to  the  practice  hitherto 
and  indeed,  until  very  recent  years,  of  placing  a  few  plates  of  chlor- 
ide of  lime  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  poured  on,  or  by  burning  a 
few  pounds  of  sulphur  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  with  never  an  at- 
tempt to  expose  the  bilge ;  or  still  more  absurdly,  by  putting  a  few 
tons  of  ice  in  the  hold  of  a  wooden  ship — lying  in  water  of  70°  tem- 
perature to  freeze  out  the  infection!  Nobody  now  believes  that 
disinfection  was  ever  effected  by  such  means.  Notoriously,  in- 
fected vessels  thus  treated  were  rounders — thev  remained  disin- 
fected,  and  the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  aboard  them,  was 
common  whenever  and  wherever  they  encountered  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  service  as  superintendent  of  the  float- 
ing hospital  in  November,  1862,  J  reported  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Quarantine : 

"My  past  summer's  services  confirm  my  previously  expressed 
judgment,  that  since  Sandy  Hook  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
we  have  on  the  shoals  of  West  Bank  ample  space  for  a  quarantine 
establishment,  without  the  possibility  of  objection  from  surround- 
ings. The  objection  to  West  Bank  would,  perhaps,  be  the  great 
cost  of  suitable  structures.  This  would,  in  the  long  run,  as  com- 
pared with  Sandy  Hook — even  admitting  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mately obtaining  that  situation — ^be  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  convenience  of  West  Bank  to  the  city.  But  even  suppos- 
ing such  a  structure  to  cost  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and  built  by 
the  merchants,  the  amount  would  then  be  small  as  compared  with 
the  burdens  they  have  sustained  by  the  detentions  of  the  present 
svstem." 

I  was  the  more  familiar  with  this  site  from  observation  nine 
years  before,  while  in  the  Navy,  and  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Legare,  on  coast  survey  service  in  this  harbor. 

On  making  my  views  known  to  State  Senator  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  who  was  a  resident  of  Bay  Ridge,  he  formulated  them 
into  a  bill  for  a  new  quarantine  law,  designating  West  Bank  as  the 
site  for  the  needful  structures,  and  introduced  it  in  the  Senate.  But 
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the  proposition  was  ridiculed  by  leading  members,  who  declared 
that  one  stone  could  not  be  made  to  lie  upon  another  on  West 
Bank.  The  Senator's  confidence  in  my  knowledge,  however,  was 
not  shaken.  He  appealed  to  me  for  suggestion  how  to  overcome 
the  opposition.  It  was:  Strike  out  the  words  **on  West  Bank" 
and  let  the  provision  "in  the  Low^er  Bay  of  New  York"  stand,  and 
insert  "not  on  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  or  Coney  Island,"  and, 
I  added,  the  next  epidemic  that  comes  (there  was  none  pending  at 
the  time),  will  force  the  terms — West  Bank  can  again  be  inserted. 
As  thus  modified  the  bill  became  a  law — the  quarantine  law  of 
1863.  It  explicitly  provided  for  the  use  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the  "engineers"  of  the 
legislature,  without  including  a  section  of  the  old  law  authorizing 
thirtv  davs  or  more  detention  of  vessels  that  had  had  infectious 
disease  on  board.  (As  will  presently  appear,  my  prediction  with 
regard  to  the  future  was  verified.) 

In  1865  "thirty-six  vessels  arrived  from  European  ports,  at  or 
adjacent  to  which  cholera  was  known  or  reported  to  prevail,  and 
w^ere  "detained  in  quarantine,  'according  to  law,'  for  observation, 
fumigation  and  purification,"  at  great  expense  to  the  merchants. 
Among  them,  the  steamship  Atalanta,  with  a  large  number  of 
steerage  passengers,  from  among  whom  sixty  deaths  from  cholera 
had  occurred  during  the  voyage.  She  was  disinfected  by  Prof.  R. 
Ogden  Doremus,  with  chlorine,  described  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows : 

**Rolls  of  sheet  lead  were  taken  on  board,  with  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  common  salt  and  peroxide  of  manganese ;  also  carboys 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  lead  was  unrolled,  turned  up  at  the  edges, 
so  as  to  make  receptacles  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  feet 
in  breadth,  in  the  hold.  Into  these  troughs  the  salt  and  the  man- 
ganese were  mingled  with  water,  forming  a  black  mud,  and  when 
all  were  ready  to  leave  the  hold,  a  carboy  or  more  of  sulphuric  acid 
was  poured  into  the  mixture.  Huge  volumes  of  chlorine  were  im- 
mediately given  off;  hundreds  of  pounds  of  this  greenish-col- 
ored gas  arose  and  diffused  in  every  direction.  The  hatches  were 
'battened  down'  and  this  potent  element  was  left  to  accomplish  our 
purpose,  viz.,  to  dehydrogenate,  and  thus  decompose  the  death- 
breeding  gases  and  germs."* 

Doubtless  this  ship  was  disinfected  of  cholera  by  this  means 
(though  she  was  subsequently  detained  thirty  days  in  quarantine), 
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because  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bilge  was  infected 
with  cholera  germs.  Had  it  been,  they  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe  from  injury,  because  unexposed.  The  gas  surely  did  not  go 
through  the  planking.  The  Professor  was,  indeed,  like  the  Health 
Officer  under  whoseauspices  he  operated,  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  a  ship  to  know  that  the  bilge  and  limbers — ^the  spe- 
cially filthy  recesses  where  disease  germs  lurk — were  as  effectually 
protected  against  the  emanations  from  five  hundred  pounds  of 
chlorine-gas  salts  as  they  were  from  the  emanations  of  the  mere 
platefuls  ordinarily  used.  Though  from  what  we  have  since 
learned  of  the  nature  of  cholera  germs,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  ever  find  their  way  into  the  bilge  and  limbers.  Not 
so,  however,  with  regard  to  yellow  fever  germs,  with  which  ships 
have  become  infected  by  lying  in  the  waters  of  infected  ports,  into 
which  the  sewage  is  discharged — such  ports  as  Havana  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Straightway,  on  the  introduction  of  this  epidemic  (1865),  ^^^ 
effort  of  the  Health  Officer  was  revived  to  locate  the  quarantine 
structures  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tory clause  of  the  law  of  1863 — "/«  the  Lozcer  Bay  of  New  York, 
not  an  Statcft  Island,  Long  Island,  or  Coney  Island.''  His  effort  was 
effectually  resisted  at  every  point. 

Soon  after  the  legislature  convened,  January,  1866,  a  bill  was 
introduced,  amending  the  law  of  1863,  reinstating  "on  West 
Bank,''  and  repassed  April  21,  providing  for  the  erection  of  suita- 
ble structures  and  equipment,  as  provided  in  the  organic  law  of 
1863,  ^"^  o^ly  j^^^  now,  as  it  were,  approaching  completion. 

In  June  following,  with  a  view  to  the  equipment  of  the  establish- 
ment and  improved  methods  of  disinfection,  I  urged  Dr.  John 
Swinburn,  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  (and  also  member  ex- 
officio  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  then  just  organized), 
to  provide  me  with  the  means  to  institute  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant. 
He  placed  at  my  disposal  a  small  engine,  so  nearly  worn  out  that  it 
would  only  sustain  thirty  pounds  boiler  pressure  at  the  outset,  and 
with  needful  let  off,  would  run  down  to  ten  pounds  in  ten  minutes. 
However,  after  considerable  hesitation,  the  experiments  were  un- 
dertaken. To  help  out  the  power  of  the  engine,  I  had  a  coil  of 
iron  pipe,  356  feet  in  length,  encased  in  a  brick  closet,  with  fire- 
placed  underneath,  as  a  superheater.  Over  this  a  chamber  of  5o«j 
cubic  feet  capacity  was  constructed,  with  the  distal  end  of  the 
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super-heater  pipe  communicating.  The  chamber  was  formed  in 
the  jamb  of  an  old  factory  chimney  of  rough  brick,  forming  two 
sides;  the  other  two  sides,  floor  and  roof,  were  constructed  of  un- 
planed  pine  boards.  An  opening  was  made  on  one  side  into  the 
old  chimney  flue,  to  which  a  trap  door  was  fitted,  with  a  string 
extending  to  the  outside,  so  as  to  admit  of  opening  and  closing  at 
will,  on  first  letting  in  steam,  to  drive  out  the  air  and  then  close. 
Thus  constructed,  three  thermometers  were  arranged :  One,  self- 
registering,  suspended  midway  from  floor  to  roof,  six  inches  from 
the  brick  wall ;  one  near  the  top,  and  the  third  near  the  floor — ^boih 
these  with  bent  tubes,  the  exposed  bulbs  extending  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  scales  outside.  Two  basins  of  water,  of  two  quarts 
each,  were  placed,  one  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  on  a  bench, 
midway  from  floor  to  roof,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  few 
clams,  oysters,  eggs  and  small  fish,  some  wrapped  in  blankets,  wet 
and  dry,  and  others  fully  exposed;  also  a  pair  of  linen  pantaloons,, 
and  a  clean,  starched  shirt,  were  placed  on  benches.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  basins  was  75^,  and  of  the  room  80^. 
The  proximal  end  of  the  superheater  pipe  was  connected  with  the 
steam  cock  of  the  boiler,  the  door  closed  and  steam  let  in  under 
thirty  pounds  pressure — a  bright  fire  burning  under  the  coil  of 
pipe.  The  trap  door  in  the  chimney  was  kept  open  for  three  min- 
utes and  then  closed.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  steam  pres- 
sure had  run  down  to  ten  pounds.  It  was  cut  off  and  the  room 
opened.  The  thermometers  meanwhile  having  run  up,  the  one  at 
tke  top  to  224^,  the  one  at  the  bottom  205^ ;  and  the  register  of  the 
self-registering  one  marked  210^.  On  first  opening  the  chamber 
the  floor  was  quite  wet,  but  it  was  so  hot  that  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  moisture  had  all  evaporated.  The  water  in  the  basin  on  the 
floor  was  heated  to  162^,  on  the  bench  150®.  All  the  edibles  that 
were  not  wrapped,  were  thoroughly  cooked ;  those  in  the  blankets 
only  partially  cooked,  and  about  equally  in  the  wet  and  dry  wraps. 
The  clothing  was  dry  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  was  put 
in  the  chamber;  it  was  only  very  hot. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  ten  times,  with  slightly  varying- 
results,  the  average  of  which  were:  Registered  thermometer  210**, 
thermometer  near  the  roof  2oo°8,  near  the  floor  i87°5.  A  month 
later,  July  9th  and  loth,  I  obtained  privilege  as  follows,  and  invited 
the  Board  of  Health  to  witness  the  experiments : 

A  fire  engine  capable  of  sustaining  a  boiler  pressure  of  160 
pounds,  and  above  forty  pounds  indefinitely  with  sufficient  escape; 
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and  hard  by,  the  use  of  an  old  fire  engine  room,  recently  used 
as  a  dog  fcPTnif^  of  4,240  cubic  feet  capacity.     The  floor  was  lit" 
tcrcd  with  about  a  cart  load  of  straw  satnrated  with  moist  dog* 
filth,  oflensive  in  the  extreme.     At  each  end  of  the  room  were 
loosely  fitted  double  doors,  twelve  square  feet  in  extent — ^those  at 
one  end  were  half  glass.     Horse  blankets  were  hung  over  the  crev- 
ices and  the  glass.     Thermometers  were  placed — 2l  self-register- 
ing one,  suspended  three  feet  from  the  floor,  middle  of  the  room; 
and  another,  wrapped  with  eiglit  folds  of  heavy  horse  blanket,  on 
the  floor;  two  with  bent  tubes  and  bulbs  extending  one  foot  from 
the  wall,  inside,  and  scales  outside;  one  three  feet  from  the  floor 
and  the  other  three  feet  from  the  ceiling.     The  room  was  wain- 
scotted  with  pine  boards,  painted,  four  feet  from  the  floor;  above 
and  the  ceiling,  lime  plastered  wall.  Height  of  room  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  eleven  feet.  The  average  temperatures  of  seventeen  experi- 
ments, keeping  steam  up  for  twenty  minutes,  were:  Register  ther- 
mometers— showing  the  highest  obtained — the  one  exposed  177**, 
the  one  wrapped  155°;  highest  point  of  lower  thermometer  1 55*^7, 
upper  i53°6;  temperature  of  the  air  80°.     Much  steam  escaped 
from    the    room    despite    the    eflfort    to    retain    it — particularly 
from  the  crevices  at  the  top  of  the  doors.     Special  experiments, 
besides:  The  first,  connected  with  the  superheater  coil,  into  which 
eight  ounces  of  (pure)  carbolic  acid,  diluted  with  a  quart  of  water 
was  poured,  just  before  attachment,  with  a  view  to  deodorizing  the 
filthy  straw.     Steam  was  let  on  at  full  pressure  and  with  a  bright 
fire  under  the  superheater.     It  was  kept  up  one  hour,  when  the 
doors  were  opened.     In  less  than  five  minutes  the  hot  mist  was 
cleared  away  and  the  room  entered.     There  was  no  disagreeable 
odor,  and  but  a  faint  odor  of  the  carbolic  acid.     The  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  perfectly  dry;  the  paint  on  the  wainscotting  and  doors 
blistered,  and  rosin  started  from  the  pine  knots.     The  highest  tem- 
peratures observed  by  the  thermometers  were:     The  upper  one 
180°,  the  lower  one  186°.     Registered  thermometers — suspended, 
188**;  wrapped,  190^.     The  filthy  straw,  now  rendered  entirely  in- 
offensive, was  removed.     The  following  day  the  seventeen  ex- 
periments mentioned,  were  exclusive  of  the  superheater.     But  fol- 
lowing these,  after  covering  all  the  escape  holes  as  completely  as 
practicable,  wishing  to  further  test  the  permeability  of  tlie  textiles 
— making  extra  wrappings  of  the  registering  thermometers,  one 
with  dry  and  the  other  with  wet  horse  blanket  sixteen  fold — plac- 
ing the  others  as  before;  leaving  my  silk  hat,  ^^^  placing  several 
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other  articles  of  clothing,  eggs  and  clams — ^some  freely  exposed 
and  some  covered — in  the  room.  Connection  was  again  made 
with  the  superheater  and  steam  let  in,  and  kept  up  for  one  hour. 
The  lower  thermometer  ran  up  to  190^,  the  upper  one  to  200^;  the 
one  in  the  dry  blanket  registered  190°,  the  wet  175°. 

The  hat  and  articles  of  clothing  were  dry  and  unfazed,  and  the 
edibles  much  over-cooked. 

The  record  made  at  the  time  states:  **The  only  apparent  benefit 
of  the  superheater  in  these  experiments  consists  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  more  steady  high  temperature."  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  steam  was  not  superheated  at  any  time — did  not  reach  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 

These  experiments  were  in  part  witnessed  by  the  late  Jackson 
S.  Shultz,  at  the  time  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health,  and  Prof.  Doremus,  Chemist  to  the  Board.  But  they,  as 
did  Dr.  Swinburn,  regarded  them  as  failures,  unworthy  of  further 
attention. 

December  16,  1867,  Ralph  Chandler,  Commander,  U.  S.  Xavy, 
and  at  time  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Don,  from  Santa 
Cniz,  W.  I.,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  *  *  *  * 
"On  the  26th  of  November,  yellow  fever  broke  out  on  board  the 
vessel  in  its  most  violent  form.  *  *  *  On  arriving  here  the 
sick  were  at  once  landed.  *  *  *  The  ship  was  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  yellow  fever.  *  *  *  j  caused  the  hatches  of 
the  berth-deck  and  ward-room  to  be  securely  closed  and  battened 
down.  One  joint  of  the  steam-heater  on  the  berth-deck  was  dis- 
connected, and  the  same  operation  performed  in  the  w^ard-room. 
A  thermometer  was  lowered  through  a  small  slit  in  the  tarpaulin, 
and,  after  two  hours  steaming  in  the  ward-room,  it  indicated  205°, 
and  on  the  berth-deck  172°.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
true  temperature  was  at  least  ten  degrees  above  these  figures,  as 
the  act  of  bringing  the  thermometer  in  contact  with  the  air  above 
caused  it  to  fall  too  quickly  for  an  accurate  observation.  The 
hatches  were  then  opened,  decks  dried  down,  the  joints  of  the 
steam-heaters  replaced  and  steam  turned  through  the  heaters,  and 
in  two  hours  there  was  no  indication  of  the  extreme  heat  those 
places  had  been  exposed  to,  except  blistered  paint  and  a  few  arti- 
cles of  furniture  that  were  glued  had  fallen  apart.  *  *  *  it 
affords  me  much  happiness  to  state  that  no  new  cases  of  fever 
occurred.  *  *  *  We  had  23  cases,  and  seven  died.  *  *  * 
This  is  the  third  yellow  fever  ship  that  I  have  served  on  board  of, 
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but  I  have  never  before  seen  the  disease  in  so  violent  a  form.*  *  ♦ 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  heat  eradicated  the  disease  on  board  this  vessel,  and  J 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  vessels  of  war  destined  to  serve 
on  the  West  Indies  Station  be  provided  with  means  of  steaming 
the  lower  decks  and  holds/' 

Nevertheless,  the  old  quarantine  laws  generally  still  obtained. 
And  nowhere  more  odiously  than  at  New  York.     Their  enforce- 
ment was  at  the  option  of  those  to  whom  they  were  entrusted ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  some  communities,  those  to  whom  their  admin- 
istration was  entrusted  chose  to  be  purblind  to  their  useless  ob- 
struction td  commerce  and  their  worse  than  useless  means  for  their 
pretended  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  health.     All  compe- 
tent observers  since  1831-33  had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  quaran- 
tine, according  to  its  original  significance,  because — notwithstand- 
ing its  most  rigid  enforcement — it  failed  to  keep  the  cholera  out  of 
Europe,  England  and  the  United  States.     Hence,  in  England, 
there  was  scarcely  an  effort  to  enforce  quarantine  against  the  sub- 
sequent invasions  of  cholera  in  1849,  '53>  '65  and  '66.     It  was  in- 
deed, declared  to  be  useless  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  as 
early  as  1848.     But  the  laws  still  remained  on  the  statute  books. 
They  were  appealed  to,  for  the  last  time,  in  England,  against  the 
spread  of  yellow  fever  in  Swansea,  introduced  by  an  old  wooden 
and  badly-infected  ship,  in   1865.     A  number  of  cases  occurred 
among  the  people,  fifteen  of  which  were  fatal.     But  all  the  cases 
were  iraced  to  communication  zvith  the  ship — than  \\b«'"h  there  has 
rarely  been  a  more  flagrant  example  of  neglected  disinfection  and 
misapplied  effort  to  restrict  disease.     But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
was  evident  that  the  repeated  demonstrations  of  practical  disinfec- 
tion with  steam,  and  numerous  experiments  showing  the  facility  oi 
its  application,  as  above  referred  to  and  in  part  described,  were 
premature.     Even  in  England  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were 
not  abrogated  until  1872.     The  new  law  of  that  date  has  been 
amended  several  times  since,  until  it  comprehends  all  the  instru- 
mentalities essential  to  effective  port  sanitation:     Hospital  accom- 
modation for  infectious  diseases;  means  of  transporting  cases  to 
hospital  and  officers  from  ship  to  ship;  apparatus  for  disinfection, 
together   with    needful    provision    against    the    landing  of    rags 
or  other  things  liable  to  infection,  from  infected  ports.     And  the 
medical  officer  of  health  is  required  to  take  such  steps  as  may  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  necessary  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection. 
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The  general  recognition  of  steam  as  a  prompt  and  efficient  disin- 
fccvant  awaited  the  demonstrations  of  practical  biology — :hv  dis- 
covery and  actual  submission  of  disease  germs  to  it's  influence.  Con- 
sidering the  poison  of  communicable  diseases  to  be  organic,  I  had 
from  analog}',  deduced  the  conclusion  that  its  vitality  was  destroy- 
able  by  a  steam  heat  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  and  kept  up 
long  enough  to  coagulate  albumen,  145°  Fahrenheit,  as  early  as 

February,  1864.*  But  my  conclusion  was  far  from  being  ac- 
cepted.    Even  those  who  accepted  heat  as  an  effective  means  of 

disinfection,  contended  for  it  at  a  temperature  of  300°  and  upwards 
— until  about  ten  years  ago — a  temperature  so  high  as  to  be  de- 
structive to  textile  fabrics,  and  consequently  very  limited  in  its 
practical  application. 

Indeed,  the  practical  use  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant  in  port  sani- 
tation, and  otherwise,  was  not  generally  accepted,  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  Memphis, 
in  1887.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Disinfectants,  reported  that: 

"A  temperature  of  56^  C.  (i32°.8  F.)  is  fatal  to  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax,  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  the 
spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  erysipelas  coccus,  to  the  virus  of 
vaccinia,  of  rinderpest,  of  sheep-pox,  and  probably  of  several  other 
infectious  diseases. 

"A  temperature  of  62°  C.  (i43**.6  F.)  is  fatal  to  all  of  the  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  organisms  tested,  in  the  absence  of 
spores  (with  the  single  exception  of  sarcina  lutea,  which  in  one  ex- 
periment grew  after  exposure  to  this  temperature). 

"A  temperature  of  100**  C.  (212®  F.)  maintained  for  five  minutes 
destroys  the  spores  of  all  pathogenic  organisms  tested.'  t 

In  the  discussion  on  cholera  that  followed  Dr.  Sternberg's  re- 
port, I  described  the  then  condition  of  the  New  York  quarantine 
plant  and  the  extemporized  apparatus,  used  only  ten  days  before, 
by  which  the  personal  effects  of  600  steerage  passengers  from  the 
cholera-infected  ship  Alesia  were  disinfected  with  steam,  and  chol- 
era stamped  out  from  among  them :  First,  by  disinfecting  all  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  passengers  except  the  clothing  they  had  on; 
next,  as  soon  as  this  disinfected  clothing  was  dry  enough  to  put 
on,  requiring  of  ever}'  one  of  them  on  removing  his  or  her  cloth- 
ing, a  mercuric  bichloride  bath  before  donning  the  clean  clothing 

*••  Dlflinfectiotk."— TransactionB  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
t  Public  Health,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  98. 
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— the  unclean,  just  taken  off,  being  at  once  put  into  the  disinfec- 
tor.  This  work  was  accompfehed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Temperature  applied,  212®  to  220°  F. ;  time  to  each  lot,  twenty  min- 
utes. Subsequent  to  this  there  was  not  another  case.  The  Bri- 
tannia w^as  disinfected  with  steam  from  her  own  engine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Commander  Chandler  had  disinfected  the  Don  of  yel- 
low fever. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  steam-disinfecting  inventions  and 
contrivances  constructed  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  first 
use  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant,  nearly  forty  years  before,  but,  with 
but  one  exception  they  were  of  but  little  scope  and  not  at  all 
adapted  to  port  sanitation.  The  exception  referred  to  was  at  New 
Orleans,  the  conception  of  Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  then  President  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  and  constructed  under  his  su- 
pervision in  1884;  primarily,  however,  without  reference  to  the 
use  of  steam  as  a  disinfectant,  of  which  he  confessedly  had  no 
knowledge  at  the  time,  but  for  the  use  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury, 
As  described  by  himself: 

"The  idea  of  using  this  agent  as  a  disinfectant  in  municipal  and 
maritime  sanitation  suggested  itself  to  itie  while  reading  the  chap- 
ter on  *\Vound  Disinfection — Antiseptics,'  in  the  volume  entitled 
'The  Treatment  of  Wounds,'  by  Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  M.  D.'  " 

He  had  found  all  the  means  in  common  use  for  the  disinfection 
of  vessels,  and  he  happily  hit  upon  this,  which  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently efficacious  to  the  extent  of  its  application.  His  directions 
were :  "Take  five  and  a  half  ounces  each  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  (the  latter  to  act  as  a  solvent),  and  dis- 
solve in  a  half  gallon  of  water;  add  this  to  forty  gallons  of  water  in 
a  cask.  I  have  sent  three  large  watering  pots,  with  a  fine  rose  or 
spray.  Your  men  can  quickly  wet  down  a  ballast  pile  and  all 
available  surfaces  of  a  ship,  and  it  needs  no  repetition  when  once 

thoroughly  appKed,"*  (Italics  ours).  But  steam  had  now  (1887) 
found  a  substantial  basis,  and  no  one  was  quicker  to  apprecinte  it 

than  Dr.  Holt.  The  efficiency  uf  the  bichloride  solnlion  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest  to  justify  an  elaborate  contrivance  for  its  use,  which 

contrivance,  together  with  an  extensive  fumigation  plant  for  evolv- 
ing and  driving  concentrated  sulpiiurous  acid  fumes  into  recesses 
that  could  not  be  washed  down  or  sprayed  with  the  bichloride 
solution,  only  required  additional  elaboration  to  render  steam 
available  also.     The  salvation  of  New  Orleans — so  long  in  jepordy 


*PiibUc  Health,  vol.  xiU.,  p.  164. 
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by  recurring  epidemics  of  yellow  fever — ^was  his  well  appreciated 
aim  by  both  public  sentiment  and  public  authority,  and  his  energy 
eminently  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  showing  that  the  confidence  was  right  worthily  placea 
However  efficacious  the  means  he  had  devised,  he  was  not  so  ex- 
clusively wedded  to  them  as  to  be  purblind  to  improved  methods. 
In  less  than  two  years  thereafter  he  had  contrived  the  most  com- 
plete steam  disinfecting  plant  hitherto  constructed.  Just  after  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  at  Toronto, 
October  15,  1886,  he  wrote: 

A.  N.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Editor  The  Sanitarian: 

*  *  *  After  my  conversation  with  yourself  and  Drs.  Stern- 
berg and  Rohe,  I  became  fully  convinced  of  the  utter  uselessness 
of  retaining  a  complicated  piece  of  work  as  a  part  of  the  steam-dis- 
infecting apparatus.  Your  views,  then  and  heretofore  expressed, 
of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  the  moist  heat  of  high  temperature,  as 
in  itself  a  potential  agent  of  the  most  decisive  kind,  squares  so  en- 
tirely with  my  conviction,  based  upon  its  practical  operation,  that 
I  am  willing  to  rely  upon  that  single  agent  in  our  treatment  of 
clothing,  baggage,  ship's  linen,  etc."  Under  the  same  date  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thos  Y.  Aby,  Resident  Physician,  Mississippi  Quar- 
antine Station : 

*  *  *  *'There  was  a  general  consent  to  the  opinion  already 
reached  by  you  and  myself,  that  the  bichloride  of  mercury  atomiz- 
ing apparatus  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  a  useless  complica- 
tion for  two  sufficient  reasons: 

"i.  That  the  high  degree  of  moist  heat  attained  was  in  itself  as 
reliable  and  complete  an  agent  of  disinfection  as  could  be  devised. 

"2.  The  lack  of  proof  that  the  steam,  charged  by  atomizing  with 
the  bichloride  solution,  applies  the  metallic  agent  equally  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  chamber,  and  in  strength  such  as  to  guarantee 
protection  from  this  agent  alone. 

*  *  *  "It  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  material  to 
continue  further  any  part  of  the  process  other  than  the  steam  of  not 
less  than  226°  Farenheit,  which  will  certainly  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  an  aditional  agent."* 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sanitation  of  vessels  on 
departure  from  an  infected  port,  was  first  instituted  at  New 
Orleans,  when  yellow  fever  existed  there  in  1879,  through  my  in- 
strumentality, under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

•Sanitarian.  Vol.  xvil,  p.  38. 
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Under  Dr.  Holt's  administration  the  practice  was  extended  to 
Central  American  ports,  in  communication  with  New  Orleans. 
The  practice  was  followed  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  service, 
first  in  Havana,  and  subsequently,  at  European  ports,  with  refer- 
ence to  cholera  in  1892,  Dr.  Jenkins,  Health  Officer,  Port  of 
New  York,  also  employed  inspectors  in  European  ports  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  i892-'93. 

The  construction  of  the  artificial  island  on  West  Bank,  in  the 
Lower  Bay  of  New  York,  as  the  site  of  the  quarantine  establish- 
ment, was  begun  in  1866.  The  hospital — a  combustible  wooden 
structure — was  reported  for  use,  and  first  occupied  in  1870.  Early 
in  that  year  I  had  been  appointed  Supervising  Commissioner  of 
Quarantine,  and  one  of  my  first  acts  was  to  have  a  steaming  cham- 
ber and  tub  attached  to  the  hospital  for  the  disinfection  of  hospital 
clothing.  This  was  the  only  device  and  the  only  means  of  disin- 
fection, with  steam,  in  the  institution,  until,  as  above  described,  in 
1887. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  islands,  one  for  the  hospital  and  its  needs, 
and  the  other  as  a  place  of  detention  of  persons  who  had 
been  exposed  to  communicable  disease,  until  the  period  of  in- 
cubation had  passed,  had  been  completed;  and  buildings,  upon 
the  detention  island  partially  completed.  Subsequent  to  which 
time,  1874-1887,  in  default  of  needful  appropriations,  the  struc- 
tures had  been  allowed  to  decay-7-insomuch  that  when  the  chol- 
era-infected ship  Alesia  arrived,  with  over  600  steerage  passengers, 
it  was  a  serious  question  with  the  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Smith,  whether  their  lives  would  not  be  in  greater  danger  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  in  its  then  condition,  with  plank  walks  in  decay 
and  the  buildings  but  very  partially  and  altogether  imperfectly 
equipped  with  plumbing  facilities,  than  to  keep  them  on  board 
ship.  However,  he  had  them  transferred.  Cholera  continued 
among  them  with  less  than  five  days'  interval  between  the  occur- 
ring cases  for  three  weeks.  He  had  had  two  chambers  constructed 
and  used  for  plenary  sulphur-fumigation,  to  which  the  personal 
clothing  was  submitted  for  many  hours,  but  with  no  apparent 
effect.  The  already  rotting  wood,  littered  soil,  and  the  rip-rap 
around,  was  becoming  filthy  and  offensive.  This  was  the  di- 
lemma with  which  he  contended.  Fortunately  the  hot  sun-shiny 
weather  effectually  nullified  the  danger  from  the  surface  filth.  But, 
considering  all  the  conditions  and  embarrassments,  if  there  has 
ever  been  a  more  signal  triumph  of  port  sanitation  than  this  was, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
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The  danger  of  this  arrival — so  greatly  enhanced  by  the  disgrace- 
ful condition  of  the  quarantine  establishment  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence — was  not  appreciated  by  those  in  authority  until  it  was 
over.  The  Health  Officer  had,  for  several  years,  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  repairs  and  equipment  of  the  establishment,  and  bills 
making  appropriation  for  the  purpose  had  passed  the  legislature 
for  several  consecutive  sessions.  But  for  political  reasons  the 
Governor  had,  as  often,  vetoed  them!  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  late  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  chairman, 
aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  neglect.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  1888,  a  bill  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  making  appropriation  for  repairs 
and  additions,  including  a  steam  disinfecting  plant.  They  were 
made  and  effectually  fulfilled  their  purpose  until  the  extraordinary' 
advent  of  cholera  at  this  port  in  1892,  the  history  of  which  is  wide- 
spread.  The  inadequacy  of  the  site  and  equipment  were  abun- 
dantlv  manifest.  But  the  threatened  invasion  was  successfully 
resisted.  Under  this  spur,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
needful  legislation  for  future  protection. 

To  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Jenkins,  the  Health  Officer  at  the  time,  the  credit 
belongs  for  devising  one  of,  if  not  indeed  the  best  arranged  and 
most  elaborate  steam-disinfecting  plants,  hitherto  constructed. 
His  own  description  of  it  and  of  other  plants  which  he  examined, 
which  lead  to  its  adoption,  is  as  follows : 

"After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  construction  of  several 
well-known  disinfecting  plants,  it  was  found  that  there  were  sev- 
eral important  points  that  were  not  considered  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  most  important,  and  the  one  which  was  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  existing  plant  of  1892,  was  that  no  division  wafc 
provided  between  the  portions  of  the  room  from  which  the  infected 
material  was  taken  and  the  portion  to  which  the  material  after  dis- 
infection was  removed.  This  was  a  grave  fault  of  the  old  plant, 
which,  in  addition,  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
containing  the  boilers,  where  it  was  difficult  of  access.  It  opened 
into  a  hallway,  where  it  was  impossible  to  handle  the  disinfecting 
material  without  passing  it  through  the  same  passage  by  which  it 
was  brought  for  disinfection,  rendering  it  subject  to  contamination 
from  any  infected  material  which  might  be  present  for  disinfection. 
This  was  fully  understood  by  me  in  1892,  when  the  plant  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  making  the  work  of  disinfection  necessarily 
slow. 


•< 
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"Another  difficulty  in  the  contemplation  of  the  several  designs 
inspected,  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  new  plant,  was  the 
light  weight  of  the  iron  or  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
chambers.  The  architect  taking  into  consideration  these  and 
other  important  items  suggested  by  me,  drew  the  plans  and  started 
the  work  of  a  new  disinfecting  plant  on  Hoffman  Island  in  June, 
1893,  and,  at  this  writing  (March  20,  1896),  the  plant  is  complete. 
Adopting  his  description,  I  will  say  that  there  are  three  chambers 
constructed  of  five-sixteenth s-incli  steel.  Each  chamber  is  four 
feet  wide,  five  feet  high,  inside  measurement,  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
with  a  full-sized  heavy  cast-iron  ribbed  door  at  each  end  securely 
hung  on  heavy  cast-iron  hinges.  The  extreme  weight  of  these 
doors  requires  them  to  be  partially  carried  by  rollers  moving  on  a 
quadrant  or  flat  iron  track.  Each  door  is  provided  with  twenty- 
one  one  and  one-eighth-inch  diameter  eye  bolts  with  levers  and 
nuts  for  fastening  and  securing  the  doors  while  a  pressure  is  on  the 
chambers.  The  frame  on  the  chambers  is  fitted  with  a  gasket  of 
lead  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  tight  joint  between  the 
chambers  and  the  doors.  Each  chamber  is  constructeil  on  the 
jacketed  principle,  thus  utilizing  the  jacketed  space  for  .vhat  is 
known  as  dry  heat  disinfection.  This  jacket  will  sustain  a  pres- 
sure of  from  one  to  sixty  pounds  of  steam  to  the  square  inch.  The 
steam  piping  has  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pres- 
sure may  be  reduced  or  increased  as  desired,  both  on  the  inside  of 
the  chamber  proper  and  the  jacket  space.  The  steam  supply  to 
each  chest  is  controlled  by  these  valves  only,  thus  avoiding  com- 
plications. The  inner  portions  are  provided  with  perforated  spray 
pipes  for  the  purpose  of  heating  with  moist  steam.  In  !he  con- 
struction of  these  chambers  the  intention  was  to  obiain  a  tempera- 
ture in  them  of  from  212  to  220  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  the  actual 
test  proves,  that,  in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  nfter  the  time  the 
doors  are  closed,  a  temperature  of  240  degrees  Fahrenheit  can  easily 
be  obtained.  This  temperature  was  raised  without  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  pumps.  If  so  desired  the  vacuum  pump  can  be  brought 
into  operation  and  a  vacuum  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  can  be 
raised  in  the  chambers. 

**A  galvanized  corrugated  iron  partition  separates  the  infected 
from  the  disinfected  portions  of  the  building.  The  intake  doors 
of  the  chamber  are  located  on  the  infected  side  of  the  partition, 
and  the  outtake  doors  of  the  chamber  are  located  on  the  disinfected 
side  of  the  partition.     This  partition  is  made  as  nearly  airtight  as 
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possible,  and  a  proper  method  of  communication  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  attendants  by  means  of  speaking  tubes,  and  those 
engaged  on  the  disinfected  side  are,  by  these  means,  perfectly  iso- 
lated from  those  employed  among  the  infected  baggage  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

The  vacuum  pump  and  all  the  fixtures  that  are  required  to  oper- 
ate the  three  chambers,  are  located  on  the  infected  side  of  the  par- 
tition, which  divides  the  building  and  prevents  personal  contact 
between  the  infected  and  disinfected  portions  of  the  plant.  Each 
chest  is  provided  with  a  high  temperature  thermometer  with  a 

metal  bulb  and  protecting  collar  extending  through  the  door  of 
the  chamber.  The  combined  apparatus  is  considered  to  be  capa- 
ble of  disinfecting  the  baggage  and  clothing  of  2,500  or  3,000  im- 
migrants in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

"Upon  this  island,  Hoffman,  the  facilities  for  bathing  are  such 
that  each  person  who  is  sent  to  this  plant  for  observation,  because 
of  his  exposure  to  contagious  or  infectious  disease  on  shipboard, 
shall  receive  a  thorough  cleansing  and  have  his  clothing  sterilized 
before  entering  upon  the  period  of  detention. 

"The  bath  facilities  here  referred  to  are  located  in  a  building  on 
the  north  pier  of  Hoffman  Island." 

For  the  illustrations,  the  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  A.  H. 
Doty,  the  present  Health  Officer,  under  whose  auspices  a  floating 
disinfecting  plant  has  been  devised,  eminently  suited  to  some  con- 
ditions facilitating  the  least  possible  delay  of  persons  and  things 
that  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

Moreover,  to  Dr.  Doty  belongs  the  credit  of  having  secured  the 
needful  appropriation  for  doing  away  with  the  old  wooden 
shanty-like  hospital,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  fire-proof  structure 
instead — now  nearing  completion.     . 

Approximating,  if  indeed  not  quite  equal  to  the  steam-disin- 
fection plant  of  the  New  York  Quarantine,  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wy- 
man,  has  constructed  several  plants.  The  most  recent,  and  one  of 
the  most  complete,  being  at  Essington,  on  the  Delaware,  below 

Philadelphia. 

The  plant  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  Montizambert,  General  Superintendent  of 
Quarantines,  is  an  admirably  devised  plant,  barring  the  need  of  di- 
vision partition,  separating  the  employes  and  material  handled — 
those  handling  infected  material  on  one  side  from  those  receiving 
the  disinfected  on  the  other. 
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Of  foreign  plants,  that  of  Hamburg,  is  the  most  complete  of  any 
of  which  we  have  a  published  description.  As  described  by  a  recent 
number  of  Le  Genie  Civil:  It  occupies  a  rectangular  area  88  by  56 
metres,  and  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  centre  of  epidemic  diseases.  Being 
built  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  basin,  water  communication  is  availa- 
ble, and  a  crane  is  provided  for  unloading  the  articles  to  be  disin- 
fected, which  when  purified  can  be  reshipped  from  a  separate 
wharf. 

It  being  considered  that  disinfection,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be 
performed  thoroughly,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  same  vehi- 
cles and  attendants  are  used  for  collecting  and  delivering  the 
goods  unless  they  too  undergo  a  process  of  disinfection,  the  estab- 
lishment is  divided  into  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct  portions, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  attendants  to  get  from  the  "unclean"  to  the 
"clean"  side  without  passing  through  a  disinfecting  chamber, 
where  they  must  undress,  wash,  take  a  bath  and  put  on  special  or 
disinfected  clothes. 

The  apparatus  (Schimmel's  disinfectors),  consisting  of  five 
ovens,  is  fixed  in  the  longitudinal  wall  separating  the  disinfecting 
house  into  the  two  divisions  specified. 

Beyond  this  section  is  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  attendants  en- 
gaged in  the  "unclean"  division  of  the  premises.  Here  there  are 
a  refectory,  an  undressing-room,  bath-room  and  dressing-room 
where  the  attendants  put  on  their  special  dress.  On  finishing 
their  labors  they  pass  through  these  rooms  again,  but  in  reverse 
order. 

In  the  "clean"  section  the  attendants,  having  only  to  deal  with 
purified  articles,  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions. 

The  basement  contains  two  distinct  sets  of  baths,  with  separate 
entrances  and  exits,  respectively  for  male  and  female  attendants, 
or  sufferers  from  infectious  disease,  or  officials  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  house  disinfection.  Meanwhile  their  clothes  are  being 
disinfected  in  a  special  oven. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  surmounted  by  a  flat 

roof  covered  with  wood  cement.  All  the  floors  are  cemented 
except  those  of  the  dining-rooms,  and  the  walls  of  the  principal 
rooms,  bath-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  are  constantly  covered 
with  a  coating  of  linseed  oil.  The  walls  of  the  disinfecting  house 
are  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  the  others  being  tt\ete^y  cemented. 
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Separated  from  the  main  building  by  the  broad  carriage-way  is  a 
•smaller  edifice,  containing  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and 
a  portion  of  the  staflF. 

The  whole  of  the  effluent  water  from  the  premises  is  sterilized 
before  being  allowed  to  pass  into  the  sewers. 

In  addition  to  this  establishment,  which  cost  in  round  figures 
200,000  marks  (£10,000),  with  a  further  30,000  marks  for  the  ap- 
paratus, two  others  have  been  erected  (near  the  Eppendorf  hos- 
pital and  the  Lohmiihlenstrasse  respectively)  for  the  treatment  of 
linen  from  the  hospital.  The  disinfecting  vats  of  wood  are  placed 
in  the  longitudinal  wall  dividing  the  room,  and  th€  covers  are  so 
arranged  that  only  one  can  be  opened  at  a  time,  thus  preventing  di- 
rect communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  premises.  The 
linen  is  put  into  hot  water,  which  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  at  the  end  of  a  further  ten  minutes  is  taken  out  and 
washed,  Dr.  Rumpf  having  found  that  this  treatment,  in  presence 
of  a  S  per  cent,  solution  of  soap,  sufficed  to  kill  the  most  obstinate 
germs. 


Disinfection  of  Soiled  Linen. — Beyer  {Fortschrit,  de  Medi- 
cine, No.  I,  1897),  has  tested  different  methods  employed  for  the 
disinfection  of  bed  linen  and  underclothing.  The  ordinary  methods 
by  boiling  are  not  suited  to  these  articles,  as  the  presence  of  blood, 
pus,  and  feces  causes  an  ineradicable  stain  if  a  high  temperature  is 
used.  Soaking  the  garments  in  solutions  of  various  soaps  for  one 
or  two  days  failed  in  every  instance  to  kill  cholera,  typhoid,  and 
pyogenic  organisms  which  were  mixed  with  the  feces  with  which 
the  garments  were  smeared.  In  some  cases  the  germs  were  killed 
when  the  solutions  containing  the  linen  were  kept  at  50^  C.  for  a 
few  hours.  With  lime-water  the  results  were  much  better.  Sam- 
ple garments  which  were  soaked  in  this  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours  were  found  to  be  sterilized.  An  equally  good  result  was 
obtained  in  a  hospital  where  about  one-half  a  cubic  meter  of  soiled 
linen  was  soaked  in  lime-water  for  forty-eight  hours — or  for 
twenty-four  hours  if  the  clothing  was  first  rinsed  with  lime-water 
and  then  placed  in  a  fresh  solution.  The  lime-water  does  not  injure 
linen  or  cotton  goods,  but  shrinks  woolen  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  its  use. 


AGGRESSIVE    SANITATION. 


THE  RECENT  MEASURES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK    BOARD  OF  HEALTH  TO  ELIMINATE 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Editok  of  The  Sanitarian  :  Gratified  as  I  have  always  been 
with  the  aggressive  spirit  of  The  Sanitarian,  as  constant  reader 
from  the  outset,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  express  my  special 
appreciation  of  your  remarks  on  page  466  of  your  May  number, 
with  reference  to  the  obstacles  with  which  the  Board  of  Health  has 
to  contend  in  its  progressive  work,  and  to  jot  down  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  most  recent  "innovation"  of  the  rights  of  people  to 
propagate  disease. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  observed  that  among  the  school 
children  of  public,  parochial  and  industrial  schools,  there  could 
always  be  found  some  form  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

Measles,  scarlatina,  in  the  desquamative  stage,  mumps  varicella 
tinea  capitis,  itch,  and  animal  parasites  were  not  infrequently  de- 
tected. 

The  numerous  loopholes  through  which  many  of  these  diseases 
were  found  to  spread,  notwithstanding  the  official  precautions 
insisted  upon  by  the  various  methods  of  isolation  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  control.  The 
apparent  ignorance  of  and  popular  indifference  to  preventive  meth- 
ods against  the  spread  of  these  diseases  have  always,  heretofore, 
been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  official  effort  in  the 
control  or  suppression  of  communicable  diseases.  Unfortunately, 
no  such  dread  of  these  exanthems,  so  common  to  childhood,  is 
popularly  felt  as  is  felt  with  regard  to  smallpox ;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  persons  of  intelligence  can  be  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  controlling  the  communicability  and  propagation 
of  these  diseases.  To  the  common  idea  among  many  people  that 
such  diseases  are  an  unavoidable  heritage  of  childhood  and  youth, 
may  be  attributed  the  chief  difficulty  of  controlling  them  by  the 
health  authorities.  Not  alone  is  ignorance  at  fault,  but  indifference 
and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  well-informed,  also  refuse 
acquiescence  and  even  oppose  the  use  of  proper  means  for  their 
prevention.  Isolation  of  the  person  and  prophylactic  measures 
for  public  protection,  are  looked  upon  as  largely  interfering  with 
personal  liberty  and  inalienable  rights. 
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In  the  schools  mav  be  found  the  most  indubitable  evidences  of 
both  this  indifference  to  the  welfare  pf  others,  and  of  the  ignorance 
of  parents  regarding  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  A  child 
just  recovered  from  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  whose  cuticle  is 
desquamating,  another  with  the  parotid  glands  swollen,  or  another 
with  a  few  well-marked  vesicular  papules  on  the  face  and  body,  or 
one  with  symptoms  of  coryza  accompanied  with  hoarse  cough, 
slightly  febrile,  in  a  word — suffering  with  incipient  measles  in  its 
most  infective  stage ;  others  with  well  defined  tinea  of  scalp  or  skin, 
and  again  others  with  indubitable  scabies,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
parasitic  animals  evident  on  the  hairy  scalp,  are  by  no  means  un- 
common sights  on  looking  over  classes  of  school  children. 

Heedless  and  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  par- 
ents selfishly  send  such  cases  into  the  schools  where  multitudes  of 
well  children  must  be  exposed. 

Until  recently  no  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  this 
indiscriminate  exposure  and  heedless  propagation  of  infectious 
diseases.  The  anxious  parent  desires  his  children  to  be  in  school, 
the  law  requires  no  truant  to  escape,  so  the  doors  of  the  great 
school  buildings  are  thrown  wide  open  to  receive  and,  unfortu- 
nately to  over-crowd  and  pack  the  children  of  school  age  into  these 
human  hives  without  a  thought  of  the  dangers  involved.  Germs  of 
contagious  diseases  enter  into  the  bodies  of  children  more  insidi- 
ously and,  under  such  conditions,  with  more  favorable  receptivity, 
than  mental  pabulum  or  its  improvement.  The  more  crowded 
these  youthful  multitudes,  the  greater  the  opportunities  for  con- 
tracting and  disseminating  preventable  diseases. 

To  prevent  this  means  of  propagating  disease,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  has  recently  instituted  a  daily  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  in  the  schools^  and  although  the  system  is  not  yet 
perfected,  the  results  from  the  outset  have  shown  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Parents  are  quickly  appreciating  the  necessity 
of  keeping  infected  children  at  home  and  of  greater  care  of  their 
persons ;  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  rules  and  advice  of  the 
Health  Officers. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  Inspection,  for  the  week  ending  April  9th,  364  children 
were  found  to  be  affected  with  infectious  diseases,  and  excluded 
from  the  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  7,398  examined — over  4  per 
cent — as  follows : 
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Number  of  males  examined,  3,316;  females,  4,082;  total,  7,398. 
Number  of  cases  of  measles,  3;  diphtheria,  13;  scarlet  fever,  i; 
croup,  3;  whooping  cough,  4;  mumps,  10;  contagious  eye  dis- 
eases, 59;  chickenpox,  15,  and  skin  diseases,  19. 

With  this  system  further  extended  and  perfected,  not  only  the 
sickness  rate  but  also  the  death  rate  will  doubtless  be  reduced. 
It  will  also  promote  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the  people  on 
the  necessity  of  greater  care  of  such  cases  occurring  in  their  fam- 
ilies, and  may  we  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  stamping  out  in 
the  near  future  some,  at  least,  of  these  devastating  diseases  of  child- 
hood. 

New  York,  May  7,  1897.  Old  Inspector. 


VENTILATION    OF    SCHOOL-HOUSES    AND    OTHER 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


One  of  the  most  important  laws  enacted  by  the  recent  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  emanated  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Kings  and  Queens  counties — ^an  amendment  to  the 
public  health  laws  of  the  State,  adding  to  chapter  661,  at  the  end  of 
article  12,  several  sections,  in  part  as  follows: 

Sec.  211.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  or  Department  of 
Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  of  any  city  or 
town  or  incorporated  village  to  inspect  and  supervise  every  public 
building  and  every  school  house  and  every  public  building  and 
every  school  house  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state.     *     *     * 

Sec.  212.  Every  public  building  and  every  school  house  here- 
after erected  shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount 
of  foul  or  vitiated  air  exhausted  or  removed  shall  be  effected  bv 

m 

methods  positive  and  independent  of  atmospheric  changes  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person, 
and  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person  that  such  public  building  or 
school  house  can  accommodate;  and  the  Board  or  Department 
of  Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  of  any  city 
or  town  or  incorporated  village  where  such  public  building  or 
school  house  is  located  shall  within  one  year  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  inspect  all  the  buildings  therein  which  are  so  used 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  shall  inspect  every 
six  months  all  buildings  therein  so  used.     *     *     * 
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Sec.  213.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  proper  Board  or  De- 
partment of  Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
of  any  city,  or  town,  or  incorporated  village,  upon  the  inspection 
of  any  public  building  or  school  house  therein,  erected  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  that  the  sanitary  conditions  or  means  of  ventila- 
tion are  insufficient  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act;  and 
whenever  the  Board  or  Department  of  Health  or  Health  Commis- 
sioners shall  determine  that,  because  of  the  construction  of  such 
public  building  or  school  house,  it  cannot  at  a  reasonable  cost  be 
mjide  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  such  Board  or 
Department  of  Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
shall  issue  a  written  order  to  the  proper  person  or  authority  having 
charge  or  control  of  such  public  building  or  school  house,  directing 
that  such  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  ventilation  be  supplied, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  said  Health  authorities  can  be  accomplished 
and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  supplied  by  the  public  authority, 
corporation  or  person  having  charge,  owning  or  leasing  such  pub- 
lic building  or  school  house. 

Sec.  214.  Any  public  officer,  corporation  or  person  neglecting 
for  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  a  written  order  from  the  proper 
Board  or  Department  of  Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioners, as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  provide  the  sanitary  pro- 
visions or  means  of  ventilation  required  thereby,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.     *     *     * 

Sec.  215.  The  expression,  "public  building,"  used  in  this  act 
shall  include  any  public  or  private  building  or  premises  used  as  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  instruction,  resort  or  assemblage. 
The  expression,  "school  house,"  shall  mean  any  public  or  private 
building  or  premises  in  which  instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less 
than  twenty  pupils  at  one  time. 

Sec.  216.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  or  Department  of 
Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  appointed  to 
town  or  incorporated  village  to  cause  this  act  to  be  enforced^  and 
whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  violated,  to  cause  all 
violaters  thereof  to  be  prosecuted.  *  *  *  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  injure  by  force  or 
otherwise  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  Board  or  Department  of 
Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners  appointed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
or  her  duties,  or  to  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  by 
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such  officer  or  employees  in  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 

this  act. 

Sec.  217.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  act,  the  Board  or 
Department  of  Health  or  Health  Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
may  appoint  such  inspectors,  engineers  or  assistants,  as  may  be 
found  then  necessary.     *     *     * 


SITE,    CONSTRUCTION    AND    FURNISHING    OF 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Vermont  has  issued  the  following 
excellent  recommendations  and  regulations  for  "lighting,  heating, 
ventilating  and  other  sanitary  arrangement"  of  school-houses. 

In  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  school-house,  its  construction  and 
furnishings,  the  following  directions  are  to  be  observed  as  far  as 
possible : 

1st.  The  site  should  be  upon  a  slight  elevation  with  soil  dry  and 
well  drained. 

2d.  If  in  a  village,  it  should  be  at  a  point  free  from  noises  and 
unsavory  odors. 

3d.  If  in  the  rural  portion  of  a  town,  at  a  point  free  from  violent 
winds*. 

4th.     As  near  the  center  of  school  population  as  possible. 

5th.  Playgrounds  should  be  provided  for  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment. 

6th.  In  villages,  or  where  there  is  a  basement,  play  rooms  can 
be  arranged.  In  rural  houses,  without  basements,  a  shed  should 
be  provided  for  exercise  in  inclement  weather. 

7th.  There  should  be  plenty  of  pure  water  supplied  for  drinking 
purposes. 

8th.  Buildings  should  be  so  located  as  to  secure  the  best  light. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  this  in  villages  where  the 
school-house  is  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  other  buildings. 

9th.  Care  should  be  taken  when  the  building  is  of  wood  to  make 
it  warm.  This  can  be  done  either  by  using  thick  building  paper 
under  the  clapboards,  or  by  filling  the  space  between  the  outside 
boarding  and  the  lath  with  clean,  dry  sawdust. 

loth.     The  walls  of  the  rooms  should  be  light  grey  or  buff  color. 

nth.  All  doors  should  be  hung  to  swing  out,  and  in  large 
school  buildings  proper  fire  escapes  should  be  provided. 
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1 2th.  As  forty  pupils  are  as  large  a  number  as  one  teacher  can 
well  instruct,  the  rooms  should  be  32  x  28  x  12  feet  high,  giving 
from  200  to  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  20  square  feet  of  surface 
area  for  each  pupil. 

13th.  The  windows  should  be  numerous,  large  enough,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  give  ample  light  to  every  part  (and  corner)  of  the 
room.  The  window  space  should  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
floor  space.  There  should  be  no  more  space  between  the  top  of 
the  window  and  the  ceiling  than  is  required  to  finish  the  building, 
and  the  window  sill  should  be  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  light 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  pupil  from  the  left  or  left 
and  back,  never  from  the  front.  There  should  be  curtains  of  a 
grey  or  buff  color  for  all  windows — two  to  each  window — hung  in 
the  centre  of  the  window  so  that  either  the  upper  or  lower  half,  or 
both,  can  be  shaded, 

14th.  If  there  is  no  cellar  under  the  building,  there  should  be  a 
space  of  at  least  two  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ground,  and  there 
should  be  windows  or  openings  in  the  underpinning  so  that  there 
can  be  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

15th.  If  the  corridors  are  used  as  coat-rooms  they  should  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

1 6th.  In  rural  portions  of  a  town,  there  should  be  two  out-T>uild- 
ings — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  They  should  be  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  the  school  building  and  from  each  other,  with  a 
high  fence  between.  Earth  closets  should  be  used  with  road  dust, 
saw-dust  or  ashes,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  cleaned. 
In  villages  where  water  is  available,  there  should  be  a  system  of 
bowls,  urinals,  drains  and  sewers,  constructed  according  to  mod- 
em plumbing  rules.  Closets  should  not  be  placed  in  basements 
under  school-rooms. 

17th.  Desks  and  seats.  The  height  of  the  seat  must  correspond 
with  the  length  of  the  legs  below  the  knees.  The  seat  may  be  hori- 
zontal or  slightly  curved.  The  back  should  be  formejl  of  a  lower 
convex  and  an  upper  concave  portion.  A  desk  for  writing  should 
have  an  inclination  of  about  15  degrees.  The  desk  should  be  fitted 
to  the  pupil  each  year.  A  perpendicular  line  from  the  edge  of  the 
desk  should  project  only  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  seat. 

1 8th.  Blackboards  should  be  placed  opposite  windows,  never 
between,  and  should  be  of  a  dark  lusterless  color.  Lessons  placed 
on  the  board  for  pupils  to  copy  are  injurious  to  the  eyes  by  reason 
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of  the  rapid  change  of  focus  required  from  the  distant  board  to  the 
paper  on  the  desk;  hence,  these  should  be  avoided. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  heating  apparatus  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  warm  all 
rooms  to  70^  Fahrenheit  in  any  weather. 

Not  less  than  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  pure  air  for  each  pupil 
should  be  supplied,  and  it  should  be  so  introduced  that  there  shall 
not  be  uncomfortable  draughts.  The  difference  in  temperature 
between  any  two  points  on  the  breathing  plane  shall  not  exceed 
three  degrees.  The  ventilating  flues  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
readily  introduce  and  remove  the  requisite  amount  of  air  from  the 
rooms. 

In  rural  houses  of  one  room  where  a  furnace  is  impracticable 
the  above  conditions  can  most  economically  and  satisfactorily  be 
met  by  the  use  of  the  ** jacketed  stove,"  Figure  i.  The  ordinary 
wood-burner  box  stove  may  be  surrounded  by  a  casing,  or  jacket 
of  galvanized  iron,  with  proper  air  space  of  six  to  nine  inches  be- 
tween jacket  and  stove.  Fresh  air  should  be  conveyed  from  the 
outside  of  building  through  a  tin  tube  to  space  under  stove. 

The  vent  or  foul  air  pipe  (also  tin)  should  be  set  on  legs  with  an 
opening  at  bottom,  12  inches  from  floor,  to  run  straight  up  through 
roof  as  high  as  chimney.  The  stove-pipe  should  ^nter  this  at  not 
more  than  six  feet  from  floor,  passing  up  as  far  as  possible  before 
it  leaves  the  vent  pipe  for  chimney.  There  should  be  a  door  in  the 
jacket  at  the  rear  end  of  the  stove  which  can  be  opened  for  pupils  to 
warm  their  feet. 

A  room  28  x  30  x  12  would  have  10,080  cubic  feet  of  air.  Thirty 
pupils  in  this  room  would  require  at  least  900  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute.  To  supply  this  amount  of  fresh  air  would  require  a 
tube  of  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  In  order  to  properly  warm  this 
volume  of  air  in  the  coldest  weather  it  would  be  best  that  there 
should  be  two  of  the  jacketed  stoves,  each  receiving  fresh  air 
through  a  12  or  15-inch  tube.  The  foul  air  vent  should  be  of  cor- 
responding size.  All  of  these  pipes  should  be  provided  with  damp- 
ers to  regulate  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air. 

School  directors  should  not  only  see  to  it  that  their  teachers  are 
instructed  how  to  use  these  dampers  properly,  but  should  be  sure 
that  their  instructions  are  carefully  followed. 


FOOD  ADULTERATION  AND  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  * 


By  Dr.  Lee  K.  Fremkel,  Member  op  the  Institute. 


It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  that  the  tendency 
existing  among  manufacturers  and  dealers  to-day,  to  produce  and 
sell  articles  of  food  which  are  either  below  standard,  or  different 
from  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  is  not  an  insignificant  fact, 
but  a  condition  which  has  developed  remarkably  within  the  past 
decade.  If  it  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  in  a  number  of 
instances,  the  adulteration  which  is  practised  is  not  only  fraudulent, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  consumer, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition  which  confronts  us  contains  the 
elements  to  create  a  justifiable  alarm. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  state  of  affairs  is  not  difficult  to 
trace.  It  must  be  sought  in  the  fierce  competition  which  is  so 
prominent  to-day  in  all  classes  of  trade;  in  the  tendency  of  the 
masses  to  buy  that  which  is  cheap  rather  than  that  which  is  good; 
in  the  inability  of  the  poor'to  purchase  pure  food  at  the  price  which 
is  demanded  for  it;  and  lastly,  in  the  ignorance  which  renders  the 
consumer  unable  to  discriminate  between  what  is  wholesome  and 
what  is  injurious. 

The  extent  to  which  food  adulteration  is  carried  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  estimates  of  competent  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  vary  between  2  to  15  per  cent.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  question  that  the  first  figure  is  too  low.  The  last  is  given 
by  Mr.  Wedderburn,  the  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  examined  the  subject  very  exhaustively.  Good 
judges  estimate  the  value  of  the  food  supply  of  the  United  States 
at  a  minimum  of  $4,500,000,000  annually.  If  we  take  the  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  2  per  cent.,  the  loss  to  the  consumer  by  adul- 
teration amounts  to  $90,000,000  per  year.  Dr.  McNeal,  of  Ohio, 
estimates  the  annual  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  one 
and  one-third  billion  dollars;  and  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  the  result 
of  three  years'  investigation,  a  loss  $78,000,000  annually,  or  $232,- 
000  per  day.  It  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  this  lecture,  which 
of  these  figures  is  correct.     Either  amount  is  sufficiently  large  to 
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prove  that  the  actual  money  loss  to  the  consumer  arising  from  the 
purchase  of  food-stuffs  other  than  they  are  represented  to  be,  is  so 
great  as  to  merit  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  individual,  the  State 
and  the  National  Government. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  sophistication  of  food  is  confined  to  any 
particular  district.  The  fact  that  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  either  general  or  special  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  food, 
affords  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  these  laws  were  enacted  in 
answer  to  a  crying  need  for  them.  Furthermore,  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  Boards  of  Health  and  other  officers  appointed  to 
administer  the  laws  in  the  various  States,  show  that  the  falsification 
and  adulteration  are  systematic  and  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try. What  is  true  of  the  extent  of  adulteration,  so  far  as  territory 
is  concerned,  is  equally  true  of  the  kinds  of  food  adulterated.  It 
would  bedifficult  to  find  a  single  food-stuff  requiring  preparation  to 
make  it  palatable,  that  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  skill  of  the 
sophisticator,  or  which,  on  investigation,  will  not,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  disclose  the  hall-mark  of  fraud. 

Several  years  ago  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  superintendence  of  its  chief  chemist,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  investigations  of  the  more  common  food-stuffs, 
such  as  molasses,  sugar,  honey,  confectionery,  canned  goods,  etc. 
Letters  were  addressed  to  prominent  chemists  in  the  States  of  Indi- 
ana, Nebraska,  California,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York,  with  the  request  that  they  pur- 
chase samples  of  such  articles  in  their  respective  States,  examine  the 
same  and  report  on  their  condition  of  purity.  The  department  at 
Washington  at  the  same  time  conducted  a  similar  series  of  tests  on 
articles  of  food  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  the  examination  of  molasses  and  syrup  are  in  the  main 
a  criterion  of  the  results  found  with  the  other  articles  of  food  ex- 
amined.  As  a  rule,  each  chemist  analyzed  fifty  samples,  with  the 
following  results :  Indiana  showed  32  samples  which  contained  tin ; 
of  the  Nebraska  samples,  35,  or  70  per  cent,  contained  glucose;  of 
the  California  samples,  11,  or  22  per  cent,  contained  glucose;  19, 
or  38  per  cent,  of  the  Kentucky  samples  were  found  to  contain  the 
same  ingredient.  Worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  Massachusetts, 
the  State  in  which  the  food  laws  have  been  most  rigidly  enforced, 
showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  adulteration,  only  8  of  the  sam- 
ples, or  16  per  cent,  containing  gliicose;  Louisiana,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  molasses  industry,  gave  16  samples  adulterated,  or  32 
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per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania's  report  does  not  redound  to  her  credit,  as 
31  samples,  or  62  per  cent,  contained  glucose;  of  the  samples  ex- 
amined in  Washington,  of  >vhich  25  were  bought  in  Washington 
and  32  in  Baltimore,  14  of  the  Washington  samples  and  13  of  those 
from  Baltimore  contained  glucose.  Furthermore,  32  of  the  sam- 
ples contained  tin  and  19  copper.  The  samples  examined  in  these 
ten  sets  represent  the  greater  number  of  the  producers  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  no  better  illustration  could  be 
given  of  the  extent  of  food  adulteration  than  is  represented  by  these 
few  figures. 

The  character  of  food  adulteration  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the 
extent  of  the  adulteration  and  the  kinds  of  food  adulterated.  It  is 
simply  astounding  to  what  extremes  the  rapacity  and  ignorance  of 
the  producer  have  led  him  in  order  to  increase  his  profits.  Were 
the  adulteration  entirely  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consumer's  pock- 
et-book only  was  injured,  it  is  possible  that  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  such  fraud  might  be  found,  and  the  offence  in  a  measure 
condoned.  But  when  substances  are  added  to  our  foods  which  are 
known  to  have  harmful  effects  on  the  human  organism ;  when  the 
adulteration  consists  of  the  addition  of  drugs  and  chemicals  which, 
when  taken  into  the  system,  are  known  to  be  cumulative  poisons — 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  such  adulteration  is  practised 
: — then  we  can  only  pray  that  the  world  at  large  may  soon  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  standard  of  seeing  that  it  must,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, stamp  out  this  evil  of  adulteration  with  every  force  that  it  can 
exert. 

To  bring  this  matter  more  clearly  before  you,  let  us  leave  gener- 
alties  and  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  adulterations  that  have  been 
and  are  being  practised  to-day  on  the  more  common  articles  of 
food.  Of  these  probably  none  are  so  important  as  the  two  in  daily 
use  by  all  classes  of  people  of  all  ages,  viz. : 

MILK  AND  BUTTER. 

The  chief  adulterant  of  milk,  an  adulterant  most  plentifully 
found,  and  one  having  the  special  advantage  of  cheapness,  is  water. 
Formerly,  the  addition  of  flour  and  starch  to  milk  was  occasionally 
attempted,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such  sophistication  exists 
to-day  in  other  than  isolated  cases.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  ten- 
dency to  add  preservatives  to  milk  has  grown  quite  common.  In 
fact,  so  prevalent  has  this  practice  become,  that  many  State  legisla- 
tures have  made  it  a  subject  for  legislative  action,  and  in  Penn- 
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sylvan ia  we  have  a  special  enactment  whereby  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
to  add  to  milk,  boracic  acid  salts,  boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  salicy- 
late of  soda  or  any  other  acid,  drug,  compound  or  substance.  Leg- 
islation against  the  addition  of  water  is  likewise  general  throughout 
the  States,  and  special  enactments,  defining  explicitly  what  shall 
constitute  pure  milk,  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  standard  milk  must  contain  12^  per 
cent-  of  milk  solids,  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  must  have  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  between  1.029  and  1.033  ^tt  60^  F.  Under  adulter- 
ated milk,  there  is  included  also  milk  obtained  from  diseased  cows 
or  from  cows  fed  on  putrid  substances,  the  selling  of  such  milk 
being  made  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable. 

The  adulteration  of  butter  is  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  and  has  such 
widespread  significance,  that  the  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been 
undertaken  not  only  by  State  legislatures,  but  by  Congress  as  well. 
We  may  leave  out  of  consideration  adulteration  by  preservatives, 
such  as  we  met  under  milk,  since  what  is  true  of  milk  in  this  in- 
stance is  likewise  true  of  butter.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the 
adulteration  or  substitution  of  butter,  the  product  of  milk,  by  the 
artificial  product  obtained  from  animal  or  vegetable  fats,  and 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  butterine,  etc. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  lecture  ta  discuss  either  pro 
or  cofty  the  question  of  the  value  of  oleomargarine  and  similar  pro- 
ducts as  food-stuffs.  Much  has  been  said  and  even  more  has  been 
written  on  this  topic,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  to- 
day even  experts  are  undecided.  Whether  milk  fats  are  more  di- 
gestible than  animal  fats,  whether  the  germs  which  may  remain  in 
oleomargarine  at  the  low  temperature  at  which  it  is  produced,  are 
more  pathogenic  in  their  nature  than  those  which  find  a  habitat  in 
the  cow-yard  and  in  the  stable,  are  not  questions  for  us  to  decide. 
Our  interest  in  the  matter  begins  when  there  is  sold,  as  pure  butter, 
any  oleaginous  substance  or  any  compound  of  the  same  other  than 
that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same; 
and  here,  too,  our  interest  virtually  ends.  Until  it  is  definitely 
proven  that  oleomargarine  and  similar  products  are  injurious  to 
the  human  organism,  their  sale,  when  sold  as  such,  does  not  come 
imder  the  scope  of  food  adulteration.  This  fact  has  been  taken 
cognizance  of  in  our  national  legislation.  The  United  States 
allows  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  its  allies,  when  the  seller  is 
properly  licensed  and  when  the  special  laws  as  to  branding,  mark- 
ing, etc.,  are  fulfilled. 
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The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  taken  an  extreme  stand 
in  the  matter.  By  an  Act  of  Legislature,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporate  body  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  have  in  his,  her  or  their  possession,  with  the  intent  to  sell 
the  same  as  an  article  of  food,  any  article  made  out  of  any  oleaginous 
substance,  or  any  compound  of  the  same  other  than  that  produced 
from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  any  article 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  or  of  any  imitation  or 
adulterated  butter  or  cheese.  By  this  law,  oleomargarine  and 
similar  products,  and  what  is  known  as  filled  cheese,  viz. :  cheese 
to  which  animal  or  vegetable  fats  have  been  added,  are  completely 
excluded  from  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  examine  more  closely,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the  true 
inwardness  of  this  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  food  adulteration. 
Below  and  beneath  the  verbiage  of  the  enactment  is  the  fact  that 
the  law  was  framed  not  necessarily  to  insure  wholesome  food,  but 
to  protect  the  large  and  still  growing  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 
Statistics  have  shown  that  the  products  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
United  States  amounted,  in  1889,  to  $245,000,000,  or  $39,000,000 
more  than  the  product  of  all  of  the  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines  in 
America.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  produces  annually  100,000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter,  so  that  every  individual  who  owns  even  a 
single  cow — and  of  these  there  are  many — is  directly  affected  by 
the  dairy  question.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
oleomargarine  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  less  than  twenty-five 
men.  I  believe  this  statement  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  the  true  tenor  of  the  law  was  the  protection  of  a  large  number 
of  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  supposed  encroach- 
ments of  a  few  outsiders.  Whether  this  is  within  the  province  of 
the  State  is  for  others  to  decide.  It  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  this  lecture. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  those  of  our 
cereals  and  leguminous  plants. 

THE  STARCHES  AND  VARIETIES  OF  FLOUR. 

Fortunately  for  us,  adulteration  among  these  products  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
What  adulteration  there  is  consists  mainly  in  the  partial  substitu- 
tion of  one  flour  or  starch  by  another.  In  wheat  flour,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  few  cases  that  have  been  reported,  the  adulteration  con- 
sisted of  damaged  peas,  ground  rice,  corn  meal,  and  rarely  the 
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addition  of  alum,  to  increase  the  whiteness.  Under  adulteration 
must  also  be  considered  musty  flour  and  flour  containing  dirt  and 
smut.  Buckwheat  is  adulterated  with  wheat  and  other  flours; 
sago  with  potato  starch. 

With  the  products  of  flour,  such  as  bread,  buns,  cake,  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  etc.,  the  adulteration,  while  more  frequent,  is  likewise 
not  very  pronounced-  Bread  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  alum, 
sulphate  of  copper,  ammonia,  flours  other  than  wheat  and  inferior 
grade  of  flour.  It  is  questionable  if  these  adulterations  are  prac- 
ticed to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  above 
adulterations  were  found  and  the  offenders  prosecuted. 

Where  coloring  principles  are  a  desideratum,  the  adulteration  of 
bread,  cake,  etc.,  while  not  frequent,  has  been  very  marked.  Pos- 
sibly all  of  my  hearers  may  remember  the  flagrant  adulteration  of 
buns  and  noodles  with  chrome  yellow  which  was  brought  so  prom- 
inently to  the  notice  of  the  Philadelphia  community  several  years 
ago.  Dr.  Henr>'  Leffmann  at  that  time  found  8  grains  of  lead 
chromate  in  a  pound  of  a  sample  of  soup  noodles,  placed  there  to 
give  an  imitation  egg  color,  and  2  grains  of  the  same  poison  in 
each  of  the  tea  buns  tested  by  him.  Seventy-eight  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning  were  reported  by  Dr.  Stewart  from  eating  chrome  yel- 
low pound  buns,  sixty-four  of  which  were  directly  traced  to  the  use 
of  chrome  yellow  by  two  bakers,  in  the  family  of  one  of  whom  six 
deaths  occurred,  and  he  himself  was  made  seriously  ill.  Besides 
this  coloring,  macaroni  has  been  found  to  contain  saffron,  turmeric 
(which  is  considered  injurious  to  health),  and  Martin's  yellow 
which  is  poisonous.  In  vermicelli,  pipe-clay  and  kaolin  have  been 
found  as  adulterating  constituents. 

In  connection  with  the  baking  of  bread,  cakes,  etc.,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  alum  in  bread,  the  question  of  alum  in  baking  powders  is 
of  extreme  importance.  Alum  is  added  to  bad  or  slightly  damaged 
flour  by  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Its  action,  according  to 
Liebig,  is  to  render  insoluble  the  glutten,  which  has  been  made 
soluble  by  acetic  or  lactic  acids  developed  in  damp  flour.  Hence, 
it  stops  the  undue  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  or  sugar.  It 
has  been  a  popular  belief  for  many  years  that  the  presence  of  alum 
in  a  baking  powder  acts  injuriously  on  the  human  system.  This 
belief  is  even  held  by  the  medical  profession,  and  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  advertisements  of  certain  baking  powders  which  con- 
tain other  substances,  dwelling  upon  the  injurious  effects  of  alum. 
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In  contrast  to  these,  Dr.  Blyth,  the  English  authority  on  foods, 
states  that  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  moderate  doses  in  which 
alum  is  taken  in  pastry,  or  bread  or  cake,  the  flour  of  which  has 
been  mixed  with  alum  or  alum  baking  powder,  it  has  the  slightest 
appreciable  influence  on  health.  He  states  that  he  has  used  it  in 
his  family  for  years  without  injury,  and  concludes  by  declaring  that 
he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  alum  in  food,  in  reasonable  quan- 
tities, is  not  injurious  to  health.  Mr.  C.  A.  Crampton,  the  assist- 
ant chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  baking  powders,  states: 
"Whether  the  absorption  of  small  quantities  of  alum  into  the  hu- 
man system  would  be  productive  of  serious  effects  is  still  an  open 
question,  and  one  that  careful  physiological  experiment  alone  can 
decide."  Finally,  Mr.  Levi  Wells,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  report  for  1896,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, states :  "A  careful  study  of  the  question  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  properly  compounded  alum  powder  will  perform  all 
the  desired  requirements,  and  is  no  more  harmful  than  the  powders 
costing  four  or  five  times  as  much."  How  little  weight  Mr.  Wells 
places  upon  the  injurious  properties  of  alum  salts  is  shown  by  his 
recent  decision  on  the  pickle  question.  In  this  decision,  Mr.  Wells 
states  that  the  use  of  "alum  in  pickles  is  not  prohibited.  It  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  same,  but  is  added  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  quality." 

SPICES  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

The  various  spices  and  condiments  offer  a  very  fertile  field  for 
adulteration,  in  that  they  come  into  the  market  mainly  in  a  very 
finely  divided  form.  No  better  example  of  the  extent  of  such 
adulteration  could  be  given  than  the  bare  statement  of  the  list  of 
adulterants  that  have  been  found  in  the  more  common  spices.  Nor 
are  these  isolated  cases.  In  the  samples  examined,  and  they  run 
into  the  hundreds,  the  adulteration  is  fully  75  per  cent.  For  exam- 
ple, in  black  pepper  there  have  been  found  buckwheat  flour  and 
ground  hulls,  cracker  crumbs,  Indian  meal,  wheat  flour,  charcoal, 
sand,  bran,  linseed  meal,  cocoanut  shells,  mustard  husks,  sawdust, 
ground  olive  stones,  cayenne  pepper,  red  clay  and  ship's  bread. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  has  alleged  that  the  pepper  used  to  cure  hides 
sent  from  South  America  to  this  country  is  washed,  dried  and  sold 
as  pure  pef>per.  Mr.  Wedderburn,  in  commenting  upon  this 
statement,  aptly  says:  "One  can  imagine  how  he  would  like 
salt  from  spoiled  fish  or  decomposed  meat.  This  class  of  pepper 
is  no  better." 
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In  cayenne  pepper  there  have  been  found  red  lead,  ground  rice, 
flour,  salt,  cracker  dust,  Indian  meal,  ship  biscuit,  etc.  Cloves 
contain  arrowroot,  along  with  other  substances.  Cinnamon  is 
adulterated  with  spent  bark,  gypsum,  rice  hulls,  turmeric,  browned 
bread  and  crackers.  Ginger  contains  turmeric,  cayenne  pepper, 
mustard,  inferior  and  refuse  ginger.  Of  all  the  spices  and  condi- 
ments, however,  mustard  is  king,  so  far  as  adulteration  is  con- 
cerned. The  substances  reported  as  having  been  found  in  it  in- 
clude ground  yellow  cakes,  flour,  cayenne  pepper,  chrome  yellow, 
Martin's  yellow,  gypsum,  turmeric,  mustard  cake  colored  with 
turmeric,  diluted  with  starch;  wheat  and  rice  flour,  weighted  with 
terra  alba.  Whole  mustard  contains  clover  seed,  turnip  seed  and 
other  vegetable  seeds. 

As  regards  spices,  Philadelphia  occupies  a  rather  unenviai)le 
position.  In  1890,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hennesy  reported  that  there  ex- 
isted in  Philadelphia  an  industry  of  no  small  magnitude  for  the 
production  of  articles  known  to  the  trade  as  **spice  mixtures;"  that 
these  were  being  made  in  a  large  steam  bakery  in  Philadelphia,  out 
of  a  grade  of  wheat  lower  than  middlings.  The  process  consisted 
in  baking  dough  made  from  this  wheat  in  the  shape  of  biscuits  j.nd 
colored  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  special  spice  it  was  intended  to 
imitate.  For  the  yellow  of  mustard,  turmeric  was  used;  for  brown, 
the  latter  with  Spanish  brown;  for  black,  charcoal.  These  bis- 
cuits were  sold  to  the  spice  dealers,  who  "transformed"  them  into 
spices. 

TEA,  COFFEE  AND  COCOA. 

Tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  frequently  subjected  to  adulteration, 
although  since  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  tea  adultera- 
tion law  (1883),  the  sophistication  of  this  commodity  has  consid- 
erably lessened.  The  forms  of  adulteration  most  commonly  prac- 
ticed with  tea  are  facing,  the  use  of  spent  or  exhausted  leaves,  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  leaves,,  foreign  astringents,  such  as 
catechu,  and  added  mineral  matter.  The  process  called  facing 
consists  in  treating  the  prepared  leaves  with  mixtures  of  turmeric, 
indigo  or  plumbago  to  impart  some  favorite  color  or  gloss  to  the 
leaf.     Gypsum,  soapstone,  etc.,  are  likewise  used. 

Coffee,  too,  is  subject  to  facing  and  coloring,  particularly  inferior 
or  damaged  coffee,  for  the  improvement  of  its  appearance  and  in 
imitation  of  superior  grades.  For  this  purpose  there  have  been 
used  yellow  ochre,  Silesian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  burnt  umber, 
Venetian  red,  drop  black,  charcoal,  French  black,  glycerine,  palm 
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oil,  indigo,  coal,  clay,  ultramarine  and  gypsum.     More  important 
is  the  substitution  of  coffee  by  the  prepared  root  of  the  chicorj' 
plant,  *'mangold-wurzel,"  peas,  beans  and  saw-dust,  various  kinds 
of  seeds,  cocoa  husks,  and  in  particular  what  is  called  in  Germany, 
'''Kunst  Kaffee,"  or  artificial  coffee.     Within  the  past  few  years, 
our  markets  have  been  flooded  with  these  imitation  coffees,  which 
are  composed  in  the  main  of  bran,. starch,  flour,  sugar  and  similar 
ingredients.     Many  of  these  substitutes  come  from  abroad,  but 
American  ingenuity  has  likewise  invented  machines  which  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  spurious  coffee  to  turn  out  products  so  closely 
resembling  pure  coffee  in  appearance  that  its  detection  with  the  eye 
IS  difficult.     Not  only  has  ground  and  roasted  coffee  been  thus 
imitated,  but  even  artificial  green  coffee  is  on  the  market,  and  so 
close  is  the  imitation  that  only  experts  can  tell  the  difference.     In 
1891,  the  Philadelf>hia  Times  brought  to  the  attention  of  its  readers 
the  extent  to  which  this  fraud  was  was  practiced.     It  showed  that 
immense  quantities  of  what  was  known  as  "J^^va  coffee  compound" 
had  been  distributed  throughout  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey,  and 
that  the  office  of  one  of  the  manufacturers  was  within  a  block  of  the 
City  Hall. 

Cocoa  is  frequently  and  systematically  adulterated,  since  it 
offers  conditions  so  favorable  for  profitable  adulteration.  Mr. 
Spencer  states  that  "there  is  probably  no  more  misleading  or 
abused  term  in  the  English  language  than  the  term  'soluble  cocoa.' 
No  cocoa  on  the  market  contains  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  matter  soluble  in  water,  unless  the  material  so  dissolved  is  for- 
eign soluble  material  that  has  been  added  during  the  process  of 
preparation.''  The  most  common  form  of  cocoa  adulteration  is 
the  extraction  of  the  fat.  It  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  that 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  cocoa  more  readily  digesti- 
ble. Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  public  should  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  amount  of  fat  which  any  special  cocoa  preparation 
contains.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture  to  go 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  adulteration  of  these  three  articles. 
The  index  alone  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  covers  many  pages, 
and  each  article  could  by  itself  consume  the  time  of  a  lecture  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject. 

LARD  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

Of  great  importance  to  us  as  food-stuffs  are  two  articles,  lard  and 
olive  oil.     The  character  of  the  adulteration  practised  with  these 
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two  substances  is  somewhat  limited;  the  extent  of  the  adulteration 
seems  to  know  no  bounds.  With  both  lard  and  olive  oil,  Jie  usual 
form  of  falsification  is  the  substitution  of  the  oils  and  fats  which 
occur  in  them,  by  other  vegetable  or  animal  oils  and  fats,  in  par- 
ticular by  cotton-seed  oil.  Besides  this  general  adulterant,  olive 
oil  has  a  special  adulterant  in  peanut  oil,  while  lard  contains  the 
stearines  and  oleo-stearines  obtained  from  beef  and  sheep  fats. 
Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  it  has  been  found  that  water  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent,  may  be  worked  in  with  lard,  without  causing  any 
appreciable  difference  in  its  appearance,  if  an  alkali  such  as  carbon- 
ate of  soda  be  added  at  the  same  time.  The  extent  to  which  this 
last  adulteration  is  practised  is  probably  much  larger  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  adulteration 
of  both  lard  and  olive  oil  has  grown  into  a  very  extensive  industry, 
and  it  is  probable  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  oil  sold  as  olive  oil,  salad 
oil,  etc.,  contains  cotton-seed  oil  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  cotton-seed  oil  is 
shipped  from  this  country  to  Europe,  in  bulk,  there  used  to  adul- 
terate olif  e  oil,  and  then  returned  to  these  shores  labelled  as  a  pure 
product  of  the  olive. 

MOLASSES,  SYRUP,  HONEY,  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  adulteration  of  molasses  and  syrup  has  already  been  con- 
sidered in  the  foregoing,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the 
samples  examined  contained  glucose,  or  tin  salts.  These  latter  are 
added  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  the  molasses,  and  are  highly 
objectionable  on  account  of  their  poisonous  properties.  Sulphites 
and  hyposulphites  are  likewise  added  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  are 
very  frequently  found  in  the  light-colored  New  Orleans  molasses 
which  comes  into  our  markets.  Sugar  is  an  article  of  food  that  is 
rarely  adulterated  by  added  matter.  Occasional  samples  show  the 
presence  of  starch  or  of  minute  quantities  of  ultramarine  which  has 
been  added  to  improve  the  color.  Several  years  ago,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  adulterate  cane  sugar  with  su^ar  made  from  corn 
starch,  but  owing  to  the  sticky  properties  of  the  latter,  the  method 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Of  low  grade  sugars,  water  is  the  chief 
adulterant.  The  modern  methods  of  sugar  boiling  permit  of  the 
introduction  of  considerable  quantities  of  water  without  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  sugar. 

Honey,  like  the  other  food-stuffs  that  have  been  mentioned,  is 
frequently  adulterated.  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  strained 
honey  or  of  comb  honey  packed  in  glass  jars,  it  being  almost  im- 
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possible  to  adulterate  honey  that  is  sold  wholly  in  the  comb.  When 
sold  as  strained  honey,  or  as  comb  honey  in  glass  vessels,  the  adul- 
teration practised  is  of  the  most  glaring  kind.  The  cases  are  fre- 
quent where  the  honey  has  been  separated  from  the  comb,  the  latter 
placed  in  vessels,  covered  with  glucose,  and  the  mixture  then  sold 
as  pure  comb  honey.  A  thick  syrup  of  cane  sugar  is  also  used  to 
adulterate  honey,  but  owing  to  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  crys- 
talize,  it  can  be  used  in  small  quantities  only. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  adulteration  in  candy,  there 
being  no  fixed  standard  for  its  composition.  The  usual  conception 
of  candy  is  a  compound  made  up  of  saccharine  matter,  flavoring, 
and  either  with  or  without  coloring  matter.  So  long  as  any  of  these 
ingredients  are  not  injurious  to  health,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
candy  is  adulterated.  The  cheaper  grades  of  candy  contain,  as  a 
rule,  commercial  glucose  instead  of  cane  sugar,  starch  and  a  gum, 
such  as  gum  tragacanth.  Occasionally  terra-alba  and  injurious 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  coal  tar  have  been  found,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  principal  coloring  consists  of  an  organic  dye  which  has  no 
harmful  properties.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  250  samples  of  candy  examined  by  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sucrose,  dextrose,  maltose,  dextrine,  starch,  gum,  gelatine, 
grease,  flour,  copper,  mineral  colors,  cochineal,  eosin,  corallin, 
Bengal  red,  fluorescin,  ultramarine,  turmeric,  methyl  orange,  car- 
mine, lampblack,  Victoria  yellow,  magenta,  orange  red,  aniline 
brown  and  Bismarck  brown. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES,  CATSUP,  JELLIES,  ETC. 

Under  one  heading  we  may  consider  several  groups  of  food- 
stuffs, which,  while  different  in  composition,  are  alike  in  the  form 
of  adulteration  which  is  resorted  to.  These  groups  include  the 
varieties  of  canned  vegetables,  fruit  butters,  jellies,  preserves  and 
catsups.  The  forms  of  adulterations,  common  to  all  of  these,  con- 
sist in  the  use  of  coloring  matter,  of  imperfect  vegetables  or  fruits, 
of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  than  those  called  for,  of  preserva- 
tives. In  the  case  of  canned  vegetables,  there  is  an  accidental 
adulteration  from  the  ingredients  of  the  can,  such  as  lead  and  tin, 
and  which  may,  as  a  rule,  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  care  in  canning. 

In  all  of  the  groups  mentioned  the  adulteration  practised  is  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  extensive  kind.  Catsups  are  made  of  skins 
and  cores  instead  of  the  pure  vegetables,  then  colored  with  a  coal- 
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tar  product  and  loaded  with  salicylic  acid  to  prevent  fermentation. 
Fruit  butters  are  nothing  but  parings  and  scrapings  of  fruit,  to 
which  glucose,  starch  and  coloring  have  been  added,  with  salicylic 
acid  as  a  preservative.  Jellies  are  made  from  glucose,  flavored 
with  essential  oils  and  colored,  to  which  salicylic  acid  is  added. 
Some  fruit  jellies  marked  as  pure  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  fruit. 
What  is  trup  of  jellies  is  true  of  preserves.  Put  together  refuse 
material,  the  cheapest  sort  of  glucose,  some  coloring  and  salicylic 
acid,  and  you  have  the  composition  of  some  of  the  cheaper  forms  of 
preserves  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  some  of  our  grocery 
stores.  Of  these  coarser  forms  of  adulterations  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  say  even  a  word.  They  are  universally  recognized  as  unfit 
to  be  used,  and  every  honest  dealer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  market  the  better  it  will  be  for  trade. 
Two  special  forms  of  what  have  been  and  still  are  considered  adul- 
terations, cannot  be  so  lightly  passed  over.  These  are  the  use  of 
copper  salts  for  greening  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  and  the  very 
extensive  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  allied  products  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  articles  of  food  above  mentioned.  Re- 
garding the  greening  of  peas  by  copper  salts,  the  last  word  has 
probably  been  said.  At  a  conference  between  the  officials  of  the 
State  and  a  committee  representing  the  Retail  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Harrisburg,  on  April  15,  1896,  Mr. 
Finley  Acker,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  address  on  "Colored 
French  Peas,"  in  which  he  showed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  that  the  addition  of  copper  salts  to  peas,  in  the  amount 
ordinarily  used,  could  exert  absolutely  no  injurious  influence  on 
the  system. 

Mr.  Acker  showed  in  detail  that  during  the  past  forty  years, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  cans  of  French  vegetables  had  been  eaten, 
and  that  in  the  entire  time  there  had  never  been  a  single  well-au- 
thenticated instance  of  poisoning  that  could  be  definitely  traced  to 
the  minute  quantity  of  copper  used  in  preserving.  He  further 
showed  that  copper  occurred  naturally  in  bread,  wheat,  oats  and 
other  cereals,  meat,  wines,  water,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  organs  of 
man,  in  quantities  at  times  larger  than  are  found  in  the  peas  under 
discussion.  In  his  address  he  quoted  as  conclusive  testimony,  the 
investigations  of  eminent  chemists,  who  subjected  themselves  and 
their  entire  families  to  a  systematic  diet  of  copper  salts  in  their 
food  for  a  period  of  years  without  noticing  any  injurious  effects  in 
the  entire  time. 
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As  a  result  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Wells  handed  down  his  decis- 
ion that  all  the  department  would  require  on  French  vegetables 
would  be  the  distinct  labelling  ^'artificially  colored,"  whenever  col- 
oring matter  is  used.  This  ruling  has  since  been  extended  to  in- 
clude all  canned  vegetables,  whether  imported  or  domestic. 

While,  therefore,  to-day  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  non-injurious  effect  of  copper  salts  when  used  in  vegetables 
in  judicious  amounts,  an  entirely  different  view  is  held  regarding 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  boracic  acid  and  similar  drugs 
as  food  preservatives.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  some  manu- 
facturers that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  properly  prepare  their 
products  without  the  use  of  such  preservatives,  it  has  always  been 
the  case  that  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  added  preservative,  can  be  obtained  if  they  are  desired.  In- 
vestigation has  furthermore  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  the  pre- 
servative has  been  added  not  to  protect  good  food,  but  to  improve 
that  which  is  already  decomposed  and  tainted. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  discerning  in- 
dividual, after  the  conclusive  and  exhaustive  researches  that  have 
been  made,  that  the  use  of  preservatives  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  of  salicylic  acid  in  particular,  in  any  quantity  whatso- 
ever, should  be  positively  prohibited.  More  stress  is  laid  upon 
salicylic  acid  than  upon  the  others,  since  this  is  more  commonly 
used.  A  single  druggist  in  Columbus,  O.,  reported  that  he  had 
sold  in  one  season  more  than  500  ounces  of  the  drug,  all  of  which 
he  felt  confident  had  been  used  for  the  preservation  of  food. 

It  is  well  known  to-day  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. 
As  such  it  retards  the  action  of  organized  ferments  like  the  yeast 
plant  and  putrefactive  bacteria.  It  hinders  and  prevents  fermenta- 
tion, the  souring  of  milk  and  the  putrefaction  of  milk.  Its  action 
upon  unorganized  ferments  is  even  more  powerful.  It  completely 
arrests  the  conversion  of  starch  into  grape  sugar  by  disease  and 
pancreatic  extracts.  This  action  is  directly  opposed  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  were  there  no  other  reason,  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
should  be  universally  condemned.  These  facts  in  connection  with 
salicylic  acid  have  been  recognized  very  thoroughly  in  legislation. 
The  .use  of  the  acid  has  been  condemned  by  most  of  the  European 
countries  having  pure  food  laws.  In  France  it  is  forbidden  by 
law.  In  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain  it  cannot  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  incurring,  a  heavy  penalty,  and  all  South  American 
States  having  pure  food  laws  have  absolutely  forbidden  its  sale. 
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The  laws  of  many  of  the  States  forbid  its  use.  By  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Wells,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid  in  foods  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  another  fact  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid,  which  is  of  extreme  importance,  viz. :  the 
sale  of  preservalines,  preservatives,  etc.,  under  various  high  sound- 
ing names,  intended  for  use  in  private  families.  A  number  of  these,, 
claimed  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  are  on  the  market,  but  actually 
contain  salicylic  acid  as  the  main  ingredient.  The  conscientious 
and  careful  housekeeper  should  put  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  use 
of  any  such  compound.  There  is  rarely  any  need  for  them,  since 
when  pure  fruits  and  vegetables  are  used,  and  the  proper  direc- 
tions for  sterilizing  by  heat,  etc.,  are  carried  out,  canned  or  pre- 
served goods  of  all  descriptions  can  be  prepared  that  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  years  without  the  aid  of  any  preservative. 

Of  the  more  common  food-stuffs  still  to  be  considered,  are: 

VINEGAR,  BEER  AND  WINE. 

All  three  of  these  are  extensively  adulterated.     With  vinegar,. 

the  main  form  of  adulteration  is  the  addition  of  water  and  the  con- 
sequent lessening  of  the  acidity  and  of  the  total  solids  which  a 
standard  vinegar  contains.  In  Pennsylvania  the  standard  for 
cider  vinegar  is  an  acidity  of  4  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  of  solids. 
Besides  this  practice,  the  sale  of  spirit  vinegar,  colored  with  cara- 
mel, for  pure  cider  vinegar,  is  very  common,  and  in  fact  until  the 
enforcement  of  our  stringent  law,  there  was  very  little  pure  cider 
vinegar  on  the  market.  W^hite  wine  vinegar  is  likewise  frequently  a 
delusion.  In  its  place  there  is  sold  the  distilled  vinegar  obtained 
from  grain.  This  grain  or  spirit  vinegar,  even  when  sold  for  what 
it  is,  is  frequently  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  vine- 
gar law,  as  at  present  constituted,  makes  no  standard  for  any  vine- 
gar other  than  cider  vinegar,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  define 
what  constitutes  a  standard  spirit  vinegar.  This  feature  of  the  law 
makes  the  entire  statute  very  objectionable,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  a  new  law,  drafted  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  Moore,  of  the  Food  Department,  will  be  in- 
troduced to  remedy  this  evil. 

Regarding  wine  and  beer,  but  little  can  be  said  at  present.  In 
this  State  no  standards  have  been  set  up  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  pure  article.  If  beer  and  other  malt  beverages  should  consist 
solely  of  the  product  of  malt  and  hops,  then  the  addition  of  burnt 
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sugar,  licorice,  treacle,  quassia,  coriander  and  caraway  seed,  cay- 
enne pepper,  soda,  salicylic  acid,  salt,  grains  other  than  barley 
malt,  is  certainly  adulteration. 

Wine  has  been  adulterated  from  the  very  earliest  times.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
exists  to-day.  Fortification  with  alcohol,  the  use  of  coloring  prin- 
ciples, the  addition  of  acids,  and  even  worse  forms  of  adulteration — 
such  as  the  addition  of  refuse  matter  that  will  ferment — are  fre- 
quently resorted  to.  The  entire  subject  of  liquid  food  and  nour- 
ishment offers  a  very  fertile  field  for  investigation  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  must  eventually  end  in  the  framing  of  a  law  which  will  de- 
line  what  shall  constitute  adulterations  in  these  articles. 

Before  bringing  this  lecture  to  a  close,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me 
a  few  minutes  for  a  discussion  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  as  it  exists 
in  Pennsylvania.  Nineteen  months  have  passed  since  the  law  was 
framed,  and  in  that  time  it  has  met  supporters  and  detractors  with- 
out number.  Reputable  merchants,  as  a  rule,  have  given  it  their 
support  and  have  endeavored  to  conduct  their  business  according 
to  its  requirements.  Of  all  the  blows  which  have  been  levelled  at 
it,  possibly  the  worst,  so  far  as  immediate  results  are  concerned,  is 
the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Hemphill,  of  Chester  County,  declar- 
ing the  law  unconstitutional.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  decision 
more  thoroughly,  permit  me  to  quote  a  few  passages  of  the  act  of 
June  26,  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  against  the  adulteration 
of  food,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof."  Section  i  of 
this  act  reads:  "Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  no  person  shall,  within 
this  State,  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  sell  any  article  of 
food  which  is  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act." 

Section  2  reads:  "The  term  food,  as  used  herein,  shall  include 
all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed 
or  compound — " 

Section  3  reads :  "An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act — 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  food:  (i)  If  any  substance  or  substances 
have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously 
affect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity.  (2)  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper 
substance  or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for 
it.  (3)  If  any  valuable  or  necessary  constituent  or  ingredient  has 
been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it.  (4)  If  it  is  an  imitation 
of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another  article.  (5)  If  it  consists 
wholly  or  in  part   or  a   diseased,   decomposed,   putrid,  infected, 
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tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance  or  article,  whether 
manufactured  or  not,  or  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  product  of  a 
diseased  animal.  (6)  If  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered, 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it 
is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is.  (7) 
If  it  contains  any  added  substance  or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous 
or  injurious  to  health:  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary 
articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food,  if  each  and  every  pack- 
age sold  or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly  labelled  as  mixtures  or 
compounds  and  are  not  injurious  to  health." 

Judge  Hemphill's  decision  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law 
rested  on  Clause  2  of  Section  3,  which  refers  to  the  substitution 
wholly  or  in  part  of  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  for  the  food 
in  question.  The  learned  Judge  contended  that  substitution  was 
not  the  same  as  adulteration,  and  since  thefPis  no  mention  of  sub- 
stitution in  the  title  of  the  act,  the  act  violated  the  organic  law  of 
the  Commonwealth,  which  requires  the  particulars  of  any  section  of 
an  act  to  be  nominated  in  the  title.  Unfortunately  for  the  Pure 
Food  Law,  there  is  hardly  any  question  that  Judge  Hemphill  is 
correct  from  the  legal  standpoint,  and  the  case  offers  but  another 
illustration  to  many  that  have  gone  before  of  slipshod  methods  of 
legislation  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  considerable  legal  tal- 
ent in  our  legislature.  Unquestionably,  this  section  of  the  act  will 
require  revision  and  amendment.  . 

Possibly  other  sections  may  require  similar  treatment.  For 
example.  Section  2  states  that  "the  term  food  as  used  herein  shall 
include  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man."  *  *  * 
This  section  is  a  counterpart  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  in  England  it  has  .been  decided  that  under  this  clause  baking 
powders  could  not  be  included.  Judge  Hawkins,  in  rendering  his 
decision,  stated  that  *'the  mere  sale  of  an  article,  not  in  itself  an 
article  of  food,  even  though  it  be  sold  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ven- 
der, that  it  is  the  buyer's  intention  to  mix  w^ith  it  the  ingredients  of 
which  an  article  of  food,  e.  g.,  bread,  is  to  be  composed,  is  no 
offence  under  Section  3,  and  it  makes  no  difference,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  that  when  sold  it  is  mixed  with  other  ingredients  not 
in  themselves  hurtful,  some  or  one  of  which  might  in  an  unmixed 
state  be  used  as  articles  or  an  article  of  food,  if  the  injurious  and 
harmful  articles  are  so  inseparably  mixed  and  in  such  quantities 
as  that  the  mixture  as  a  whole  forms  an  injurious  compound  which 
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no  one  would  dream  of  using  as  a  food."  Referring  to  the  baking 
powder  in  dispute,  Judge  Hawkins  said :  "Who  would  venture  to 
describe  such  a  mixture  (sodium  bicarbonate,  20  per  cent. ;  alum, 
40  per  cent. ;  ground  rice,  40  per  cent.),  as  the  food  of  man?  With 
equal  truth  might  not  powder  composed  of  poison  mixed  with 
flour  be  called  food  for  man  because  pure  flour  is  used?  Possibly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  injurious  ingredients,  when  mixed  with  other 
materials  of  which  an  article  of  food  is  compoised,  becomes  a  part 
and  parcel  of  such  article,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  ven- 
der of  such  injurious  ingredient,  unless  such  injurious  ingredient 
can  be  treated  as  an  article  of  food  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  That  is 
the  moment  when  the  test  of  its  character  is  to  be  appHed,  and  if  it 
is  not  then  an  article  of  food,  no  offence  is  committed  by  the  vender 
of  it,  though  the  purchaser  or  any  one  who  afterwards  mixes  it 
with  an  article  of  food  intended  for  sale,  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence." 

This  is  but  one  illustration,  but  it  suffices  to  show  that  astute 
legal  minds  could  possibly  detect  other  flaws  in  our  present  law. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  well  that  decisions  such  as  Judge  Hemphill's 
should  see  the  light  of  day;  for,  while  their  immediate  effect  is 
baneful,  their  ultimate  outcome  will  mean  the  revision  of  the  law 
in  such  a  form  that  it  will  be  impregnable. 

Aside  from  the  possible  flaws,  the  law  as  it  stands  has  received 
opposition  from  other  sources.  The  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and 
the  retailer  has  each,  in  his  turn,  found  some  clause  that  was  ob- 
noxious, some  section  that  interfered  with  his  business  interests. 
Without  going  too  minutely  into  details,  it  is  conceded  even  by 
those  who  recognize  the  beneficial  value  of  a  pure  food  law  for  the 
honest  tradesman,  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  policy  that  has 
been  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  that 
It  is  an  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  If  it  were  the  retailer  only  who  complained,  or  the 
dealer,  or  the  manufacturer,  or  any  two  of  these,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  any  existing  fault  in  the  law  would  be  special  in  its  na- 
ture. The  fact  that  the  complaint  is  general,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  fault  is  organic. 

To  my  mind,  the  inherent  error  of  the  law  Hes  in  the  absence  of 
a  thought  which  should  always  be  present  in  legislation  of  this 
kind,  the  underlying  idea  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
adulteration  that  is  the  result  of  fraud  or  negligence  and  that  which 
arises  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  possible  precaution  to 
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prevent  it  has  been  exercised;  in  other  words,  the  distinction  be- 
tween adulteration  wilfully  and  deliberately  planned,  and  adultera- 
tion the  result  of  an  accident  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  prevent. 
Countries  older  in  food  legislation  than  we  are  have  recognized 
this  distinction,  and  have  incorporated  it  in  their  laws  and  even  in 
the  punishment  imposed  for  their  infraction.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, where  every  detail  of  food  adulteration  has  been  worked 
out  to  a  nicety,  and  where  the  punishment  imposed  for  the  violation 
of  the  statutes  is  severe,  the  law  distinguishes  between  adulteration 
prejudicial  to  health  and  that  which  is  not.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  establish  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  ven- 
der before  punishment  can  be  imposed.  Where  substances  in- 
jurious to  health  are  used,  punishment  is  imposed;  and  should 
death  result  from  the  use  of  such  substances,  the  imprisonment 
may  be  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  the  case,  however,  where  the 
toxic  nature  of  the  substance  was  known  to  the  vender,  the  punish- 
ment is  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
user,  the  seller  may  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

After  what  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  hardly  be  profitable  to 
discuss  more  thoroughly  our  food  law  or  its  administration.  The 
authorities,  as  must  be  plainly  seen,  have  no  volition  in  the  matter, 
but  are  compelled  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  prosecute  adulterations 
under  the  law,  as  defined  in  the  act  which  regulates  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioner.  Possibly  no  better  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  law  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exceptionally  humane  policy  of  the  Commissioner,  and  his  desire 
to  be  not  only  just  but  merciful  in  his  decisions,  the  law  has  in 
several  cases  been  a  positive  source  of  injury  to  unintentional 
offenders,  who  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  honest  and  con- 
scientious in  their  dealings. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  As  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  must 
be  left  for  a  more  explicit  law  to  decide.  In  general,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  State  must  eventually  recognize  that  its  responsi- 
bility does  not  end  with  a  mere  police  surveillance  and  the  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  one  function.  It  will  finally  be  seen 
that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  branch  out  on  the 
broader  lines  of  educating  the  community  up  to  the  standard 
which  it  imposes  in  its  laws.  That  this  will  entail  expense  is  with- 
out question,  but  this  is  a  problem  that  will  not  admit  of  the  con- 
sideration of  cost.     For  the  proper  development  of  a  food  law 
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much  is  needed — sl  competent  corps  of  officials ;  a  thorough-work- 
ing system;  an  efficient  and  suitably  constructed  laboratory  and 
appurtenances  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  and  research ;  the 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  these  researches,  so  that  they  reach 
every  individual  interested ;  all  these  constitute  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  State,  and  should  be  so  recognized.  When  this  is  once  ac- 
complished, and  when  the  law  is  so  framed  that  the  ethical  idea  of 
a  distinction  between  deHberate  and  unintentional  wrongdoing  is 
incorporated  as  one  of  its  bulwarks,  on  that  day  ever}*^  one  will 
acknowledge  that  a  pure  food  law  has  more  influence  in  protecting* 
the  health  of  the  community,  in  benefiting  trade,  and  in  inculcating 
the  doctrines  of  social  and  moral  order,  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  State,  than  has  any  other  statute  in  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Beer  and  Typhoid  Fever. — The  Minneapolis  gastronomical 
publication,  entitled  **What  to  Eat,''  discusses  the  subject  of  beer 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  pretends  to  show  by  statistics  that  in  the 
cities  of  Europe,  where  the  use  of  beer  is  free  and  general,  the 
typhoid  death  rate  is  very  small.  It  appears  from  these  compari- 
sons that  the  average  typhoid  death  rate  for  cities  in  the  United 
States  is  nine  and  one-half  times  the  average  typhoid  death  rate  for 
the  cities  of  Europe. 

This  does  not  indicate  that  lager  beer  is  a  prophylactic  in  the  case 
of  typhoid  fever;  it  simply  shows  that  the  germ  theorv  as  to  the 
origin  of  typhoid  fever  is  well  founded.  Beer  is  a  sterilized  bever- 
age that  is  vended  in  kegs  and  in  bottles,  sealed  against  contamin- 
ating influences.  Were  the  people  of  European  cities  to  drink 
sterilized  water  distributed  in  gas-tight  and  air-tight  kegs  and  bot- 
tles they  would  escape  typhoid  fever  still  more  effectually  than  they 
now  do,  and,  doubtless,  some  consequent  upon  the  too  free  use  of 
beer.  However,  there  is  something  in  the  argument  that  the  tonic 
effect  of  good  beer  consumed  in  moderation  is  a  safeguard  against 
the  disease;  because  people  who  are  "run  down"  physically  are 
less  able  to  resist  disease  germs  than  are  those  whose  digestive 
powers  are  unimpaired.  • 

It  is  said  of  beer  drinkers  that  during  epidemics  of  cholera  in 
Europe,  they  suffered  much  less  than  those  who  used  water  as  a 
beverage,  because  the  beer  is  partaken  directly  from  tap  and  bottle, 
before  it  can  have  an  opportunity  to  become  infected. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLIES   OF   EIGHT   CITIES    IX   RE- 
LATION TO  TYPHOID  FE\'ER  RATES.* 


By  John  W.  Hill,  C.  E.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  propose  to  occup)'  your  time  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  relation 
of  some  facts  connected  with  the  public  water  supplies  of  four  well- 
known  cities  of  Europe  and  four  well-known  cities  of  this  country,- 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  you  that,  in  the  matter  of  hygiene 
of  our  public  water  supplies,  we  are  far  behind  our  neighbors  of 
Europe,  and  that,  in  the  face  of  convincing  evidence  of  the  value 
of  water  of  high  quality,  we  still  continue  to  supply  our  people  with 
water  unfit  for  drinking  and  other  dietetic  purposes. 

The  first  city  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  Berlin. 
This  city  is  now  supplied  with  water  from  two  stations,  one  at  Char- 
lottenberg,  taking  water  from  Lake  Tegel,  and  the  other  and  newer 
station  at  Frederickshagen,  taking  water  from  Lake  Muggel.  Re- 
ferring to  Lake  Muggel,  the  water  from  this  source  is,  in  its  nat- 
ural condition,  superior  to  that  of  many  of  our  principal  cities,  and, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  quality  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail,  in  this  country,  would  be  considered  in  many  cities  as  quite 
:good  enough  for  any  or  all  the  uses  to  which  our  public  waters  are 
applied,  including  drinking.  That  is  to  say,  in  many  situations 
this  Muggel  water  would  be  pumped  from  the  lake  to  the  reservoirs 
or  to  the  consumers,  without  any  attempt  at  improvement  in  its 
•quality. 

Not  so,  however,  with  our  friends  in  Berlin.  Something  better 
than  this  raw  water  of  Lake  Muggel  is  required  by  their  standard 
of  hygiene,  and  to  obtain  it  this  already  fairly  excellent  water  is 
passed  through  an  elaborate  system  of  filters,  devised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Gill,  the  engineer,  during  his  lifetime,  of  the  company 
which  controlled  the  supply  of  water  to  Berlin. 

The  cost  of  filtering  water  is  an  additional  charge  to  the  cost  of 
pumping  and  distributing  it  to  the  consumers,  and  in  Berlin 
amounts  to  $io  per  1,000,000  U.  S.  gallons.  This  includes,  I  am 
informed,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  filter  works. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  people  do  not  do  certain  things  alto- 
gether "for  their  health,"  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  costly  filtra- 
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tion  of  the  water  from  Lakes  Muggel  and  Tegel  is  solely  for  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin.  The  average  typhoid  fever  death 
rate  of  Berlin  for  the  past  six  years  was  7i  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion living,  while  for  the  same  time  the  average  annual  rate  for  28 
of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and  one  in  Canada  (Toronto), 
was  50,  or  our  average  rate  was  nearly  seven  times  that  of  Berlin. 

To  state  the  same  fact  in  a  different  form,  the  chances  of  taking 
and  dying  from  typhoid  fever  during  the  past  six  years  were  seven 
times  as  great  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  as  in  Berlin. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  sometimes  made  that  water  is  not  gener- 
ally used  as  a  beverage  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  obtain  information  upon  this  point,  and  the  answer 
is  that,  while  the  use  of  beer  and  wine  is  more  general  in  Germany 
than  in  this  country,  at  the  same  time,  with  possibly  few  excep- 
tions, water  is  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  the  Germans,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  dangers  to  health  lurking  in  the  sewage-polluted  wat- 
ers, they  are  very  careful  to  drink  only  such  water  as  complies  wath 
the  German  Imperial  Standard  of  Hygiene. 

The  next  city  upon  my  list  is  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  some  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  water  supply  ot  this  city  are  not 
unlike  the  conditions  found  about  Chicago. 

Zurich  takes  its  public  water  supply  from  Lake  Zurich,  a  moun- 
tain source  high  above  the  usual  channels  and  sources  of  sewage 
pollution,  and  one  which  a  few  years  since  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  being  above  suspicion.  Investigation,  however,  reveals 
the  interesting  fact  that  even  in  this  body  of  apparently  pure  moun- 
tain water  much  organic  matter  and  large  numbers  of  bacteria  at 
times  have  been  found.  Some  sewage  and  polluted  surface  drain- 
age must  necessarily  find  their  way  into  the  lakes,  from  the  cities 
and  towns  on  its  borders,  but  the  area  and  great  depth  of  the  lake 
were  at  one  time  regarded  as  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  contam- 
ination of  the  water  by  these  means.  The  lake  has  a  suface  area  of 
nearly  fifty  square  miles,  and  an  average  depth  of  230  feet,  and, 
being  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains,  any  disturbance  by  heavy 
gales,  such  as  might  stir  up  the  water  to  great  depths,  is  unknown. 

Disastrous  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  taught  the  people  of 
Zurich  that  the  water  of  the  lake  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  drink- 
ing and  dietetic  purposes  at  all  times,  and  now  all  water  from  the 
lake  is  carefully  filtered  before  it  passes  to  the  consumers. 

The  next  city  on  the  list  is  The  Hague.  Here  the  water  is  first 
obtained  from  driven  wells  sunk  in  the  sand  dunes,  and  afterward 
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passed  through  filters  of  moderately  fine  sand.  The  driven  well 
water  from  the  sand  dunes  is  probably  comparable  with  much  of 
the  driven  well  water  which,  in  this  country,  we  are  accustomed  to 
accept  for  public  supply,  but  the  old-fashioned  burghers  of  The 
Hague  seem  to  think  that  better  water  than  this  is  required  for 
drinking  and  some  other  uses,  and  go  to  considerable  expense  to 
secure  it  by  slow  filtration  through  beds  of  fine  sand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  world, 
The  Hague  has  had,  for  the  past  six  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1891,  the  lowest  typhoid  fever  death  rate.  The  average  typhoid 
fever  death  rate  for  The  Hague,  per  100,000  population  living,  in- 
cluding 1891,  for  six  years  past,  was  lower  than  5,  and,  excluding 
the  rate  for  1891,  the  average  for  the  other  five  years  was  3.8,  or 
slightly  more  than  half  the  rate  previously  mentioned  for  Berlin. 

Comparing  this  rate  with  the  average  rate  for  the  large  cities  of 
this  country  for  the  same  period  of  time,  it  appears  that  our  death 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  from  ten  to  thirteen  times  that  of  The 
Hague.     . 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Convention  if  they 
do  not  believe  that  our  typhoid  fever  rates  should  be  as  low  as 
those  of  .the  cities  of  Europe?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same 
methods  which  are  known  to  have  reduced  the  typhoid  rates  of  the 
cities  of  Europe,  if  applied  here,  will  have  the  same  effect?  Do 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  stop  supplying  our 
helpless  citizens  with  water  which  is  carrying  the  germs  of  disease 
into  many  families,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  present 
condition  shall  exist  only  for  such  length  of  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  proper  remedies? 

The  last  city  in  Europe  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  Liverpool. 
This  city  now  obtains  its  water  from  a  large  artificial  lake  in  the 
valley  of  Vyrnwy  River,  in  North  Wales,  distant  about  65  miles 
from  the  city.  The  watershed  from  which  Lake  Vyrnwy  is  sup- 
plied is  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Rafter  (who  has  visited 
the  works),  is  twelve  miles  distant,  and,  altogether,  the  catchment 
area  is  one  that  would  recommend  it  as  being  free  from  obvious 
sewage  pollution. 

The  water  impounded  in  Lake  Vyrnwy  should  equal  the  im- 
pounded water  of  many  of  our  large  cities,  but  every  gallon  of 
water  from  the  lake  is  first  filtered  before  it  flows  into  the  mains 
of  Liverpool. 
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Wrth  the  exception  of  mountain  springs,  such  as  supply  Menna 
and  Munich,  or  carefully  planned  works  for  ground  water,  such  as 
supply  Dresden,  or  deep  well  water,  such  as  supplies  the  Kent  dis- 
trict of  London,  the  foreign  engineers  generally  seem  to  regard  all 
other  of  the  usual  sources  of  water  supply  as  open  to  suspicion. 

The  City  of  Xew  York,  as  is  well  known,  obtains  its  public  water 
supply  from  a  number  of  large  impounding  reservoirs  (including 
Croton  Lake),  constructed  in  the  valley  of  the  Croton  and  Bronx 
Rivers.  The  watershed  from  which  the  run-off  of  rainfall  is  gath- 
ered in  these  reservoirs,  is  not  free  from  human  habitations,  and  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  taken  by  the  city,  some  sewage  pollution  of 
the  Croton  water  is  liable  to  occur.  The  water  of  New  York 
ranks  high  in  quality  when  compared  with  the  public  supplies  of 
many  other  American  cities,  but  it  fails  to  attain  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  reached  by  several  cities  abroad. 

Excepting  mountain  springs  and  deep  wells  in  the  rock  and  drift, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Croton  water  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  from 
any  natural  sources,  but  it  is  still  inferior  to  the  filtered  water  of 
London,  taken  from  the  River  Thames,  to  the  filtered  water  of  Ber- 
lin, from  Lakes  Tegel  and  Muggel,  to  the  filtered  water  oi  Ham- 
burg, from  the  River  Elbe,  and  to  the  filtered  water  of  Rotterdam, 
from  the  River  Maas. 

The  typhoid  fever  death  rates  i>er  100,000  of  population  living  in 
New  York,  London,  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895.  Average. 

New  York 21  22  22  20  17  17           20 

London Ifi  15  11  16  15  U           14i 

Bt^rlin 9  10  8  9  4            5             7i 

Hamburg 28  23  34  (18)*  6             9             7| 

Rotterdam 6  4  6  5  4«o          2             4i«o 

The  filters  at  Hamburg  were  started  in  service  during  the  year 
1893,  for  which  a  part  of  the  supply  came  direct  from  the  River 
Elbe  to  the  consumers,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  the 
water  was  filtered  before  it  went  to  the  consumers. 

Now,  mark  the  effect  of  the  filtration  of  the  sewage-])olluted 
Elbe  water,  under  the  able  supervision  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Dunbar. 
For  the  three  years  prior  to  filtration  of  the  Elbe  water,  tlie  average 
number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  per  100,000  of  population  for 
each  year  were  28,  and  when  the  water  supply  was  filtered,  for  the 
years  1894  and  1895,  the  average  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  7^  per 

•Filters  started.  May,  189?. 
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100,000  of  popula'ion,  cr  the  reduction  in  the  typhoid  rates  amounts 
to  nearly  73  per  cent.  Is  this  not  a  record  of  which  any  '.ity  may 
be  proud?  » 

Recent  information  from  Hamburg  leads  me  to  expect  a  lower 
typhoid  fever  rate  for  this  year  (1896)  than  the  city  had  for  1894. 

The  City  of  Chicago  takes  its  w^ater  supply  from  Lake  Michigan, 
into  which,  according  to  President  Eckhart,  of  the  Drainage  Com- 
mission, is  now  being  discharged  the  sewage  from  1,567,500  peo- 
ple, and  in  addition  to  the  sewage  of  the  city  proper,  the  lake  is  con- 
tinually receiving  large  quantities  of  refuse  and  filth  from  the 
water-craft  entering  and  leaving  the  port.  With  favoring  winds, 
it  IS  claimed  that  sewage  from  the  eastern  shore  sometimes  crosses 
the  lake  to  the  intake  cribs  of  the  city  water-works.  No  attempt  is 
made  at  purification  of  the  water  before  it  is  supplied  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  before  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Illinois  last  winter,  I  made  the 
following  statement,  with  reference  to  the  public  water  supply  of 

Chicago : 

**The  cities  of  Berlin  and  Chicago  are  nearly  alike  in  population, 
but  they  are  very  unlike  in  their  typhoid  fever  death  rates,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  for  the  past  five  years : 

1890. 

Berlin 9 

Chicago 83 

That  is,  the  average  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  Chicago  for  the  five 
years  mentioned  was  nearly  10^  times  that  of  Berlin. 

"The  drainage  areas  from  which  the  City  of  Berlin  obtains  its 
water  supply  are  protected  from  sew^age  .pollution,  and  the  water 
from  Lakes  Tegel  and  Muggel  is  very  carefully  filtered  until  it 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health 
before  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumers.  Until  Chicago  devises 
works  which  will  render  its  public  water  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
Berlin,  it  cannot  hope  to  have  the  low  typhoid  fever  rates  which 
prevail  in  the  German  capital. 

"Apart  from  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  waters,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  City  of  Chicago  should  have  a 
higher  typhoid  fever  rate  than  Berlin.  Both  are  business  and 
social  centres,  with  large  floating  populations,  and  more  exposed 
than  smaller  or  less  populous  cities  to  the  influence  of  imported  in- 
fection ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Berlin,  by  reason  of  the  care  exercised 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Average. 

10 

8 

9 

4 

8 

160 

104 

42 

31 

84 
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in  maintaining  the  quality  of  her  public  water  supply,  has  nearly 
the  lowest  typhoid  rate  of  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe." 

From  information  furnished  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
(Mr.  Wm.  R.  Kerr),  the  water  supply  of  the  city  previous  to  Janu- 
ary I,  1893,  was  taken  from  the  two-mile  intake  cribs,  and  from 
points  in  the  lake  less  than  two  miles  from  shore.  The  average 
typhoid  fever  rate  for  the  years  1890-91-92  was  116  per  100,000  of 
population,  while  for  the  three  years,  1893-95  inclusive,  the  rate 
was  35  per  100,000  of  population,  the  lower  rate  being  ascribed  to 
the  extension  of  the  tunnel  intakes  to  the  four-mile  crib.  The 
typhoid  fever  death  rate  for  1895  was  32  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion, and  from  recent  reports  received  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  this  city,  the  rate  will  be  quite  60  per  cent,  higher  for  the 
present  year  than  for  1895,  or  will  approach  51  deaths  per  100,000 
of  population. 

The  city  is  about  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  of  an  improved 
quality  of  public  water,  and  the  best  evidence  of  necessity  for  this 
can  be  had  from  the  typhoid  statistics  tor  the  past  few  years. 

The  rates  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  four-mile  tunnel  were  awful 
to  contemplate,  and  the  rates  since  the  opening  of  the  four-mile 
tunnel  are  altogether  too  high  for  a  city  of  the  population,  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  Chicago. 

The  last  cities  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  are  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  sources 
of  water  suply  for  these  cities  are  quite  the  same.  Each  city  takes 
its  water  from  a  river,  which  is  the  channel  of  sewage  discharge 
above  the  point  of  intake,  and,  as  one  might  naturally  suppose 
from  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  typhoid  fever  death  rates  of  these 
cities  are  not  only  high  when  compared  with  cities  which  are  en- 
joying superior  water  supplies,  but  are  nearly  alike.  The  death 
rate  per  100,000  of  population  for  the  six  years  ending  December 
31,  1895,  for  Cincinnati,  was  49.7,  and  for  Philadelphia,  46.8. 

In  neither  Philadelphia  nor  Cincinnati  is  any  attempt  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumers, but  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Engineer  Commission  for 
the  latter  city  contemplates  the  pumping  of  the  water  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  large  subsiding  reservoirs,  from  which,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  has  been  allowed  for  precipitation  of  the  heavier  sus- 
pended matter,  the  water  will  be  drawn  to  filters,  which  were  de- 
signed upon  the  same  general  lines  as  the  filters  of  Hamburg. 
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The  officials  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  seem  to  fully  realize  the 
necessity  of  radical  measures  for  improvement  in  quality  of  their 
public  water,  but  no  decisive  steps  have  been  taken  there  to  reach 
this  end.* 

In  my  lecture,  previously  mentioned,  at  the  State  University,  I 
took  occasion  to  show  the  money  value  of  the  annual  typhoid  fever 
loss,  which  for  the  whole  country  was  estimated  at  $527,750,000,  an 
amount  (capitalized  at  four  per  cent,  for  fifty  years),  which  repre- 
sents over  eleven  times  our  national  debt. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  estimate  from  a  financial 
standpoint  the  losses  to  Chicago  from  typhoid  fever  since  1890,  not 
including  the  present  year. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  for  the  six  years, 

ending  December  31, 1895,  were  6,174,  and  the  cases  that  recovered 

estimated  at  five  times  the  deaths,  30,870.     The  value  of  a  human 

life,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  I  believe,  is  $5,000. 

The  value  of  lives  lost  will  be $30,870,000 

Burial  expenses 370,440. 

Medical  attendance,  all  cases 1,481,760 

Xioss  of  time  by  those  who  recovered,  estimated  at  $1.50  per 

day  for  six  weeks 1,666,980 

Total  ..' $34,389,180 

representing  an  average  annual  loss  of  $5,731,530,  a  sum  which,  if 
capitalized  at  four  per  cent,  for  fifty  years,  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $123,125,186. 

This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are 
preventable.  While  I  believe  this  is  possible,  the  prophylactic 
measures  necessary  to  remove  typhoid  fever  from  the  list  of  diseases 
altogether  seem  to  be  too  costly  for  the  present  generation. 

It  w^ill  be  more  reasonable  to  assume  the  possibility  of  reducing 
by  practical  methods  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  Chicago  to  10 
per  100,000  of  population,  and  this  based  on  the  estimated  death 
rate  for  the  present  year,  will  represent  a  saving  of  at  least  40  lives 
per  100,000  of  population.  Taking  the  population  in  round  num- 
bers at  1,600,000  this  will  represent  a  saving  of 

640  lives  valued,        «   at  $i5,000  each $3,200,000 

640  burial  expenses,      at       60  each 38,400 

3,840  medical  expenses,  at       40  each 153,600 

3,200  losses  of  time,         at       54  each  172,800 

Total $3,564,800 

♦Since  the  above  was  written.  I  am  informed  by  ^'r.  John  C.  Trautwine.  C  E.,that  two  ordin- 
uices  for  improvement  of  the  Philadelphia  water  supply  are  now  under  considemtion  by 
eouucilB. 
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a  sum  which,  if  capitalized  at  four  per  cent,  for  fifty  years,  represents 
an  investment  of  $76,579,319. 

You  will  observe  that  the  rate  of  10  per  100,000  of  population  of 
the  annual  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  average  annual  losses,  for  the  past  six  years,  for  the  cities  of 
Berlin,  Rotterdam  and  The  Hague,  and  one-third  greater  than  the 
typhoid  mortality  rate  for  Hamburg  since  the  Elbe  water  has  been 
filtered. 

In  connection  with  sources  of  water  supply,  like  our  great  lakes, 
and  large  impounding  reservoirs,  such  as  constitute  the  sources  of 
supply  for  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  seasonable  changes  in  temperature  in  the  sev- 
eral strata  of  water,  combined  with  winds,  produce  considerable 
variation  in  the  quality  of  water  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
the  same  depth,  and  it  is  not  possible,  as  some  suppose,  to  select  a 
depth  of  intake  in  such  lakes  which  will,  at  all  times,  furnish  the 
best  water  from  such  sources. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  air  temperature  the  best  water  may 
be  found  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  under  different  conditions 
of  temperature  the  best  water  may  be  found  near  the  surface.  This 
subject  is  very  ably  presented  and  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Des- 
mond Fitzgerald,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  August,  1895. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper  is  that  twice  each  year 
there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  rotation  of  the  body  of  water  in 
large  lakes  and  impounding  reservoirs,  the  cooler  water  at  the  sur- 
face passing  downward  to  the  bottom,  \yhile  the  warmer  layers  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  or  at  considerable  depths  from  the  surface^ 
pass  upward  to  or  near  the  top. 

These  overturnings  and  readjustments  of  the  layers  of  water, 
according  to  temperature,  will  be  accelerated  and  augmented  if 

taking  place  during  seasons  of  high  winds,  which  frequently  is  the 

« 

case. 

With  this  rotation  of  the  water  strata  occur  marked  changes  in 
the  quality  of  the  water  at  different  depths  of  the  lake,  causing  or- 
ganic matter  which  has  lain  stagnant  for  months  on  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  or  reservoir,  to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  to  undergo,  in 
due  time,  precipitation  again  to  the  bottom. 

Under  this  condition,  which  the  investigations  of  M.  de  Saussure 
and  others  abroad  have  shown,  and  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Eastern  States  have  amply  confirmed,  it  is  apparent  that 
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the  best  water  in  the  lakes  of  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  depth 
cannot,  throughout  the  year,  be  obtained  from  any  fixed  depth,  and 
that  the  depth  at  which  the  water  should  be  taken  should  vary  with 
the  seasons,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  influence  of  these  sea- 
sonal overturnings  and  disturbances  of  the  layers  of  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  lake  downward. 

It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  to  fix  the  depth  of  intake  near 
the  bottom  of  such  lakes,  and  where  the  water  is  pumped  from  the 
lake  to  filters,  as  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  it  is  immaterial  where  this 
depth  is  taken,  provided  the  intake  is  not  so  near  the  top  as  to  take 
in  water  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  summer, 
nor  so  near  the  bottom  as  to  stir  up  the  precipitated  organic  mstt- 
ter  by  the  currents  of  inflow  to  the  pumps;  but  in  cases  where 
filtration  is  absent,  the  depths  should  be  variable  and  adapted  to 
take  the  best  water  surrounding  the  point  of  intake. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  often 
finds  its  way  into  papers  and  discussions  on  the  cause  of  typhoid 
fever.  Many  writers,  including  some  learned  physicians,  are  prone 
to  the  theory  that  typhoid  fever  can  be  traced  to  sewer  gases,  hold- 
ing them  as  causes,  when  they  are  not  and  cannot,  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge,  be  considered  as  causes. 

Sewer  gases  and  atmospheres  containing  the  gases  from  putre- 
fying organic  matter  are  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  having  a  strong  influence  on  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to 
typhoid  fever,  but  are  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Thus  with  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage,  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion, but  with  a  sewage-polluted  water  supply,  typhoid  fever  will 
still  exist,  although  with  rates  reduced  in  some  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  atmosphere  inspired. 

But  with  a  perfect  water  supply  and  bad  drainage,  sewerage  and 
ventilation,  while  the  vitality  of  persons  exposed  will  be  lowered, 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  typhoid  infection,  since  the  cause  of 
typhoid  cannot  exist  in  a  pure  water. 

In  this  case  I  do  not  consider  the  possibility  of  infection  by  other 
articles  of  diet  than  water,  because  it  has  been  shown  in  the  reports 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  I)oard  of  Health  that  cjuite  99  per  cent, 
of  all  typhoid  is  traceable  to  polluted  or  typhoid  tainted  water  sup- 
plies (Sedgwick). 

Therefore,  typhoid  infection  from  other  causes  or  carriers  than 
water  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  accidents,  to  which  we 
are  all  exposed,  and  from  which  few  suffer. 
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Acute  Oedema  of  the  Lungs. — M.  Huchard,  Gazette  Heb- 
domadaire,  2d  May,  1897,  has  presented  a  most  interesting  com- 
munication to  the  Academie  de  Medecine,  on  "Acute  Oedema  of 
the  Lungs;"  he  attributes  this  oedema,  which  is  sometimes  alarm- 
ing, to  inflammation  of  the  aorta  or  to  a  peri-aortisis  with  an  in- 
flammatory or  reflex  action  on  the  cardio-pulmonary  branch  of 
the  nervous  plexus ;  this  occurs  usually  in  arterio-sclerotitis. 

While  this  oedema  takes  place  most  frequently  in  sclerotic  con- 
ditions of  the  aorta,  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  very  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  aortic  tension,  and  by  a  rapid  and  enormous  increase  in 
the  pulmonary  tension.  The  right  ventricle  resists  this,  and  be- 
comes hypertrophied ;  and,  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  resist,  the  oede- 
matous  condition  of  the  lung  is  prevented;  but  if  the  power  to  resist 
gives  way  suddenly,  for  any  cause,  the  acute  oedma  speedily  takes 
place.  The  defect  then  is  not  in  a  defect  of  the  left,  but  in  that  of 
the  right.  The  pathogenic  relation,  then,  is  this,  disturbance  of 
the  cardio-pulmonary  innervation  by  the  peri-aortisis;  great  in- 
crease of  the  vascular  tension  in  the  lesser  circulation;  acute  or 
rapid  insufficiency  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  therapeutic  indications  that  follow  from  this  pathogenic 
theory  may  be  summed  as  follows: 

The  heart  is  strengthened  by  diminishing  its  work;  in  order  to 
meet  this  indication  a  copious  bleeding,  equal  to  300  or  400  grams 
is  directed,  besides  local  extraction  of  blood  by  wet  cups  over  the 
thoracic  cavity  and  over  the  liver  and  by  a  repeated  application  of 
dry  cups  over  the  thorax,  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. 

A  tendency  to  collapse  of  the  heart  is  met  with  injections  of 
caffeine  and  camphorated  oil. 

To  ward  off  disturbance  of  the  cardiac-pulmonary  innervation, 
and  especially  paresis  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the  diaphragm, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  preparations  of  strychnine,  especially 
in  the  form  of  injection;  the  return  of  similar  attacks  must  be  met 
by  cauterization  over  the  sternal  region  or  by  the  application  of 
cauterization  or  of  wet  cups  in  the  same  locality. 

In  regard  to  morphine  or  atropine,  so  much  praised  by  some 
authors  in  similar  conditions,  they  are  admissible  when  they  do  not 
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interfere  with  the  action  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  to  blisters  and  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium;  this  lat- 
ter remedy  being  of  itself  capable  of  causing  an  acute  or  a  sub- 
acute attack  of  the  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  very  free  action  of  the  urinary 
organs.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  exclusive  use  of  a  milk 
diet  and  of  theobromine,  to  the  extent  of  i^  grams  to  (3)  three 
grams  a  day. 

The  rhenal  changes  observed  in  such  patients  are  due  to  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  aorta. 

Rickets  in  Paris. — Dr.  Beluge  made  the  following  statement 
to  the  Congres  des  Societes  Savantes,  Progres  Medicals,  ist  May: 
Rickets  are  very  common  among  the  working  classes.  Of  the 
cases  observed  33.75  per  cent,  occur  under  3  years.  2d.  Children 
fed  on  the  breast,  28.59  P^r  cent.;  on  the  bottle,  45.36  per  cent. 
3d.  Rickets  are  comparatively  rare  during  the  first  six  months, 
only  6.59  per  cent;  from  six  months  to  a  year,  33.33  per  cent.; 
from  one  year  to  18  months,  58.28  per  cent.  4th.  The  time  at 
which  it  appears  generally  is  when  the  child  is  weaned,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  therefore  to  carefully  observe  this  period  of  in- 
fantile life,  both  as  to  the  nourishment  as  to  the  attempts  to  walk 
and  to  general  hygiene. 

First  Sound  of  the  Heart. — The  Gazette  Medicale,  gives  the 
remarks  of  M.  Mongour  on  four  new  cases  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  in  typhoid  fever,  a  phenomenon 
which  was  first  observed  by  Picot,  and  by  Stakes. 

The  subject  was  discussed  in  a  memoir  to  the  Congre  de  Mede- 
cine  in  1895.  He  now  gives  the  following,  in  the  Presse  Medicale, 
of  the  2d  of  April. 

1st.  The  disappearance  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  whether 
at  the  apex,  at  the  base,  or  in  both  situations  at  the  same  time,  gen- 
erally comes  on  during  the  period  of  oscillation  in  typhoid  fever. 

2d.  The  systolic  sound  reappears  during  the  last  oscillations, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  hypothermic  period. 

3.  When  observed  as  an  isolated  cardiac  symptom,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  systolic  sound  is  not  accompanied  with  grave  func- 
tional disturbance. 

4th.  This  symptom  may  occur  during  the  period  of  a  relapse, 

having  been  observed  in  the  first  period  also. 
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5th.  The  prognosis  regarding  this  complication,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations;  below  no,  it  is 
without  danger;  if  it  reaches  120,  there  is  great  danger;  above 
120,  death  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  The  dicratic  action  of 
the  pulse  does  not  form  a  specially  grave  element  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

6th.  While  keeping  in  view  the  transitory  nature  of  this  symp- 
tom, and  of  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  reappears  with  its  rythm 
and  normal  intensity,  it  may  be  asked  if  this  disappearance  of  the 
systolic  sound  is  not  intimately  associated  with  a  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  rather  than  with  a  lesion  of  the  cardiac  fiber? 

Microbes  of  the  Glands  of  the  Ear. — In  a  report  to  the 
Societe  de  Medecine  de  Berlin,  a  microbe  of  the  ear  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  has  been  found  in  Steno's  duct,  in  patients  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Leyden. 

It  is  a  sort  of  diplococus  forming  links  which  have  a  slight  move- 
ment. Found  in  the  cells,  it  resembles  the  gonococus  or  the  men- 
ongococus,  but  it  is  much  less  in  size.  Cultures  formed  with  it  re- 
semble those  of  the  streptococus. 

SuBNiTRATE  OF  BiSMUTH — PoisoNOUS? — ^A  Communication 
of  M.  A.  Dubreuilh,  was  presented  to  the  Societe  de  Therapeu- 
tique,  Gazette  Hebdaniadaire,  25th  April,  as  follows :  A  man,  thirty 
years  of  age,  took  a  dose  of  3  grams  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  to 
check  a  diarrhoea  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  several  days 
previous,  and  was  covered  with  an  intense  eruption,  resembling 
scarlatina!  This  erythema  lasted  four  or  five  days,  and  ended  in  a 
desquamation  in  scales,  most  abundant  on  the  feet  and  hands. 

The  patient  was  attacked  for  the  third  time  with  the  same  ery- 
thema, and  always  after  the  use  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth;  he 
had  several  other  attacks  of  diarrhoea  without  any  symptoms  of 
erythema  or  other  form  of  skin  trouble.  This  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize,  since  the  frequent  occurrence  of  infectious 
desquamative  erythema  is  well  known  to  take  place  in  cases  of  dis- 
ease, as  for  instance  in  entero-colitis. 

The  clinical  and  experimental  proofs  of  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  when  employed  externally,  has  been  known 
for  several  years,  but  the  author  says  this  is,  in  his  experience,  the 
only  instance  of  its  poisonous  effects  when  given  internally. 

Haemokonia. — Dr.  Muller  of  Vienna  has  described  certain  par- 
ticles found  in  the  blood  under  the  name  of  haemokonia  (blood- 
dust).  They  resemble  fat-globules,  and  the  largest  are  1-25000  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  motile  and  are  unaffected  by  osmic 
acid. 
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M^  All  correspondence  and  bxchanires  and  all  publications  for  review  should  be  addresed 
to  the  Editor,  Db.  A.  N.  Bixl,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CITY. 

« 

The  managers  of  the  great  industrial  exposition  which  illus- 
trates the  Tennessee  Centennial  were  compelled  to  have  the  limits 
within  which  it  will  be  held  incorporated  with  all  the  powers  inci- 
dental to  municipalities,  since  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
police  protection.  Consequently,  all  sanitary  matters  within  the 
said  bounds  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  authorities. 
It  is  understood  that  in  all  respects  the  sanitation  will  be  a  model. 
Neither  expense  nor  care  will  be  spared  to  gain  this  end. — Bul- 
letin Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  April  20,  1897. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  11,  1897. 
Editor  Sanitarian: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  your  May  num- 
ber, quoted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Memphis  Cofnmercial  Appeal, 
which  is  unjust  and  misleading.  We  are  willing  to  stand  on  facts, 
and  with  facts  comparisons  can  be  made;  and  I  would  ask  that 
you  kindly  publish  the  statistics,  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin  of  December,  1896,  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
respective  Health  Officers  of  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

Memphis,  with  a  white  population  of  28,561;  colored,  27,573, 
total  56,134,  reports  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  1896, 
1,348 — whites,  625;  colored,  723.  Annual  death  rate  for  whites, 
21.88;  colored,  26.22;  total,  24.01. 

Nashville,  white  population,  54,595;  colored,  33,159,  total  87,- 
754,  reports  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  same  period,  1,809 — 
whites,  838;  colored,  916.  Annual  death  rate  for  whites,  16.35; 
colored,  27.62;  total,  20.61. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Constitutional  Diseases,"  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  places  particular  stress  on  Nashville's  loss  by 
consumption.  Memphis  lost  last  year,  from  constitutional  dis- 
eases, 432,  while  Nashville,  with  more  than  one-third  larger  popu- 
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lation,  lost  from  the  same  causes,  416.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  Bluff  City  editor.  While  Memphis  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  a  great  summer  resort  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers,  Nashville  has  never  taken  much  stock  in  that  Wolf  River 
joke;  nor  do  we  believe. that  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  has 
taken  to  its  health-preserving  qualities.  They  were  raised  princi- 
pally in  the  moonshine  regions  of  Tennessee  and  know  a  good 
thing  by  more  ways  than  the  smell,  and  would  scorn  to  accept  any 
substitute  carrying  no  stronger  "bead"  than  Wolf  River.  Nash- 
ville does  not  question  the  odor. 

Our  gates  are  crowded  with  Centennial  visitors,  and  all  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  Nashville's  clean  appearance  and  healthful  condi- 
tion. And  if  Memphis  does  appear  on  the  map  as  a  way  station, 
we  can't  help  it.  Rock  City. 

BROOKLYN  DAY  AT  NASHVILLE. 

The  Mayor's  Nashville  Celebration  Committee  has  wisely  se- 
lected October  1 1  as  the  day  for  the  visit  of  the  representatives  of 
Brooklyn  to  the  fair.  This  is  at  a  season  when  a  trip  into  the 
South  will  not  be  so  uncomfortabek  as  it  would  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer.  It  is  warm  enough  here  in  June,  but  it  would  be 
still  warmer  several  hundred  miles  closer  to  the  equator. 
October  is  a  pleasant  month  everywhere.  Travel  through 
the  country  then  will  be  delightful,  and  a  night  in  a  sleep- 
ing car  will  not  be  intolerable.  Nashville  is  worth  visiting  for 
itself  alone,  and  with  the  fair  in  progress  its  attractiveness  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Even  if  the  excursionists  were  not  assured  of 
a  pleasant  trip  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  go  to  the  Southern 
city  simply  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bond  which  now 
binds  the  North  and  South  together.  Greater  knowledge  of 
Southern  conditions  will  be  followed  by  greater  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  desires  and  ambitions. 

The  women  members  of  the  Commission  were  appointed  the 
Committee  on  Exhibits.  The  names  and  addresses  of  officers 
thus  far  selected  are:  President  of  the  Commission,  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  Eagle  Office  (Tel.  Brooklyn  135 1),  Residence,  209 
Hewes  Street  (Tel.  Williamsburg  151).  Secretary  of  Commis- 
sion, William  C.  Redfield,  9  Richards  Street  (Tel.  Hamilton  56), 
Residence,  3  Tennis  Court  (Tel.  Flatbush  98).  Chairman  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  William  Berri,  524  Fulton  Street  (Tel.  Brook- 
lyn 35),  or  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  179  Washington  Street 
(Tel.  Brooklyn  346),  Residence,  401  Grand  Avenue  (Tel.  Bedford 
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220).  Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Mrs.  Cornelia  H.  Gary, 
33  Pierrepont  Street.  Secretary  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Ford,  350  Clermont  Avenue. 

"The  Smead  System"  of  contaminating  the  air  of  school  houses 
as  a  condition  of  warming  it,  continues  to  keep  itself  before  the 
public,  despite  the  fact  that  school-house  sanitation  requires  the 
practical  application  of  both  physical  and  physiological  knowledge, 
with  which  "The  Smead  System"  is  in  conflict.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  members  of  boards  of  education  generally  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  expected  of  them,  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
physicists,  physiologists  or  sanitarians.  But  when  they  lend  them- 
selves to  the  promotion  of  schemes  in  conflict  with  the  healthful- 
ness  of  schoolhouses  and  assume  precedence  of  the  health  authori- , 
ties  whose  business  it  is  to  have  and  to  exercise  such  knowledge, 
then  such  officials  become  dangerous  to  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren and  ought  to  be  abated.  For  example :  Niagara  Falls  (Ga- 
zette), May  13. — The  Board  of  Education  held  a  meeting  last  night 
to  receive  and  act  upon  a  communication  from  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  formally  condemned  the  plan  proposed  of  putting 
the  Smead  heating  and  ventilating  system  into  the  new  schools 
now  being  built,  on  the  grounds  that  the  system  was  not  sanitary 
nor  desirable  from  a  health  standpoint.  The  Board  of  Education 
refuses  to  receive  this  determination  of  the  Board  of  Health  as 
final,  and  will  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  see  if  the  sys- 
that  is  wanted  so  much  by  them  cannot  be  placed  in  position  with- 
out local  interference. 

New  Way  of  Ripening  Fruits. — "The  next  time  you  buy  any 
fruit  from  a  street  peddler,'*  said  Dr.  Constantine  of  the  Health 
Department  this  morning,  "it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  it 
was  probably  ripened  in  some  filthy  tenement-house  bed.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  Italian  fruit  venders,"  he  continued,  "to  has- 
ten the  ripening  of  bananas,  oranges  and  lemons  by  placing  them 
.  in  their  beds,  where  the  fruit  receives  the  animal  heat  from  their 
bodies.  Fruit  subjected  to  this  process  will  ripen  in  an  incredibly 
short  time." — Buffalo  News,  May  13. 

MORTALITY  AND  MORBILITY  REPORTS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Correspondents  under  this  head  are  particularly  requested  to  be 
as  prompt  as  possible. 
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THE    MARINE    HOSPITAL    SERVICE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1896. 

A  volume  of  1,079  P^&^s,  with  numerous  photo-engravings, 
diagrams,  maps  and  tables,  describing  in  detail  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  the  service  and  its  effect  under  recent  laws  both  in  coop- 
eration with  and  independent  of  state  and  local  boards  of  health, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  be- 
sides its  fundamental  purpose,  the  sanitary  supervision  and 
medical  care  of  American  seamen.  A  tabulated  statement  of  the 
number  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  furnished  relief  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  service,  in  1871,  to  1896  inclusive,  shows  a 
continuous  and  almost  annual  increase,  from  14,256  in  1871  to 
53,804  in  1896. 

'  For  the  year  under  review,  there  were  in  hospital  July  i,  1895, 
886:  addmitted  during  the  year,  12,068;  total  treated  in  hospital, 
12,954:  discharged,  11,780;  died,  430;  remaining  in  hospital  June 
30,  1896,  744;  number  of  days  relief  in  hospital,  365,461 ;  number 
furnished  office  relief,  40,850;  number  of  times  relief  was  fur- 
nished, 63,123;  number  of  persons  examined  physically,  including 
pilots,  2,626.  Amount  of  money  expended,  $559,476.24;  tonnage 
lax  collected,  $546,342.55.  About  one  hundred  pages  are  taken  up 
with  reports  of  cases  of  special  interest  to  practitioners. 

The  Public  Health  Serznce,  in  its  various  details,  occupies  about 
two-thirds  of  the  volume.  It  begins  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  for  the  year,  and  of  the  conditions,  local  and 
commercial,  by  which  it  was  promoted.  Yellow  fever  is  sketched 
in  like  manner,  with  a  tabulated  statement  of  its  extensive  preva- 
lence in  Cuba. 

Official  Reports  of  the  Spanish  Army  Sanitary  Corps  show  that 
during  the  twenty  days  ending  July  .20,  there  were  admitted  to  the 
military  hospitals  1,835  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  during  the  same 
period  497  deaths  from  it.  November  i  to  October  8,  1895,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Burgess,  at  Havana,  reported  2,171  cases  and  * 
788  deaths  from  it  in  that  city.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
reported  in  Matanzas,  Santiago  and  Sagua  la  Grande  more  than 
as  many  more.  The  local  conditions  of  Havana  promotive  of  the 
disease  are  described  in  considerable  detail. 

Small-pox  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  is  next  described, 
in  twenty-two  states,  covering  seventy-four  county  and  munici- 
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pal  districts,  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  service  rendered  aid 
in  several  places  and  in  various  ways. 

Plague  is  also  briefly  reported  upon  in  Hongkong,  where,  from 
January  5,  the  date  of  the  outbreak,  to  March  16,  1896,  there  were 
234  cases,  with  204  deaths  reported.  Quarantine  plants  and  sani- 
tary supervision  at  seaports  generally,  at  home  and  abroad,  show 
marked  improvement  during  recent  years.  Some  of  them — ^as  all 
should  at  infected  ports — comprehending  the  sanitary  supervision 
of  vessels,  their  personnel,  food  and  water,  baggage  and  merchan- 
dise about  to  embark,  no  less  carefully  than  to  those  from  infected 
ports  on  arrival. 

Considering  the  abominable  local  conditions  of  Havana  and  the 
consequent  liability  of  almost  everything  there  to  become  infected, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  sanitary  inspection  exercised  there, 
under  direction  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  is  the  chief  means 
of  preventing  the  transportation  of  yellow  fever  hither.  The  prac- 
tice should  be  made  universal ;  it  is  but  an  elaboration  of  prevent- 
ive measures  by  inteUigent  sanitary  officers  in  all  civilized  com- 
munities. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  this  regard  an  increasing  cordiaUty 
of  the  relations  between  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  the  State 
and  local  health  authorities,  in  the  common  purpose  of  preventing 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  epidemic  diseases — a  cordiality  and 
cooperation  which  should  be  fostered  by  all  who  would  be  no  long- 
er purblind  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice under  its  present  auspices. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory  is  an  important  arm  of  the  service, 
under  the  supervision  of  Surgeon  J.  J.  Kinyoun.  The  leading  topic 
of  his  report  is  the  production,  cultivation  and  preservation  of  diph- 
theria anti-toxin — 3.  thoroughly  practical  report — of  interest  to  all 
who  would  be  conversant  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults from  anti-toxin  treatment.  The  elaborately  tabulated  results 
of  bacteriologic  analyses  of  wells,  springs  and  Potomac  water  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  wholesome  water  supply  for  the  District  and 
its  thousands  of  visitors. 

Alabama. — W.  H.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mobile,  37,817.  J.  A.  Abrams,  M.D.,  HeaUh  Officer,  reports 
March:  Deaths,  56—8  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consump- 
tion, 10;  annual  death  rate,  17.56. 
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Selma,  7,622.  J.  A.  McKinnon,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  reports 
for  the  year  1896:  Deaths,  174;  death  rates  per  i,ocx),  white,  20; 
colored,  25.23:  22.82. 

California. — W.  F.  Wiard,  M.  D.,  President,  Sacramento; 
J.  R.  Lane,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento.  The  Secretary  reports 
for  March :  ,^  Returns  from  46  cities,  towns,  villages  and  sanitary 
districts,  aggregating  a  population  of  747,555,  show  a  mortality  of 
1,077 — 2L  death  rate  of  1.44  per  1,000,  or  an  annual  death  rate  of 
17.28.  94  were  from  consumption,  99  from  pneumonia,  22  from 
bronchitis,  13  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  25  from  diphtheria 
(and  croup),  5  from  measles,  12  from  typhoid  fever,  2  from  ma- 
larial fevers,  5  from  cerebro-spinal  fevers,  43  from  cancer,  i  from 
erysipelas,  46  from  diseases  of  the  heart,  6  from  alcoholism,  14 
from  grippe. 

Reports  of  prevailing  diseases  from  25  localities  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  give  22  cases  of  pneumonia,  120  of  bronchi- 
tis, 16  of  pleurisy,  14  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  14  of  diphtheria, 
669  of  measles,  84  of  whooping  cough,  186  of  grippe,  17  of  typhoid 
fever,  40  of  malarial  fevers.  Measles  epidemic  at  Fresno,  Vallejo, 
Truckee,  Selma  and  San  Rafael;  whooping  cough  epidemic  at 
Fresno,  Watsonville,  and  Vallejo,  and  chickenpox  at  San  Rafael. 

Governor  Budd  recently  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  four  years :  Dr.  C.  A. 
Ruggles,  of  Stockton,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Nutting,  of  Etna  Springs, 
succeed  themselves.  The  new  members  are  Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  of 
San  Pedro;  Dr.  D.  D.  Crowley,  of  Oakland;  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse, 
of  San  Francisco;  Dr.  A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Sacramento;  and 
Dr.  W.  P.  Matthews,  of  Sacramento,  Secretary.  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse 
is  now,  by  this  appointment,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco  City  and 
County. 

San  Francisco,  360,000.  Reports  for  March:  Deaths,  560— 
124  under  five  years  of  age.  From  consumption,  83;  acute  pul- 
monary diseases,  66;  from  zymotic  diseases,  39;  diphtheria  (and 
croup),  19;  typhoid  fever,  7.  Annual  death  rate,  18.60.  Contagious 
diseases  reported  during  the  month:  Diphtheria,  30;  scarlatina, 
14;  measles,  263. 

Los  Angeles,  100,000.  Reports  for  March:  Deaths,  143. 
From  phthisis,  46;  "tuberculosis,"  10;  acute  pulmonary  diseases, 
91.  Annual  death  rate,  17.16.  "N.  B. — Of  the  46  deaths  from  pul- 
monary consumption,  as  follows:     Natives  of  Los  Angeles,  2;  na- 
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tives  of  the  Pacific  Coast  outside  of  Los  Angeles,  4;  from  other 
parts,  40;  (of  the  46  deaths  33  had  lived  here  less  than  ten  years). 


» 


Colorado. — Denver,  160,000.  William  P.  Munn,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  March :  Deaths,  84.  Of  these 
50  were  caused  by  consumption,  31  contracted  elsewhere;  26  by 
acute  pulmonary  diseases;  4  by  diphtheria;  5  by  measles;  3  by 
whooping  cough ;  4  by  typhoid  fever,  and  the  rest  from  scattering 
causes.  Annual  death  rate,  13.80  (excluding  phthisis  contracted 
elsewhere),  11. 41. 

Colorado  Springs.  The  Evening  Telegram^  of  May  8,  referring 
to  The  Sanitarian's  report  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
deems  it — 

"Extremely  unfortunate  that  the  series  of  articles  published  in  a 
morning  paper  some  weeks  ago  in  the  interests  of  a  certain  'ster- 
ilized milk'  establishment  south  of  the  city,  should  have  been  taken 
seriously  by  the  medical  journals  throughout  the  country  and  used 
to  the  prejudice  of  this  city  as  a  health  resort." 

And  proceeds  to  declare  that  Colorado  Springs  has  the  purest 
water  supply  of  any  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
milk  supply  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  city,  which  it  endeavors  to  account  for  "be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalency  of  typhoid  all  over  this  region,  and 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  specific  cause,  the  trouble  must  be 
attributed  to  a  peculiar  and  general  climatic  condition  prevailing 
in  the  months  of  greatest  sickness,  viz.,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber."    But,  it  adds: 

"The  Board  of  Health  has  recently  adopted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion such  strict  sanitary  regulations  that  Coloradg  Springs  will  in 
time  come  to  be  known  as  the  model  city  of  the  entire  country  as 
respects  sanitation  and  hygiene." 

In  virtue  of  this,  Dr.  B.  B.  Grover,  City  Physician,  sends  us  a 
newspaper  statement  that  he  has  completed  his  April  report.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report  the  sanitar>'  condition  of  the  city  is  very 
good,  and  the  death  rate  is  remarkably  low  for  a  city  which  has  so' 
many  invalids  in  it.  During  the  month  of  April  only  17  deaths 
are  reported,  which  makes  the  death  rate  10.2  per  1,000.  And  if 
the  cases  of  consumption  which  are  contracted  elsewhere  are 
stricken  from  the  mortality  list  the  death  rate  would  be  reduced  to 
4.2  per  1,000. 

In  the  "Health"  Ordinance  of  the  city,  recently  adopted,  as  an 
offset  to  the  abominable  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  epi- 
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demic  of  typhoid  fever,  is  the  following  extract,  evidently  from  the 
quarantine  regulations  of  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  century — sub- 
stituting other  names  for  the  plague — ^when  the  people  generally 
believed,  as  The  Evening  Telegram  how  believes,  that  such  diseases 
are  due  to  "peculiar  general  climatic  conditions,"  and  adopted,  in 
lieu  of  local  saitation,  such  restrictions  as  this: 

Section  lo.  Quarantine  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in 
each  and  every  case  for  the  period  named  herein,  to  wit: 

Asiatic  cholera,  twenty-one  days. 

Smallpox,  forty  days. 

Scarlet  fever,  thirty-five  days. 

Diphtheria,  thirty-five  days. 

Membranous  croup,  thirty-five  days. 

Connecticut.  —  Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President;  Professor  C.  S.  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven.  The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  March  comprises  re- 
ports from  164  towns  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
850,610,  from  which  the  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  month 
was  1,369 — 287  under  five  years  of  age.  The  death  rate  for  the 
larger  towns  is  19.50;  for  the  smaller,  18.17,  and  for  the  whole 
State,  19.3.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  126 — 9.2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported:  Measles,  122;  scarla- 
tina, 188;  diphtheria  and  croup*  160;  whooping  cough,  55; 
typhoid  fever,  17. 

District  of  Columbia,  275,000 — 87,900  colored. — Wm.  C. 
woodward,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 

The  Health  Officer  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896: 
Deaths,  3.302  white,  2,610  colored:  5,904.  Death  rates,  white 
T7.61:  colored,  29.48:  21.43.  Causes  of  death  classified — Zymotic 
diseases,  1,247:  constitutional,  1,201;  local,  2,691;  develop- 
mental. 531 ;  violence,  234.  Of  the  deaths  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases: Measles,  70;  diphtheria,  75;  typhoid  fever,  228;  malarial 
fever,  84:  grippe,  53:  diarrhoeal  diseases,  468;  scarlet  fever,  13. 
Deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  705 — 11. 91  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality;  there  were  from  tuberculer  diseases,  besides  con- 
sumption, 2^2,  Of  the  total  mortality,  2,094  deaths  were  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age.  Births  reported,  exclusive  of  520 
still  births,  4,706.  Of  the  520  still  births,  339  were  colored.  Mar- 
riage returns,  2,237 — 749  colored.     ^lilk  inspection,  garbage  and 
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other  refuse  disposal,  disinfecting  plant,  and  isolation  hospital  are 
reported  on  with  considerable  detail,  with  illustrations. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa;  Joseph 
Y.  Porter,  M.  D.,  State  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

The  Secretary  summarizes,  in  ''Health  Notes"  for  March,  the 
mortality  in  the  State  for  January:  45  counties  and  5  cities,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  391,422;  deaths  reported,  312.  Of 
these  312  deaths,  45 — about  one-sixth — had  attained  the  scrip- 
tural "three  score  and  ten" — over  seventy  years  old,  when  they 
died;  85,  or  one-third  of  the  remainder,  were  children  who  died 
before  reaching  their  fifth  year.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
the  mortality  during  middle  life  in  Florida  is  very  low — as  it  is. 

The  cities  of  Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  Tampa  and  Ocala  are  not 
included  in  this  summary,  but  are  reported  separately. 

Key  West,  virtually  the  whole  of  Monroe  County,  18,786. 
Deaths,  30. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  legislature  proposing  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  all  the  quarantine  stations, 
buildings,  etc.,  in  this  State,  is  being  generally  discussed  by  the 
press.  It  is  opposed  by  the  State  Health  Officer,  but  contended 
for  in  the  legislature  on  economical  grounds.  The  efficiency  of 
the  State  health  service  is  not  called  in  question,  but  equal  effi- 
ciency is  claimed  for  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  State. 

Pensacola,  15,000.     B.  R.  Pitt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

ft  

reports  for  April,  deaths,  16.     Under  five  years  of  age,  3.     Death 
rate,  12.8. 

Illinois. — L.  Addelsberger,  M.  D.,  President,  Waterloo;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Springfield,  April  22:  The  new  State  Board  met  and  reorgan- 
ized by  electing  Dr.  L.  Addelsberger  of  Waterloo  as  president,  and 
Dr.  Florence  Hunt  of  Chicago  as  treasurer.  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  the 
present  secretary,  was  continued  in  office  for  the  present. 

Chicago,  1,619,226.  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  Repon 
for  March:  Deaths,  1,921 — 688  under  five  years  of  age.  From 
diphtheria,  57;  typhoid  fever,  41;  consumption,  191;  pneumonia, 
242;  bronchitis,  125;  measles,  20.     Annual  death  rate,  14.22. 

April  21:  The  Department  has  been  reorganized:  Arthur  R. 
Reynolds,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health,  in  place  of  William  R. 
Kerr»  whose  term  had  expired ;  F.  W.  Reilly,  reappointed  Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 
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Indiana. — H.  Jamerson,  M.  D.,  President,  Indianapolis;  J.  N. 
Hurty,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  31,  an  order  was  issued  calling 
the  attention  of  physicians  throughout  the  State  to  a  statute  re- 
quiring reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  of  all  births 
and  deaths  which  may  occur  under  their  supervision,  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  cause  of  death,  and  correlative  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  blank  forms  furnished  as  provided  in  the  act  referred 
to. 

The  State  Board  Bulletin  reports  for  the  three  months  ending 
December  31st,  1896:  Diphtheria,  1,741  cases,  508  deaths;  scarla- 
tina, 544  cases,  18  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  383  cases,  244  deaths; 
whooping  cough,  40  cases,  13  deaths;  measles,  507  cases,  9 
deaths;  consumption,  399  deaths;  pneumonia,  247  deaths.  Total 
mortality,  3,889. 

Iowa. — E.  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines;  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

.  The  State  Board  bulletin  for  April,  reports  since  preceding: 
Diphtheria,  14  localities;  scarlatina  in  9;  measles  in  10;  epidemic 
in  Cedar  Rapids. 

A  recent  revision  of  the  health  law  provides  that  no  one  of  the 
seven  physicians  of  whom  the  board  is  constituted  can  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  any  medical  college. 

Davenport,  35,000.  A.  W.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  Physician,  reports 
for  April:  Number  of  deaths,  38 — 11  under  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000,  14.4. 

Kansas. — Topeka  (Capital)  May  6:  "The  Hutchinson  Wo- 
men's Federation''  appears  to  be  alive  to  practical  sanitation, 
though,  as  we  have  before  noted,  the  State  sanitation  is  no  longer 
deemed  necessary  by  the  legislature.  At  a.  meeting  of  the 
**Federation/'  held  at  Topeka,  May  5th,  Dr.  Harriet  Comstock, 
of  Hutchinson,  read  a  strikingly  practical  paper  on  "A  Plea  for 
Better  Sanitation,"  and  Mrs.  Clara  Marley,  of  Olathe,  spoke  on 
the  dangers  of  dust  in  the  household  and  round  about,  and  the  spe- 
cial liability  of  milk  to  contamination  by  the  bacteria-bearing  dust 
The  unsanitar\'  condition  common  to  school  rooms  and  churches 
was  also  held  up  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of  school  children  and 
church  people. 

Kentucky. — ^Joseph  Matthews,  M.  D.,  President,  Louisville; 
John  X.  McCormick,  ^I.  D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Louisville,  April 
29.  The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were,  the  need  of  funds  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  Board  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  special  need  of  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  the 
great  work  of  ridding  the  State  of  the  charlatan  and  quack,  who 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  peopk  and  rob  them  of  both  money 
and  health.  "There  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  the  equinimity 
until  the  last  few  months,  when  there  has  crept  into  the  State  a  set 
of  persons  calling  themselves  'Osteopaths.'  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  disturb  them  until  it  could  be  ascertained  what  their 
methods  were.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  evading 
the  medical  practice  act,  which  distinctly  says  that  no  one  shall  be 
allowed  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State  who  has  not 
been  given  a  certificate  by  this  Board.  These  people  pretend  to 
set  fractures  and  reduce  dislocations,  which,  granting  their  asser- 
tions is  practicing  surgery." 

The  Secretary  reported  the  progress  of  bacteriological  work 
undertaken  by  the  Board,  notwithstanding  its  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  urged  the  continued  necessity  for  additional  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics.  The  present 
law  is  valueless  and  impracticable,  and  yet  it  entails  almost  the 
same  expense  upon  the  State  and  counties  as  an  efficient  law.  This 
matter  has  been  urged  upon  the  General  Assembly  again  and 
again  without  success,  but  a  more  comprehensive  bill  than  has  yet 
been  suggested  would  be  considerately  received,  if  its  merits  could 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  members  by  their  medical  constitu- 
ents. Almost  the  same  suggestions  are  repeated  in  regard  to  the 
pollution  of  the  water  courses  in  Kentucky.  The  experience  had 
in  Europe,  and  in  some  of  our  older  States,  in  which  streams,  in- 
valuable because  they  were  the  only  available  sources  of  water 
supply  for  densely  inhabited  areas,  were  converted  into  open  sew- 
ers, threatens  to  be  repeated  here.  These  evils  can  be  prevented 
in  Kentucky  now  at  small  cost,  while  for  their  cure,  when  securely 
fastened  upon  us,  millions  will  be  required.  A  little  legislation 
and  much  painstaking  supervision  is  needed  upon  this  point. 

Louisiana. — R.  S.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans;  G.  F. 
Patton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000 — 80,000  colored.  Deaths  in  March,  482 ; 
colored,  194;  126  under  five  years  of  age,  52  colored.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  y2\  pneumonia,  49;  bronchitis,  15;  influenza, 
5;  diphtheria,  3.  Death  rates — Whites,  17.72;  colored,  29.20: 
21.05. 
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April  9:  The  Board  took  up  the  subject  of  the  bankrupt  sewer- 
age system,  yesterday,  and  with  the  hope  of  reviving  the  work 
adopted  the  following: 

Whereas,  We  regard  the  early  construction  of  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  this  community,  and  as  the 
first  step  towards  securing  improvements  in  local  sanitation,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Health  request  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  at  once  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  secure  an  early 
completion  of  the  system. 

Maine. — C.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  President,  Portland:  A.  G. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Biddeford  reports  (Journal),  May  15,  deaths  for  the  year  ending 
Februarly  i,  1897,  369.  The  number  of  still  births  was  32. 
Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  as  follows :  Cholera  infantum, 
36;"  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  2;  diphtheria,  5;  dysentery,  2;  influ- 
enza, I ;  measles,  i ;  membranous  croup,  3 ;  typhoid  fever,  17;  whoop- 
ing cough,  I ;  phthisis,  26.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported,  54. 
A  mortality  of  17  from  this  number  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  there  were  more  than  54  cases.  The  previous  year's 
report  referred  to  was  96  cases,  with  13  deaths. 

'*No  city  can  boast  of  a  high  degree  of  sanitary  excellence,  with 
an  important  and  inadequate  sewerage  system;  such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  our  city  at  this  time ;  some  streets  without  any,  and  sections 
in  many  others  sadly  in  need  of  a  proper  sewerage.  In  many  parts 
of  the  city  there  is  no  outlet  for  sink  drainage,  except  the  obnox- 
ious cesspool  in  the  rear  garden  or  yard  which  frequently  becomes 
a  surface  nuisance  and  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  the  health  of 
all  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 

With  such  conditions  typhoid  fever  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.  D.,  President,  Baltimore;  Jolui 
S.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  506,398 — 73,344  colored.  James  F.  McShane,  M.  D., 
Health  Commissioner,  reports  for  March.  The  weather:  The 
mean  barometric  pressure  during  March  was  30.09  inches ;  mean 
temperature  45°;  total  precipitation  2.40  inches,  a  deficiency  in 
precipitation  during  the  month  of  1.70  inches;  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  wind,  west. 

Mortality. — The  total  deaths  were  865,  an  increase  of  162  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  March,  1896.  Of  these 
663  were  whites  and  232  colored;  a  death  rate  of  17.67  per  thous- 
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and  for  the  former  and  37.12  per  thousand  for  the  latter.  The 
death  rate  per  thousand  for  the  whole  population  was  20.51.  37 
died  from  infectious  diseases,  127  from  consumption,  104  from 
pneumonia,  28  from  influenza,  28  from  bronchitis,  15  from  Bright's 
disease,  47  from  heart  disease,  35  from  nephritis,  32  from  apoplexy, 
and  6  from  typhoid  fever.  258  or  29.82  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  were  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Cases  of  infectious  diseases  reported  during  the  month,  316;  an 
increase  of  98  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  One  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  deaths  occurred  in  public  institutions,  of  which 
thirty-one  were  reported  as  non-residents. 

Massachusetts, — H.  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge; S.  \V.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,083.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Health. 

During  the  month  of  March  there  were  1,082  deaths,  of  which 
number  318  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate, 
25.11  per  1,000.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  (and  croup),  47;  scarla- 
tina, 16;  typhoid  fever,  9;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  8;  influenza, 
12;  consumption,  142.  Cases  reported:  Diphtheria,  338;  scar- 
latina, 228;  measles,  865;  typhoid  fever,  24. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing;  Henry  B. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

For  the  month  of  April,  1897,  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  measles  and  intermittent  fever  increased  and  pneumonia 
and  tonsilitis  decreased  in  area  of  prevalence. 

For  the  month  of  April,  1897,  compared  with  the  average  for 
April  in  the  eleven  years,  1886- 1896,  measles  and  pleuritis  were 
more  prevalent,  and  intermittent  fever,  consumption,  pneumonia, 
inflammation  of  kidneys  and  diarrhoea  were  less  prevalent. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consump- 
tion was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  April,  1897, 
at  166  places;  measles  at  162  places,  diphtheria  at  49  places,  scar- 
let fever  at  42  places,  typhoid  fever  at  28  places,  whooping  cough 
at  10  places  and  smallpox  (suspected)  at  one  place. 

Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported  at  13 
places  less,  measles  at  14  places  more,  diphtheria  at  15  places  less, 
scarlet  fever  at  5  places  less,  typhoid  fever  at  4  places  less  and 
whooping  cough  at  14  places  less  in  the  month  of  April,  1897,  than 
in  the  preceding  month.  Smallpox  was  reported  present  at  the 
same  number  of  places. 
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Detroit,  275,cxx).  S.  P.  Duffield,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  annual 
report  for  1896:  Deaths  from  consumption,  415;  from  pneumo- 
nia, 279;  from  diphtheria,  210;  from  scarlet  fever,  25;  typhoid 
fever,  66;  smallpox,  11.  Dr.  Duffield  will  point  out  the  remarka- 
ble mortality  caused  by  pneumonia  and  consumption.  These  he 
ascribes  chiefly  to  the  extremely  rigorous  climate,  which  has 
greatly  changed  in  the  past  fifty  years  because  of  the  cutting  down 
of  pine  forests  of  the  State. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.  D.,  President,.  Winona;  H. 
M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis,  225,602. — H.  N.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  March:  Deaths,  189 — 39  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria,  i ;  consumption,  25 ;  typhoid  fever,  35.  Annual 
death  rate,  8.47. 

St.  Paul,  215,582 — A.  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Commissioner.  Mor- 
tality for  March,  140 — 37  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from 
typhoid  fever,  2;  diphtheria,  3;  consumption,  23;  pneumonia,  19. 
Annual  death  rate,  7.78. 

Missouri. — F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  PaulPaguin, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  600,000 — 3S,ooo  colored.  M.  C.  Starkloff,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  reports  for  March:  Deaths,  903 — 216 
under  five  years  of  age;  from  zymotic  diseases,  53;  diphtheria,  i; 
whooping  cough,  5;  typhoid  fever,  7;  phthisis,  127;  pneumonia, 
205.     Annual  death  rate,  18.0. 

Kansas  City,  165,000.  E.  Von  Quast,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  March:  Deaths,  181 — 52  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths 
from  diphtheria,  3;  typhoid  fever,  i;  phthisis,  12;  tuberculosis, 
14;  pneumonia, *3 1.     Annual  death  rate,  13.16. 

Montana. — Butte,  47,000.  F.  W.  McCrimmon,  M.  D.,  Health 
Officer,  reports  for  the  year  ending  April  30,' deaths  513;  still 
births  29.     Death  rate,  10.91. 

Nebraska. — ^J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.  D.,  Friend;  F.  D.  Haldeman, 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha,  140,452.  J.  W.  Blythin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner,  re- 
ports for  March  79  deaths,  of  which  number  35  were  under  five 
years  of  age.  There  were  10  cases  of  diphtheria,  2  deaths;  scarla- 
tina, 18  cases;  measles,  220  cases,  8  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  2 
deaths;  consumption,  8  deaths.  Annual  death  rate,  6.77  per  1,000. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  President,  Princeton; 
Henry  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 
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From  the  twentieth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1896,  the  following  statistics  are  taken.  Estimated  population, 
1,718,543;  total  mortality,  30,767 — 11,759  wnder  five  years  of  age. 
Death  rate  per  1,000  for  the  year,  17.90 — the  lowest  recorded  in 
the  past  eight  years.  Consumption  caused  3,758  deaths;  diarr- 
hoeal  diseases  of  children,  3,807;  diphtheria,  1,758;  typhoid  fever, 
577;  scarlatina,  183;  whooping  cough,  275;  measles,  390;  small- 
pox, 2;  malarial  fevers,  119.  Of  438,969  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  94,481 — more  than  21  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
unvaccinated. 

Newark,  230,000.  Health  Officer  Chandler  reports  for  the  three 
weeks  ending  May  i:  Deaths,  234 — 50  under  five  years  of  age; 
from  diphtheria,  3;  consumption,  40;  pneumonia,  26;  other  respi- 
ratory diseases,  23.     Annual  death  rate,  17.92. 

Hudson  County  (Jersey  City  and  vicinity),  355,231.  W.  W. 
Varick,  M.  D.,  President. 

In  the  month  of  March  there  were  642  deaths,  of  which  228 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death  rate  per  1,000,  21.7. 
Typhoid  fever  caused  6  deaths;  diphtheria,  29;  measles,  7;  scar- 
latina, 8;  all  zymotic  diseases,  62;  consumption,  60;  pneumonia, 

139. 

New  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York; 
B.  T.  Smclzer,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  for  March  reports  that  the  daily  average 
death  rate  of  350  in  February,  with  a  death  rate  of  19.00  per  1,000 
population,  increased  to  373,  the  death  rate  being  20.50,  represent- 
ing an  annual  mortality  for  the  State  of  135,000.  Compared  with 
March,  1896,  there  was  then  a  daily  mortality  of  358,  or  15  less 
than  this  month,  and  a  death  rate  of  20.00.  The  relative  infant 
mortality  for  each  of  the  three  periods  is  the  same,  but  the  zymotic 
mortality  is  less,  having  the  unusually  low  rate  of  9.21  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.  Acute  repiratory  diseases,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  caused  an  unusually  large  number  of  deaths,  2,484,  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  mortality  being  from  this  cause.  The 
epidemic  of  grippe,  which  began  in  January  and  prevailed  mildly 
for  that  and  the  following  month,  has  increased  in  severity  in 
March,  showing  itself  in  the  increased  number  of  deaths  above  the 
normal  from  respiratory  and  other  local  diseases;  and  it  may  be 
estimated  to  have  caused  at  least  1,500  deaths.  Among  local  dis- 
eases there  is  a  notably  large  mortaHty  from  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory organs,  and  it  is  in  March  that  their  average  mortality  is 
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highest  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  also  cause,  as  is  likewise 
usual  in  the  spring  months,  a  high  mortality,  though  less  than  in 
July.  Among  zymotic  diseases,  diphtheria  has  the  same  preval- 
ence as  in  last  month  and  in  March,  1896,  with  370  deaths. 
Whooping  cough  and  measles  show  a  moderate  increase,  and  are 
both  of  them  generally  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Scarlet 
fever  caused  but  10  deaths  outside  of  the  Maritime  district.  In 
rural  parts  of  the  State  the  rate  of  mortality  to  population  from 
acute  respiratory  diseases  was  identical  with  that  of  the  urban  and 
village  mortality,  while  that  from  consumption  was  as  15  to  19;  in 
the  entire  State  22.2  and  10.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were  from 
these  causes  respectively.  The  average  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  33°,  or  2°  above  the  normal,  >vith  ranges  from  zero  to 
58®;  ihi  precipitation  of  3.20  inches  was  slightly  ia  excess,  and  the 
prevailing  winds  west  and  southwest. 

It  is  reported  (Albany  Argus,  April  9),  that  Engineer  Rudolph 
Herring  has  secured  the  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
a  plan  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  entire  new  sew- 
age system  in  Cohoes  which  will  have  as  its  outlet  the  Hudson 
River  opposite  Cohoes.  This  seems  incredible,  for  if  true  it  means 
that  Cohoes  will  shortly  be  emptying  its  entire  sewage  into  the 
Hudson  River,  by  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

New  York  City,  1,905,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  3,638 
— 1*503  under  five  years.  Death  rate,  21.5.  Zymotic  diseases, 
per  1,000  from  all  causes,  11.05;  diphtheria,  167;  typhoid  fever,  9; 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  22;  consumption,  406;  acute  respiratory  dis- 
eases, 752;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  43.  For  the  four  weeks  ending 
April  23  the  school  inspectors  found  29,091  children  set  aside  by 
their  teachers  as  fit  subjects  for  medical  examination.  Of  these 
1,400  were  sent  home  for  various  reasons.  Among  them  the  1,400 
had  every  disease  that  childhood  is  heir  to. 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  2,027 — 6go 
un-^ler  five  yer^rs.  Death  rate,  21.5  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000,  from  all  causes,  113;  diphtheria,  90;  typhoid  fever,  7;  con- 
sumption, 214;  acute  respiratory  diseases,  463. 

Residents  of  Springfield  complain  of  the  hardship  of  having 
been  prohibited  the  privilege  of  dumping  their  garbage  and  other 
filthy  refuse  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Brooklyn  reservoirs.  They 
have  been  notified  to  remove  at  once  all  stables  and  pig  pens  from 
the  danger  limit,  and  as  some  of  the  lots  are  only  150  feet  deep, 
with  privy  vaults  in  the  rear,  the  owners  say  they  may  as  well  sell 
out,  as  some  portions  of  their  houses  are  on  the  prohibited  strip. 
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Buffalo,  350,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  411 — 147  un- 
der five  years.  Death  rate,  14.5.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  170.3;  diphtheria,  18;  acute  respira- 
tory diseases,  85;  consumption,  43;  typhoid  fever,  10. 

Rochester,  170,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  223 — 50 
under  five  years.  Death  rate,  15.7.  From  zymotic  diseases,  per 
1,000  deaths,  from  all  causes,  76.25;  consumption,  19;  acute  res- 
piratory diseases,  31;  diphtheria,  5. 

Albany,  100,000.  Report  for  March:  Deaths,  235 — 56  under 
five  years.  Death  rate,  27,7,  From  zymotic  diseases,  per  1,000 
deaths,  from  all  causes,  104.35;  typhoid  fever,  7;  diphtheria,  8; 
consumption,  31;  acute  lung  diseases,  52. 

North  Carolina. — George  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  President,  Sa- 
lem; Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

April  bulletin  summarizes  reports  from  24  towns,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  73,172  white  and  55,213  colored,  for  the 
month  of  May:  Deaths,  51  white,  100  colored — 38  under  five 
years  of  age.  Death  rates,  respectively,  8.4,  21.7:  15.1.  The  chief 
causes  were:  From  consumption,  37,  25  colored;  pneumonia, 
16,  12  colored;  heart  disease,  9;  brain  diseases,  10. 

Meteorological  summary  for  the  month:  Mean  barometer 
30.12  inches;  normal  for  March  30.06.  Highest  barometer  30.69 
on  the  1st  at  Kitty  hawk.  Lowest  barometer  29.42  on  the  24th  at 
Kitty  hawk.  Mean  temperature  51.9.  degrees;  normal  for  March 
48.1.  Highest  temperature  86  on  the  21st  at  Tarboro  and  South- 
ern Pines.  Lowest  temperature,  15°  on  the  28th,  at  Highlands. 
Average  rainfall  5.56  inches;  normal  for  March  4.54  inches. 
Greatest  monthly  rainfall  11.98  inches  at  Murphy;  least  monthly 
rainfall  1.23  inches  at  Wilmington.  Average  number  of  clear 
days,  8;  partly  cloudy,  8;  cloudy,  15;  rainy,  13.  Prevailing  wind 
direction  southwest.  Average  hourly  velocity  9.6  miles  per  hoiir. 
Normal  direction  for  March  southwest;  normal  velocity  .9.5  miles 
per  hour. 

Ohio. — S.  P.  Wise,  M.  D,,  President,  Millersburg;  C.  O.  Probst. 
M.  D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cases  of  and  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  during  the  four  weeks  ending  March 
27,  1897:  Diphtheria,  113  cases,  28  deaths;  scarlatina,  93  cases,  5 
deaths;  typhoid  fever,  70  cases,  15  deaths;  whooping  cough,  37 
cases,  4  deaths ;  measles,  650  cases,  3  deaths.  Aggregate  popula- 
tion represented,  1,152,622. 
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Cincinnati,  405,000.  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.D.,  Health  Officer, 
reports  for  March:  502  deaths — 130  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate,  14.87.  From  consumption,  78;  pneumonia, 
73;  bronchitis,  24;  zymotic  diseases,  43 — diphtheria,  10;  typhoid 
fever,  5. 

Cleveland,  350,000.  J.  L.  Hess,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  March:  Deaths,  423 — 166  under  five  years.  From  diph- 
theria, 8:  typhoid  fever,  7;  consumption,  28;  tuberculosis,  19; 
pneumonia,  43;  bronchitis,  20.     Death  rate,  14.50. 

Toledo,  137,780.  J.  T.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports 
for  March:  Deaths,  152 — ^42  under  five  years  of  age.  Death 
rate,  13.3.  Deaths  from  consumption,  7;  diphtheria,  4;  typhoid 
fever,  2. 

Pennsylvania. — Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  President,  Phila-' 
delphia;  Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  25  city  Boards  of  Health  and  532 
borough  boards.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  boards  covers  proba- 
bly not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  leaving 
more  than  40,000  square  miles  of  its  territory  still  unprotected  by 
local  boards  of  health.  The  present  population  of  the  State  is  esti- 
mated to  be  fully  6,000,000.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  this  vast 
population  is  yet  under  the  sanitary  care  of  local  health  boards; 
though  the  act  of  May  11,  1893,  "To  enable  borough  councils  to 
establish  boards  of  health,"  has  wrought  great  and  beneficent 
changes  in  this  respect. 

The  prominent  ''sanitary  need''  of  the  State  is  a  greatly  increased 
appropriation  to  carry  on  its  sanitary  work.  The  law  under  which 
this  Board  was  established  enjoins  upon  it  no  more  urgent  or  im- 
perative duty  than  that  of  urging  a  greatly  increased  appropria- 
tion to  the  Board's  working  fund.  Pennsylvania  devotes  but 
$6,000  to  internal  sanitation,  while  New  Jersey  appropriates  $16,- 
000.     New  York  $30,000,  and  Massachusetts  $49,000. 

Philadelphia,  1,188,793.  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Health  Officer,  re- 
ports for  four  weeks  ending  April  24:  Deaths,  1,860 — 604  under 
five  years  of  age.  From  diphtheria,  102;  typhoid  fever,  28;  con- 
sumption, 200;  pneumonia,  280. 

Pittsburg,  285,000.  Report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  April  24 : 
Deaths,  341 — 133  under  five  years  of  age;  typhoid  fever,  14;  con- 
sumption, 23;  diphtheria,  3.     Death  rate,  15.55. 

The  officials  at  the  colliery  of  Markle  &  Company,  at  Jeddo, 
where  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  afflicted  families  are  employed. 
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have  issued  orders  that  they  must  be  suspended  until  the  epidemic 
abates.  Several  cases  were  reported  to  the  colliery  physicians  at 
Jeddo  to-day. 

Rhode;  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  President,  River  Point; 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Providence.  February  bul- 
letin reports  contagious  diseases  for  January,  1897:  Diphtheria, 
103;  scarlatina,  89;  typhoid  fever,  17. 

South  Carolina. — Charleston,  65,165 — ^white,  28,870;  col- 
ored, 36,295.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for 
foiu"  weeks  ending  April  24:  Deaths,  109 — ^79  colored.  Under 
five  years  of  age,  36.  Annual  death  rate — white,  13.5;  colored, 
28.0:  20.7. 

Tennessee. — ^J.  D.  Plunket,  M.  D.,  President,  Nashville;  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  Secretary's  bulletin  of  March  20  reports:  The  principal 
diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater  prevalence  in  the 
State,  for  the  month  of  March,  were:  Lung  diseases,  acute,  la- 
grippe,  measles,  consumption,  whooping  cough,  malarial  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  mumps,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox. 

Nashville,  April  25th:  The  new  State  Board  appointed,  and 
organized  9th  inst.,  is  as  follows:  J.  A.  Albright,  M.  D.,  Presi- 
dent, Somerville;  Sam.  N.  Warren,  Vice  President,  Spring  Hill; 
W.  J.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Johnson  City;  W.  J.  McMurray,  M.  D., 
Nashville;  Hon.  T.  F.  P.  Allison,  Nashville;  J.  Berrien  Lindsley, 
M.D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Nashville;  John  S.  Hamel, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Nashville;  J.  W.  Scheibler,  M.  D.,  State  Vet- 
erinarian, Memphis;  Ernest  B.  Sangree,  M.  D.,  State  Bacteriolo- 
gist, Nashville. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Albright,  the  new  President,  is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  educated  in  Graham  Normal  college  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  He  received  his  medical  education  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  graduating  in  1882.  He  has  lived  in  Fay- 
ette county  for  a  number  of  years.*  He  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
Somerville,  and  is  President  of  the  County  Board  of  Health  of  that 
county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Carmack  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee  of  the  Tenth  District. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  Warren,  the  live  stock  representative  on  the 
Board  and  the  Vice-President,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Jersey 
cattle  breeders  in  the  State  and  has  long  been  a  leading  spirit  in  all 
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movements  for  the  development  of  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Miller,  has  been  a  medical  practitioner  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  held  in  high  repute. 

Memphis,  56,134 — 27,561  colored.  Board  of  Health  reports  for 
April:  Deaths,  100 — ^43  white  and  57  colored.  Of  these  42  died 
of  general  diseases,  1 1  of  nervous  diseases,  9  of  circulatory  diseases, 
2  of  respiratory  diseases,  12  of  digestive  diseases.  Annual  death 
rate,  per  1,000,  including  non-residents,  white,  15.54,  colored, 
24.81 ;  total,  21.19.  Of  residents  only,  white,  11.75;  colored,  20.30; 
total,  15.82. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City,  48,076.  W.  T.  Falby,  M.  D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  March,  49  deaths — 1 1  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death  rate  per  1,000,  12.2.  From  consumption,  7;  diph- 
theria, I ;  typhoid  fever,  i ;  pneumonia,  9. 

Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  President,  Milwaukee;  U. 
O.  B.  Wingate,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  275,000.  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health  reports  for  March:  Deaths,  335 — 128  under  five  years 
of  age.  From  diphtheria,  11;  measles,  6;  consumption,  29.  An- 
nual death  rate,  14.62  per  1,000. 

SMALLPOX  AND  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  CUBAN  PORTS. 

By  latest  number  of  ** Public  Health  Reports,"  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  (May  21),  as  follows:  May  15th:  The  United  States  San- 
itary Inspector  at  Havana  reports  that  during  the  week  ended 
May  13th,  there  were  in  that  city  14  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  with 
54  new  cases ;  and  80  new  cases  of  smallpox,  with  1 1  deaths.  May 
1 2th:  The  United  States  Consul  at  Cardenas  reports  that  during 
the  week  ended  May  8th,  there  were  in  that  city  8  new  cases  and  2 
deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  10  cases  and  i  death  from  smallpox. 
May  7th :  The  United  States  Consul  at  Matanzas  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  May  5th,  there  were  in  that  city  no  deaths  from 
smallpox  and  1  death  from  yellow  fever;  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Manzanillo  reports  that  during  the  two  weeks  ended  April  15th, 
there  was  in  that  city  i  death  from  yellow  fever.  May  loth:  The 
United  States  Consul  at  Sagua  la  Grande  reports  that  during  the 
week  ended  May  8th,  there  were  in  that  city  25  new  cases  of  yellow 
fever;  deaths  not  reported.  May  8th:  The  United  States  Sanitar>^ 
Inspector  at  Santiago  reports  that  during  the  week  ended  May  8th, 
there  was  in  that  city  i  death  from  yellow  fever. 
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Havana. — During  the  week  ended  May  13th,  there  were  214 
deaths  in  this  city  from  all  diseases,  14  of  which  were  caused  by 
yellow  fever,  with  approximately  54  new  cases ;  1 1  were  caused  by 
smallpox,  with  80  new  cases,  approximately ;  5  were  caused  by  so- 
called  pernicious  fever,  7  by  enteric  fever,  2  by  malarial  fever,  11 
by  dysentery,  21  by  enteritis,  i  by  diphtheria,  3  by  pneumonia  and 
40  by  tuberculosis. 

Thirteen  of  the  deaths  during  the  week  from  yellow  fever  were 
among  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  military  hospitals,  the  remaining 
one  being  a  civilian.  Nine  of  the  deaths  from  smallpox  were 
among  civilians,  while  the  remaining  two  were  Spanish  soldiers. 

D.  M.  Burgess, 
Sanitary  Inspector  U.  S.  M.  H.  S. 


THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE  SPREADING. 

London,  May  14 — [By  Cable  to  The  Herald]. — A  dispatch  to 
the  Daily  Mail  from  Bombay  says  that  the  bubonic  plague  is  mak- 
ing fearful  ravages  in  the  Cutchmandvi  district,  where  there  have 
been  2,000  deaths  in  a  fortnight.     Half  the  population  has  fled. 
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Water  and  Public  Health. — The  Relative  Purity  of  Waters 
from  Different  Sources.  By  James  H.  Fuertes,  Member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  i2mo.  Seventy  fig- 
ures. $1.50.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons:  London, 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

Multum  in  parvo,  is  applicable  to  this  book  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  is  the  gist  of  a  subject  of  interest  to  everybody — drink- 
ing water.  A  veritable  eye-shot,  showing  the  relation  of  impure 
water  to  disease. 

Figures  and  deaths  show  the  typhoid  fever  death  rates  and  the 
annual  precipitation  for  the  years  1890-1895,  inclusive,  for  many 
American  cities.  But  besides  this  relation,  the  fact  made  evi- 
dent that  all  these  supplies  are  liable  to  pollution  by  the  surface 
washings,  or  by  percolation  towards  the  water-supply  sources; 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  rainfall  the  more  polluting  matter  is 
washed  into  the  source  of  supply. 

In  Boston,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Louisville,  New 
York,  Paterson,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and  Toledo,  a  re- 
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markable  parallelism  is  shown  between  the  tvohoid  curves  and  the 
rainfall  curves;  in  years  of  high  rainfall  typhoid  was  high,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions.  These  cities  represent  many  classes 
of  water — supplies  drawn  from  impounding  reservoirs,  lakes,  small 
surface  gathering-grounds,  large  normal  rivers,  and  sewage-pol- 
luted rivers — ^and  follow  a  law  directly  opposite  to  that  followed 
by  Munich,  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

Manual  of  American  Water-Works. — Compiled  from  Special 
Returns.     Containing  the    History  and   Descriptions   of   the 
Sources  and  Modes  of  Supply,  Pumps,  Reservoirs  Steam-pipes, 
Distribution  Systems,  Pressures,  Consumption,  Revenue  and 
Expenses,   Cost,   Debt  and  Sinking   Fund,   etc.,   etc.,  of   the 
Water  Works  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  Summar- 
ies for  each  State  and   Group   of   States,   and   Water   Rates 
Charged  in  over  1,250  Cities  and  Towns.     Edited  by  M.  N. 
Baker,  Ph.  B.,  Associate  Editor  of  Engineering  News.    8vo, 
pp.  622.     New  York:     Engineering  News  Publishing  Co. 
The  title  page  of  this  comprehensive  work  clearly  indicates  its 
scope.     It  describes  all  water  works  completed,  under  construc- 
tion, or  projected  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to  the  close 
of  1896,  with  later  information  concerning  some  new  works  and 
projects. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  and  their  Acces- 
sory Cavities. — ^A  condensed  Text-book.  By  Seth  Scott 
Bishop,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Chicago  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Illinois  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  In6rmary;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Illinois  Ma- 
sonic Orphans'  Home  and  to  the  Silver  Cross  Hospital  of  Joilet; 
formerly  Surgeon  to  the  South  Side  Free  Dispensary  and  to  the 
West  Side  Free  Dispensary ;  Member  of  the  Internatio:nal  Medi- 
cal Congress,  The  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  The 
American  Medical  Association,  The  State  Medical  Societies  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  The  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  100  Colored  Lithographs  and  168  Additional 
Illustrations.  One  Volume,  Royal  Octovo,  pages  xvi-496.  Extra 
Cloth,  $4.00,  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Russia,  $5.00,  net.  The  F.  A. 
Davis  Co.,  Publishers,  1914  and  1916  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia; 117  W.  Forty-second  Street,  New  York;  9  Lakeside 
Building,  Chicago. 
A  work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  medical  students  and  general 

practitioners  on  the  specialties  designated  in  the  title,  together 
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with  a  lucid  description  of  the  latest  developments  concerning 
diphtheria  and  the  blood-serum  therapy;  the  medical  and  surgical 
management  of  mastoid  diseases,  the  successful  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  the  improved  compressed-air  instruments,  vaporizing  ap- 
paratus, inhalents,  etc. 

The  colored  lithographs  and  other  illustrations  are  admirably 
executed,  and  the  work  altogether  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  treat- 
ise, alike  commendable  to  medical  students  and  practitioners. 

The  Ideal  Protection. — By  William  T.  Standen,  Actuary,  with 
Introduction  by  George   H.   Burford,   Esq.,   President  of  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York.     8vo.,  pp. 
264.     New  York:  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company. 
An  entertaining  and  instructive  collection  of  editorials,  essays 
and  addresses  on  the  advantages  of  Life  Insurance.     Of  the  more 
important  essays,  worthy  of  particular  attention  are:  "Life  Insur- 
ances Abuses — ^their  Causes,  effects  and  Suggested  Remedies;" 
"Effect  of  'Occupation'  and  'Habits'  on  Life  Insurance  Risks;" 
"Som€  Thoughts  on  Mortality  and  Medical  Selection  of  Lives." 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution. — Showing  the  Operations,  Expenditures  and 
Condition  of  the  Institution  to  July,  1894.  Washington  Gov- 
ment  Print. 

The  special  papers  and  reports  on  and  by  original  investiga- 
tions appended  to  the  general  report  number  about  forty. 
Among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  which  are:  "Light 
and  Electricity,  according  to  Maxwell  and  Hertz,"  by  M.  Poin- 
care;  "The  Age  of  Electricity,"  by  M.  Mascart;  "Terrestrial 
Magnetism,"  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Rucker;  "Weather  Making,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  by  Mark  W.  Harrington;  "The  Promotion  of  Fur- 
ther Discovery  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  Regions,"  by 
Clements  R.  Markham ;  "The  Influence  of  Certain  Agents  in  De- 
stroying the  Vitality  of  the  Typhoid  and  of  the  Colon  Bacillus,"  by 
John  S.  Billings  and  Adelaide  Ward  Peckham ;  "The  Founding  of 
the  Berlin  University  and  the  Transition  from  the  Philosophic  to 
the  Scientific  Age,"  by  Rudolph  Virchow. 

Warner's  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  By  William  R.  War- 
ner &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  very  complete  list  of  medical  terms  in  common  use,  with 
which  all  medical  students  have  need  to  become  familiar.  It  is 
especially  commendable  to  students  for  class-room  use  and  to  the 
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profession  at  large  to  whom  a  larger  dictionary  is  frequently  in- 
convenient and  impracticable  because  of  its  bulk. 

Municipal  Affairs  is  among  the  most  welcome  of  recent  ad- 
ditions to  our  exchange  list.  A  quarterly  publication  of  the  "Bib- 
liography of  Municipal  Administration  and  City  Conditions," 
Edited  by  Robert  C.  Brooks,  $i.oo  per  annum.  New  York: 
Reform  Club,  52  William  Street. 

Smallpox  and  Vaccination. — By  Dr.  Sundori  Mohan,  D.  A.  S.> 
M.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  Calcutta  Medical  School;  Medical 
Inspector,  Calcutta  Municipal  Corporation.  Price  Re.  7.     Cal- 
cutta:   Law  Publishing  Press,  57  Bow-Bazar  Street. 
A  brochure  of  one  hundred  pages,  comprehending  an  historical 
sketch  of  smallpox  from  the  earliest  records  in  India  and  China, 
and  of  its  terrible  ravages  in  the  middle  ages.     It  deals  with  the 
ethiology.mode  of  dissemination,  symptoms  and  course,  complica- 
tions, varieties,  prognosis,  treatment  and  morbid  anatomy.     Part 
2 — Prophylaxis;  prevention,  influence  of  disinfection  and  other 
sanitary   measures;  vaccination — its    history,  and    its   protective 
power  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

pamphlets,  reprints,  etc.,  received. 

"Mineral  Waters  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,"  Dr.  Richard  Leusch- 
ner,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

"Nasophine  and  Antinasene,"  Claude  A.  Dundore,  M.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

**Resuhs  of  (Chemical)  Electrolysis  vs.  Divulsion  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Urethral  Strictures."    Robert  Newman,  M.D.,  New  York. 

"Brookline  PubHc  Bath;  Description  and  Report  of  Building 
Committee."    Riverdale  Press,  BrookHne,  Mass. 

"The  Technique  of  Blood  Study  and  Experiments  in  the  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  of  Leucocytes."  A.  Mansfield  Holmes,  M.D., 
Denver,  Col. 

"The  Importance  of  Systematic  Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Uterine  Scrapings  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis."  Hunter  Robb, 
M.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"The  Bacillus  Proteus  Zenkeri  in  an  Ovarian  Abscess."  Ibid 
and  A.  A.  Ghriskey,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Unfiltered  Surface  Waters  Always  Unsafe  for  Town  Supply." 
Henry  Leffman,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

"Cancer  of  the  Rectum."     James  P.  Tuttle,  M.D.,  New  York. 
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**Strophanthus;  a  Clinical  Study."     Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  M.D., 
New  York. 

^^Ectopic  Gestation."     H.  J.  Boldt,  M.D.,  New  York. 

"Should  the  State  Take  Action  to  Regulate  the  Administra- 
tion of  Anaesthetics."  Ibid.  "Causes  of  Death  After  Abdominal 
Section."  Ibid.  ** Vaginal  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  and  Ad- 
nexa."     Ibid. 

"The  Practice  of  Medicine  as  a  Money-Making  Occupation." 
Professor  Stanford  E.  Chaille,  M.D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

*'The  Use  of  Anti-Toxic  Serum  in  the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria." 

Herman  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  and  Arthur  R.  Guerard,  M.D.,  New 
York. 

"Difference  Between  Serum  and  Blood  Solutions,  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Test-Culture  and  the  Significance  of  Bacterium  Coli  In- 
spection in  Relation  to  Typhoid  Diagnosis."  Wyatt  Johnson,  M. 
D.,  and  D.  D.  McTaggart,  M.D.,  Montreal,  Can. 

"Gonorrhoeal  Iritis  and  Non-Suppurative  Gonorrhoeal  Con- 
junctivitis."    William  Cheatham,  M.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Treatment  of  Syphilis."  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  M.D.,  New 
York. 

"The  Treatment  of  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy."  Howard 
Kelly,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Plumbing  Simplified."     Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  New  York. 

**The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  Modem  Medicine." 
Algernon  Y.  Bristow,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"The  Charcoal  Dressing  in  Military  Surgery."  S.  Sherwell, 
M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

**The  Necessity  for  the  Complete  Extirpation  of  Tumors."  Fred- 
crick  Holme  Wiggin,  M.D.,  New  York. 

"Practical  Skiascopy."     A.  J.  Cross  (R.  O.),  New  York. 

"Rectal  Ulcers  and  the  Electro-Cautery."  William  M.  Beach, 
M.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"Microscopical  Proof  of  a  Curative 'Process  in  Tuberculosis;" 
and  "My  Latest  Improved  Binaural  Stethoscope."  Charles  Den- 
ison,  M.D.,  Denver,  Col. 

"Special  Forms  of  Rectal  Fistulae."  William  M.  Beach,  M.D., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"Experimental  Study  of  the  Respiratory  Function  of  the  Nose." 
J.  L.  Goodale,  M.D..  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Want  of  College  Instruction  in  Electro-TherapeuHcs." 
Robert  Newman,  M.D.,  New  York. 
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"Serum-Therapy  as  Applied  to  Diphtheria/'  Frank  W. 
Wright,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Faecal  Fistula."  Frederick  Holme 
Wiggin,  M.D.,  New  York. 

"Objections  to  and  Criticisms  on  the  Majority  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  on  the  Existing  Laws  for 
the  Commitment  of  the  Insane."  Ralph  Lyman  Persons,  M.D., 
New  York. 

Practical  Points  Regarding  the  Senile  Insane."     Ibid. 

'Mode  of  Procedure  Under  the  New  Lunacy  Law."     Ibid. 

'Acute  Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Middle  Ear;"  "Acute 
Suppurative  Mastoiditis;  Abcess  of  the  Neck;  Operation." 
Seth  Scott  Bishop,  M.D.,  Chacago,  111. 

"A  Clinical  Study  of  21,000  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat."     Ibid. 

"Anti-Diphtheritic  and  Anti-Streptococcic  Serum."  C.  C. 
Fite,  M.D.,  New  York. 

'Diastare  in  Therapeutics."     Ibid. 

'Hay  Fever;  the  Best  Treatment  for  Stay-at-Homes."  Will- 
iam Cheatham,  M.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"The  Present  Status  of  the  Serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria." 
Ibid. 

"Sunstroke  Weather  of  1896."  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  M.D.,  Wash- 
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Congenital  PtcTsis.     M.  F.  Coomes,  M.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"Report  of  a  Case  of  Gastrastomy."     Ibid. 

"Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Gall-Bladder."  Dr.  Gustave  Fiilte- 
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